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l:9*Torict fogfMtod for difcuMion in thif Jonnaly 
thoi^ Ml intMidad to tidud* uy othen which eoimpoii- 
ienti maj praftr : 

School and Diftrict Libimriei. 

The best form of » School Regiiter. 

Normal Schoola. 

Graded Schoola in B«ral DiatricU. 

School Apparatna. 

The teachinf of Deftnitiona. 

The Heating and Ventilating of school rooma. 

Daily preparation by Teacher for his school room duties. 

Ths propriety ot State Teachers' Certificates. 

The best means of improTing District Superrision. 



Tra PiRBBUBOH HioH ScHooL. — The Directors 
of the Central Board of Bdacation, of Pittsborgh, 
are desirone of obtaining a PriDci[>al for the High 
School about to be established in this cit;^. A man 
of the higest qualifications, largest experience and 
who can come with proper recommendations, is de- 
sired, and to sach a person an annnal salary of $2000 
will be paid. The school is intended to be conduct^ 
ed in a sis^ar manner to those of the Eastern 
cities. ^ 

Applications may be made np to the 16th of Jn^. 

Address, B. K M'Gowiir, Fres. of the Board. 

Pittsburgh, June 20, 1855. 



Xeetiag ol the Stotv Teseheife' AstoeUiUoB. 

The regular semi-aamal meeting of the <^State Teacheis' 
Association of POnaqrlvania^'' wil» he held at the dty of 
PitUbuig, in the Hall of the 3d Ward School BoUdiag on 
Tuesday, the 7th of August, at 10 o'clock, A. M. 

It is earnestly desired that the attendance of Teachers 
and Svperfntendents be Inge, that the intexests of edncatioa 
m«y fsceiTe a frssh impetas in our State. 

The following subjects will be leporlsd upon by eomaiit- 
tees previoasly appointed : 

1. Working of the Public Schools of Phaadelphia. 

2. The power and influence of the study of maths matic» 
in disciplining the mindi. 

3. High Schools, thelff lateaaoe aad objeeir 

4. School Discipline. 

6. Examination of Teachers. 

6. Union graded schools in towtf. 

7. Development of the muscles: 

8. DeTelopment of the intellect. 

9. Deyelopment of the moral foenhies. 
10. DeTdopment of the religious focnlttes. 

The reports will be followed 1^ discussions of the sab* 
jects, by the members of the Association. 

A. M. 60W, Chn. Es. Com. 

Washington, Pa. June tS, 1855. 

Ex. Com. & T. Associatioit will meet at the St ChaHes 
Hotel, Pittsbuig, on Tueeday morning, at 8 o'clock, for the 
purpoae of preparing business for the sessions of the Asso- 
ciation. A. M. Gow, Chm. 

Airangements are in progress for reducing the eoet of 
trsTcl to and from Pittsburg. These will be announced in 
the August No. of the Journal, which will be published 
irhat in advance of the usual time. t. h. b. 



AjroTHxa Apouwt.— The Index for the last and 
the Title Page for this Tolame, with the matter vn- 
der the official head, occupy more of this number 
than was allowed for when the la^t form of it, (which 
is always wo Aed off first,) was made np. This ex- 
dudes mnch editorial ■iatter,book notices and some 
eommonieaiions. Hereafter we shall be able to make 
a better calenlation and present greater rariety. 

Comrrr Surisnti«D«»oT.rwThis departssent of 
the Jonmal is new, «nd will be found nseftil and in* 
terssting. We hope to be enabled, by the offioers to 
whom it if derolfdt ta imf. it fvU wd profttobU 



Tn PBiniiiTi,TAiiiA Statb TsACRna* AaeociA- 
TiOH, at their second annnal meeting held at Lewis- 
town, Dec. 26lb, 18M, detitroasof stilt farther adTsn* 
cing the interests of the cause of education, anani« 
mously 

Re$olv€d^ That a committee be appointed to pre* 
pare a Circular and forward a copy of it, prior to the 
next meeting of the Association, to the Teachers of 
each College« Academy and Female Seminary, and to 
every County Soprintendent, inviting them to be- 
come members of the Association, and fissist in pro* 
moting its objects. 

Through the energetic action of teachers devoted 
to the interests of their profession, and other friends 
of education, a commendable degree ol interest in the 
practical working of our educational system has bee» 
aroused, ft is believed that the State Teachers* As- 
sociation has aided greatly in the accomplishment of 
this work, and that through its instrumentality public 
sentiment will still farther be excited to a state of 
^healtiiful aqtiviti; in seferenoe to pablio schools. 
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The object of the Asaociation is to compare views 
of taechere respecting the best means to develop, in 
dae proportioDs, the intellectual and moral facolties, 
that man may be able to grapple successfullj with 
, the stem realities of life, and maintain an onyielCog 
integritj of porpose in all its varied scenes. 

The progress of our educational movement during 
the last two jears has exceeded our most sanguine ex- 
pectations; — still, ike eoiBNos and art or tiacbiiio 
«rs yet in their hwahot ; hence it is important that 
we discuss educational topics, with a view to infuse 
into our systan of lastmction a vitality and a practi 
rtA and moral efficiency, that will commend it to pub- 
lic isfafd. 

To become skilled in the business of teaching re- 
(|Stfe more tine won stody than is mimsite for success 
in other professions. Hence the importance of our 
asdbttbllog togethert for mutual consul tsft Ion ai a 
professional body. 

In etb«f prolMldUi tud M tb« me6h&nfc kfid fiAe 
art«» 411 subfltAniiai nnpr6v0ntonts o^igina«0 with 
sad are perfeeted by the active members in these pro- 
fbtsfona Thit h equally true #ith the butinees of 
t^chinit* Meiifi>fMh§r pi^siffonshflLte heretofbris 
given ui tbtol^ upon theory and riyst^m afler ^yst^m, 
regarding the best modes of instruction; y^t when ap- 
plied to practice these systeoM utterly ff&il, and the 
tdaeber is again tiirown upon his own noii6e6 re- 
sources, to devise methods of instrudtloti that ^111 
produce desirable rMOlti. 

With a view to assist in carrying forward the ob- 
jects of the AasociatiQO« and thereby still farther to 
serve the interesU of the noble cause hi which We 
are engaged, and in which all classes of society are 
deeply interested, yoo are moM fespectfuJIy invited 
to join our association at its next meeting, to be held 
at Pittsburg. onTitMdny^ AogoM 7tb, 1855. 

Arrangioenl« #ill be made with tho va^tods rail- 
road companies of theSute, to allow members of the 
Association to paM over their roads in going to and 
from the meeting, free of expense» or at rales ouch 
reduoed. 

J. F. SroBBAftD, ) 

J. R. CHAitm^, V CoAimttted. 

D. I«A1JOHL|]|, ) 

Jrflleff#iir«, LthtMtet Cb.,Juit^l% 18591 



ORisnR OouMTT.— Page 85> of the Pamphlot 
Laws of 1855, contsitts '* An Act to authorise and 
eBiabtlsh a Teachers' Institute in Chester county," 
passed April ^7, 1855. It requires the County 8u. 
perintendeoi to hold one Institute of one week, and 
appropriates $200, out of the county funds, to this 
purt^oie, anhndlly. The only objection to the law 
is its local nkture. It should be general ; but ii is 
rediUble to Chester to have effected so mueli. 



Dr. a. H. QntiUaxw, ot D^jl^ax^ : Ii will be 
seen by tbe following item from the Delaware Be- 
publican, published in Wilmington, that Ihe gentl^- 
uMa whose name heads this aiticle--4i ion of Peno* 
iylv^iiia-^as been appointed County Snperinten- 
dent of Newcastle county. We shall sooji hear of a 
Change in Newcastle : 

ScHooi. SuFBRnfTUfDBNT.— i^GtoV. Citttty has sp* 
poLnUd Dr. A. H. Qrimshaw, of this ei^^ Saporta- 



tendent of Public Schools in this county. This is a 
l^ood selection, as Dr. O. has long taken an interest 
in all that relates to the proper training of the young 
mind; and to his exertions, in a great measure, may 
be attributed the efforts now being made in our citr 
in behalf of education. We understand that Dr. Cf. 
will visit all the schools in the county, previous to 
the assembling of the School Convention in Sep- 
tember next. 

Club Sub8Cribx|p — ^Baok Nuiibxbs — ^Bouhd Yol- 
uns. — Since the recognition of the Journal as the 
organ of the State Department of Common Schools, 
by sending one copy to each Board of Directors, 
inquiries have been made, as to the terms on which 
Boards of Directors can be supplied with a sufficient 
ndmber of copies to give each member one ; and as 
to the cost of back numbers and bound volumes. — 
The answer is : 

1. Any Bonf d ietiding $4 ckt bats five cepiei of 
the current 4th volume, which, with the one copy al- 
ready snbcrilyed fbr by the Stste, irill make six cop- 
ies for $5 ; but, if the copy sent on State account ig 
designed for pretervatioA, as thi pt-ojpefty of the 
district, and the Board also desire to have one copy 
f6f each membetf exclusive df Ihitt, then sil addi- 
tional copies Will cdst the tegfAtLt tltth pHc« cf (9. 

2. Back numbers will be charged tbi* Ai the s&md 
rate as those of the current volume, that is, one dol- 
lar for 12 numbers, unbound. 

3. Bound volumes will be sent, for ^JM each ; 
or if a club of six persons unite they 6hall hate Aix 
volmnesof anyone year, /or |6.25 $ thai is, olub 
price for the numbers And 99 centtf pel^ Velntte for 
binding. 

Postage or freight^ in nil cases to be paid by the 
person rectiviog the work. 

This iir No. 1 of Tol. IT. of the JiHihiy^iUid fo^ 
weekA we h&te beeti thiAkin^o^ What sboold be said 
to its patrons on the occasion* A glance at the 
past, a foil tfurvey of the present, and k programme 
for the future were all intended. But now, when the 
time comes, there is little spaoe for remarks, and 
great dlAculty in selecting the most fit» out of the 
crowd of thoughts that present themselves. 

On looking back #e iee mueb— Tory toueh«-to be 
thankfol for 4nd proud oft This yeacr has been, 
though some^^iiai an anxious and laborious, yet still 
a pleasant and eteatfol one. Within itg liMils the 
County SuperintendeneyireBt into ictual operation, 
held its two first state convuntioiie^ and has beeti 
suetained by the tepresentttites of the people^ and 
by iti own inherent fitness and uasfolneis. Aided 
and strengthened by ^is oflice and by the growing 
coofideBoe of the mass of oar eltlMai, the eommon 
school sygtem baa beeil hoMlBg on ltd eten but 
steadily progr essitre oo«rse« nuinterhrpted end «ii^ 
emb«urr«sisd eveft by the fieree ovtittet of polttiMt^ 
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whicb seemed to affect almost all other interests; thus 
receiYiDg the i.oblest homage which the pet/pie of 
the 8tate coald bestow. So loag as tfaej set apart, 
tod keep apart, from all sectional interests and (beU 
logs, this groat republican institation, there will be 
little d »iit>r to the safety of any of their other so- 
cial or public interests. 

Id th« ratroapeet of the year Jost closed, two re- 
■arkable educational facts are so prominent as to 
challenge remark. One is, that, at the nuroeroos 
County end other meetings of Teachers with which 
the pagiw of the Journal were crowded, scarcely a 
word is met on '*tbe inadequacey of the Teacher's 
compensation." This absence of complaint is not, 
of coarse, caused by the removal of the eril, but by 
a coQTiction, on the part of Teachers, that the 
.remedy is in their own hande : in a word* that they 
most render tbemselyes worthy of more just com- 
pea«ation, by improvement in their professional at- 
tainmeots. 

The other fact of the year grows naturally, and, 
for the Teachers, honorably, out of the one just 
named : it is the existence of so many protracted 
Institutes and County Normal Schools for self and 
mutual improvement ^ 

The one fact was the evil and the other is the 
remedy ; and it is difficult to decide whether the 
discovery of the former or the prompt application of 
the latter, reflects the most credit on the body of 
the Teachers of the State. 

In relation to progress and improvement, the fn- 
tare is but yet the untrodden continuance of the past. 
If this be 80, then the leading facts of last year, 
become the indices of the next ; and Stats Nobm al 
ScaooLs should as naturally grow oat of the self- 
eflbrts after higher professional qualifications by 
our Teachers, as those efforts sprang from their dis- 
covery of their own deficiences. 

Accepting, therefore, this plain call to duty, and 
preferring a simple to a complicated plan of cam- 
paign, the chief object of the Journal, during the 
coming year and till it shall be effected, will be the 
establishment of NORMAL SCHOOLS. Other 
interests and improvements will not be neglected ; 
bat this will be the DeUnda est Carthmgo I 

The State has recently distinguished this Journal 
with its approbation. The Journal can render no 
greater or better service to the State, than the ad 
vocacy, till established, of Schools for the training 
of her Teaehets. 

To the contributors to the Journal we gratefully 
return thanks. We feel proud in saying that how- 
ever othe 6, both in former and latter years, may 
hare failed of this best 8upp< rt, we have never felt 
the want of it Its continuance is respectfully re- 
quested 
To our reading patrons thuaks are also due and 



are given. The Journal is now on a basis which 
nothing but error or unfaithfulness on the pert of 
the Editor, can shake. We hope to escape the one 
and resist the other ; and to greet our friends, at 
the beginning of yet another volume, with increased 
pleasure in the retrospect over greater events 
chronicled, with still stronger eonfideace ia the 
present, and still brighter hope in the approaching 
future. 



PinaBUBO CQKHOV 8CE80L LAW. 

On the 9th of February, 1855, an act of assembly 
received the Governor's signature which will have a 
most important, and, if rightly admiuistered, salu- 
tary effect on the educational condition of the city 
of Pittsburg. It is long, full and e]^licit, consist- 
ing of fifty-nine sections — the intention evidently 
being to incorporate, in one act, all the provisions 
necessary to the wants of the case and the pFace. 

The main feature of the law is that providing for 
the election of a Central Board of Bducation, of 
nine members — each ward of the city electing one, 
through its proper Board of Directors. 

The great purpose to be accomplished by this 
Central Board is thus set forth : 

''Sac. 14. That the Central Board shall, as soon as 
possible after the organization of the Board, proceed 
to establish two High Schools, one for the educa- 
tion of pupils of each sex; and one or more distinct 
or separate schools for the exclusive education of 
children of color." 

To enable the Central Board to effect these ob- 
jects, they are authorized to levy tax and borrow 
money; the quota of the State appropriation, snnu- 
ally payable to Pittsburg, being also put at the dis- 
posal of the Central Board for the same purpose ; 
and all the other powers — such as that of appoint- 
ing teachers, visiting the schools, arranging the stu- 
dies, selecting the text-books, &c. accessary to the 
establishment and government of the schools men- 
tioned in the 14th sec. are conferred upon them. 

The same Board also makes report, to the De- 
partment of Common Schools, of the condition of 
all the ward schools in the city, as well as of those 
particularly in their own charge, from information 
furnished by the ward Boards of Directors. 

The sections forming the* latter part of this 
important act, relate entirely to the duties of the 
Ward Directors, aiad differ little from the existing 
State law, except that " night schools " are to be 
kept open in each ward, at least three months anno- • 
ally, for all, over the age of 12 years^ who shall be 
unable to attend the day schools. 

We never have been the admirer of special legis- 
lation in school matters, but, in this case, the cir- 
cumstances of the case seem to justify and demand 
it ; and we rejoice to see that, while every thing has 
been granted that was needed by the educational 
wanU of Pittsburg, no umecessary departure from 
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the great features of the system, is intended or aa- 
Ihorized. 

The adoption of the principle of isolation frook 
Ike operatien and maehinerj of the State cemmon 
school system, which withdraws Philadelphia from 
the rest* of IJie commonwealth, would have been 
ioeh A departare:—^n isolation which, if the schools 
of that dty are better than those of the rest of the 
Stat^, deprires the other parts, to a great extent, of 
the benefit of their superiority -, and if worse, throws 
them somewhat-oy| of the i^adi of improvement by 
contfast and eooperatioa 

After writing the above, we received the advertise- 
ment of the Ceatial Board of Pittsburg for a Fricci- 
pal of thenr pfopived High School, whieh is hailed 
with unfeigDed delight. $2000 a year to a eonnnon 
school Teacher I What a change ! What a step 
onward ! But it is a step in the- true direction. — 
If the rfght man be obtained, five years' experience 
will show that this i» ih^ best expenditure ever 
made, for educational purposes, in the cointy^of Al« 
lojgheny. 

We cannot bring ourselves to put this amongst 
Ofdinary advertisements, at the end of the Journal' 
or to take payment for the single insertion which 
the time allows to be given to it. We honor the 
Journal and the cause by freely placing it in the front 
rank, at the head of our editorial columns, where ev- 
eiy one who opens this number must see, read and 
rejoice. 



(iDfEciat. 



DEPARTMENT OF COMMON SCHOOLS,^ 
Hakbisburo, July, 1856. S 

Aypointmenta of County Superintendents. 

GnoRois GbF% Beaver, Beaver county, in place of 
Thomas Nicholson, resigned. 

Jambs J. McOormick, Greensburg, Westmoreland 
county,, in place of Rev. Matthew McKiostry, re- 
tigr>ed. 

1'he Superintendents of Clinton, Juniattn and 
Ummi counties have also resigned, but tbeir suc- 
cessors are not y«>t appointed. As a general rule, 
vacancies will be filled hereafter from the ranks of 
experienced practical teachers exclusively. 



liable to the district, in aauction on the case at com- 
mon law, for the amount of any loss that may result 
from their negligence. 

. 4. Pupils noi compelled to eut wood, j-c. Directors 
and Teachers have no legal power to compel schol- 
ars to cut wood, sweep the school house, bring coal, 
or perform any similar service at school. It is a« 
much the duW of Directors to make independent 
provision for4hese things, as it is to furnish a house 
and fuel. It has been a custom in some sections to 
exact such services of pupils, but it cannot be sustain- 
ed against the wishes or parents and guardians. 

5. Form of Bond of District Treasurer: The official 
bond of a District Treasurer is valid, if drawn in 
favor of the district by its corporate name, (see 
sec. 8. Paragraph I. act of May, 1854) ; but would 
be more properly drawn, if in the name of the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Directors, for the use of the 
District. (See sec. 16 same act.) 

6. Endowed j-c. Schools : The 20th and 2l8t sec- 
tions of the school law of 1849, relating to " endow- 
ed fehools, and schools under the care of religious 
societies;" were repealed by the law of 1854, and are 
no longer in force. School Directors have no long- 
er legal authority to pay school monies, or any por- 
tion thereof, to schools of that description, or to 
any other schools that are not under the exclusive 
jurisdiction and control of Directors, and the su- 
pervision of tho County Superintendents. 



Montblr DeciatoBS* 

1. Separation of Boroughs Sf Tomiskips: The 10th 
section of the Supplement, separating certain bor- 
oughs and townsnips. does not g# into effect, until 
the election for directorain the spring of 1856. 

2. County Commissioners refusing to furnish adjust- 
ed valmationr When County Commissioners refuse to 
furnish the copy of the last adjusted valuation of 
taxable subjects and things^ provided for in the 49tb 
section of the law of 1854, tne proper legal remedy 
is for Directors to apply to the Court of Common 
Fleas of the proper county^ for a writ of Mandamus 
to compel performance of their duty in the premises. 

3. Oonsequence of failing to take security r If Dx* 
rectors deliver the duplicate to the Treasurer, or 
collector, without requiring legal security^ they are 



To Superintendents* 



Actual visitation of the Schools indispensable: — 
The personal visitation of each school in the 
county, while in session, is an indispensable duty that 
cannot be omitted, without nullifying, pro tanto, the 
requirements of the law, and incurring the disap- 
proval of the department. Gathering the pupils 
of neighboring schools, with the teachers, directors, 
parents, &c„ into one meeting, and by lectures and 
other exercises, kindling an educational spirit among 
the people, is useful and highly commendable. But 
these proceedings, while valuable as auxiliary influ- 
ences, will not answer as substitutes for school visi- 
tations in detail. Without the latter, how are the 
skill and qoalififtations of teachers to be fully tested, 
defects discovered and corrected, and definite im- 
provements in instruction, school government and 
school houses suggested ; and how is the specific 
supervision of the schools, which is one great object 
of thsk law, to be accomplished? 

County Superintendents are not only local execu- 
tive agents to awaken the poblic mind to the im- 
f»ortance of education, and the benefits and pecu- 
iarfties of the common school system, but they are 
also deputies of the Department, upon the accuracy 
of whose judgment it must rely for information that 
can be obtained in no other way. 

It is, therefore, desirable that these visitations 
should not only be made, but they should be so 
thorough and precise in their results, as to enable 
the Department readily to ascertain, from the note 
books of Superintendents, the location and descrip- 
tion of every school house in the State, with its fur- 
niture and school apparatus; the nature of the 
country in which it is located, whether rich or poor, 
level or mountainou8,agricultural, mining, or iomboN 
icg; the grade and character of the school ; the 
average attendance of pupils of both sexes ; the 
qualifications, age and length of service in the pro- 
fession, of the teacher ; together with the nrevalent 
public sentiment in the neighborhood witn regard 
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to the subject of edacatioB, whether favorable or 
otherwise, and if the latter, from what general cause: 
—In short, every item of information that the De- 
mutment conld gather if on the spot, tending to ez* 
hibit the existing condition of things, and calculated 
to aid in the work of improving tiie system and its 
administration. 

Hpecial memosandinn books will hereafter be fur- 
nished t<o Saperintendents for this purpose. 

If it be thought this is, in some respects, too ex- 
acting, it moat be borne in mind that the office was 
was not intended to be a sinecure, or to possess oth- 
er than the utmost possible efficiency ; and as fast 
as circumstances will admit, the capabilities of the 
system must be demonstrated, and the expectations 
of an awakened and healthful pablic sentiment be 
satisfied. 

This gathering of authentic materials from year 
to year, will not only secure to the Department a 
bird's eye view of the system and its machinery and 
operations, throughout all its ramifications, which 
is essential to the proper discharge of the moi^n- 
toos trust committed to it, but is indispensable to 
enable it present the legislature, annually, with a 
reliable statement of the true condition and farther 
wants of the schools. 

DUtricts yet . uruupplied toUh the School Journal : 
No reports having been forwarded to this depart- 
ment from a number of Districts, the School Journal 
has not been sent to them, in compliaDce with the 
school law of 1855, for want of a knowledge of the 
name and the Post office of their respective Secre- 
taries. As it is very desirable that the official mat- 
ter contained in the Jonmal sbonld regularly reach 
every Board of Directors in the State, the County 
Superintendents are requested and expected to 
cause the name and Post Office address of the Sec 
retary of each district in the annexed list, to be 
transmitted to the Editor of the Journal, at Lan 
caster, with as little delay as may bo 



Beaver County, 

Blair 
Berks 



Butler " 



Cambria *' 

Chester '* 

Clarion '* 

Clearfied '' 

Dauphin, " 

Delaware ** 

Elk •« 

Forest, " 

Huntingdon county 

Lancaster *' 
Lycoming " 
Northumberland eo. 



Harmony District. 
Pulaski, (new District.] 
Altoona ** 
District " 
Reading-— 5 wards. 
Upper Tulpehocken. 
Adams District. 
Brady •* 
Clinton *' 
Clay " 

Concord " 
Howard " 
Jefferson ** 
Jackson ^ 
Worth « 
Chess •< 
Thombury ** 
Knox " 
Fox « 

Woodward " 
Bush «< 

Darby bor, " 
Highland "* 
Jenks <* 

Tioaesta ** 
Birmingham District. 
Heath *< 

Cocalico West '< 
Limestone ** 
Cameron '' 

Jordan ' « 

Lower Mahanoy 



Northumberland 


I Co. 


, Little Mahonoy 


» 

Perry 


M 


Upper Muhonoy 
Liverpool twp. '• 


Pik* 


M 


Stewardson " 


Schaylkill 


« 


Eld|0d ^ 


<( 


l< 


Begins " 


U 


M 


Hublev •« 


' CI 


ii 


Mahonoy «' 


u 


« 


West Seen «* 


Somerset 


a 


Cotemaugh ** 


Susquehanna 


(• 


Apolacaa *< 


Union 


<4 


Jackson '' 


Washington 


U 


Centerville " 


u 


M 


Hawkins ** 


u 


<l 


Murdochsville ** 


Wayne 


« 


Mt. Republic '* 


Westmbreland 


U 


Cook •• 


u 


u 


Bell 


« 


M 


Latrope bor. *• 
Tnnkhanno^ twp. 
Tunkhannock bor. 


Wyoming 


« 


u 


U 


York 


u 


Heidelberg District. 


li 


M 


Manheim 



Certificates issued in otkmr counties: The decision 
confining the antboritv of Teachers' Certificates to 
the county in which tney are issued, was rendered 
necessary by the migration of incompetent teachevs, 
with certificates obtained from negligent or un- 
trustworthy Superintendents, into counties where a 
higher standara of educational skill was to be found; 
and is indispensable for the protection of directors 
who necessarily judge of the candidate from the face 
of his certificate. When the reason for the rule 
shall have ceased, it will be time enough to think 
of relaxing the rigor of the rule itself. Superinten- 
dents, however, can, in such cases, if thev choose, 
endorse the foreign certificate, instead of issuing a 
new one, if, upon examination of the applicant, they 
find it to be accurate, and worthy of approval. 

No. of CMficates to he reported: In making the 
annual Report, Superintenaents are requested to 
specify how many Temporary and how many Perma- 
nent Teachers' Certificates were issued up to the 
1st Monday of June, 1865, and how many of each 
kind since that date. 

Tabular Statements: In preparing the Tabular 
Statement, Superintendents are requested to place 
the Districts in alphabetical order ; and when dis* 
tricts have a double name to put the principal name 
first, and the prefix of "Bast," "West," "Upper,** 
"Lower," Ac, last. 

To Directors* « 

New Edition of the School Law and Decisions : The 
new edition of the Law and Decisions cannot be out 
before the 15th or 20th of July. As soon as it can 
be got out, one copy will be immediately mailed to 
the Secretary of each Board of Directors in the 
State ; and a full supply for the members of each 
Board, in separate packages, will be sent to the Co. 
Superintendents, per express, for delivery. 

Assessment of School Tax: In the mean time, in 
answer to multitudinous letters on the subject, the 
following instructions are given, in reference to the 
assessment of school tax : 

Under the 11th section of the supplement. Direc- 
tors are confined to the copy of the assessment cer« 
tified by the County Commissioners, and cannot 
modify or enlarge it, to make up for either real or 
supposed omissions on the part of Assessors. 

Tnere are three distinct and independent subjects 
of taxation for school purposes, having no connec- 
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tion whatevevtr with^ or dep^lideiH^e tpon, eftch 
other, Tis: ^ 

1. Single Freemen* 

2. Trades, occapstioiM end professions. 

3. Property. 

Firit, The tax on " single freemen," applies only 
to such single freeman, as do not follow '* any occn- 
patioQ or calling," and not to amnarried men gene- 
rally ; and its amomi cannot be more or less than 
50 cents. 

Second, If the aasessodrValae of any person's trade, 
occapation or profession, be less than $200, it is 
not Uxable at all. If it be valued at from $200 to 
$250, the tax sliould be 50 cents. If it be valued at 
more than $250, the tax should be 50 cents, and 
then, in addition to the 50 cents, one per cent, on 
every dollar of the valaation above $250 ; and this 
is the highest limit authorized by law in this par- 
ticular. 

I'hird, The If x on property, real, personal and 
mixed, must be regulated by the necessities Of the 
District, but cannot exceed 13 mills on the dollar. 
The proper course is to go over the list, and ascer- 
tain whit amount can be realized from single free- 
men, dnd trades, occupatiois and professions, and 
then assess the balance that may be needed to keep 
the. schools open for four months (or whatever long- 
er period may be contemplated,) upon the taxable 
property of the district, within t&» above stated lim- 
itation. 

As much tax for building purposes can also, if 
needed, be levied, as is assessed for school purposes. 

ChntrtKtt with Tettchers tohe^n paper: Many dis- 
putes between Direetord and Teachers are referred 
to the Department for settlement ; most of which 
have originated in the absence of a written contract 
between the parties. To prevent such difficulties 
hereafter, DirectoHB should employ no Teacher 
without putting the terns of agreement on paper. 
As it is always difficult, and sometimes impossible, 
for the Secretary to prepare as many manuscript 
iM^reements as are necessary, where a number of 
Teachers are engaged at one time, Directors should 
procure printed blanks for the purpose^ and pay for 
them out of the district treasurv. The following is 
the form prescribed by the Department, and no 
doubt printers, in almost every county, would keep 
them on hand for sale, if Directors were in the hab- 
it of buying them : 

JVrm qf Agnemod bthoteH Board qf BirKton of OMamofi 
^ckooU and a Treacher, 
It is agreed by and betweeq A. B., teacher, and -^*— 
school district^ in coun^, that said A. B. shall, un- 
der the supervision and exclusive direction of the Board of 
Direetors of stid diftttlct, and their laeccsiors, t*ach in the 
idhool hottM or building at (or near) * ■«* for the term of 

■' I at and for the eoiiit>eiisatioa of , to be paid 

■ ■ ; reaerving the right to the Board of Divecton for the 
time being, td diamiii said A. B at the end of any mtftOh 
[or quarter] of said term, without assigning ah j cause, and 
the further right to dismiss at any time whatever, for any 
of th« catties specified in the4dd iectioa of the Act of the 
8th May, 1854, eatitied « An act for the regulation and con- 
tinuanee of a system o( EAutlt^Qxm by Common Schools.**— 
The actual possesiioa of the said icfaool houve and building, 
and premises before mentioned) to remain and be consider- 
ed by all parties as remaining and being, at all Um9§i in the 
•aid Board of Directors and their successors. 

In Witness whereof. We have heieunto set our hands and 

sehls> oft the day of » , A. D. 18— 

*•*•***•* " • **j rteUdtllKi 

" ' ' " » TueHHr, 

Attest: i ' *f 

StcrHaiy qf Board. 

R^0eted and di$§ati$Jud Jkat^im't: Orgaaited eotn- 
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binations have been made by rejected Teachers, in 
some portions of the State, to mislead inexperien- 
ced Directors, and induce the latter to examine 
a^d employ them at their own responsibility, and in 
defiance of the present school laws. Such a course 
cad only result in disaster to the parties who at- 
tempt the experiment. Teachers employed under 
Such circumstances could not legally draw their pay 
from the distrftt treasury : and Directors would for- 
feit their district's share of the State appropriation, 
and be individually liable to the district for the 
amount thus lost, as well as for the Teachers' wages, 
if paid out of the school money ; and be liable, 
beside, to removal from office by the Court of 
Quarter Sessions. 

The Department is willing to extend reasonable 
sympathy and encouragement to Teachers who com- 
ply with the terms of Um law, and evince a willing- 
ness to educate themselves up to the level of its re- 
quirements, as rapidly as leisure, and opportunities 
for study, will permit. But in such cases as the 
aboice, recusants will find the heavy hand of tbe law, 
and tbe authority of the Department, come down 
upon them with unsparing rigor. If they are not 
willing to qualify themselves for their profession, 
they had better quit the business at once, and give 
place to better men. If Teachers feel themselves 
aggrieved by the examinations to which they ma^ 
be subjected, they should level their anathemas at 
the Department, and not at the County Superinten- 
deats; for the latter, when in the faithful and impar- 
tial discharge of their duty, are only fulfilling the 
law,and obeying the express instructions of the De» 
partment. " It is a delicate and difficult task — a 
momentous responsibility — to undertake the educa- 
tion of youth, even with mature years, ripe judgment, 
a thorough education, and with all the advantages 
derived ^om long experience and extended obser- 
vation. The best interests of our children call for 
the employment of gifted, skilful, carefully trained, 
efficient and devoted teachers." And those who 
are charged with the administration of the system 
would be recreant to the high trust devolved upon 
them, if they countenanced the intrusion of unwor- 
thy and discarded applicants. When manifest in- 
justice has been done, through favoritism or preju- 
dice, the only proper course would be to bring the 
case, wit4i the proof, before the Department for ex- 
amination and redress. 

Certificates under 36^ 9ec^umr^School WarranU: — 
School warrants for the year 1855, have been is- 
sued to over twelve hundred districts, and the re- 
mainder — about*350 — will be issued as fast as the 
proper certificates are received, although, in this 
instance, they fail to reach the Department within 
the school year, as required by the letter of the 
law. This indulgence will be extended tbe more 
freely to such Districts as come under the provisions 
of the last section of the Supplement of 1866.^- 
Great reluctance is manifested, in many cases, to 
comply with the requirements of the 36th section, 
in this particular. This is doubtless owing, in a 
great measure, to misaprehension of its design. Un- 
der the law of 1849, the districts were entitled to 
a warrant for their pr^ rata share of the State 
Appropriation, whenever they made report of their 
operations for the previous year, and certified that 
they had Uvied tax sufficient to put and keep the 
schools in operation for the usual period, in the 
year to which the appropriation applied. Under 
this provision, gross firauds were committed, by 
making (aU^ rapoita when no fechools had been in 
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opersticm ; isstiiB^ duplicated and nev^r collecting 
then, or any portion of them ; not keeping schools 
in operation as the law required; employing in- 
competent immoral teachers; not requiring the 
proper bra&chea to be taught; and, in some instan- 
cefl, expending thb State appropriation for making 
roads, and for other illegitimate porposes. When 
it is borne in mind that the fonr months term of 
Ichool, and the certificate iknd afiidayit now required 
before the school warrant issues, iLre intended to 
guard a^inst these Y6ry f^Uds and protect the tax 
payers of the commonwealth ; and tnat it tequires 
but little time and trouble for the Secretary and 
President of the Board to prepafe and eiecute 
this necessai^ document onc6 a yeaf, abd transmit 
it t6 the GiDUnty Su)lie^intendent«»6Utely no reason- 
Hble person can, with a clear conscience, obfeX^ to 
the existing regulations, and nor welKifteaning offi- 
eer who has been at his pest lo^g^ enough te under- 
fttttUi its duti^^dad hesitate to respond, wiUi alacri- 
ty^ to theee iBJuoetions ef the law. 

Amnud Report of Ae Du&icU: It will be ob- 
ierred that two doenmente a year are now required 
from each Board, initead 6f one, as under the old 
law. The iret is the certificate already mentioned} 
and the second the usual Annual Report, which it 
is the duty of the Secretary to prepare, and for 
which blanks are furnished by the County Superin- 
tendent In strictness, both Keport and Certificate 
should be transmitted to the Department, before the 
warrant issues ; but the Beport can rarely be prop- 
erly made out before the close of the year, although 
the certificate may be, much earlier ; and to relieve 
the embarrassment and hardships occasioned by the 
sudden and radical changes made in the system by 
' the new law, the Department issued the warrants 
upon the receipt of the Certificate above, relying 
upon the good faith and integrity of the respec- 
tive Boards of Directors to furnish the Report at 
the proper time. This should have been done im- 
mediately after the close of the School year on 
tiie first Monday in June. But thus fA,t it has 
been the case in comparatively few instances, aUd 
Ckranty Superintendents, to whom those reports are 
to be transmitted, are on that account, delayed in 
the preparation ef their own Reports, beyond the 
time originally specified in their instructions. This 

Sievance should be promptly remedied, and this 
ty is urgently enjoined upon delinquent Boards of 
Directors. In every case of fiiilure, now, in this par- 
ticular, or of unreasonable delay, the Department 
will protect itself by hereafter rigidly withholditig 
the warrant fbr the State Appropriation, wntH after 
the close of the year, and until eveiy requisite of 
the law has first been complied with by Directors. 
It is the duty of the Secretary of the Board to pre- 
pare the Beport» and as he is now a paid officer, he 
should be held to the faithful execution of his work« 
or his place supplied by the appointment ef a com- 
petent successor. If no blanks are at hand, appli- 
cation should be macie, at once, to the County Su- 
perintendent for a supply. And if the accounts 
and records of the District have been so imperfect- 
ly kept, that a correct report eannot well be made 
out, it should be made as nearly accurate as the 
Aatenals at hand will permit ; and care be taken, 
hereafter, to keep the affairs of the District in bet* 
ter order. 

Omkf JMKkillMi^'Mtti tt mibracts: The "«ost 
of instrwotion "* mentioned in the blank report, 
shonld iDdttd* Ufmkmu* Wages, fuel, and the usual 



incidental expenses; — omitting building expenses, 
and extraordinary repairs. 

P, O.tohe always staled, in letters: Directors and 
others, writing to the Department are particularly 
reouested to mention their post office and county, as 
well as district. The post mark on the envelope is 
frequently the only elae to the locality of the cor- 
respondent, and sometimes even that is wantingj'^in 
which ease letters remain unanswered, owing to the 
impossibility of knowing where to direct the reply. 

Sokool ArehitecM'e: It is uncertain at what time, 
precisely, the "School Architecture" will be ready 
— certain Iv not before Au^t. Loose sheets and 
plans, with specifications, for primary schools, will 
be mailed to each district, in advance, to relieve 
somewhat the most urgent demands for a guide of 
some kind. 

Stati Apptopntttian not decreased hy Oiwnty Super* 
inSMdent's kdary: Nearly ten pef' cent, more iehool 
money has been appropriated and paid to the Dis- 
tricts for the past year, except where the County 
Commissioners' certificates showed a decrease in the 
number of taxablea, which is the standard of distri- 
bution. Tfati fact explodes the. popular notion that 
the salaries of the Couaty Superintendents absorb, 
to that extent, the usual pro raia share of the ap* 
propriation due to each county— ^Id^iOOO being the 
average ttnoual disbursement heretofore, while for 
the past year it will amount to within a fraction of 
$260,000. 



tfottnts 0ttp^nnttnl>cttno. 



Potteir ^ouDty— Teacher^s Certiilcates. 

For the information ef theae holding certificates, 
or wishing to be examined, or otherwise interested 
in the matter^ the following explanations are given 
by the undersigned : 

There are two kinds of certificates authorised to 
be given. Which maV be designated as Temporary 
and Permanent. Tbe Temporary or ** Provisional" 
certificate, is given ft)r a period not exceeding one 
year. It implies that the holder is expeoted to make 
farther proBciency in some or all of the branches in 
which ne has been examined, and in the art of 
teaching, before he can be admitted into the rank 
of professional and thoroughly qualified teachers. — 
An alteration has just been made by the State Su-^ 
perintendent, in the form of the Provisional or Tem- 
porary certificate, which is to take effect from and 
after the present date. The alteration consists in 
the introduction of a scale of figures to indicate the 
relative degree of the proficiency of tbe holder of 
the certificate, in the severf^l branches. The form 
as now set forth, is as follows : 



No. 4a 

lEACHEKS 
M ^B- 



OOOD FOR ONS TKAR ONLY. 

CERTIFICA rC—Phpnticma/. 
W has passed an e*atoiiia- 



tion in the fbllowing brancees, With the anneled ra* 
suit : — 

- 4j| <»AU*UAR A ... 8 

* 3(1 A«mfi*tetto w - . 2 
•* 4)|yKictttifo *. * 4 . 3 

B — ' — ', Superintendent 



ORTBOOnAPfiT 
USADtNO • - 

WBrrifio - i- 

OlEOORAPBT, - 

A- 
June— ,185 



of L- 



Connty. 



Explanation : No. I,8iftiiffes Very good ; % Good; 
3, Middling ; 4» Poor; ft, Yery Poor. 
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From an ezftmination of the foregoing form, it 
will be seen that there may be at least nvi grades 
of the Temj^prary certificate ; and the iniastice can 
now be avoiiSed, of classing well-qaalified and poor- 
ly-analified teachers all together. A similar method 
of aiscrimination had been adopted by the ander- 
signed, which is of coarse now saperseded by that 
issued from the School Department. 

With a Tiew to order and nniformitr, the under- 
signed is desirous that all teachers who hold the 
temporary eertificate, and are engaged in the schools 
for the coming school year, may naye certificates of 
the new form, to take eflfect from this date. He 
will therefore be pleased to issue these certificates, 
to those who wish. 

The form of the Permanent certificate is as fol- 
lows : 

No. 5. BT AirrHOBITT OP LAW. 

COMMON SCHOOLS OF PENNSYLVANIA. 



I'EAO HER'S CERTIF ICATE, 

, ^-^-s ^ It is hereby certified that C D 

I E has passed a thobouoh KXAMiNATioir 
\^ I in Onho^rapky, Reading, Writing, EngUth 
^ w-^-* ' Grammar, AnUhntHe Gtograjikg , 

▲Mn IN T0« ART OF TBACBINa. 

E T , Superintendent 

June — , 186 of W County. 



It will at once be seen that this certificate was 
never intended to be issued to any, but those giving 
evidence of a high order of qualifications. The 
undersigned has given this certificate to but four 
persons. Says the State Superintendent, in instruc- 
tions issued from the Department, " County Super- 
intendents will be held to a strict accountability in 
reference to the examination of teachers, and grant- 
ing certificates. The certificate, [i. e. the perma- 
nent] should be issued to such only as prove them- 
selves entirely competent to take charge of a school, 
and to give instruction in aU the branches named, 
according to approved mode$. Capacity in the Abt 
OF Tbachwo is of the first importance. If any 
teacher to whom this certificate is issued proves in- 
competent, it should be promptly recalled. These 
precautions are deemed necessary, in order that the 
profession of teaching may be established upon a 
proper basis.*' 

To those who hold Permanent certificates, issued 
by my predecessor, before the blank forms lor the 
Temporary certificates were received,) the sugges- 
tion is made that it would be proper that tney 
should be exchanged for diflbrent ones, unless the 
holders are conscious of having passed the thorough 
examination required. This suggestion is made, be- 
cause it is a part of the dttt3r of the County Super- 
intendent to annul such certificates, if he finds tnem 
in the hands of persons who prove not to be ** en- 
tirely competent." 

It is hoped that a large and successful Institute, 
or Teachers' School may be held in the course of 
the next autumn, and that not a few of the attend- 
ants will be found worthy to receive, at the close, 
the honorable distinction of a Permanent Certifi- 
cate. All teachers who are actuated by right mo- 
tives, and all ludicions friends of education, will 
coincide with the wish of the Department, that the 
Profession of Teaching may be established upon 
a proper basis. 

It is proper ,to remark, here, that no such certifi- 
cate as a State eertifipate, is iMiihoriied as ^et» and 



that no certificate is of any validity, except in the 
County in which it is issued. 
Junel, 1855.] J. B. Pbaot, Co. Supt. 

Lancaster C^aaty* 

MiLLBRerowN, May 525, 1SS5. 
Totk€ School Directort of Lancaster County: 

Gbrtlvwh : — My duties connected with the Nor- 
mal Institute in this place, will close the second week 
in July, afler which I will be more at liberty to at- 
tend to the other duties connected with my office. 

The successor our Normal School has exceeded my 
most sanguine expectations, and my opinion coin« 
cides with that exprened b^ all the friends of Edu- 
cation who have witnessed its operation, that in no 
other way, in so short a time, could ao much have 
been done to advance the interests ofcom moo Schools 
in Lancaster eoanty. 

After the 16th of July, I shall be prepared to com- 
mence my tour through the county^ for the purpcae of 
examination. It is ray intention lo visit every dis- 
tr ict in the county, and 1 desire you to notify me, as 
soon as convenieat, afrovl the tima at which the 
Schools of your respective districts will open, and 
the piace st which it would be best to hold the ex- 
amination. I respectfully suggest that a eckooi 
houee would be the most suitable, if entertainment 
could be had near it 

Upon the reception of this information, arrange- 
ments will be made for the whole county, and you will 
be informed as to the exact time at which I can visit 
each district. 

After the expe rience of last year, it is unnecessary 
for me to' say that Blackboards, as large as can be had» 
are essential to secure a satisfactory examination. 

Teachers in order to give themselves the proper 
standing, should demand a public examination, 
and it is hoped that Directors will insist upon 
an examination in their presence. But as a full 
supply of Teachers may not be obtained on the day 
of examination, and as it is manifestly a violation of 
the law to employ them without an examination, I 
will be at my office in Lancaster— the same as that 
ofThomasH. Burrowes, Esq.,— on ever^ Saturday, 
from the 16th of September to the 1st of December, 
and will attend to examining such as present them* 
ftolves. But in order to secure a private examina- 
tion. Teachers must, in all eases procure a written 
request to that eflbet, signed by at least three mem- 
bers of the board of Direoiors of the district ia which 
they propoee to teach. 

It may be a matter of interest to yoa to state that 
by a reoent act of the Legislature, the Pennsylvania 
School Journal has become officially connected with 
the School Department, and that by a deoisioo of 
the Superintendent, each board of Directors can sub- 
scribe for a copy for each member, out of tho public 
tunds. 

1 have forwarded Blank Forms of Reports to some 
member of each Board in the county. You will great- 
ly oblige me by filling them up and returning them 
by the first of June, according to law. If any have 
failed to reach you, others may be bad at the office 
in Lancaster, or will be sent ir requested. 

Care should be taken to insert the names and Post 
Offices of the officers of the respective Boards. 

In conclusion it gives me pleasure to say that the 
cause of Education in our county is rapidly advan- 
cing, and our Teachers' Schools and School Houses, 
will compare (avorably with any in the State. 

J. p. WioMaMM,Ca8upt, 
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Jellersoii Coniity. 

To the Boards of School Directors of Jefferson Co, 

Gbktumxn : — ^I avail myself of the colamns of the 
JonmaJ, which is now, ha[)pil7^for the cause, placed 
in your hands bv Legislative enactment, to address 
yoa on the subject of oar common duties in the 
canae of education in oar coantv, more especially 
as but very few Directors take the coantv papers ; 
and many of our notices and pablications daring the 

Sast year, intended and relied on as a means of fal- 
lling oar mataal obligations, were passed by an- 
heeded or unknown. 

During the past year, our arrangements have of- 
ten been frastrated, throuf^h the want of more cer- 
tain and frequent commanication. This is owing to 
caaaes which are still in the way of success, such as 
the fewness of post offices; the length of time a let- 
ter is getting from one part of the county to anoth- 
er—often longer than a voyage to Burope ; the na- 
toral obstacles that the face of the country presents, 
to wit : hilly and rough roads, extensive pine forests, 
aad unbrtdged streams, with deep mud or heavy 
snow-drifts in winter. 

The interests of education have often suffered from 
the want of punctuality in the meetings of the 
Boards; schools have been put off until winter was 
hair over ; and during the extremely cold weather, 
peculiar to our climate, the open condition of a num- 
ber of school houses, has rendered the services of 
the teachers and the attendance of the ehildren of 
little profit 

I beg leave to submit to your consideration, and 
invite ^our Eealous co-operation in carrying out, the 
following plan of operations for the present school 



1. Let the Boards all meet as soon after harvest as 
practicable, all the members attending ; and then 
determine to start the schools as fast as teachers 
can be had If the children are to be educated, why 
should we wait until winter ? This is the busiest 
season with us, when the whole community is en- 
giged in lumbering, and parents are not willing to 
■end the large scholars. 

2. It is highly important that the whole Board 
should be present at the examination of their 
teachers. The chief interest is lost bv their ab- 
■ence. We have not enjoved this privilege, in but 
two or three instances. The law is express on the 
subject. The practice that now obtains of waiting 
until a teacher happens to come along, and then 
sending him alone to be examined, without the pre- 
sence of the Directors, or the Superintendent know- 
in{^ anything about the moral character of the ap- 
plicant, is injarious to our cause, and fails to carry 
out the spirit of the law. Neither should the prac- 
tice of putting teachers into schools without exami- 
nation, be continued any longer. It is very incon- 
Tenient to examine while visiting the school. — 
Teachers living north and east, can easily meet with 
mo in Brookville, daring the weeks of my regular 
Tisits there, which, as already published, Will be in 
the last week of every month. Those who teach 
without certificates, cannot be paid for such service 
out of the public funds. They must look to the di- 
rectors personally for their pay. 

The SecretaiT of every Board, should promptly 
write and let the Superintendent know wnen they 
wish their schools to begin, and state how man> 
teachers have been provided. 

8. The attention of the Boards is directed to the 
condition of many of the school houses. A number of 
them are absolutely unilt for teachers and children 



to be confined in. Repairs should be made in sea- 
son, and the necessary fixtures inside. Even in 
some of our best houses, there' is neither broom, 
shovel, coal bucket nor poker. These ought to be 

Erovided. For every house, there should be a coal 
ouse attached, and then there wotld be no neces- 
sity, as is sometimes done, to put the coal in a cor- 
ner of the school house, or under the eaves, against 
the outside ; nor would teachers and scholars be 
compelled to use their hands for a shovel. Before 
the doors and around many school houses, large 
trees are lying with their roots torn up and jagging 
out in every direction. Over these must little 
children daily climb, all wet and covered with snow, 
before they can ret to school. Could not the neigh« 
bors turn out and rid off the ground for their little 
children, and cut down such trees as darken the 
windows, and endanger the building? I would 
earnestly entreat the Boards to have the right kind 
of fixtures inside the house. Let the long, steep 
writing benches placed against the walls, be Uken 
away, and the bodv of the floor be filled with seats 
and desks, nearly level and graded to suit the va- 
rious sizes of children, that the whole school may 
face the teacher. There should also be a chair aud 
table, for the teacher, and likewise a blackboard. — 
All these are absolutely necessary to carry on the 
schools ariffht. 

I conclude by reminding you all of the provision 
of section 25th, which requires a selection of school 
books to be made at vour first meeting, after the 
annual election. Much inconvenience and lost time 
result from having a diversity of books in the same 
classes ; or from having the classes subdivided to 
suit the books. Teachers should be required, with- 
out any exception, to carry out this measure of the 
Boards. 

Gentlemen: it devolves on us to see to it, that 
the children of Jefferson county shall all have an 
opportunity of receiving a good common school 
education. We have the means and the power; let 
us arise and unitedly and sacredly do our whole 
duty. Tours, with respect, 

Jko. O. Waqamait, Co. Supt. 



Fayette County* 

Mb. Bubbowm : I have been receiving monthly 
visits of your excellent Journal daring the last year, 
and have perused its pages with much pleasure, and 
I hope profit. May you be richly rewarded for the 
zealous and efficient support you have given to the 
important subject of common school education — ^not 
oniy rewarded in a necuniaiy point of view, but by 
a consciousness of naving labon d to advance the 
best interests of our beloved ccmmonwealth, and 
by receiving indubitable evidence that your labor 
has not been in vain. 

I have not been a correspondent of the Journal 
"br two reasons : — first, its columns are already well 
supplied by intelligent contribute rs from various 
parts of the State; — and second, we have a paper in 
>ur county (** Teachet's Institute,") devoted exclu- 
4vely to educational subjects. 1 also have the 
)rivilege of making two of our county papers medi- 
ims of correspondence. I have availed myself of 
his privilege, kindly and voluntarily extended to 
ne by Messrs. Hurd and Bierer, editcrs of the Clip- 
per and Gemue of Liberty, 

I have the pleasure of informing yen that here, as 
veil as ebewnere, there is an increasing interest in 
ihe cause of general education. Fayette, with the 
adjoining counties of Washington and Greene, is 
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well sapplied with schools of the highest order.- — , 
We have (within a few miles of us) Canonsbargh.. 
Washingtoo, Madison and Wo-ynesDnrgh Clolleges, 
and several respectable Academies and High 
Schools. Many of oor young men, who were en- 
gaged during last winter, in teaching, are now dili- 
gently prosecnting their studies in these institutions. 
This affords a gratifying assurance that the 9tand- 
ard of the teacher's qualiScatlons ^nd profession will 
be elevated. 

In conclttsipn, permit roe, sir, to congratulate you 
upon the prospective issue pf the efforts of the 
fnends of common school education. I would ani- 
mate and cheer you on, in the performance of your 
toilsome duties; I would spefi to you in the lan- 
guage of encouragement and hope. May your la- 
bor be fully rewarded — and your most sanguine ex* 
pectations be realized. Joshua Y. Gibbons. 

Merriutown, Fayette Cb., June^ 1855, 



Mr. CL4ttK: PleaM permit mo, through theool- 
umnsof your paper, to mak«a brief statement, for 
the benefit of teeehere, relative to Teachers* Awoci- 
atione, that have been organised in Lawrence Coun- 
ty, and are now in operation. 

The QK^eiingeare as follows, viz: For Little and 
Big Bt>avpr Districts, at the Stone School House on 
the lust Saturday of each month, at 1 o*clock, P. M.; 
Mahoning District^ on the same day, at the Dieciple 
Church, near Edenburg, at 10 oVIock, A. tf .; Perry 
and Wayne Districts, at the Brick School bouse, in 
Wurteraburg, on the first Saturday of each month, 
at 1 o clock, P. M.; New CasUe, Neehannoqk, Shen- 
ango and Taylor, ip the Union Sqhool Building, on 
the third Saturday of each month, at 9 o'clock, A. M.; 
North Beaver, at Mount Jaoluont on the aame ^ay, 
4.t 1 o'clock. P. M. 

There is an apppiqtment made for forming an As- 
sociation for Slippery rock District, at Princeton, on 
the tecond Saturday of ^^l)e, to meet at 10 o'clock, 
A.M. 

It is hoped that the teaphers. of Pulaski, Wilming 
ton and North Slipperyruck Districts will also, ere 
long, have their Aseocialiong; soihat all the teachers 
in the copnty may have an opportunity of meeting a 
least once each month, for the purpoee of eounaelling 
and encouraging each other in> the great and good 
work of preparing themselves for the important duties 
of their prol^ssion. Teachers are the very l(/Qrofthe 
oommon school system; and on their efficiency in the 
•^art of Ipaehing," depends, in a great decree, the 
education of tho masses of our youth, as well as the 
perfecting of the common school system. 

The objects of the Ajsociations, is the miilual im* 
provement of the teachers in thcjir profesaioo. The 
principal exercises of the meetings, are teaching the 
branches reijuired by the school laws, and lecturing 
on the •• Art of Teaehiqg." Teachers throughout 
the county are earoeetly solicited to become members, 
and to be punctual in attendii>g tbem^tings of thesf 
Associations, and thereby he inetrumento I in prepar- 
ing|theif brethren, as well as themselves, for t«Aobiog 
with efficiency and success in our common «choola 
It is well known that we have some excellent teach^ 
ersin Lawrenco county, who are willing to mnet 
their bretbern for the purpose of intepohangingview^ 
aod exhibiting their mod«* ofteaehingfor the benefii 
of those whohnve lesa experience dian theniselvee; 
and no doubt all the teaelienoftho eooiKy will avail 



themselves of the opportunity of ^tending the meet- 
ings, that they may share in the benefits arising from 
association. It is ^Iso expected tHat« by these meet^ 
ings, the way wiH be prepared for holding a County 
Institute next fall School Directors, ae far as they 
have been consulted, have agreed to pay their teach- 
ers fbr at tending the Association (one day each month,) 
the same as for teaching. Many of the Directors are 
determined to employ none to tea^b neft winter, but 
competent teachers \ therefore they tqake this liberjil 
oO'er of bearipg part of the expense of i^tteo(ling tho 
teacher's meetings. 

The time haa come when well q^ali|ie4 teacfiera 
are ^ppreci|ited, and for auch there will he a den^and 
and reasonable compensation ; therefore, let all thfit 
expect employ recent as teacher^, he^fuHy prepf^r«d fpr 
the important duties of their profeasipu. 

Scbosl Directors, i^ud other active fri^epida of «4v- 
cnUoQ, pMre rfisAeotfully i^fiOd ^ a^end fi|ld partw- 
pftte in these m^e^if^^ Taon. Bx»«T. 

[Afnmopn Farmm'^ Ifew Ctudh,] 

<B>n§inal tfowumtnuattona. 
mmxDvuLOv bap^t xxjsEcusp. 

Me. BwMloiWM: At tbe iceqMest of eorne of osy 
fellow teachers, I oflbr yon, for pubticatioo, the fol- 
ing schedule, as a plan for conducting scfiooi ^er- 
cisefu It is not to be li^desstood ^h4it the pl%n i^ per- 
jeet, or that it will mit every afhool; but it has been 
used with gratifying results in country achooU, live- 
raging daily about forty five pqpils, ap^ eiobracinir ^11 
the branobet, Irom the alphabet to the higher iiraneh- 
es, uspally tfiugbt in common schools. 

The plan necessarily presupposes the uae of a. qui- 
form aeriee of o)a^ books, wittoat which it co^d 
not be carried so advantageeiialy into efibd. 

it may be thought that the lasaee receive entire 
ly too little time in their recitations, in order to 
make rapid ^(^gi&n in their ftudi^; but experiien^e 
will soon prove thai if only one thing at a time is 
attended to, which should be the mle pf every teac|i* 
er, more miay hfi done in a few n^inntsfi ttian in many, 
under the opposite ^«tem«by wkieh we attempt sev« 
eral things at the same time and fhil of success in filU 
Upon thin principle, the scbedMle it leased, ^nd it.is 
believed, whan jndioiousl^ introduced iatoeohoels, it 
will render the exercises systematical, and eontrib* 
ute much towards iK^cunng good rder. Qn occa- 
sions wh/en the ^J^^^in^ of the so|iod #»e qt » geii« 
eral character, the usual «iode cf proeeedinif may 
he set aside. It is not deemed necessary to say 
more of the utility pf t^ pl«o^ hot ^«s^ly to gix# a 
brief explanation of it. 

It will be seen that the forenoon exercises are diA 
ferent from t}iose in the afternoon. The lefl hand 
column of the Programme for Cfae^moniiDgeaercisos^ 
shows lbs tlvke cf opening aod clcsicf tiie school 
and also the llMal wliich jMsh exercise commeiipfc 
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The fecond colunn, ike time occupied by eaoh cIiubb 
ID recit«ticm. The tkird* the No. of cUm. tbe 
feupth, the kinil ef veeitotioa. The ftflb eet of 
colomBS includes tihe wbole order of etody and reci- 
tation ; the deeoling recitatioiit And 1, etsdy of 
the different branches, under which thejF fespeetive* 
I J stand. After the writing exercise in the fore* 
DooBf the advanced otaases are enabled to prepare 
their recitationa for the aftereoon; and so also in the 
afternoon, those who do not participate in any of the 
exercises after recess, are enabled to stgd^ the les 
sons for the foNowing morning : thus avoiding ail 
conflict among the classes iH studying and reciting. 

Avoe Row. 
Lancatter^ Map^ 1856. 
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OAimL-m. t. 

Ma. BuRBowBS. — In a former article, I wiis led, by 
way of illnstration, to mention Geography, as a 
branch apon which the teacher should daily bestow 
attention, if he woiild inducer an interest in its por- 
suit. Altboqgh the object of these artidea is not, 
primarily, to iftvstrate any .particular mode of teach- 
ing any branch, still the nature of the topic e^- 
dently allows some latitude , in thi9 direction, by 
way of illustrating and enforcing the main proposi- 
tion, *' That the teacher should ditily study." As 
we address ieacken, we hope, however, to be ex- 
cused from Uxwifvr-Uke precision upon the; e p^ia^^. 

Perhaps there is no branch of sMidy which pro- 
duces so little of that healthy vig^^r and glow of 
mind, so essential in the stadeat, as the hare out- 
lines of Qeograpby. The daes of pupils who study 
it, are not of coone of sufficient age and maturity of 
thought, either to discoTer striking excellencies and 
beauties in the study its#lf, te cos^pieheiid the ex- 
tent to which it will be applied in the pursuit of 
other studies, or in the practical c6noerns of life. — 
The tracing of hoandary lines aa4 mountain 
ranges, straining over the pronunciation of difficult 
geographical names, and wading throuf^h unknown 
a^as> in search of Ul<md$f soon become tasks produc- 
ing few sensations, except that of irksomeness. — 
Here lie the difficulties in the way of its successful 
pursuit. An interest must be excited and the at- 
tention enlisted. This work performed, and the 
student will help himself; the difficulties in the 
subject being few, with the exception perhaps of the 
effort of memory, required, to retain, when -learned. 
Bnt if the teacher, in connection with his other du- 
ties, perform this for his Qeograpby class, he has 
enough to do. It will not uoewer to tell them that 
the subject is beautiful, or extremely useful; for how 
can that be belioTed which is not, to some extent, 
comprehended ? A jewel in a casket, is not a jew- 
el in sight. The living teacher most disclose these 
gems. No text-book, however perfect, can perform 
the labor for him. 

The topics of Geography furnish ample field for 
interesting remark. Let the teaoher avail himself 
of the opportuni^, not emitting of eearse, to lead 
out the thoughts of the piipil upon the theme be 
pursues. ]tet especially should the teacher be un- 
satisfied with the old ideas upon science. Let him 
pry after mote truth. The bare satiefaetion of com- 
prehending a new idea, should he considered as am- 
ply remunerative. Interest yourself Ihllow teacher, 
in daily study ; and what surer way, I ask, can you 
take to exert an interest in the same among your 
pupils r Like, averywhere begets its like. 

Bat toietum from this digression :— «Do the cla» 
M\f eompiehed the reason why the sun seems to 
rise and set; are thfff all suse that the earth is an 
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Ablate spbeniid {--*4iid have they erer had any hints 
conceraing the probable cause of this shape ? — 
Would not the reason why we hare sammer when 
the sun is farther off, iBterest them a little ? If yon 
think so, suppose yon «pend an honr each day for 
their benefit upon these points.' Pei:haps some of 
them may have queried why the tide ebbs and 
flows ; or perhaps have wondered what on earth 
could make the gulf steam ; or why it coaldh't just 
as well rain on a desert as anywhere ? If they 
have, it might be as well to satisfy them. 

Effort is the price of success, with you, teacher ) 
as well as with your pupil; and while you urge him on 
to patient, untiring effort, don^t forget the practice 
of what you secommend. The study of science is 
ever new : inasmuch as nature is its groundwork. — 
She issues new editions, at least every year. Let it 
be the teacher's ambition, in perusing them, to ex- 
tract nutriment for that wonderful germ — ^the hu- 
man intellect G. W. D. 

ChMUr, D^mpore eo., June 2, 1855. 



ties of the commonwealth are of general interest, 
and the discussion of an important question in one 
county, when it becomes known throughout the 
State, would call the attention of teachers in other 
counties to the matter, and thus a concert of action 
be secured. 

Please to add to yovr list of county papers that 
give a column to educational topics, the Bradford 
Reporter, edited by E. 0. Goodrich, and tjie Brad- 
ford Argus, edited by Mr. PaMons. 

I en€lQse two dollars, one for myself and one for 
So long hs I remain a teacher in the 



pAT*nr ADYAXci-Mnnnm 

Mr. Bo^itowBS : I found pasted in the June No. 
of the Journal, a notice, saying that my subscription 
had run oAt, by the law of the limitation, and, un- 
less 1 sent on a dollar, I should receive no more. — 
No:tr this is just what I like— this pre-pay system ; 
no collecting old bills, no losing five dollars in this 
and fifty in that city. Having had a little experi- 
ence in conducting educational papers, I am satis- 
fied the best way is to strike from the list the name 
of every subscriber who does not, at the ehd of each 
volume^ pay in advance, for the next year. I am 
heartily glad, therefore, that this ready-pay arrange- 
ment is carried out by the Journal. It is much ea- 
sier to ask a man if he wants a paper, than it is |o 
dun him for a bill that has been accumulating for 
two or three years. It is much easier, too, to pay 
at the commencement of a volume, than it is to hand 
over three or four dollars, after we have forgotten 
that we had been benefitted by the monthly produc- 
tions of the editor and his contributors. 

I was iifiaud to see, also, your remarks relative to 
the detailed proceedings of teachers* meetings. It 
eannot particularly interest your subscribers in 
Berks county, for example, to know at what precise 
time the Association in Bradford county, commen- 
ced each session, and acjourned, — who madj the 
several motions, and wlllit each motion was. Ti ey 
do not know any of the teachers here, neither do 
we know them personally. While this detail is un- 
interesting to those not particularly acquainted with 
the individuals engaged in the meetings, it occupies 
much space in the columns of the Journal, that 
might be taken up with other matter which 
would be beneficial to all. The subjects brought 
before the educational meetings in dmerent iocali* 



State, ygu shall never be obliged, to expunge my 
name from your subscription list. 

G. B. GOBORN. 

Sustpjiehanna Collegiate Imtitvte^ June, 1855. 

Advigb to thosb who Study. — ^Never perplex your 
mind with the fear that you can not remember. — 
Make no effort to remember! Let your whole effort 
be to understand. When the whole subject of your 
lesson is once colhpletely understood, remembering 
will follow as easily and almost as surely as light 
follows the risiq|^ of th^ sun. Try this for one 
month, and then decide. — Lewisburg Chronicle. 

Tkachbr, 

TO THE TSACHXRi 

teacher speed thee on thy mission. 
Go though troubles thee betide, 

Striving e'er with warmest zeal 
Aright the youthful mind to guide ; 

From the duty that's before thee. 
Let no trifle turn aside. 

Bemember, teacher, that thou dealest 

Not with fabrics which decay, 
But with spirits that will live 

Through eternity's long day ; 
Moulding into forms of beauty 

That which ne'er may pass away. 

Forming mind is thy employment, 

Let the task receive thy care; 
For impressions thou art making 

End, ! who can tell us where ; 
Not in this brief life of ours, — 

In the next — perhaps not there. 

Moulding talent, curbing passion, 

By the arts you only know ; 
An employment more ennobling 

Gan not sure be found below ; 
Or one which upon creation 

Doth more real good bestow. 

Destroying vice, promoting virtue, 

This most worthy task is thine. 
As thou guidest each aspirant 

Forth to kneel at learning's shrine:— 
Then though care seems oft oppressive, 

Do thou not at these repine. 
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Teacher, hard though thoa mast labor, 

Let thine arm be firm and strong ; 
And thy watchword ever sboald be, 

To shield the rights— destroy the wrong. 
And, to one who good is seeking, 
What task more noble can belong? 

Helen Jane. 
Harford^ Susqutahnna co,^ Pa. 

TEACBSaS AHD TEXT B00X8. 

To judge of the character of the books UTow used 
in oar schools, by the sonorous and positire tone 
of thoae who are seeking to displace them, we 
should deem them of very little merit ; and yet it 
may be seriously questioned whether, for the last 
twenty years, the frequency of their change has 
been at all compensated by a correspoding improye- 
ment in their quality. Disclaiming, at the outset, 
all respect for that economy which would lay its 
snicidal hand on aught that pertains to the school 
room, to rob it of its useful and attractive adoro- 
mentSy I can not but regard the multitude of new 
books which yeariy scattera ilm recommendations 
over the country, as little other than the produce of 
these admirable coadjutors in the book line, vanity 
and avarice. Publishers are found not too honest 
to offer rewards to persons who will undertake to 
introduce a new series of books into schools ; and it 
is a very prominent duty of thoqe to whom the se- 
lection of text books belongs, to admit no new one 
into school, till they have given it a thorough ex- 
aminatfon. comparing it, at the same time, with the 
one it is intended to supersede. 

That " there is no royal road to learnings" is a 
very true, as it is a veiy ancient, apothegm. But 
this saying of a faithlnl teacher to his august pupil, 
was not more needed, than is an impression on the 
minds of all engaged or concerned in the instruction 
of the young, that no system of school books, hdw- 
ever well devised, can ever supply the place of good 
and able teachers. Give us men of the right stamp 
for these, and I had almost said, the fewer books in 
our schools the better. 

At this period, the State is nearly flooded with 
pamphlets filled with dazsling descriptions and re- 
commendations of Grammars and Readers. It is 
amusing to run over these splendid pufis. Ond pana 
gyrist reaches the climax of his encomiums by calling 
a certain Grammar, "an almighty good book." — 
Though there is nothing in it so bad as that expres- 
sion, I believe it is not suited to take the place of 
grammars now in use. 

There is a large portion of every branch of study 
which, if taught well, must come directly firom the 
teacher's lips. The formality of a book is tfot 
adapted to it. Thus, the first question in another 
Grammar is, "What is your name T an interrogato- 



ry very properly connected with the registry of tiM 
^holars' names, but seldom answered by the gram- 
mar pupil, without the blush of suppressed indigna- 
tion or contempt. The finrt page of the elements 
of a different Grammar is taken up with questions 
and answers on language and ideas. Instead of 
the different parts of speech being introduced in a 
compact form", with concise definitions; they are 
hedged in with circling preparations, and enUngled 
with matter irrelevant and out of plkce. This is 
followed by a work of larger size, and, doubtiess, 
merit. But would not grammar be more rapidly 
and successfully taught in our common schools by 
the use of one book instead of two? Would not 
geography ? A good teacher utters w)R)le pages of 
grammar, arithmetic and geography every day to 
his pupUs ; ay, and elicits whole pages from them ; 
but lie does not print these conversations in a 
hook. 

The elucidations of the teacher; lus complete 
method ; his punctuality,- his steadf^tness of pur- 
pose; his<warm attachment for iis school, which 
cannot be disguised ; his earnest tones of pessaa- 
sion, rendered tenfold powerful by the honest and 
broken voice which now and then betray his noble 
appreciation of that knowledge which his genius Is 
picturing forth for the inspiration of his pupils; 
these are the qualities and these the efforts that are 
to enable us to realize the magnificence, the splen- 
dor and the beauty of the schbol system. 

Let it be remembered that books are only aids, 
and are not expected to perform the main duties of 
a teacher. They never can do this. Though the 
school room were crowded with them, and its walls 
lined with apparatus, if the teacher have not tlie 
ability, and energy, and skill, and an absorbing 
interest in his work, there will be no proper expan- 
sion of the youfiiful mind, no Ipve of study inspired ; 
the fond anticpations of parents will be taken away^ 
and the magnificence of the State wasted. 

J. F. B. 
Brady* 8 Bend, Armstrong co,, 3fay, 1866. 

«< WHO BEADS A TBACH]EB*8 JOXJBVALr 
The above caption is from "Eecreations of a Fed- 
agogae," in the April number of the N. Y. Teacher. 
The author tells his readers that "prominent teach- 
ers '» have made this remark to him, with the addi- 
tion that they "never pretend to read these Teach- 
ers* papers." He also informs ns, in his recreatiom, 
that he has (bund '^scores of teachers who take no 
educationid journal what^ner." •* Now," continues 
•' Pedagogue," ** either our teachers' journals are be- 
hind the age, — net adapted to ;the wants of teach- 
ers,— or great numbers of our best teachers are pro- 
foundly indifierentto their worth." And he supposes 
that *' hoik art partiaUy true," I would suggest 
another supposition ; aAd HuX is Huit " aUpnmmeni 
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ieaeherg" are not the beit teachers. He who despises 
a teachers' journal, becanse it discnsses the modes of 
teaching A, B, G, may be **prominerU,** bat he is not 
a teacher of the ri^t sort. Yet "Pedagogae*' 
thinks this a good reason for a' good teacher to not 
read them. He says : 

" He has^ never seen an edac|tional magaziAe 
which either in design or execution, caois up to his 
yiews of the st^dard required by the circumstances 
of the teacher's profession. Modes of teaching the 
elementary branches, from A, B, G, upwards, have 
been treated of until it isnow all small talk, about 
which nobody requires farther instruction ; and yet 
every pedagogical tyro, who is proud of seeing his 
name in p«nt, must give his experience, ad nauseam. 
Our best teachers are' tired of these puerilities, and 
don't read them ; and they would rather have the 
perusal of Blackwood, Westminster, Putnam or Har- 
per, than of ail thevo-called *' teachers' journals" 
in Ghrisli^dom." 

" Bal," he asks, *' what shall be done ? Ask any 
of your first-riate teachers — men of literary taste, 
seientific attainments, and above all, of broad phil- 
anthropic charities, as all teachers should be— what 
kind of a monthly journal they would like best, if 
Hhey could have but one for themselves, their friends, 
and the whole neighborhood ; and their answer will 
point in the common sense way to the desired end. 
It would be a periodical adapted primarily to the 
wants of the teacher, considered as a learner, in 
which formally stated modes of instruction should 
be less prominent than facts and principles ; and the 
leading aim of which should be to prepare the teach- 
er for his work by making him, first, a scholar in 
the branches which he is to teach, and secondly, a 
truly intelligent man ; and in the second place, it 
should have a look towards secucjpg the attedtion 
of as large a number as possible of the good citizens 
in every intelligent community, whom it should 
strive to interest in all just and wise efforts— strict- 
ly educational and otherwise — ^to improve the moral, 
intellectual and physical condition of the people. 

" All the branches of mental culture, — ^might they 
not be so popularized as to iifterest the masses, or 
at least to stimulate the miDd to a love of them ? — 
In morals, might it not be continual y enforced upon 
the people, that Christianity is the great parent of 
all tne virtues, and that the latter are the onlysafe- 
guard of the liberties oFeven an intelligent people? 
And the physical sciences— who shall number them, 
or attempt to estimat«the value of a knowledge of 
them to a free community." 

The kind of eduoationiil periodicals he "tDou^dr^ 
commend to t^ favor of his brethren," is a kind which 
seems to us to be better s^ted to the ** intelligent 
eommunity" at large, than to the special wants of 
the teacher, as a teacher. True, a teacher should 



be posted up in this " general intelligence " of the 
times ; but it seems to us, that a teachers* Journal is 
not exactly the proper vehicle for communicating 
this kind of knowledge, any more than a knowledge 
of the sciences, which a teacher should likewise be 
posted up in. For a teachers' journal to have a 
''department of periodical literature," is well 
enough ; but to make this a principal object, seems 
to be going too far. 

He wishes to make our journal interesting to 
" those who are not teachers." Now, we cannot ex- 
pect a teachers' journal to be interesting to the 
public at large, withoQt compromising, in some mea- 
sure, its usefulness, as a truly professional journal. — 
Such a journal, whether medical, mechanical, legal, 
or educational, cannot interest the reading public ; 
and to fill it with "toryism, transcendentalism, slavery, 
onH-slavery , temperance, periodical literature, current 
news of the day, history, book notices, {fc, to enable it 
to "rank with the Westminster, London Quarterly, ^c, 
i^c, in ihe department of general literature," is not to 
make it Kteaehers^ Journal. We repeat that it should 
be strictly pn>/*e«iikmaZ, whether read by the public, 
or not. But ** prominent teachers will not read it.** — 
Ay, we have known ^'prominent teachers " who de- 
spis^ ** small talk" about teaching the primary 
branches of the school room. But that did not 
prove them to be the best teachers ; — nor that they 
had the true spirit of teachers ; — nor that they,them- 
selves, needed not instruction in the mode of teach- 
ing these branches. 

He who despises sinall things is generally deficient 
in larger things. It seems to us that the art or 
science of teaching is the true province of a teach- 
ers' journal ; as much so as the true province of a 
medical^'ourual is the ''healing art; " and the low 
estimate placed upon it by the would-be great, is 
no proof of their want of the very instruction it 
gives. 

It may be Itdded that a main object of such a jour- 
nal is to enlighten the minds of these very '^promi- 
nent, teachers " and teach them the true interests of ' 
their profession ; whereby they may become useful 
as well as prominent. E. Lambobx. 

Wett Lampeter, Lancaster eo.,Pa., May, 1865. 



WHO ABI THE PAXlOHBf 

A subject for the consideration of Teachers and 
the people. 
Not unfreqoently is a school spoken of as patron* 
ized by such and such persons. Men, indeed, have 
not blushed to speak of themselves as the patrons of 
such or such a school. The expression is a very 
common one ; hut aa error as well as a simple ex* 
pression. Be a teacher ever so competent for the 
duties of his vocation ; be he ever so diligent and in^ 
defatigable in the discharge of his duties ; let him« in 
the spirit of a trtM teacher, aim at being a public 
bene&ctor, and the public will not rarely afiect to 
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patronize him ! And— oh, sbame !«-nominal teach- 
ers 80 lower the dignity of the profeeaion, aa to speak 
of those whose children they are creating^ as their 
patnmw. 

Bat who are the patrons in education 1 Do we 
Bpesk of patrenizing a judge, or a legislator, or a 
preacher, or a lawyer, or a physician 1 No, we do 
BO such thing. Who would think of the like ? All 
are agreed that these men, if true men, are patrons 
to society. Society, constituted as it is of good and 
bad, could not do without them. And is it not wrong, 
on the same principle, to talk of patronizing a teach- 
er? 

When a professional teacher labors with any spirit 
other than that of promoting the public good, and 
estimates the value of his school by the amount of 
his salary;— when he forgets that he is a^teacher, and 
degenerates into a mere trafficker iu the food of 
minds, for a little perishing silver and gold — then may 
he talk of his patrons and their patronage. Bi^t he 
who labors faithfully and diligently iu this arduous 
Yocation, is a patron to society. Does society any 
more patronize him than it does ita minister, or its 
l^islatire representative, or ita physician ? Surely 
not. And if these men are patrons to society, as 
none will dispute, ranch more is the teacher a patron 
and a public benefactor. It is his to rear the tender 
plant It is his to direct the mind in ita first efforts 
to ascend the hill of science. It is his to bend to the 
course of truth and virtue the spirit of the very hope 
of our country ; to •• toach the young idea koto to 
shoot.'* Next to a mother's care of the infant mind, 
is that of the teacher. And if he properly cares for 
the minds and the souls of those entrusted to his care, 
is he tk6X more than a patron to society ? is he not 
more than a benefactor! 

The true teacher can do without the world ; but 
the world, if it would remain free and civilized, can 
not do without him. This femark may seem severe ; 
hot it is, nevertheless, true. He who is truly quali- 
fied to teach, is qualified for many a more lucrative 
employment, tie can live in a hundred ways, with- 
out teaching; yes, and live better and longer too, 
perhaps; while without him, society would droop and 
die, as droops and dies the summer flower, when the 
gentle dews and the sweet light of the sun are ex- 
changed, for the severe frost and cold north winds of 
autumn. In the language ot a distinguished teacher 
of New York— Rev. B. R. Hall: 

'* Let no one, then, insult our profession by aSbct- 
ing to be a patron ; and let no teacher meanly lower 
the loftiness of ita grandeur by a sycophantic fondling 
in miscallinir persons who are deeply debtors to his 
labor and skill, for the excellence of their children." 

^ L J. Stinb. 

Chamberehurg Tutor and Pupil. 



JJ'otlcta of 0fl)aols, 

BXADIH0 SCHOOLS. 

Ths OmLDiuBH's Visit.— The prettiest exhibition 
that we have ever had in Beading, took place on 
Wednesday afternoon last. The managers of the 
Agricultural Society had invited the teachers and 
children of the public schools, to visit the Floral 
Fair, and the occasion was taken by the Board of 
Controllers to give the citizens some idea of what 
our schools are. 

The town, never before, saw so many pretty, neat 
and intelligent chUdren together. They met, with 



their teachers, at the various school houses, after 
dinner; the schools of each ward took their posi- 
tions on Penn street, where the whole united and 
proceeded to the Fair Ground, mai^halled by Wm. 
H. Stjuckland, Esq., and accompanied by the City 
Band. Various counts make the number in the 
ranks from 2700 to 2900, and, where there were so 
many little folks to count, to dp so was no easy task. 
The schools are at the lowest point, as to numbers! 
at this season of the year — being on the eve of va- 
cation, — or they 6ould easily have furnished over 
three thousand children. Few of our citizens we 
imagine, had any just idea as to what an important 
" institution'' our schools had become 

The affair was got up on a day's ubtice, and no 
effort was made at display. Plain banners indicated 
the various wards, and one carried by the High 
School bore the motto, ''Education, the safety of 
the Nation," — true doctrine, for a people properly 
educated can fiever be enslaved, and not long de- 
ceived. > o 

The fine appearance which the children mads was 
a sonrce of general remark. Our jmblic' schools 
have become the ground on which all me<it as equals ; 
yet none are lowered, but all elevated. Tiiey are a 
democratic institution, and should be the boast of a 
republican nation. The time has— thank Heaven 
and the Directors— passed away, when the pnUic 
schools were not considered the best schools, and 
not fit for those who considered themselves the best 
people. Any who would now be silly enough to ob- 
ject to sending to them, would only be laughed at 
as behind the age. ' 

So, of course, we had a full representetion of the 
young of Reading, and one of which the city may be 
proud. There were the children of the rich and the 
children of the poor ; the children of the educated, 
and the children of those who desire that their off- 
spring sjball be better instructed than themselves ; 
all, equally happy, and daily drinking in the same 



privilege frdm the same pure fountain. 

Many of the banners were beautifully ornamented 
with flowers ; the children wore wreaths and carried 
boqnets, so that the whole looked like a floral pro- 
cession. Much credit is due the teachers of the 
city for their exertions to gratify their pupils and 
make the affair pass off pleasantly. We noticed an 
exuberance of flowers tastefully arranged iu the 
North West Ward, and a very beautiful wreath in 
Spruce. 

This procesbion afforded a marked contrast to the 
one which took place about a week before. No 
drunken rowdies, no vulgarity and profaqity — the 
object innocent and laudable. Mothers looked on 
with smiles, and sisters had no reason to weep to 
see a brother there. We believe the whole affair 
had a good effect, and think that it might be re- 

peated on some future occasion with advantage. 

Berks i^ SchuyUdU Journal. 



JHechanicsbargyCamberland Co., Public Schools. 

' We are informed that the present Board of Direc- 
tors are resolved to make some very important im- 
Srovements in the school rodms of this . borough , 
uring the present season. The rooms are to be 
thoroughly renovated,the desks and seats made more 
comfortable, good board walks laid from the street 
to the school building, together with other import- 
ant changes that are really required. 

The schools will also be graded, and, not least, 
the rates of salary will be increased, in order to se. 
cure the services of competent teachers in each de 
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partment. This is the true policy, and if properly 
applied, it will produce a corresponding change in 
school afifairs. W>» have the fallest confidence in 
the wisdom of thw Board, and hope their efforts will 
meet the approbation of the citizens. We sincerely 
hope that teachers will not be selected solely on 
account of their scholastic attainments, without re- 
ference to morals, or temperament. There are many 
that have perhaps been crowned with Academic ho- 
Dors> bat who nnfortntaately possess an unhappy tern-, 
perament, or kck the faculty of imparting their 
Knowledge to the young, in the happy and attractive 
style that smooths the path of learning, and leads 
the youthful mind, by easy steps, np the rugged side^^ 
of the Hill of Science. To constitute a teacher, it 
requires a iombination of education, happy temper- 
ament, high-toned morality, Christian mildness, and 
the faculty of conveying ideas to the young in a 
style adapted to their capacity. — Gleaner. 



(Sbucational inodetied. 



*- Westmoreland Co., Allegheny township. 

The unBersigned having b^en appointed a com- 
mittee td draft resolutions, express! vp of the view? 
of^the Allegh^'oy twp , Tcacbprs- Audocialion, on the 
subject of common schools, retispcctrully submit th':' 
ful lowing 

PRBAMBLE AND RESOLUTIONS : 

WuBRBAS. Eiucation con]pr<^hend8 all the series 
of instruction and dihcipline which id intended to 
enlighten the understanding, correct tie temper, 
and lorin the manners and hubits of youth, and fit 
them for usefulness in their future stations: there- 
fore. 

Resolved, That the education of our Common 
School should be moral, physical, and intellectual. 

Resolved, That it is a duty incumbent upon the 
teacher to attend to the phyeical education of his pu- 
piU, thnr th^'ir constitutions may remain unimpaired. 

Resolved, That the teacher who is incapable of 
telling, in smooth, and intelligible language, whut 
he protreses to know, is incompetent to fill his office 

Resolved, That the good teacher will engage in 
his profession from choice rather than necessity. 

Resolved. Thai as *• order is the first law of na- 
ture." 8o it should be the first law of the schoolroom; 
and that the teacher should make such a distribution 
of his time, that he may have •• a time for everything 
and attend to everything in itfl lime." 

Resolved, That small children should not be con- 
fin'd more than an hour at a time; that their recita- 
tions should be short and frequent; and that during 
tli(' rest of the time, they should be allowed to use 
b1 ttf s for drawiiig, or be furnished with some other 
eiuplnymcnt interesting and instructive. 
- fiesolved Thateducition consists, not so much in 
iii.KtitmjjT a knowledge of facts, as in giving the 
mini tho proper bent and dieciptine, to capacitate it 
for ndependent investigation. 

Rrsolvfd, That mental Arithmetic, properly 
t:i:.^iii. K> one of the most efi^cient auxiliaries in dis- 
c <>; iifitr ihe youthful mind ; and that the study of it 
fill. Hid commence as soon as the child can read in- 

tt>|!i/ih!y 

Hf'sohed, That Reading should be tanght both as 
an irr and science, so that, by distinct articulation^ 
].r"iii'r in(1» ctions, emphasis, &c., the exact senti- 
D-'Mtt- «!t the author may be given. 



Resolved, That since a knowledge of Geography 
dept'nds much upon the memory, and is therefore, cal- 
culated to strengthen thaX faculty, the study of it 
should be commenced as soon as the child can read 
intelligibly. 

Resolved^ That, because a knowledge of English 
Grammar depends, more upon the judgment, than 
»Mt her Geography or Arithmetic, considerable pro- 
gress, in these, should be made, before it is com- 
inenced. 

Resolved, That compositidn should be taught in 
aJl our common schools, as the most eflUcient means 
of making fhe study of English Grammar practical^ 

Resolved^ That, in every town, village and popu- 
lous district, where a hundred children and upward, 
can be conveniently; congregated, graded schools 
should be established as the most efficient means of 
t>levating the standard of general education. 

Resolved, That when common schools cannot be 
graded, it is injudicious to introduce other branches 
than those required by the present law of this State, 
except it bo the study of Physiology ; as in ordinary 
coinmon schools it requires the most systematic ar- 
rangement of classes to do justice even to those. 

Rf solved. That arithmetic can be taught most suc- 
ce&^sfully in classes; and that the pupil should be 
required to demonstrate every pHnciple upon tho 
blackboard. 

Resolved, That inducements should be held out 
10 young men to ma^ke teaching a permanent profes- 
sion ; and that, other things being equal, such per- 
sons should have the preference. 

Resolved, That since education has long been ac- 
knowled£red to be the only safeguard of our civil 
and religious institutions, it is miserable economy to 
commit the education of our youth to those who are 
either incompetent or immoral. 

Resolved, That the passage of the present school 
law, evinces an increased interest in the cause of ed- 
ucation in this commonwealth, and, although some 
things may yet be wanting to make the system com- 
plete, if judiciously carried out, the day is not far 
distant, when the schools of Pennsylvania will com- 
pare favorably with those of any other State in the 
Union. 

D. M'Kbb, 

RoBr. Tborn, y Committee. 

Jab. S. Hawkb. 



Teachers' Institute of Bucks County. 

[On account of going to press with our last paper at 
a much earlier hour than usual, we were necessarily 
obliged to omit a notice of the Teachers* Institute, 
held in this borough a few days previously. The 
attendance, was very large, when the inclemency of 
the weather is taken into consideration. Among the 
strangers present who delivered lectures were Pro- 
fessor Stoddard of Wayne county. Professor Saur- 
DBRB of New York, and Doctor Hoaolard of New 
Jersey. They are all gentlemen of extensive litera- 
ry and scientific acquirementB, and their exertions in 
behalf of the cause of popular commoA school educa- 
tion, are well known and properly appreciated in 
this community. The first named gentleman isqoite 
a young man, was the principal of a Normal school in 
Wayne county, and is the author of a valuable series 
of school books, several of which can be examined by 
parents, school directors and teachers, bv apnlication 
tothisoffice, digitized by VjUU^eC 
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Conventions of teachers, ecbool directors and pa* 
renta, to consult together, will no doubt be produc- 
tive of much good, and materially assist in aiding for- 
ward the good cause ofdififuaing general intelligence 
among the rank and file of the people. In our com- 
mon schools, ail children meet on a perfect level. 
They assemble on a general platform, where there 
are no distinctions, no castes, and those of one man 
are just as good as another — sometimes a little bet- 
ter. The son of a day labort:risin the same class, 
reads the same books, and receives just as much at- 
tention from the teacher as he who can boast of hif* 
thousands — well secured by bond and mortgage. It 
is in these schools tha tour future Governoi's and Prp* 
sidents are to be found, and it thof^e having charge oK 
these institutions of learning, will only attend to 
them properly, we may lay back on our oars and con- 
clude that the «* country *s safe !** — Doylestown De- 

WUKTUt, 

Teaehers' Institute. 

Pursuant to previous notice, a Session of the 
Teachers* Institute of Bucks county commenced in 
the Court House, in Doylestown, on Friday, the first 
of June, 1855. The minutes of the meeting of th*' 
28th of March last were read and adopted. Th" 
committee appointed to prepare a constitution report- 
ed a* draught of a constitution, which af\er some 
amendments, was adopted as follows: 

PRBAMBLB. 

To enlist the interest, secure the influence, and 
promote the efiicient action of the friends of educa- 
tion in Bucks couuty,|in improving the standard gf 
the teacher's profession, and thus promoting ed«jca- 
tional advancement; we whose names are hereunto 
appended, resolve ourselves into an ajBsociatioo for 
said purpose, and do adopt the following constitu- 
tion : 

Art. 1. This association shall be called the Bucks 
county Educational Society. 

Aet. 2. The officers of this association shall be a 
President, two Vice Presidents, two Recording Sec- 
retaries, and one Corresponding Secretary, Treasu- 
rer, and an Executive Committee of five memb«'rs. 
Art. 3. The officers shall be chosen annually. 
Art. 4. It shall be the duty of the President to 
preside at all meetings ; in his absence the Vice 
Presidents shall preside. 

Art. 5. It shall be the duty of the Corresponding 
Secretary to conduct the correspondence of the as 
Bociatioo. 

Art. 6. It shall be the duty of the Recording Sec 
retaries to make a record of all the proceedings of 
the association, preserve all papers belonging to it, 
ajid to prepare for publication a report of its proceed- 
ings at each meeting. 

Art. 7 It shall be the dnty of the Treasurer to 
receive all moneys belonging to the association, and 
to pay all orders signed by the President and Secre- 
tary. 

Art. 8. It shall be the duty of the Ezecative 
Committee to prepare business for the meetings, of 
which they shall give three weeks notice. 

Art. 9. This association shall hold at least one 
stated meeting in each year; but may be convened 
oftener by the call of the President 

Art. IOl The business of each meeting .shall con- 
sist of addresses, lectures, discussions, &c., as ar- 
ranged by the Executive Committee. 
Art. 11. Any friend of Education may become a 



member of the society, by signisg this constitution 
and payiniof annually to the treasun^r the sum of fifty 
cents. Females are admitted members of the asso- 
ciation without paying the initiation fee. 

Art, 12. Any article of this constitution may be 
altered or amended by a vote of two-thirds of the 
members present. 

A committee of five was appointed to report per- 
manent officr^rs of the meeting, consisting of James 
Anderson, John K. Torbert, J. Watson Case, Ann E. 
Smith and Japnet Warnet. 

The meeting then adjourned till 2 o'clock. 

AFTBRNOON SBSSION. 

Joseph Fell, E. Hinds, and M. B. Linton were ap- 
pointed a business committee. The committee on 
permanent officers made the following report: 

Preiident—Jonzpn Fbll ; Vice Pretidents — ^G. 
Lear and Rev. R. D. Morris ; Recording Secretaries 
— Ensrene Smith and Eweretta McV. Budd ; Correa* 
ponding Secretary — James Anderson ; TVfasiirer— 
J. Watson Case ; Executive Committee — E. Hinds, 
W. T. Rogers, Mahlon B. Linton, Sallie Howell and 
Miss Henrietta Rose. 

The Business Committee reported that the first 
half hour would be devoted to 

Mental Arithmetic — Professor Stoddard. 

Half an hour to Elementary Sounds — Mr. Saun- 
ders. 

Half an hour tb Practical Arithmetic— Prof. Stod- 
dard. ' 

Half an hour to Critical Reading — Dr. Hoagland. 

Half an hour on the iqfiportance of co-operation 
with the present movements in favor of Education 
— Jnmes Anderson. 

Adjourned to meet at 7} o'clock. 

BTBNINO SBSSIOIf. 

Dr. Hoagland lectured on the formation of Teach- 
ers* Institutes. 

I'rofessor Saunders lectured on the relation of 
Teacher and Pupils. 

Professor Suxldard delivered a discourse on Edu- 
cation genefally. 

Adjourned to meet at 9 o'clock, next morning. 

8AT17RD4T MORHIRO. 

Session opened at 9 o'clock. Mr. Shrope exhibit- 
ed a map of the United States, by Mitchell, (author 
of a series of Geography,) engiraved on metal plate, 
the first that has been executed ; showing the local- 
ities, boundaries, &«., clearly and distinctly. 

The following letters were received from J. D. 
Mendenhall, of Bristol, and Dr. Wm. Darlington, 
of West Chester, which were read : 

Wbst Cbbstbr, Mat 5, 1855. 

Deur Sir. — Tour fa?or of the 80th ult. came duly ' 
to hand. I am very sensible of the compliment im- 
plied by your kind invitation,— and should be happy 
to visit your county for the purpose indicated,if 1 could 
accomplish it: But I find myself growing so old 
(on the shudy tide of 73), and feel do sensibly the 
indisposition to exertion incident to that age, that I 
must beg you to excuse me. I leave home very sel- 
dom, of Tate ; and when I do, I almost resolve, to 
myself, that each time shall be the last. 

I am much in favor of introducing the elements of 
Natural History into our schools: and hayenrged the 
study of Botany upon every young person in oar 
country, in the last edition of my Flora, In fact, l 
have said, there, nearly everything I could advance, 
if I were to come in person. Still, I am always glad of 
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an opportunity to aid, or show beginners, how to in- 
yeatigrate the characters of Plants. — Provided I can 
have it about home. 

I am much gratified to learn that Backs county is 
disposed to encourage a Teachers* Im$titute f and 1 
hope the friends of education will perscTere in the 
good work. Last fall, I prepared a petition to the 
Legislature, in behalf of an InMtitute^ in this county : 
and if the encouragement asked for, is obtained,! trust 
the project will work its way to public favor, and be- 
come general throughout the State. I enclose a 
copy of the petition. If you have not seen it, it may 
serve to give you an idea of our views, aad the mo- 
tives for pressing them. Wm. Daeungtom. 

Mr. Jos. Fill, Bucks County. 

Bristol, May 81, 1855. 
JosBPH Fku., Esq., 

Dear Sir, — ^I f egret very much 
that I am prevented being with you to-morrpw and 
Saturday, but business of importance will occupy my 
t^me. The object of the Convention has my hearty ap- 
probation. If our Directors were all of the same way 
of thinking, all of our teachers would have been sent 
to the Convention without cost to them. 

I will send you some maps and compositions by the 
stage to-morrow morning. Will you be kind enough 
to send to the stage office for them ? They are now 
(4 o'clock, p. m.) in preparation, and are, of necessity 
executed in great haste, as it was not determined 
upon, ia time, to give that attention to them they de- 
serve. I shall not have an opportunity of reading 
the compositions before they go, as they are not yet 
completed. If you should litany persons seo them, 
please make the apology for the girls, that they are 
all prepared in hasie. The maps and compositions 
are by the Girls Grammar School, under the charge 
of Miss Burrows. 

I place these maps at your disposal, to make such 
disposition of as you see proper. If there are any pre 
sented from other schools,^nd an opportunity of ez 
changing, I should feel gratified to have some of them, 

I cannot close without again expressing my regret 
that I cannot be with you. 

Very truly yours, J. D. Mrrdbnhall. 

Some beautiful pieces of con) position on various 
subjects were rebeived from the schools mentioned 
by Mr. Mendenhall, by Catharine Wood, Mary 
Jane Osmond, Emma S. Boyle, Eveline Hall, and 
Sarah S. Repsher; also from Mrs. Budd*s school, 
Solebory, Felecia Livezey, Emma Head, Martha 
Hont, J*. C. Fly, A. P. Shunts, and Joseph Paxson. 
We tender our thanks to the authors and hope we 
may have more at our next. 

Prof. Stoddard continued his remarks on Arith- 
metic. Professor Saunders exercised the teachers 
in reading, showing in a strong light the imperfec- 
tions in our present mode of teaching this subject. 

A discitssion took place on the propriety of holding 
another Institute this year. After a very interesting 
debate^ it,was agreed to hold one some time in Octo- 
ber next, to continue one week. 

A committee of five, consisting of Henry G. Booz, 
Oliver S. Fell, Lewis Worthington, Martha Price, 
and Sallie E. Smith were appointed to prepare By- 
Laws. . 

The following resolutions were ofiered by the Ex- 
ecutive Committee and unanimously adopted : 

'ReMoivedf That Boards of Directors are particu- 



larly solicited to grant facilities for the attendance 
by teachers at meetings of this kind. 

Reeolved, That we earnestly request the school 
directors of the various districts of the county, not to 
permit the time of teachers in attending meetings of 
this kind to affect their compensation, but th^t time 
shall be considered as rendered to their several dis- 
tricts the same as teaching, as we deem the know- 
ledge gained in the art of their profession a sufficient 
remuneration fbr the time spent 

Reeohed^ That our special thanks are due Pro- 
fessor Stoddard, of Wayne, Mr. Saunders, of New 
York, and Dr. Hoagland, of New Jersey, for the 
highly important and instructive aid they have re- 
spectively rendered in the exercises of this meeting. 

And in view of the pleasures and benefits realized, 
we cordially extend to them an invitation to visit 
our county Again, upon the important mission of 
Education. 

Dr. E. D. Buckman made some very appropriate 
remarks on the subject of writing. 
Adjourned till 1^ o'clock. 

UmrRNOOH SBSSIOV. 

James Anderson addressed the Society on the sub- 
ject of Grammar. 

Prof. Stoddard addressed the Society on Mental 
Arithmetic and school government, and in his re- 
marks exhibited some comical school scenes. 

Several maps,d^c., drawn by the pupils of Henry 
G. Booz*s school at Bristol, were exhibited, show/ing 
what scholars can do, if they will adopt the motto, 
" try, try again," instead of " I can't do it" The 
names of the pupils were — T. S. Booz,E. S. Naylor, 
J. A. rfawk, P. D. Harris, G. W. Johns, E. Wright, 
Sarah Jane Repsher, Wesley Johns, J. W. Wright, 
Wm. Nelson, G. 8. Conrad, Mary Hall, Catharine 
Morgan H. Snyder, C. E. Scott, C. J. Tonkin, E. A. 
Drecy, E. H. Osmond, S. P. Canes, Emma S. Boyle, 
Wm. F. Comly, E. Wildman, Kate 9reckwood, H. 
J. Kurtz, C. G. Johnson. 

In conclusion George Lear, Esq., addressed the 
institute in an interesting and complimentary man- 
ner. 

A number of ladies and gentlemen joined the As- 
sociation and united themselves with the Society. 

On motion the Society then adjourned to meet at 
the call of the President 

EWIRRITA McV. BUDD, J S^C^^^'" 



ries. 



fShisqaehanna Co. Teachers' Association* 

The Susquehanna County Association met, pursu- 
ant to notice, in the Church on Gibson Hill, on Fri- 
day, May 25. 1855, at ten o'clock, P. M. 

While waiting for the arrival of the ofllcers, (none 
being present,} the teachers and others assembled 
listened to an address by Prof. W. Richardson upon 
the duties 6t the teacher— the imperative demand for 
better teachers-^and the necessity of teachers doing 
fill in their power to improve the art of teaching. 

The Association then adjourned to meet at one 
o^clock, P. M. 

▲fTRRROOM SESSION. 

The Association again assembled and organized 
by the election of Wv. T. Casb, Esq., President, and 
B. F. Tewksbory, Secretary, pro tern. 

On invitation Prof. RichardaoD tJueH/ cuMQed the 
session with prayer. ^^^^^^^^^^ 
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On motion the rabject of ■chool goTernment and 
the best mode of instruction was then taken up for 
diflcuaeioD. 

Prof. Richardaon said a yoan^ teacher labored un- 
der great difficulty on first going into school, from 
act having any clear idea of the proper management 
and government of a school. Every teacher should 
Qoderstand the physical and moral constitution of the 
pupils as well as the intellectual,and the best mode of 
teaching them, and they would thereby succeed 
noch better In government No scholar could be 
expected to eit upon a bench, which has no back and 
where his feet cannot reach the floor, without feeling 
an uneasiness, which is almost sure to manifest it- 
self in mischief and disobedience. 

■« W. Tewksbury said he believed moral suasion 
nudi better than legal restraint. A teacher should 
always be pleasant — should gain the esteem of his 
pupils;— would use his influence|to have ajrefractory 
pupil expelled from school. 

F. £. Loom is said he had had but little experience 
10 teaching and hardly formed a definite opinion in 
regard to government. Said he had taught iu Illi- 
nois, but that the school system of that State was not 
as well systematized as that of Pennsylvania. 

J. Wood said he preferred moral suasion to any- 
thing else,as long as It was good, and then ejectment 
from sebool, rather than a resort to corporeal punish- 
ment. Thought the best mode of instruction, th at 
which would interest the pupil most 

B. F. Tewksbury said that as the mind controlled 
all the movements of the physical system, and it was 
necessary to govern the mind in order to control the 
physical action, and as mind could only be acted up- 
on and governed by mind,^ therefore all government 
in the tme and most extensive sense of the term, 
could be nothing more than the control which supe- 
rior, exercises over inferior, mind« If a schpl^r is 
refractory the cause is to be found in bis organization, 
either natural or cultivated, and is no more suscepti* 
Ue of being whipped out, than kindneas and benevo- 
lence are of being whipped ifUo him. Like begets 
like— and w6 should be afiable and kind, and treat 
our scholars humanely. Would not think it best to 
expel scholars from school. 

J. Wood replied : said he desired not to be under- 
stood us wishing the expulsion of a scholar, until be 
had thoroughly tried to recUim him. 

Benjamin Bix, Esq., said he could not give expe- 
rience in teflcAtn^, but could in going to $ehooU — 
Was in favor of moral suasion — once aided in rescu- 
ing a little ehild from the barbarity of a master, and 
felt that he did right He was glad, and believed that 
people were generally, to see teachers coming to- 
gether lor mutual improvement in the art of teach- 
ing—he had been interested and believed all parents 
would be if they attended, actuated by the right spir- 
it of improvement in education. 

Prof. Richardson spoke in regard to the manner 
of Interesting pupils, especially the smaller ones. — 
Give them something to do, or do not ask them to be 
quieter keep out of mischief. When we learn the 
power that interesting has as an auxiliary in govern- 
ment, there will be much more pains taken in regard 
toit 

H. Kingsbury spoke in regard to the schools of 
New York. Pound it much better to have all the pu- 
pils employed in doing that which will interest them 
and also something to their advantage. Saidhefoond 



great difficulty in obtaining a uniformity of text 
books. 

Prof. Richardson said no cenntry took so little in- 
terest in the education of its sovereigns as this. The 
sovereigns of all other countries are highly educated, 
and it is a shame to be outdone by monarchy, when 
here the whole people hold the sovereign power. 

J. L Travis then gave his experience in teaching ; 
also a description of a school he once had charge of 
in Schuylkill county. He gave such s detailed and 
humorous account of it that it interested all ; and, not 
onfrequently convulsed them with laughter. 

W. S. Wilwarth said he thought moral suasion 
would not do in all cases, — waa willing to use it as 
far as it proved efficient — ^thought he had seen many 
cases in which it would prove entirely ineffectual. 

Orlando Tifiany could not agree with Mr. Wil* 
warth — he had the greatest confidence in moral sua- 
sion ; but it needed much experience and knowledge 
in human nature to apply it suecessfully. It needed 
a teacher of the most exalted and noUe character.— 
Had taught in Wisconsin— there they had a Town 
Superintendent, a County Superintendent and a 
State Superintendent and the schools were fiir bet* 
ter managed than in Pennsylvania. Although the 
State was but nine years old, her teachers were bet- 
ter paid, and seemingly more interest taken in the 
welfare of the schools by the parents. From all he 
could gather, their school system worked admirably. 

The discussion was closed, and by request of the 
School Directors of Gibson, the subject of textbooks 
and the best method of securing a uniformity there- 
of, was discussed by B. Dix, Esq., H. Kingsbury, W* 
S. Wilwarth, Orlando Tifikny, et cetera. 

It seemed the general opinion, that the practice of 
merchants going to the city and bringing into the 
county such a diversity of books, was one great ob- 
stacle to the securing of the desired object But how 
should it be overcome 1 

H, Kingsbury said he would pledge himself to fur- 
nish school books to the olerchants at their doors, 
cheaper than they could get them in New York by 
the dozen, so that they could afford them to the peo- 
ple at nearly as cheap a rate, as they now get them 
for in the city. 

He had already done it by some merchants in the 
county, and was dealing with publishers in the city, 
so that he knew he could do it by the whole* Where 
he was ordering a thousand books ^t once, aa he had 
already done, publishers could afiTord to let him have 
th^m much cheaper, than they could merchants by 
the dozen. The discussion here closed* 

Prof. Richardson stated that each board of School 
Directors would receive a copy of the Pennsylvania 
School Journal, without sending to him, as acciden- 
tally mis-stated in the Montrose Democrat 

The next place of meeting was then considered. 
It was finally agreed to meet on Prospect Rock on 
the south side of Elk MounUin, in the township of 
ClIflTord, and if the day was unpleasant to adjourn to 
the meeting-house near McAlla's Mills, or, in the 
local vernacular, <* the Ciiff** : — the meeting to be 
held on the 14th day of June, (third Friday,) at 10 
oVlock, A. M. 

This meeting was unusually well attended, there 
being more than one hundred persons present inclu- 
ding the five following school Directors of Gibson: 
Benj. Dix. Esq., Dr. Arv^en Wilier, Gordon Abel, 
Col. J. L. Gilbert and Horace Tifikny. 

The thanks of the Association are especially due 
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to Messrs. N. E. Kennedy, W. T. Case, Esq., Col. J. 
L. Gilbert, and Joshua Potter, for their kindness in 
furnishing the members from a distance with such 
generous entertainment They will long be re- 
membered, by all who partook of their generous hos^ 
pitality, with the warmest gratitude. Mr. Kennedy 
seemed untiring in his efforts to render the meeting 
of -the Association both pleasant and profitable; — he 
deserves the warmest thanks of the true friends of 
education. 

After a vote of thanks to the Trustees for the use 
of the house, the meeting adjourned to meet as above. 
B. F. Tbwksbubt, Sec. 



Miillin Co« 8c]i€K»l Directors' Conventioiu 

The School Directors of Mifflin county m«t in 
Miss McC6rd*8 school, room* May 22, 1865. 

On motion, Johji Stinb, Jr., of Oliver township, 
was called to the chair, and A. M. Ingram, of Deca* 
tur, was appointed SecreUry. The following Di- 
rectors were present: from Armagh, Dr. Samnel 
Maclay, John Beaty ; Bratton, Daniel Miller, R, 
Bratton, Huston M'Kinstry ; Brown, Samuel Kyle ; 
Derry, Robert W. Shaw, William Wills; Decatur, 
Samuel Brown, Samuel Lauve, Levi Gifl, A. M. In- 
gram; Lewistown, David Bloom, John Hamilton, C. 
Hoover ; Oliver, John Stine, William Irwin, Jacob 
Carver ; Union, Joseph Campbell. 

On motion the teachers of the Public Schools of 
Lewistown were admitted as advisory members. — 
Teachers present : Joseph S. Waream, S. S. Ensmin- 
ger, Mary M'Cord, Jane A. Kerr, Josephine Caro- 
thers, Amelia Fertig, Henrietta Davis, Sarah A. 
Donahoe, Susan Johns. 

On motion, William Irwin stated the object of the 
meeting to be to consider theAdvantage of thecffice 
of County Superintendent, and the propriety of estab- 
lishing Teachers* Institutes, &c. 

On motion/ t^ Directors representing the differ- 
ent Districta in the county were called upon to state 
the condition of the schools', and the sentiment of 
the people in regard to th<> County Superintendent ; 
pending which, on motion of S. S. £nsminger, a com- 
mittee, consisting of Ensm I nger, Campbell & Beaty 
were appointed to wait on Mr. Ross, Co. Supt. and 
invite htm to attend the meeting, and make a report 
of the different schools throughout the county. Af- 
ter a few minuted, Mr. Ross appeared, and addressed 
the Convention, showmgthe condiiion of the schools 
to be as good as could well beejtpected, under all the 
circumstances surrounding them. 

On motion of J. Hamilton, the Directors of the 
different Districts in the county were requested to 
ad'^pt a uniform series of school book8. 

On motion, Mr, Ross was requested to recom- 
mend a series of books suitable, for the schools of 
the county. 

On motion, the Directors of the different districts 
throughout the county were requested to report to 
the County Superintendent, the series of books adopt- 
ed by them in their respective districts. 

The meeting was a pleasant and profitable one tq 
all who attended, and those who remained away, and 
who ought to have been there, sustained a loss for 
themselves and their children, which can never be 
regained. All our aims and objects seem to be di- 
rected to the future. That, then, being the settled 
principle on which all human action is ^sed, why is 
it that the training of the rising generation takes up | 



so little of the public mind 1 Why neglect that which 
is of the only real value to our country's future — the 
proper training of those who are to succeed us, and 
wield for good or bad the destinies of our beloved 
country? 

The proceedings were ordered to be printed in all 
the papers of the county. The best feeling prevail- 
ed throughout the meeting, and after a full and free 
exchange of opinion, the convention adjourned. 

John Stinb, Jr., President. 

A, M. Ingram, Secretary, 

LetMiaoB County Meeting of Teaehers* 

Pursuant to notice previously given, a number of 
the Teachers of Lebanon met together in the Acad* 
eroy Building, on Thursday evening, April 26, 1855, 
for the purpose of organizing a ••Teachers' Associ- 
ation." 

On motion, Mr. J. H. Kluge, the efficient County 
Superintendent of Common Schools, was called to the 
chair, and Mr. D. J. Seltzer appointed temporary 
Secretary. 

The chairman havingstated the objectof the meet- 
ing, and made a few remarks on the importance of 
the occasional convening of Teachers, for the pur- 
pose of interchanging opinions on the different modes 
of teaching, the meeting resolved itself into a com- 
mittee of the whole, to propose some plan for the or- 
ganizing of a " Teachers' Association." 

After a number of teachers had expressed their 
opinions as to the manner of organizing, it was unan- 
imously agreed, that wo organize under the nameof 
•» The Teachers' Association of Lebanon." 

On motion, a committee was then appointed tore- 
port permanent officers for the Association. After 
consulting for a short time, the committee reported 
the following : For President— J , H. Kluob ; Vice 
Pretident-^D.L Seltzer; Secretary-^}, M. Titzell 

Mr. Kluge then briefly addressed the teachers 
present, on the im|K>rtance of the tnovement they 
had made, and pointed out some of the great benefits 
which must result from a well conducted Teachers' 
Association. In the course of his remarks, he read 
an extrar.t from a letter, which he had received from 
Mr. Burrowes, of Lancaster. In this letter, Mr. 
Burrowes strongly recommends the forming of such 
associations, as have for their object the improvement 
ofteachers;and, among other things, he says, that 
though Preachers and Lawyers may deliver pleasing 
evenmg lectures on Education, yet Teacheniare, by 
far, the best instructors of Teachers. Mr. Kluge 
also stated some very interesting facts, relating to 
the late meeting of the County Superintendents at 
Harnsburg, 

On motion, a committee was appointed to draw 
up a Constitution, to be presented for adoption at our 
next meeting. The Committee consisU of Messrs. 
Titzel, Seltzer and McAdam. 

On motion, it was then agreed, that we discuss at 
our next meeting, the different systems employed to 
teach the Alphabet. 

It was also moved and carried, that the Female 
Teachers of Lebanon, be respectfally invited to at- 
tend our meetings. 

On motion, it was resolved, that the proceedings 
of this meeting be published. 

The meeting then adjourned to meet again next 
Thursday evening, at 6i o'clock. 

r >^ f^. . c. ^'^' K1.U0B, President 

J. M. Titzel^ Secretary. 
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HKIfAByB 07DABriSL B. B07SB, 

President of the Freeburg Association of Teachere, 

Union County . 

Gbrtubm BN :— -Permit me to tender you mj grate- 
fal acknowledgemote for the distinction in calling 
me to preside over yoar deliberations. With a ma- 
jority of you I am intimately acquainted. I do not 
intend to give my views upon any method of teach- 
ing, nor upon the subject of school government, pun- 
ishmeaU &.C., way of which would be a fruitful theme; 
but to give you encouragement in your arduous task, 
suck ae the occasion may suggest. Imi>rovement in 
the art of teaching Is the object of our Association, 
and judging from the spirit in which vou have com- 
menced this laudable enterprise, much efood for the 
cause of education will be the result. No doubt you 
have long since been convinced of the necessity of 
such an association. If many of our predecessors 
were contented with the most indifferent attainments, 
it is DO argument that we should follow in their foot- 
steps. The present is an age of enterprise and im- 
provement, and the watchword is, onward. May 
this be ours, and *• inscribed upon the tablet of our 
hearts.** 

In order to command that respect justly due to the 
profession of teaching, a teacher must possess such 
qualities as are in themselves a^ virtue. In our in- 
tercourse with each other, let us make teaching the 
subject of conversation, instead of squandering our ef- 
forts upon all subjects. In this manner one can im- 
part information Xq i\m other, and the knowledge of 
numbers blended together will produce the happiest 
effects. A teacher, ilvorder to be useful, must be 
deeiply interested in those who are the objects of his 
care. He beholds himself surrounded by immortal 
minds, capable of rebeiving such impressions as he 
may choose to make-^impressions that will never be 
effaced. Yooth is the time when the character is 
formed — whatever direction the youthful mind re* 
ceives, that direction tsapt to continue. We should 
coDsider well this important period, and feel an ar- 
dent desire to implant right principles, and to assist 
.in forming correct habits. A teacher should always 
seek the cordial co-operation of his puj^ils and their 
parenta I believe it to be of the utmost importance 
to have the friendship of parents, and by frequently 
consulting them, a harmony can be effected which 
cannot fiiil to operate favorably. For the want of 
harmony, what obstacles are thrown in the way of 
teachers ! 

We know from experience that teaching is 
laborious, and requires patience. What teacher 
lias not felt how sadly deficient pupils in general are, 
in regard to their duty as scholars, whether 
to teachers or companions 1 How often are we call- 
ed upon to bear with the follies of children ? Again : 
we are oflen under the necessity of repeating the 
same thing, and it is this that is frequently discour- 
aging. But we should always bear in mind that rep- 
etitions are indispensably requisite, in order to be 
successful in our vocation. A picture cannot be com- 
pleted with a single stroke of the pencil, and it is 
utterly impossible to form youthful character willioot 
reiterations. Most assuredly it must be ^ Line upon 
line and precept upon precept, here a little and there 
a little;** the object of which is to impress indelibly 
the volatile minds of the young. We also know that 



some are a long time in acquiring knowledge— -their 
comprehensions are dull; with^och it is our doty to 
bear, and assist* and strive to bring forth^ by evpry 
possible means. On the contrary, there are those 
that liave quick capacitie8-<«re continually on the 
alert Such cheer and ^imate us-^upon such our 
labors are beneficially bestowed. Often have my 
labors been lightened by the earnest attention and 
air of interest, as I endeavbred to explain that which 
scholars thought obscure. And frequently have all 
my pains been rewarded by the brightening counte- 
nance and pleased reply, ** I understand now.*' Gen- 
tlemen, viewing it in all its aspects, it is a delightful 
occupation, and one that well deserves our serious 
attention. 

Often, however, with our best endeavors, we do 
not escape censure. Parents and pupils are to be 
pleased. These duties are not easily performed. — 
The censure,- which in many instances belongs tooth- 
ers, falls to our lot to bear. Our plain duty is to avoid 
deserved censure, and disregard and uuheed all oth* 
ere. 

It must be apparent to you that a teacher should 
be in possession of variotis knowledge. His store 
of information must always be ready, for the demands 
upon it are frequent and liberal. The teacher who 
would rise In the estimation of his pupils, most nev- 
er suffer them to ask information in vain. To vari- 
ous attainments must be added the power of commu- 
nicating what is known. We should always strive 
to en^ge the attention, interest the understanding, 
that light may folfbw. ^ That which is difficult must 
be made easy, that which is rough must be made 
smooth.'* ' ^ 

A teacher to be successful, must study and 
understand the variety of characters that are com- 
mitted to his care, before he is prepared ^'to modify 
treatment according to varying dispositions and cir- 
cumstancea*' In every community we ^d thd way- 
ward, who must be controlled, and the idle taught 
the necessity of application, without whitli vtry lit- 
tle improvement can be effected. Industry, neces- 
sary in every pursuit, is highly important in the stu- 
dent. 4Pho dull must be brought on step by ftep, with 
painful laborious instruction. In all tbeee situations 
our patience must never falter, but prove in our in- 
tercourse with our pupils, that^ our unceasing aim is 
to make them wise and happy, and through a prudent 
familiarity with them, we can secure thefr esteem 
and respect Remember our actions are closely ob- 
served in the schopl-room ; an unbecoming Word, an 
imprudent punishment is rapidly spread; and rumor, 
in carrying it along, adds exaggerations. How im- 
portant then, that we keep strict watch over our 
conduct 

The demands upon the pupil should always 
be reasonable, and in every instancestrictly enforced. 
A code of rules should be adopted, and obedience re- 
quired of them, as a duty they owe to their instructor* 
Order in the conduct of all our other aflkirs, is requi- 
site to be successful, and it is highly so in schools. 

In connection with this, permit me to remark, that 
it is a principle with me to assign short lessons. I 
believe it be founded upon just reasoning. Short 
tasks are far from decreasing a teacher's labors.— 
The simple hearing of a recitation cannot be com- 
pared with'Uie explanation of it It is the scholar's 
part to commit, and the teacher's to explain. We 
should not overburthen the mind or time, but give 
leisure for pursuits that relieve the mind. If the 
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tMk IB ehort, we have a rigrbt to demand it to be 
perfectly committed. Whereas, lengthy leasone 
diecoarage the scholar, and are almost in every in- 
stance imperfectly committed. And hence their 
profifress is retarded. Short lessons produce gradual 
but sure improvement ; and when the student feels 
that he is progressing in his bodies, the school-room 
is to him the ** Home of the hearty'* and his favorite 
resort We should endeavor to resch the standard 
of Watts, who says, the desirable qualifications of a 
teacher are '* Knowledge, skill, piety, good charac- 
ter, zeal, affection, ingenuity, patience, authority 
and politeness." This is a high standard; yet every 
teacher should keep his eye fixed upon it, and by 
constant attention, endeavor-to attain it His un- 
ceasing efforts should be to cultivate the understand- 
ing and the heart. 

Remember the conscientious discharge of your 
duties cannot be repaid in money. When people 
imagine that the small salaries which in many in- 
stances are paid to teachers, are the ruling motives 
to engage in this arduous vocation, they are greatly 
mistaken. But I cherish a higher opinion of the mem- 
bers of this Association. Holier and purer consider- 
ations urge you on in this important vocation. . Ijove 
to the rising generation, and a desire to assist in 
•* training them in the way they should go,** should 
animate us, and if it oflen seems a thankless task, 
be encoora^, and in due time we will •• reap our 
reward if we faint not" If we would increase our 
respectability and add to our powers of usefulness, 
habits of industry must be encouraged. All our spare 
time should be devoted to study, and as •< knowledge 
is power," bo moment should be sufiered to run to 
waste, but be applied to the acquisition of knowledge. 
The most successful teacher is he who is industrious, 
and endeavors to impress the habit upon his pupils. 

The desire of refotm and improvement discovers 
a liberal mind; and your present efibrt for reform and 
improvement in the art of teaching will be a harbin- 
ger of a better day for our schools. It deserves the 
fiivor of the friends of education in our midst Let 
us unite in wishing sacoess to similar associations 
established in our county, and others. Let us culti- 
vate a spirit that will infuse new life into our schools. 
There is no action that we can take that is more 
worthy of admiration and applause, than the one we 
have taken ; and the result of it will be friendship 
and harmony among teach9rs, iniprovement in schools 
and a geneml interest in the cause of education. 

In conclusion, it is my happiness and privilege to 
co-operate with you, and endeavor to promote our 
intellectual improvement 



AVBRULT 

On " The Common School System and Teacher,** read 
aiihe PMic Examinaiionof PUnnJield HighSehoolt 
Omberland Go,, hy F. M. L. OiUelen. 

[PUBLISHID BT RBQUnT.] 

It is a well grounded assertion, that no popular 
government can substantially exist, withoat the ge- 
neral education of its elements ; — educated in mo- 
rals, educated in the arts, and educated in politics. 
Its solidity, its i>ermanency, its blessings, run paral- 
lel and are contingent upon universal intelligence. 
Monarchies may stand propped by standing armies, 
restriction of freedom's rights, and the thraldom of 
^frannio rule; but, true republicanism is bom among 
intelligent beings, breathes intelligence, and is nour- 
ished by its intrinsic qualities. 



The incumbent obli^tion of every true citizen of 
this glorious republic is to love and fondly cherish 
its interests, by giving his aid to those means which 
are recognized as props for its perpetuity. England, 
with its proud hereditaiy aristocracy, its laboring 
millions and its high political influence, seeks her 
perpetuity in armies, naval armaments, ftc. Poor, 
tottering, volatile France has four hundred thousand 
soldiers to preserve Louis Napoleon in the Tuille- 
ries. Russia's despotic Czar holds his serfs in per- 
petual proprietorship as a check on revolutionary 
spirits ana as a platform for absolute despotism ; 
while America — ^free, happy America — ^lavishine her 
blessings on thirty millions of freedom's sons, plants 
her foothold on the intelligence and virtue of her 
citizens, and fearlessly places her futurity in the 
Common School Houee, 

Envied b^ rivalry, and attacked by jealousy, her 
startling strides in wealth, prosperity and happiness 
bespeak the greatness of her foundation. How care- 
fully, then, should we nurture the proper means for 
its preservation I 

England and the continental powers of Europe 
maintain their separate and independent existence 
by increasing their standing armies, bristling their 
capitals with bayonets, crowning their ramparts 
with cannon; while our country depends on common 
schools, because they have made it, what it is. 

It must be borne in mind, however, that the Con- 
tinuance of our national existence dejpends on uni- 
versal education. There are, at this time, more le- 
gal voters in the United States, who cannot read or 
write the vote they deposit in the ballot box, than 
there have been since we became a nation ; and the 
number is daily augmented by fresh importations 
from the old world. Education has been called 
'' the cheap defence of nations." It is certainly our 
only sure defence, let it cost what it may. If we 
ever perish as a nation, the elements of dissolution 
are within ourselves. 

Then, instead of placing in the hands of the citi- 
zen a bayonet, let us give nis children the means of 
acquiring a knowledge of his Bible, an understand* 
ing of the Constitution, and his position as a citizen, 
and we arm him to meet misrule, the elements of 
dissolution and the chicanery of prostitute dem»> 
rogues at the ballot box, and to transmit these 
franchises unimpaired to posterity. 

To whom do we entrust the preservation of our 
Union ? To whose fostering care are the precepts 
of Washington, Jefferson and crther sires committed? 
Upon whom do we rely for protection, when " age 
with his wrinkled brow creeps silently o'er us" ? — 
By whom do we expect the record of Columbia's 
g^atness to be traced imperishably on history's 
page ? The youth of our land. By what means ? 
The encouragement of our common scoool system. 

The relation which education bears to success in 
individual enterprise, demands no less attention. — 
This is beheld in the high eminence to which edu- 
cated talent has arisen. The patriotic statesman, 
the well read farmer, the intelligent and informed 
mechanic, struggle to develope the arcana of na- 
ture, study to make their relations to society profit- 
able, to augment their stores and enjoy the happi- 
ness resulting from well-spent lives ; while the iHan 
who might not learn John to read and write "because 
he would oommit forgery," grovels in the depths of 
mystery ; selfish through ignorance, alike unprofit- 
able to his fellow man and his country. 

No where can this declaration be more fully at- 
tested than by travelling through the eastern States, 
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freely intermiiiffliDg and stndyinfl^ the character of 
the people. The common school system ineffacea- 
blj stamps its impress there. The sisters, Agricai- 
tare. Commerce and Mannfactores, floarish through 
the productive influence of well-directed enterprise, 
and educated talent. Morality — ^tme morality — 
beams in legislatioui and domestic tranquility is 
seen at the fireside. 

This universal spirit of enterprise haa alreadv as- 
sumed a distinct nationality of character. Those 
States stand as an example to us ; — first in manufac- 
ture ; first in inventive genius, first in universality 
of education ; first to teach us sobriety by legisla- 
tion. All because they are first in common schools. 
'We eull the forests of Maine for the masts, which 
proudly transport the "stars and stripes" to everv 
harbor in the world. We clothe ourselves with. 
Mancheeter gin|hams and Dover sattinets, from the 
coarsest to the finest texture : eat Marblehead and 
Beverly codfish and mackeral : send a New Bedford 
whaler to distant seas for oils : let Lynn supply the 
world with shoes, and Boston load vessels with 
Hartford clocks ; and we stand amased at the ag- 
gregate of wealth and the stable power of combined 
energy; and when legislation is required, we copy 
her school laws. 

This imperial position is the r^cogfnized result of 
enterprise, based upob a true system of legislation 
in regard to education, and carried ont by the peo- 
ple. To attain this elevation and secure success to 
individual effort, in the present age, requires the 
willing aid of every person in behalf of our schools. 
— ^Industry can be as effectively taught in the 
school room, as by physical employment, and in no 
other period of life are habits of mind and body so 
tenacious. Let correct ideas of industry ; " that 
the hand of the diligent maketh rich ;" that there is 
power in industry ; that it commands respect, confi- 
dence and approbation ; that it is harder work to be 
idle, than industrious, — be instilled into youthful 
minds, throughout the State, and it will soon rival the 
East. 

Industrial education should be the goal, to which 
all training should be directed, and the aim of every 
teacher to impress the old Boman sentiment, 
''Quisque suae fortune faber." Let all strive to subdue 
and expel those false sentiments of labor, which, so 
often bud under home nurture, and spread their poi- 
sonous atmosphere through the school^room, to the 
rain of the brightest intellects. If this were effected, 
true democracy of sentiment would reign victori- 
ously ever false, delusive impressions. National 
and individual happiness and prosperity would 
speedily follow. 

To discuss the ricb advantages accruing from a 
corrf^ct view and heartf^Blt interest in Educational 
subjects, is but to commence with those domestic 
interests, which belong to our own proud common- 
wealth. Renowned for its wealthy mineral resources; 
its fertile valleys, for agricultural developments; 
with a population of two and one-half millions ; an 
empire in Itself— -a full unit in the confederacy— 4t be- 
queaths into the hands of the rising generation an 
invaluable legacy ; its fhturity rests with them. — 
With strong industrial habits and a well-intormed 
social organisation , the waves of anarchy can never 
neve a stone from its foundation. 

What better codicil to the legacy, than universal 
education through the common school system ? — 
Pennsylvania first caught the sound, as it was wafted 
from the East in '35 ; it was then this system was 
breathed into existence, and effectively announced 



" that the poor should be taught groXM^ and the arts 
and sciences promoted in one or more seminaries of 
learning." This seemed to some an idle promise, 
arousing the ire of ''Old Fogyism," while a clamorous 
cry of unjust taxation seemed to threaten its safety. 
It has, however, out-ridden the gale, and sails in 
comparatively smooth seas. The signal is given, 
at last, that every county must embark. The system, 
first setting sail with a small crew of 808 teachers, 
is now manned with a vigorous, energetic, whole* 
souled crew of 11,230. 

In the statistical view given, in the late Superin<> 
tendent's report, we have the history of the law ; 
gradually, and slowly, its merits overcame universal 
lethargy ; legislation traveled side by side with its 
increasing popularity : its yearly workings unfolded 
defects ; acute minds, connected with its practical 
services, suggested remedies. Teachers, the engi* 
neers of the work, boldly promoted plans and inves** 
tigations ; the older it grew, the more stable it be- 



ers, to enact tne present law. Perhaps, it may yet 
be imperfect, but the evidence of the last six months 
flatteringly commends it. All must admit, that in- 
creased activity has been infused into its operations, 
through the laudable exertions of our County Su< 
perintendents, since entering upon their duties.*— 
This sinffle feature in the law would justify an entire 
winter's legislation. 

Yet, this praiseworthy feature is not exempt from 
vigorous attacks, for it is hardly possible, that any 
law can be unanimously approvecC or free from the 
attacks of narrow-mindedness, or illiberal policy.— 
Still though communities may divide on sectional 
laws, arguing partial legislation ; or where restric- 
tive enactments fall heavily on a certain part of a 
country ; but when the object actually intended, 
confers equal benefits on the rich and the poor, the 
farmer and the mechanic, the merchant and the la- 
borer, such objections are less justifiable. 

Nine months have passed since the first election 
of Go. Superintendents occurred. . Those nine 
months have effected much. The zeal, activity and 
vigor, eminently displayed throughout the State, on 
the part of this wortny oorps, have infused new life 
into the system, into the parents, into the teachers, 
and into the pupils. This has been accomplished 
by plain, practical Lectures and the formation of 
those interesting c/om meetings, denominated 
Teacher's Institutes, wherein community of senti- 
ment, interchange of opinion, individual experience 
and friendly intercourse, form new ties and make the 
once irksome occupation, a pleasant topic ; the sim- 
ple avocation, a legitimate profession. . 

This ofiloer's visit at once awakens the parent to 
his obligation. It affords conversation at social 
gatherings, and the progress of children is watched ; 
while they, with childlike eagerness, use extra care 
in study, for the day of his visit And, in many 
neighborhoods, it presents the appearance of a gala 
day. Attired in the best suit, with satchel of books 
on the arm, and the day's lesson in the head, they 
gaily trip onward, with a joyous "Good Morning" 
to the teacher and a lively salute from their inno* 
cent countenances to a fellow pupil. All aim for 
the approbative pat on the head, or the approving 
smile of the new visitor, to be preserved as an incen- 
tive for future rewards. 

The teacher then unfolds his system, receives new 
ideas, is informed of the progress of neighboxing 
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schools, and is at once spnrred on to renewed effort 
and con tinned diligence. Snch are some of the 
happy effects of this new feature. 

A county in this State, prorerbial for its tardi- 
ness in behalf of educational interests, pronounced 
its opinion of the Superintendency bv voting a nom- 
inal salary. Satisfied with assured defeat of the 
intent of the law, they selected their man : — happi- 
ly, a man devoted to the subject — of keen sentiment 
and ardent talent. He, regardless of monied con 
siderations, engaged in the work, establishing Insti- 
tutes, delivering Lectures, and conversing with pat- 
rons, teachers and pupils; he soon awakened the dor- 
mant and kindled the right educational spirit. — 
Ashamed of their former position, and convinced of 
the ntilitv of the office, they now manifest a praise- 
worthy change of sentiment, by petitioning the Le- 
gislature for the privilege to give him a fair com- 
pensation. A public avowal of true merit. 

Similar changes must occur and popular senti- 
ment quickly jgive its approval by liberality, both 
in the selection and remuneration. Let our Legis- 
lature give it a fair trial. It will work its own pre- 
servation. 

Viewing it nationally and estimating its individ- 
ual value, we should treasure the education of our 
young as we hold the bonds of the American Union 
sacred. The former is the lifeguard of the latter, 
the rock, upon which its perpetuity must forever 
rest. Progress, the watchword of American genius 
cries: Protect us, give us intelligent soil, on which 
the seed of true effort may be sown. 

But, legislators may enact wholesome provisions, 
provide means, erect buildings, interest tne parents, 
mature plans and write appeals ; yet the machinerv 
of the whole will stand inoperative, if skilful engi- 
neers are not at their post. It is to them, parent, 
guardian and pupil stand indebted. It is by their 
self-sacrificing efforts, that the results have become 
so effective. It is by their care and diligence that 
children are now intellectuallv trained in this State. 
It is by their skill and attentive training that com- 
ing generations will be made competent to fill their 
respective posts in society. It is in the school-room 
we must look for the material for the future states- 
man, to frame the law ; the soldier to stand by his 
country ; the seaman to unfarl the nation's flag in 
the distant climes ; the divine to preach *' peace and 
good will to man ; " the industrious farmer and the 
enterprising mechanic to 'swell the nation's wealtji 
Here, then, is responsibility of position, and judging 
from present indications, ** The schoolmasters are 
abroad." Why, else this sudden development of the 
principle of combination of talent ? Whence arises 
this spirit of improvement manifested throughout 
the State T Whence spring the periodical meetings 
in which interchange of opinion occurs and individ- 
ual experience is freely related? Have th^se ever 
occurred before Y 

Teachers have caught the spirit of the age and 
cry : — Progress is the motto : Promotion the aim. 

With a laudable effort to rise above the once pop- 
nlar contumely, ** he is only a school teacher," they 
now repreeent a Profession, whose duties are the no- 
blest on record : — ** To instruct the faculties of a 
priceless sonl." They can truly say, **Whore are your 
systems, your books, your progress without us ?" — 
Every attempt «o improve schools without their aid 
must prove fruitless. Surely, the character and re- 
sponsible agency of the teacher is a subject for se 
nous contemplation. He forms the destinies of our 
^ country and the hope of national perpetuity. 



But, does society recognize the teacher's position 
in its fullest extent 7 Has he his proper position 
assigned him 7 Who is he and what are his claims ? 
A man, in whom we may expect to find devotion, 
self-sacrifice, patience in labor ; devoted to his pro- 
fession ; with a high order of intelligence ; the friend 
of the errant boy; the guardian of the disobedient; 
the confidant of the industrious scholar. In a word 
one whose onlv aim should be a conscientious dis- 
charge of his duties. 

To his care and tuition are daily transferred a cer- 
tain number of youth differing widely in constitu- 
tion, talent, energy and genius, to draw out the la- 
tent spark, to form habit«, to cultivate the germ of 
intellect and to prepare for man's arena. How of- 
ten, wearied and exhausted, he tries affain and again, 
until by continued repetition, the first gleam of 
light flashes across the mind, to open its portals for 
a readier acquisition ? How often do parents expect 
a Webster, a Clay, to be moulded from stupid stu- 
mdity f How often are his best efforts frustrated by 
home interference ? How often are the " tales ota 
of school" made the standard of his ability 7 Tet, 
under all these difficulties, it is his imperative duty, 
to ^ve the first lessons of human life, to instil the 
incipient principles of morality, and present a model 
for future character. 

The richl V sculptured form of the Greek slave was 
once a block of marble : the massive buildings of 
Girard College, a pile of stone. Yet both stand 
and holdout immortality of fame, for their respective 
authors. If the meed of praise be given to him, 
who shapes the insentient marble — ^to him who has 
given beauty, boldness and grandeur to stone— what 
should be said of him, who shapes the immortal 
mind? who takes the unshaped intellect, and after 
weeks, months and years of patient toil, turns out a 
finished man 7 

Then, let the importance of the avocation be high 
in the interest and high in the esteem of the people. 
But, it is a deplorable fact, that the honest, inaus- 
trions common school teacher does not occupy apo* 
sition in society, commensurate with the benefits 
and imporUnce of hia labor. 

A just comparison between the duties of the 
Lawyer, the Pnysican, the Divine and the College 
Proiessor, and those of the teacher, should revolu- 
tionize popular favor. The true eminence of either 
is only sustained by popular intelligence, while pre- 
tended ability floats on the sea of general ignorance. 
Colleges, Universities and Seminaries would soon 
topple over, if the common school system should 
cease to furnish the material. The Primer, the 
Spelling Book and the Reader, are of quite as much 
importance as Virgil, Sallust, Xenophon or Euclid, 
whether used in the lonely school house, or the 
more aristocratic recitation room. It is true, that 
the former is not privileged to confer the degrees 
of A. B. and A. M.. yet it has a right divine to con- 
fer principles of industry, rectitude of conduct, and 
oft times, ani equal amount of sound intelligence. 

It still remains that a standard of intelligence be 
created, by which teachers capacities may be esti- 
mated. This must be based both on a just appre- 
ciation of his labors, and a studious industry on his 
part to deserve it. It is also indispensable that a 
compensation be established, that will secure the 
enlistment of proper persons to become permanent 
laborers in the cause. 

The first is aimed at by a course of examination, 
pursued by our county Superintendents, which 
should at all times be strict and thorough ; but, un- 
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less eqaivalent remaneration be giyen, even this will 
prove iDeffective as a remedy. 

From the State Saperinten dent's report, we find 
the average salair, to be nioeteen dollars and some 
cents per month for time, talents and labor devoted 
to daties eminently above those of the attorney, 
whose hour's dash of the pen, requites him with an 
equal amount ; the Physician, whose prescriptions 
coant dollars ; or the worthy college professor who 
labors easily on the foundation laboriously laid by 
others. 

Upon the small pittance, perhaps a family is to 
be supported; a widowed mother to be sustained, or 
an orphan sister or brother to be clothed. What 
are — ^what can be his prospects in old age or sick- 
ness ? Can it be humane to invite men to enter this 
field, and encounter its numberless vexatious em- 
barrassments? It at once blasts the hope of even a 
moderate surplus for a " time of need," and is only 
seized upon, as a temporary engagement, until oth- 
er opportunities offer. 

Patrons of schools 1 Can this be justice? Giti- 
ssens of Cumberland! Will you longer permit it? 
Shall high taxation continue for the erection of 
splendid edifices, styled court houses and jails, with 
high salaried officials, when the improvement, the 
future welfare of those nearest and nearest, remains 
sadly neglected I Contrast the splendid edifice, 
lately erected in this,our own county — with its stale- 
ly architectural pile, its highly finished interior ar- 
rangements, warm, comfortable and safe, for the ac- 
commodation of the filth of society, with many of 
our school bouses : — oft standing, by stinted permis- 
sion, in some lot or vacant corner on the outskirts 
of some field, where no vestige of life is ; — ill-con- 
structed, no ventilation, a square pile of brick and 
mortar, exposed to the severity of the winter's wind 
and the torrid rays of a summer's sun ; — for the home 
of the teacher, at a starving salary ; — a place for 
yonr own children* — ^the glory of the present, and 
the hope of the coming affe. Begard for the intel- 
lectual progress and moral welfare of your children, 
common humanity, policy, duty, the highest world- 
ly interests of yonr race, demand a change. Dis- 
tribute as liberally to your teachers, as^you have 
done for uselessly expensive improvemenft, and you 
will speedily perceive the change. Men of talent 
will engage in the work, the standard of examination 
will advance, and you will have the satisfaction of 
bequeathing an inheritance of "more value than sil- 
ver or gold." 

There is no employment — ^but holds out induce- 
ments for progressive advancement save, this one. 
Professions rise in the scale of merited talent. The 
young, enterprising mechanic anticipatep a rich in- 
crease of business. The sturdy and intelligent far- 
mer lays up his store. The shrewd mercnant has 
his surplus invested ; while the teacher receives his 
mite, parsimoniously dealt out, and dwells in despair, 
should sickness, trouble or misfortune cross his path. 
His duties are the same routine, year after year. 

Patrons of schools often cry " Incompetency — 
worthless school," &c., and to secure benefits to their 
children, send them abroad, incurring fourfold ex- 
penditure. The foreign expenses often such patrons 
m one neighborhood, would treble the salary of the 
home teacher, and secure inestimable advantages, 
under home infinence. Ponder then and think. If 
you do candor must admit, that to secure the bless- 
ings of the law, in its widest extent, liberality in 
^ remuneration must begin. Parsimony is the rock, 
upon which the bark must founder. 



Then, let the efforts of teachers be correctly esti- 
mated, and teachers will labor arduously to sustain 
the important responsibility resting upon thera. — 
Thus a future generation, worthy of the American 
name, shall enter upon the citizen's duty, to add 
their mite in supporting and sustaining "the land 
of the free and the home of the brave." 



ABDBE88, 

By Dan. Gnnft, before the Perry co. Educational 

Conventions at Bloomfi^ld, Jan. 12, 1855. 

Mr. Prbsidbnt: — ^I'he subject of education is one 
of profound interest. It is not only interesting: in 
its effects upon the individual character of man, but 
also in its influences in shaping the character and 
destiny of nations. 

A well educated mind is one of the noblest spe- 
cimens of man, and a properly edacated people is 
one of the safest guards to a free government. — 
Therefore a wise and judicious system of public 
education should be the highest aim, and engage 
the noblest efforts of every friend of our country mid 
its free institutions. Bach a system may be called 
the magic tie and life-giving principle of our social 
and political association; and if the reciprocal du- 
ties and moral and political obligations of all the 
the members of the associated body, were sufficient- 
ly developed, known and practised, all would be- 
come the recipients of those rich blessings which 
flow from a well-condacted system of common 
schools. Again, it is not only for the best interests 
of man, but it should be his highest ambition to se- 
cure for the society in which he lives, and the gov- 
ernment which regulates his civil and political rights 
the very best system of common schools, which it is 
possible to devise and bring into successful opera- 
tion. And hence, to establish one which would pro- 
perly train, enlighten and expand the intellectual 
faculties; cultivate and give shape to the moral cha- 
racter, and efl*ectively inculcate the principles of 
self-government, is an important subject of govern- 
mental legislation, and should receive the encour- 
agement and active co-op^ation of every friend of 
mankind ; but to accomplish so desirable an object, 
there are duties and obligations, which no one can 
throw aside and say he has no interest in the mat- 
ter. No, it is not so. And I repudiate the doc- 
trine as unworthy the character of an intelligent 
man, that he was born to pursue a life of selfish 
pleasures with9ut any regard to the weU-being of 
those by whonl he is surrounded. This is cor- 
trary to man's nature, for he is eminently a so- 
cial being, and I believe the great object of his cre- 
ation was to parsue a life of true and substantial 
happiness, and that by reason of his social nature 
and the ever-expanding powers of his intellect, this 
happiness consists, at least in part, and is greatly 
ennanced, by the good he does to others, and the 
means he uses to promote the general welfare of 
those around him. To pursue such a course is the 
duty of all, and no one can possibly escape from it 
under any pretext whatever. It is not only the life- 
giving element of good society, but it is also the 
most oeautiful development in the clock-wotk ma- 
chinery of good government. And I may here re- 
mark, that the degree of civilization and intellectual 
cultivation of a nation may be very accurately judg- 
ed by the amount of encouragement they give to 
common schools, for the education of the youth of 
the countiT. In that unequalled production of the 
Fathers of our country, which by its constitutional 
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ties has long bound together a nation of freemen, 
they declare that their object was "to establish jas- 
tice, ensure domestic tranqnility, provide for the 
common defence, promote the general welfare, and 
secnre the blessings of liberty to themseWes and 
their posterity." fiat how can the general welfare 
of a people be promoted and the blessings of liberty 
secured, unless it is through the medium of a wide- 
spread intelligence among the masses, and a well- 
cultivated public moral sentiment? and how can 
this great ooject be better secured than through the 
agency of a well regulated svstem of common sdliools, 
created and sustained bv the fostering hand of ffov- 
ernment? Hence, as all are deeply interested in 
such a system, we can easily see the justice and equi- 
ty of that plan which will throw equal burthens 
upon all the members of the associated compact ; 
and there is no possible chance by which any one 
can escape from this general rule, or show any rea- 
son why he should not be brought within it, so that 
all shall be taxed according to ability to contribute 
for the general good. 

Moreover, it is every man's interest that the com- 
munity in which he resides, should be made up of 
intelligent members and good society ; and will not 
every one bestow some attention upon this import- 
ant subject, — use some exertions and devise some 
means to secure the permanent benefits and advan- 
tages resulting from such a system ? 

I need not tell you that the youth of our country 
should be as carefully watched and guarded as was 
ever the sacred fire by the vestal virgins; for the 
light of past history and the experience of the pre- 
sent, teach this great truth and bring it home to 
the mind of the intelligent man, with a potency that 
is irresistable. 

In an attempt to carry out these principles and 
secure to every child of our State an education, our 
legislators, at a very early day, had the subject un- 
der consideration and made some statutory provi- 
sions for the purpose ; but it was soon founa that 
those enactments drew a broad mark of distinction 
between individuals #f the same community, and 
therefore not only ^led to accomplish their intend- 
ed design, but also at the same time, to some extent, 
restored the plebeian and patrician orders, which at 
one time spread so much trouble and difficulty in 
an Eastern Empire. Those laws recognized one 
class as rich and another as poor, and therefore in- 
stead of promoting education, their tendency was 
either to produce strife and auarrels in the school 
room, or prevent those for wnom its benefits were 
intended from ever entering within the doors of one. 
This certainly had a strong tendency to retard the 
universal spread of education ; to enervate the ties 
of social intercourse, and to lead to unhappy conse- 
quences in the same neighborhood. The unjust dis- 
tinctions which those laws made, and the disastrous 
results to which thev would ultimately Jed. loomed 
up in the future with fearful consequences, in refer- 
ence to the moral and intellectual condition of the 
youth of our country; and therefore this gloomy 
state of affairs, it seems, awakened the slumbering 
genius of our whole state, and in order to arrest the 
tide of Boeotian darkness which would necessarily 
flow in upon us from a cbntinued neglect of the in- 
tellectual and moral cultivation of the youth of our 
land, we find that our government devised a system 
of common schools, which should reach all aJike, 
and extend its enlightened influences to all upon a 
footing of universal equality. 

This produced a new and glorious era in the edu- 



cational history of our State ; the sun of science and 
reform was soon afterwards seen risinf^ in the intel- 
lectual horizon; its course has ever since been up- 
wards, and its brilliancy and illuminating rays have 
now reached every nook and corner of our populous 
and wide-spread Commonwealth. 

This system recognizes no distinction of persons, 
as rich or poor, high or low, noble or ignoole; but 
every child has the same equal right to drink and 
learn at those little fountains of instruction, which 
are so profusely scattered over our entire State. 

It is one that not only opens the streams of knowl- 
edge and prepares the way which leads up the hill 
of science to all alike — ^pointing the youthful mind 
onward and upward in the march of intellectual ad- 
vancement — giving it such direction as will devel- 
ope its innate powers and arouse and bring into ac- 
tion all its sleeping energies, — but it is also calcu- 
lated to prepare all to act the part of patriotic free- 
men ; and thus throw around the liberties and insti- 
tutions of our country a safeguard which shall be 
impregnable against all the combined attacks of do- 
mestic dissension or foreign influence or aggression. 
Although I do not pretend to say our present sys- 
tem of common is perfect, yet I may wely assert 
that it only needs the corrective hand, fostering 
care, protective arm and continued support of gov- 
ernment, properly aided by the friends of education, 
to build it up an intellectual colossus, around whose 
summit the Eap^leof Liberty will hover and the stars 
and stripes of rreemens* flag wave in majestic gran- 
deur, amid the storms and tempests of time, until 
all shall be swept away by the crash of crumbling 
worlds. 

And now, when we view this subject in reference 
to the influences of education on the character of 
man, the welfare of society and the destiny of our 
country, if you will point out to me the man who is 
opposed to such a system of common schools, or who 
grumbles and objects to the payment of the pittance 
of tax which he is bound to contribute for its sup- 
port, I will show you the man who is an enemy to 
the perpetuity of the institutions of his country ; 
who is, in some measure at least, destitute of the en- 
nobling principles which characterize the conduct 
of a patriotic treeman or the true friend of the social 
fraternity, and who would barter away the intelli- 
ffence and moral cultivation of the rising generation 
for the paltry ffain of a mess of pottage. Is such a 
one to be found within the wide borders of our State? 
I trust not, but on the contrary, may I not fondly 
hope that we shall, ere long, see a spirit aroused on 
this subject which shall shake off the selfishness of 
man, and give an impetus to the cause of education, 
that will scatter the yellow dust of weidth upon the 
youthful mind, until its every idea shall shoot forth 
with overshadowing luxuriance. 

But, notwithstanding we have the beautiful struc- 
ture, which I have just briefly described, in our sys- 
tem of common schools, yet the law by which it is 
framed and so admirably put together, may remain 
a dead letter upon our statute books, unless the 
friends of education enter the ediflce and make the 
proper use of it. 

It is sufficiently large and expansive to afford a 
working place for every friend oi the cause of uni- 
versal education, and without the active efforts and 
very general co-operation of all these, that useful- 
ness for which it was intended — ^that benign influ- 
ence which should flow from it upon the rising gen- 
eration, and that moral and intellectual grandeur 
which should irradiate from its educatioDal apart- 
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ments — can never be expected to be fully realized by 
the friends of the cause. As it is with all other laws 
intended for the amelioration of mankind, so it is 
with OUT common school law. 

Unless they receive the voluntary assent and en- 
list the hearty co-operation of all good citisens^ they 
can never accomplish that for which they are de- 
signed. Hence, we see the necessity that all should 
be able to understand, appreciate and act out those 
principles of moral and civil government which are 
designed to promote the welfare, better the condi- 
tion, and enlighten the minds %f all who form the 
compact. 

Bot we may as well speak thetmth — ^for a tmth it 
is, and the circamstances which sarronnd this meet- 
ing drive it home to us with increasing power — that 
a large portion of our people, as well as of those 
elsewhere, have never yet waked up to a proper view 
of the social and moral interests o( man, or of the 
blessings and advantages which must flow from a 
properly educated nation. 

Now, although man moving in his proper sphere 
is a being of great nobility, the adumbrations of 
whose character shadow forth, though it be but dim- 
ly, the divine impress of Deity ; and when properly 
enlightened and cultivated may continually find 
themes for ceaseless admiration and instruction in 
the works of nature and art ; and although man was 
destined to occupy this high and noble platform in 
the ranee of intelligent beings, — a platform on which 
he might almost continually live m the full enjov- 
ment and sunlight of primitive purity; — ^yet, notwith- 
standing all this, in the actual development of life, 
as it passes along the stream of time, at almost eve- 
ry turn and ripple, we discover that the natural de- 
pravity of the numan heart has rendered it, when 
not correctly educated, almost insensible to the 
true design of man's creation, or the best interests 
of the community in which he lives. • 

Therefore, it does not require much exercise of 
thought to discover the necessity of some adventi- 
tious aid in order to correct this widespread evil. — 
The remedy for the evil is found principally in the 
elevating and refining influences of education, and 
in the cultivation and dissemination of a proper mo- 
ral, enlightened and religious public sentiment ; and 
as a powerful aid in effecting this much desired end, 
our common schools, if rightly conducted and moved 
bv the true life-giving principle, will do much. And, 
therefore, we now see the absolute necessity of un- 
bending and unwavering perseverance — of energetic 
and unceasing action— on the part of those who feel 
any interest in the prosperity and ultimate fulfil- 
ment of the design of our common school system. 
If the darkest cloud should lower over us, or the 
gloomiest prospects heave up, like some colossal 
barrier, in our future, we should still actively press 
onward with an unceasing industry in so noble a 
cause. 
Let the world around howl in accents of disap- 

Srobation, or sleep on in the morbid slumbers of sel- 
sh gains or stolid indifference as to the happiness 
and welfare of those around, or the rising genera- 
tion, yet, let us not give up the ship, nor take in a 
single sail until the port is reached and the valuable 
prize is safely secured. But it may be said this 
meeting is indicative of a want of life in the system 
and of a proper tone of public sentiment in reference 
to it. Be it so. The twelve disciples who com- 
menced the dissemination of their soul-elevating and 
life-renewing doctrines in the land of Palestine, be- 
gan under equally as discouraging circumstances, 



when viewed by the eye of the world; and yet how 
soon did the principles taught by- them spread over 
the world, giving newness of life and a heavenly in- 
fluence to the moral character of man, wherever those 
doctrines were proclaimed If we revert to the his- 
tory of our own land, we will find, a few centuries 
since, a few weak and thinly settled colonies planted 
on the eastern coast of America — America, whose 
interminable forests then reached from the billows 
of one ocean to the swelling surges of another — 
whose mighty lakes were spread out in oceans of 
liquid element — ^whose crystal streams flowed in 
vast rivers of immense length to the mighty seas — 
whose deep and silent vallies were beautifully inter- 
spersed with towering hills — ^whose lofty mountains 
almost reached, the skies — and the thunders of whose 
cataracts were heard throughout the whole land ; — 
yet these colonies spread, they expanded, and from 
them grew up the Tree of Liberty which now em- 
braces within its branches thirty-one densely popu- 
lated States, whose cultivated fields and towering 
monuments of art and civilisation, now reach from 
the one ocean to the other. 

But 1 will not pursue this course of illustration 
any farther, for it is well known that all great en- 
terprises, and the wonderful developments in the 
principle of governments and in the arts and sci- 
ences, have originated from small beginnings. 

Now what can the members of this meeting and 
the friends of education in our county do, in order 
to advance the best interests of our common schools? 
I would answer-that the primary and most important 
object to be attained, is the establishment of a 
Teachers' Institute for the county. This meeting 
may take the initiatory step in the matter, and it 
should be the duty, not only of directors and teach- 
ers, but also of iUi the friends of education in the 
countv, to be active, energetic and persevering, and 
united in their efforts to build up and make useful 
a so much needed school in the art of teaching. 

Without entering into a minute detail of the mo- 
du8 operandi of such an Institute, we mav perhaps 
profitably look at and examine some of the advan- 
tages and beneficial results which must necessarily 
flow from it. In the absence of normal schools, it 
becomes an indispensable adjunct to our common 
school system, if that svstem shall ever reach the 
elevation and accomplish the end lor which it was 
intended. Such an Institute* would afford to the 
teachers of our county anew fountain of instruction, 
at which they mieht drink deep and learn rich les- 
sons in the art ofteaching. I believe that directors 
should take an active interest in the matter ; and 
here I may be permitted to make a remark in refer- 
ence to school directors and their duties. Under 
our present mode of doing business, the directors of 
separate districts are never found together in coun- 
cil and the consequence is that, instead of that or- 
der and life in the various districts, which should 
characterize the system, we find in a great measure 
nothing but confusion and a total want of unity of 
action. Therefore it may be an important matter 
that directors, or at least a fair representation of 
them from the various districts, should occasionally 
meet together in council, where they might have an 
interchange of sentiment, and so harmonize in the 
prosecution of their duties and so perfect their sys- 
tem of operations, as not only to form a closer uni- 
ty of action, but to co-operate and work together, 
in such a manner as to elevate and giv^ an impetus 
to the cause, which would produce beneficial results 
far beyond the expectation of any concerned. This 
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is an interesting theme for contemplation, bnt I pass 
on to notice thatibe establishment of such Institnte 
would bring together in association the Teachers 
of the county. At the present time, those of one 
district do not know their fellow laborers in the ad- 
joining one, and very probably those of the same 
district are unknown to each other ; and consequent- 
ly their modes of teaching and principles of school 
government are as varied ana multiplied as the 
number of schools in the county. This is not as it 
should be. There should be a more general and 
personal acquaintance among themselves ; and by 
meeting in this associated capacity, they could not 
only have an interchange of views on the subject of 
teaching, but they could also be the recipients of 
each other's experience in the art, and thus thev 
would find opened up to them a source from which 
they could receive rich lessons of practical know- 
ledge in their profession. And again, it would 
greatly promote the formation of professional char- 
acter. Until the art of teaching is raised to the 
proper dignity of a profession, and carries with it 
that respect wfiich the profession so eminently de- 
serves, it will never accomplish the mission for which 
it was designed. 

In an Institute of this kind. Teachers, and those 
intending to engage in the business, will, in a short 
space of time, be enabled to store up a vast amount 
of useful knowledge in the art. The acquisition of 
such knowledge is the great primary object of the 
association, and if there were no other, this of itself 
is sufficient to awaken the slumbering minds of all 
who feel the least interest in general education. — 
No one who has pondered the subject for a moment 
— no one, who has in the least examined the work- 
ings of the school system in our county, as it is at 
present, can for a moment doubt the necessity of 
such an Institute. 

Another beneficial result is, that while Teachers 
are acquiring knowledge in the art of teaching, they 
are also making some considerable advancement in 
the sciences taught in the schools, as well as in de- 
veloping and expanding their own powers of mental 
analysis. 

A^ain,an Institute, rightly organized and proper- 
ly conducted, will, in short give our young men and 
young women an opportunity to improve themselves 
not only in the theor , but also in the practice of 
their profession as Teachers, and therefore must ul- 
timately retmlt in great benefit to our common 
schools. " It would fat least to some extent) do for 
the future Teacher wnat the direction of the master 
workman does for the future mechanic; what the 
law school and clerkship in the office of an old prac- 
titioner at the bar do for the young lawyer ; what 
the medical school and study in the office of an ex- 
perienced physician do for the medical student. It 
would be applying to the business of teaching, in 
some measure, the same preparatory study and prac- 
tice, which the common judgment of the world de- 
mands of every profession and art." It would em- 
phatically be a school of practice as well as of the- 
ory. 

In connection with the subject I have presented, 
I would also urge the formation of Teachers' Asso- 
ciations. These can be useful in so many diversi- 
fied ways, well known perhaps to all, that I shall not 
enter into any detail in reference to them. 

But there is one topic which should be discussed 
and thoroughly examined before such associations, 
of such paramount interest that I shall not pass it 
by without a brief notice. It is that of government 



in the school. While children, like other mortals, 
are imperfect, there will be a necessity for rules and 
laws of restraint, reproof and even corporal punish- 
ment in the government of the -echool. Therefore, 
a judicious and impartial, yet effective system of 
government, should be the highest aim of every good 
Tsacher. Permit me to make some observations 
on this important subject. If it were merdy quiet 
that is desired, this might possibly be accomplished, 
and no doubt some have seen a very near approach 
to it ; bnt if you should find it alone, I have no doubt 
you should find th^ silence of the grave — a lifeless, 
inactive school, from which yon would turn with 
feelings of disgust and bitter disappointment. It 
would be the silence of death, the death of social, 
life-giving feeling, of generous emulation and prog- 
ress in learning, and of voluntary obedience and lov- 
ing reverence. 

What is wanted is a proper degree of silent, yet 
active diligence, that the pupil may eagerly receive 
the lessons taught, and be enabled to seek for him- 
self at the fount of knowledge, and be led by the en- 
ergies of his own mind to drink deep at those wells 
of truth and science, which develop, enlighten and 
strengthen the intellect. But this is not all. 

The fostering hand of education should reach ev- 
ery power of the mind ; it should cultivate, improve 
and give proper shape to the moral character, as 
well as expand, enlighten and instruct the intellec- 
tual faculties ; and therefore the system of discipline 
should be such as to accomplish all this, nav, even 
more, — it should be such, that the pupil would thor- 
oughly learn the principles of self-government, and 
be enabled to bring under subjection to its own bet- 
ter judgment all its propensities, so that there may 
not be left rankling in its bosom any wild and de- 
structive passions. 

Again, the literary and scientific advantages to 
be gained by Teachers' Associations should lead 
Teachirs to the formation of them. Through the 
inflluence of such, the young mind may greatly im- 
prove, older ones may still increase in knowledge, 
and all travel together, genius<'like,th rough the wide- 
spread fields of learning,^thering flowers from the 
wayside in every step as they pass along, and enjoy 
the rich pleasures of literary and scientific research. 
In the primary movements to effect such an organi- 
zation, there may be some reverses, some difficulties 
to encounter, but a proper degree of energy, indus- 
try and perseverance will eventually overcome all, 
and ultimately land its members on the bright plains 
of science, where they may stand unmoved by all the 
storms of adverse fortune or the combined efforts of 
opposition. It is but for Teachers to say it, and will 
itf and they can have such an organization, and 
therebv give dignity and respect to their profession. 
Will they do so? If they do not invest themselves 
with the recuperative powers of such an organic 
compact, and thus elevate and ennoble the charac- 
ter of their profession, they cannot expect the sleep- 
ing energies of a Hercules to do it for them ; it is 
emphatically a work for themselves to do. 

And if they shall continue to neglect so important 
a matter, they may expect that their calling will 
still be mantled with the shades of night ; their av- 
ocation, which so eminently deserves the name of an 
honored and respected profession, will still be en- 
veloped in the dark clouds of cold indifference; and 
their usefulness and dignity will still be wravped up 
in that narrow and disreputable expression, which 
says by way of contempt, *' he is nothing but a common 
school master" 
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Ef*TopiCi mgg«it04 for discottioii io tiiis Jeanal, 
thoi^fh not ntendei tOMwInde anf othtn wbldi ooRMpon- 
ieats m« J prtftr : 

8dH>ol Mid Diftriet LibiBiici. 

The belt tona of « School Register. 

Normal Behoole. 

GxmM Schools in Bnial Diitricte. 

School AppMBtui. 

The teaching of Definitioni. 

The Henting and Ventilating of echool xoomi* 

Dailj prefHuation by Teacher for his school room, dntiea. 

I%e proprietj of State Teachers' Certificates. 

The best means of improring District Snperrisfon* 



Bducational DBPABVMBinrs have been lately open* 
ed by the 

W€$tmordand InUttiffenctTf Gveeasbug. 

JhdqfendetU, Indiana. 

Yotmg American, New Brighton* Beaver co« 

Independent Pt4$$, Williamsport. 

Bradford ReporUr, Towanda. 

Amaioan Ciizen, Franklin, Yenango co. 

BsBxs Co. : It is understood that a large nmn- 
ber of good teachers will meet with encoamgement 
in Berka co» In fact good teachers are everywhere 
in deoiand. 

Look Hatbh : Onr old friend, Henrp L. JtHeffei^ 
heu^ Esq., is at work in the right way. Beftd the 
address of the Directors to U^e citisens of Lock 
Haven. Clinton connty will soon have a model set 
of schools worthy of copying. 

Bkbks 00. Tkacbsbs' School: SnpferinteBdent 
Good and Professor Lee are about opening a Teach- 
ers School in Beading, of the right kind. Teach 
the Teachers, is BOW the work te be done. Seead- 
▼ertisement in the advertising colwnns. 

IfiixsBSviuji NoufAL SoaooL: We mderstand 
tkat arrangements have been perfected to open this 
lostitate as a permanent Normal School, sometime 
dnring the coming fell. The building is to be great- 
ly enlarged, and made in every way suitable to the 
elijeet. Professer Stoddard is to be the Prineipal, 
with eo able eorps of assistants. 



Xeelieg el the State Teachers' Association. 

The regular semi-annual meeting of the <* State Teachen' 
Association of Pennsylvania," will be held at the dtjr of 
Pittsburg, in the HaU of the Sd Ward School 0uilding^ on 
TuMDAT, the 7th of Avovit, at 10 o^clock, A. M. 

It is eamesUy desired that the attendance of Teachers 
and Superintendents be large, that the intsrssts of education 
may receive a fresh impetus in our State. 

The following subjects will be reported upon bj oommit- 
tces previously appointed i 

1. Working of the Public Schools of Philadelphia. 

3. The power and influence of the study of mathematics 
in disciplining the mind. 

3. High Schools, their Influence and object 

4. Scho<d Discipline. 

6. Examination of Teachers. 

6. Union graded schools m town. 

7. Development of the muscles. 

5. Development of the iBteSed. 

9. Development of the moral faculties. 
10. Development of the religious faculties. 
The reports will be followed by dlscusskms of the sub- 
jects, by the members of the Association. ^ 
A. M. OOW, Chn. Ex. Colh. 
WasUngloB, Pa. June S6» ISOS. 



Ex. Com. S. T. Assooiatiok will meet at the St. Charles 
Hotel, Pittsboigy on Tuesday momingt at 8 o'clock^ for the 
purpose of preparing business fin the sessions of the Asso- 
ciation. A. H. Gowy Chss. 

PxmisvJLVAirtA Stavc TkACRUns' Assooiavioh^Ex- 

cvBsioN TiCKXTt.— The Canal Commissioners and the au- 
thorities of the Pennsylvania Railroad, the Harrisbuig and 
lAOcastrr Bailgnad,and of the Reading Raflmad Companies^ 
have granted the meml^ers of the above Association the 



usual Excursion Tickets, at reduced price, (about one-half,^ 
on pseseating certificates of ipenbeiBblp, signed by W. V. 
Davis, President of the Association :— The privilep to con- 



tinue from the 3d to the 14th of August, both inclusive, 
and menibefs to have the li^ to eater at any station on 
the road% apd in any train without exception. 

Persons desirous of attending the meeting at Pittsbuig, 
on Tuesday, Aupiust 7th, wiH receive certificates of mem- 
bership on applicatloa Io W. V. Davis, Esq., Lancaster 
post office. Tho. H. Bvxxowss, Ch'n Com. 

July SS, ISSO. 

Cbaxob.of Post Oiticb: Subscribers' deiiriiig. 
to have their Journal sent to fk different address^ 
muei state their former^ as well as their new Post 
Office. It is impossible to recollect the addrese of 
every subscriber; and to read over the whole list of 
the Journal to discover any one's former address is 
out of the question. Bereafter no attention will 
be paid to requests of this kind, unless both the old 
and the new post offices an specified. 
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1CESIT0BIOU8 COinrTIE& 

In the Jane No. of this Journal there was an edi- 
torial headed *" the janctnre. and its daties." The 
object, among others, was to name certain coanties, 
in which an improvement had been effected, or an 
existing improvement carried still farther on, in 
their educational condition, by thoT efforts of their 
efficient Co. Superintendents ; and to indicate to Bi~ 
rectors and all others, that it is only by the agency 
of effective Superintendents, with their whole time 
devoted to their duties, that the full value and results 
•of the office can possibly be realized. . It seemed to 
as that this object was plain and plainly set forth ; 
but we learn in some few counties a misapprehension 
prevaUs, and complaint i^ made that they also were 
not named ; the counties of this class being those in 
which very considerable improvement had been 
made before the establishment of the office of Co. 
Superintendent and independently of all official aid. 

When we named the fourteen counties, in the list 
alluded to, nothing was farther from our mind than 
the idea of intimating that those were the only coun- 
ties in the State which had made great educational 
progress. In fact if that had been the object, the 
namber might easily have been doubled and still 
several of great merit remain unincluded. The well 
informed reader will agree that, independently of 
and previously to the Superintendency, such coun- 
ties as SckuyUcUlf SusquehannatWestniorelandJndianay 
Cramfordf Lawrence and many others, had been 
aroused and pretty well organized, and were in the 
very best condition, as prepared ground for the la- 
bors of the new officers. But neither those nor any 
others of the same class in merit were named, the 
object being altogether different 

It would be a matter of no great difficulty, to any 
one long observant of the great educational move- 
ment in the State, to make out a graduated list of 
all the counties, showing, with considerable accnra- 
.cy, the exact position, in educational rank, of each. 
Bat this is not necessary, nor would its publication 
be. prodactive of corresponding good. Coonties 
there are, in which, owing to favorable local circum- 
Btances, comparatively slight efforts have yielded 
rich results; in othersfon the contrary, for want of sim- 
ilar (lusilitating local conditions, much greater la- 
bors have produced less fruit. To pablish results 
of this kind could effect no good object, and might 
wound the feelings of some of the truest friends of 
'education in the State, who have been laboring un- 
sustained and unrewarded, and from the mere love 
of the cause. 

With regard to the County Superintendency, the 
oase was different That is a public office, with au- 
thority and opportunity for good, in proportion to 
the duties imposed and the results reasonably ex 

Kcted ; and the public have therefore a right to 
ow the manner of its administratiov. 



STATE UBRABT. 

The following circular to Editors, by Dr. Dewitt 
the State Librarian, deserves and we hope will re- 
ceive the attention of all who love their State, and 
desire to see — that which has never yet been seen 
— a full, accurate and able History of Pennsylvania* 
Probably neither the time nor the man have yet ar- 
rived foi' this work; but the period for accumulating 
materials is, beyond all question, fast passing away. 

If the treasures of this kind, now in private and 
it may be in careless keeping, be generally deposit- 
ed in the State library, and skilfully classed and 
catalogued— as they will be by the present Librari- 
an — ^the work, when it comes to be done, will not 
only be much more easily effected, l^nt will be In- 
calculably increased in fulness, variety, and accuracy: 
Pennsylvania Statb Lib&abt Booms, ) 
HarrUhxirg, June 27, 1855. J 

Mb. Editob — ^There are, doubtless, in many fami- 
lies of our Commonwealth, Manuscript Letters, Pa- 
pers, and Public Documents^ Printed Pamphlets 
and Books of old dates, containing much that illus- 
trates the character and habits of the early settlers 
of our country ; — disclosing names hitherto unknown 
to fame, that deserve to be held in remembrance ; 
— events that form important links in the chain qf 
our History, yet unpublished, or but little known ; — 
and Facts and Incidents that will increase in inter- 
est with the lapse of time. These Manuscripts and 
Books, of little value to the possessor, bat of great 
value to the public, are fast disappearing. At 
every house-cleaning, and every removal, manv of 
them are destroyed, to get rid of the trouble of find- 
ing a place for them. 

The Pennsylvania State Library is the proper 
Depository for all such works. They will there be 
accessable to every individual Who may come to the 
State government, and have the curiosity to look at 
them, — and they will be safely kept for the perusal 
and examination of future Historians and Antiquar- 
ians. As the State Librarian, I would therefore, re- 
spectfully request all your subscribers who may 
read this note, to examine their Libraries, Chests 
and Cases, and those parts of their dwellings where 
such articles are usually kept; and if they find any 
Manuscript or Pamphlet, or Book of the kind we 
have named, that thev would be willing to part with, 
to send them by mail, or otherwise, addressed to the 
*' State Librarian, Harrisburg, Pa." Every work of 
this description will be thankfully acknowledged, put 
into permanent form and preserved with the utmost 
care m the Library. 

Authors and publishers are Invited to deposit co- 
pies of their words in the State Library. Tliey will 
remain here for the persual of future generations, 
and as the permanent record of their industry, learn- 
ing and genius. 

Wm. B. Dkwitt, State Librarian. 



DDBOTDD KOBBI OF nAOHI>0. 

" I see by a perusal of the Journal, that your Co. 
Superintondeat Wickersham, is moving in the cause 
with great energy, and is no doubt doing much 
good ; but it is equally certain that the idea is be- 
coming too prevalent that ' the student has nothing 
to do but to listen, while the teacher does the 
thvMna and talking.' Now, ihiB pouring in procesi, 
never did make a scholar, nor wi}! it ever oo it-*- 
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Tbe only rational gystein of education, is that which 
requires the student to examine for himself the na- 
ture of the problem under consideration, by pro- 
ceeding step by step, from the known to the un- 
known, till the conclusion is finally obtained, and 
the reason of each step, clearly comprehended. — 
* There is no royal roaa to learning,' and the idea 
that men may be educated by listening to a course 
of lectnres, Ss preposterous. — Charlatans and moun- 
tebanks, mar be made in this way ; but men capable 
of taking^ charge of oar public schools, must be 
trained by a course of patient and perseyering in- 
dustry." 

The preceding is an extract from a private letter, 
but the subject to which it refers, is so well worthy 
of consideration that we take the liberty of making 
it the text of some remarks. 

We were onrselves educated under the old re- 
gime, and have watched with not a little distrust all 
departures from it, called or miscalled improTcments. 
We have thought much upon the question, whether 
the explanatory method of teaching might not be 
carried too far — ^whether, if the path of knowledge 
be smoothed for the pupil, and all obstructions re- 
movedy it would not induce a loose habit of study 
and superficial acquirements, the very reverse of 
good scholarship ; and, we have feared, not without 
reason, that the tendency of modern modos of teach- 
ing was in that direction. The reader will under- 
stand our views more fully after reading the address 
at the close of this number. We are not, however, 
io wedded to old modes of teaching as to suppose 
that there can be no improvements. We readily 
admit that there can and should be. The old meth- 
od of studying Arithmetic, for example, was, for 
each pupil to work by himself, solving his problems 
as they occurred in the text-book, aided by the rule, 
the ready-worked example, and, in case of need, the 
teacher ; until the book had been gone over, and 
his Arithmetical education completed. This was 
called learning Arithmetic ; whereas, the majority, 
thus taught, probably did not understand the prin- 
ciple involved in a single question, much less were 
they able to give a satisfactory demonstration of it. 
There may be those who consider this, teaching, but 
it certainly, to say the least, can neither impart any 
useful knowledge of the subject nor fully develop 
the intellect. 

To remedy the defects of this process, the improv- 
ed modern method requires on the part of the pupil, 
. Ist, the thorough study of the $ubject^ not of the 
text-book, and 2d, a rigid demonstration of every 
principle, on the blackboard. This necessarily con- 
fers a knowledge of the principle involved, and the 
demonstration tends to fix that knowledge in the 
mind. A pupil must also think much more closely 
about a question, to demonstrate it in a class, than 
merely to solve it at his seat. 

This same process can be applied to all studies, 
requiring from the pupil, instead of the loose 



method of committing lessons and soloing questions, a 
more strict, close, and accurate analysis. Few will 
now deny the value olt efficiency of this change. — 
The only change we deprecate is that which should 
relax the rigor of study by exempting the pupil's 
mind from effort. Hard thinking alone can make 
good scholars. 

In a visit to the Normal Institute, recently closed, 
at Millersville, where the instructors professed to 
teach by improved methods, we purposely watched 
the mode of conducting the recitations, and made 
inquiries as to the amount of study required, in or- 
der, if possible, to settle this question, so far as re- 
lates to that and similar institutions. 

Our settled but cautiously founded conviction is, 
that while the methods of teaching there were quite 
different from those to which we were accustomed, 
they required thorough preparation and hard study. 
The teachers were exact and critical, and the bard, ' 
mental drill to which each pupil was subjected, 
could not fail in making thinkers. 

Regular lessons were assigned, as in other schools, 
in each branch of study ; and as each student spent 
about six hours a day in the recitation of prepared 
lessons, the task of preparation was not a light one^ 

The time allotted for the recitation was not con- 
sumed by the teachers in explanations and lecturing; 
but each student had his knowledge of the subject 
tested by well-directed questions ; and, as accurate 
demonstrations of every principle were required, he 
was compelled not only to btotc, but be able to tell 
what he knew. 

Explanations were, of course, sometimes given, 
but there seemed rather an unusual degree of reluc- 
tance, on the part of the teachers, to enter upon an 
explanation until the ingenuity of the class had been 
taxed to the utmost, and all expedients of leading 
them,from what they knew to deduce that which they 
wished to know, had failed ; and, frequently, ques* 
tions were left over to the next recitation for further 
investigation. There was, however, a series of lec- 
tures upon several branches of study, which the want 
of time prevented from being included in the regu- 
lar list of studies, and to which it seemed important 
some attention should be paid. 

We are willing frankly to acknowledge that our 
fears in regard to the tendency of the new modes of 
teaching, so far as Millersville is concerned, have 
been removed. 

We will even say that, as practiced there, the new 
methods are, so far as we are able to decide, the 
right methods : blending as they do, by a hard sys- 
tematic course ofefiRrfC, the culture both of memory 
and thought. Whether they are equally so, in ge« 
neral, it will require further observation to deter- 
mine. We go for progress, but it must be prog- 
ress in the right direction. That the old methods 
of teaching were^sadly defective we have long known 
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and deeply lamented. That there are better meth- 
ods we have also believed and have now seen demon- 
strated. To teachers, therefore, who are ready for 
a change, we say, go on ; but be careful to avoid the 
great danger— the injurious practice of doing that 
for pupils which, it is necessary, in order to develop 
properly their mental powers, they should do for 
themselves. 

The Amerigak Joubkal of Educatioit aito Col- 
lege Bbview ; Edited by Absalom Peters, D. />., and 
Henry Barnard, LL, D. To be published monthly 
and each number to contain 80 pages. Price $3 a 
year in advance. Communications to be addressed 
to the editors, or to the title of the work, at 348 
Broadway, New York. 

We have not space for the Prospectus of this 
proposed periodical. But it may be briefly stated 
that the object is to make it a medium of commnni- 
catiop for the friends of education and especially 
for those in colleges and the higher institutions, 
throughout North America. Its advent excites 
mingled feelings. 

We regret exceedingly the withdrawal of Mr. 
Barnard, at the present time, from the proper sphere 
of his usefulness — that of the Common School. — 
True, the design seems to be to include the interests 
of that class of institutions among the great objects 
of the American Journal. But we have so seldom 
seen good result from its union with what are called 
the higher literary institutions, in educational plans, 
that we fear even his abilities will fail in controlling 
the jarring elements into concordant or useful ope- 
ration. 

We doubt the power of any one, at the present 
time, to bring down — so to speak — ^the feelings of 
the colleges to the level of the broad common school 
effort. A judicial blindness seems to afflict nearly 
all connected with those institutions. Certain it is 
that most of them do not perceive, or, which is the 
same thing, do not show bytheir co-operation, that 
they are aware that their best interests — ^their very 
continued existence in fact — depends on the success 
of the system devised for the rudimentary instruc- 
tion of the great mass. On the contrary, as If the 
object of the two classes of schools were antagonis- 
tic, every effort made for the benefit of the one is 
attempted to be wielded for that of the other. — 
The American Association for the Advancement of 
Education, out of which most probably the Ameri- 
can Journal mainly grows, is Itself an instance. It 
was called into existence expressly to promote the 
cause of public or common education. It soon be- 
came filled by Professors ; and he who now resorts 
to the pages of its proceedings for light on our pub- 
lic systems of elementary instruction will probably 
be disappointed. Finished lectures, labored essays 
and other papers of a high order of merit, he^will 
find, but little will be met to shed light on the dif- 



ficult path of him who toils in the rami commott 
school district, or ^o labors for the wasting myri- 
ads of youth in our large towns. And now, again, 
this very same influence takes from ihe common 
school field, Jott white to the harvest, its best la- 
borer. 

We feel, however, — and this is the only consola- 
tion in the ease-^hat wherever such men are, tbej 
cannot but attempt good. This attenpt will fiul m 
effecting all or even most of what they expect, un- 
til the whole college feeling of the land shall be 
changed and the generous reunion of effort they no 
doubt desire, take place. But, in the meantime, 
they will be working for the great canse, though 
with less result than in their former sphere ; and 
they will, at least, constitute that band of martyrs, 
whose wasted effort, in this age of bloodless refotm, 
shall become the seed of that liberal, comprehensive, 
and united system of edncation which ^e oonntiy 
demands. 

In hasarding these remarks, it is proper to dissr 
vow all hostility to collegiate instmction. We 
would be most ung^teful and untrue to the cause 
of sound education did we entertain such a feeling. 
That which we decry and denounce is the opposi- 
tion towards, or the disregard of, the common school 
effort which actuates so many college Professors. — 
If they do not soon open their eyes to the true con- 
dition of the country, they may, and that at no dis- 
tant day, open ti&em upon a class of common school 
institutions of a grade which will either leave them 
without students, or compel them to a nearer ap- 
proach to the true collegiate rank, than most of 
them have yet attained. 

In the meantime, we wish all proper success to the 
American Journal. 



P01LI0 nOEI MHOOUL 



The summer is rapidly wearing away and the sea- 
son approaching, when the neglected and unemploy- 
ed youth of the large towns are to be, or at least 
should be, gathered together in their night sohools. 
The time is, therefore, fittingfor this subject. A num- 
ber of general remarks suggest themselves : 

In the first place, the estabUshraent of night 
schools, wherever there are sufficient numbers of 
young persons needing their aid, is as much the du- 
ty of Directors, as that of day schools. No special 
law is needed. The school law does not prescribe 
the hour when the schools shall be opened nor the 
number of hours during which they shall be open. 
Custom, it is true, fixes the period somewhere be- 
tween the hours of 8 A. M. and 6 P. M. But tills 
custom may be departed Arom, at the descretion of 
the Directors and to suit the wants of the pnpDs.— 
There is neither law nor reason to support the idea 
that a boy or girl, whom necessity compels to labor 
during the day for daily bread, shall, ther^ore, 
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STOW up in ignor«iee-Ht 6«ne to self and a borthen 
on the pablje. On the contrary, the law is only 
lightly adminiBtered and the dictates of sound rea- 
son satiafied, when asfnllopportanitiesfor improve- 
mont axe presented to children thos cireamstanced, 
as their necessities will permit them to enjoy. 

No Board of Directors shonld, however, minister 
to the greed of parents by establishing night-schools 
for the children of snch as can afford to send them 
to school in day time. This wonld not only be a per- 
version of the law bat injnrioas to the yoath thns 
overworked. The rale, therefore, should be,that none 
shall be admitted except on clear showing, that 
their condition is such as totally to preclude attend 
aaee in the day schools. 

Another general remark is, that night-schools are 
not only promotive of the culture of the youth of a 
town, but are amongst its most efficient police reg- 
ulations. The difference between the condition of 
the streets, as to quiet and order, on nights when 
the schools are open and those when they are clos- 
ed, is such as to attract the attention of the most 
careless observer. Were there no other argument 
in their favor, than this, it should cause them to be 
generally established in all large towns. Not only 
is there thus a large positive amount of evil pre- 
vented, but the state of order and obedience in 
which the pupils are retained for hours, night after 
night, cannot but have a strong tendency towards 
the confirming of order and obedience into most 
valuable life-long habits. 

A gain, it is remarkable that the very same mass 
of youth, whose withdrawal from the street, so 
much promotes the quiet and order of the town, 
constitute the most orderly of all schools. Many 
a turbulent unruly day-school have we seen ; but 
we have yet to enter the first night-school which 
did not &vorably compare with the most orderly- 
day-school we ever examined; while the few cases 
of insubordination met with in night-schools— and 
they have been very few indeed — always gave way 
to mild and firm treatment, and with far less difficul- 
ty than in similar cases in day-schools. 

From these remarks on the outward efi^Msts and 
the order of night-schools, it must not be concluded 
that they are less promotive of progress in study 
than other schools. The reverse, probably, is the 
case. It is not of coarse, intimated that every pn- 
pll of every night-school makes rapid and great pro- 
gress. Somewill never learn. Butitis asserted, with- 
out fear of successful contradiction, that the gene- 
ral amount and average of acquirement in a well 
regulated properly taught night-school, will, for the 
number of hours devoted to study, compare most 
&vorably with those of any other kind of school. 
In addition to this, in every school of this kind in- 
stances of remarkable progress are seen, which are 



well worth their whole cost and trouble. These ef- 
fects are, probably, owing to the maturerage of the 
pupils, and to their sense of their own deficiencies. 

It might be supposed that after the first season, 
when the novelty has worn off, a night-school will 
cease to attract pupils. This is by no means the 
case. It is true that, during the fir^t week of every 
school of this kind, a number will attend, who soon 
fall off and are seen in their seats no more. But, 
contrasting successive seasons with each other, the 
experience is that the concourse of pupils increas- 
es ; and that, year after year, a demand is made for 
higher instruction. These two facts seem to show 
the estimate of these schools in the minds of their 
pupils. 

It is a remarkable fact that the attendance in the 
male schools of this class is better and more regu- 
lar than that in the female. Towards mid-winter 
and thence on till the close of the term, the female 
schools fall off very largely in attendance. This is 
said to be owing, mainly, to the frequent holding of 
evening religious meetings at that season. If so, 
does this not present the grave question to pastors, 
whether such arrangement should not be made as 
may prevent this needless and injurious conflict be- 
tween duties, which ought never to interfere with 
each other T 

In conclusion it may be stated that, from the mid- 
dle of October to the middle of March, seems to 
be about the term which the state of the seasons 
and the necessities of labor have fixed for the dura- 
tion of the public night school. 



Thx Ambbigak Association fob tbb Advancekbnt 
OF EnnoATioir will hold its sixth aaanal meeting 
in the chapel of the New-York University, on 
the 28th, (Tuesday,) 29th, 30th, and 3Ist of August, 
1855. The Introductory Address will be given by 
AucxAKDnv Dallas Baohi, LL.D., the retiring Pre- 
sident. 

The following gentlemen have engaged to address 
the Association : 

Bt. Rev. Horatio Pottbr, Albany. 

Dr. Tappaw, President of the University of Michi- 
gan. 

Bev. Ghables Brooks, Boston. 

Prof. Fbltoh, of Harvard University. 

Rev. T. V. MooRB, Richmond, Va. 

Rev. Dr. Huntinodon, Boston, Mass. 

Prof. Tatlbb Lewis, of Union College, Schenec- 
tadjr, N. Y. 

Lieut. Maury, Washington. 

Rev. Dr. Proudfit, of Butcers College. 

Prof. Hart, Principal of Philadelphia H. School. 

Bev. £. B. HuNTiNOTOir, Stamford, Conn. 

Prof. P. A. P. Barkabd, University of Missis- 
sippi. 

Kev. GoRHAx D. Abbott, Spingler Institute, New 
York. 

Prof. H. J. AiTDBRsoN, New York. 
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Book SJ'oficcs. 



Tower's Series op Readers : First, Second, Third, 
Fourth, Fifth and Sixth Readers, from the gradual 
Primer to the N. A. first class Reader. Publish- 
ed by Daniel Burgess A Co., 60 John street, New 
York. 

This series seems to begin with the right thing, in 
the right place, and at the right time ; distinct artic- 
ulation of the simple and compound sounds of the 
language being a prominent exercise from the first. 
All the books of the series seem also to form an 
easy and regular series — an object which is oftener 
professed than attained ; and the reading lessons and 
selections are entei'taining, elevated and moraJ, both 
in matter and tone. 

Elements of Astromomt, por Schools and Acade- 
mies : by John BrocMeshy, A.M„ 321 pages, 18mo. 
1855. Published by Farmer, Brace & Co., N. Y. 
This is one of the latest text-books on the science, 
and contains all the recent discoveries. It is embel- 
lished and aptly illustrated with numerous plates and 
diagrams. What we especially like in the author is 
his avowed purpose, which seems fully carried out in 
the work, not to curtail this noble service of its fair 
proportions, by belittling it down to the capacity 
of the very youthful mind and omitting everything 
beyond its grasp. All he attempts is, while he 
gives the whole science, to present it in such form 
and style as shall enable the faithful and capable stu- 
dent to comprehend and carry away its great truths. 

A Treatise on Pneumatics ; being the Physics of 
Gase3, including Vapors : By Martin H. Boye, 
M. D., A. M., Professor in the Philadelphia High 
School. 128 pages, 12mo., 1855. E. C. & J. 
Biddle, Philadelphia. 

This brief treatise contains a full description of 
Air Pumps, Barometers, Hygrometers, and other Me" 
teorologicalinstrnmeniE, with the principles on which 
they act and the modes of using them ; and forms a 
brief, systematic, but lucid and satisfactory work, on a 
subject of growing interest and importance. No 
teacher, or person desirous of comprehending and 
being able to explain the laws of nature involved in 
the use of meteorological instruments,] should be 
without it. 

Weld's English Grammar ; a new edition ; publish- 
ed by Sower & Barnes, Philadelphia, 1854. 
The stereotype plates of this work having become 
worn out, the author (Allen H. Weld, A. M.,) has 
taken the opportunity of revising it thoroughly and 
f^reatly improving it. Those who before admired and 
used the work, will now find it still more worthy of 
their favor. 

Scholars' Ettmolooioal Spelling Book : Bv Sam, 
uel R. Gwnmere, 156 pages. Uriah Hunt & Son, 
Philadelphia, 1855. 

This is one of that large class of spelling books which 
the demand of the age for instruction in the origin 
and derivative meaning, as well as the sound and or- 



thography of words, has brought into ezisteDce. It 
compares well with any of its class. As a mere spelU 
ing book its contents are well and systematically ar 
ranged ; and in the etymological part, without pre- 
tending to be thorough, it presents much useful and 
intelligible information. 

First Lessons in Geografht t by James Monteith, 
62 pages. A. S. Barnes t Co., New York, 1855. 

Youth's Manual OP Geography; by the same au- 
thor and publisher, 171 pages. 
These books are beautifully executed in a mechan- 
ical point of view, and their contents are up with the 
latest discoveries ajid improvements in the science. 
In connexion with the " advanced Geography," which 
we have not seen, they will form a full series called 
the " National Gkographieal series." A very con- 
siderable sprinkling of historical and astronomical 
information in the second work adds largely to its 
value. This series merits the candid examination of 
all teachers. 

©fficiaL 



DEPARTMENT OP COMMON SCHOOLS,^ 
|iARai8Buaa> Aug., 1865. S 

Monthlr DeelaloBs* 

1. Directors not superseded by County Superintendent : 
The creation of the office of County Superintendent 
was to aid Directors, and not to release them from 
the performance of any duty enjoined upon them by 
the School law. Instead of causing Directors to 
rest upon their oars, and leave every thing to the 
Superintendent, who has enough to do without en- 
croaching upon the jurisdiction of Directors, it 
should the rather arouse them to increased energy 
and efficiency, and induce them to cordially unite 
with him in mutual efforts for the improvement of 
the Schools, and the promotion of the cause of edu- 
cation. 

2. Fuel, repairs, {fc: Directors are not prohib- 
ited from employing some one in the vicinity of each 
School house, as their agent, to take care of the 
house, provide fuel, and attend to the incidental re- 
pairs. It is often manifestly impossible for Direc- 
tors to take charge of minor details of this descrip- 
tion,in person, particularly in large Districts. Hence 
they are at liberty, when necessary, to select agents 
for these purposes, who should, however, be held to 
a strict accountability. 

3. Lands cannot be taken for School houses, toithout 
owner's consent : When the citizens of a District 
refuse to either sell, lease or donate lands on which 
to erect a School house, the Directors are without . 
remedy. They have no legal power to enter upon 
lands, against the consent of the owner, for the pur- 
pose of erecting a School house, in the manner that 
railroad and canal companies take land for their cor- 
porate purposes. 

4. Collector's rights to sue for tax: In all cases 
where taxes are due and unpaid to the collector of 
School tax, after the expiration ofhis warrant, when 
such collector has not been legally exonerated 
therefrom, every such collector, his executors, ad- 
ministrators or any of them, has full right and pow- 
er to sue for and recover the same with interest 
thereon, after the expiration of his warrant afore- 
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said, from all aiad every person and persons, bodies 
politic and corporate, owing the same, as other debts 
of like amount are now bylaw recoverable. 

5. OoileeUn'S muit give security tu such: Under 
the 32d section of the School law of 1854, whoever 
is appointed collector of School tax — ^whether he be 
the treasurer, constable, or some third person — 
should furnish security as collector. The official 
bond of the treasurer or constable as such, does not 
cover the liabilities of collector. 

6. Who exempt fnmarreit: A collector of School 
tax has no legal authority to arrest or imprison for 
non payment of such tax, any female or infant, (per- 
son under age) or person found by inquest to be of 
unsound mind. 

7. When widowentiMxable 08 eingle freeman: When 
widowers have no occupation or calling, they are li- 
able to be taxed fifty cents, as single freemen, but 
not otherwise. 

8. Directors not to call on assessors for copy ofvalu- 
adoti: It is the exclusive duty of the county com- 
missioners to furnish Directors a copy of the last 
adjusted valuation, and the latter cannot receive it 
from any other source, or pay assessors for a copy 
thereof. 

9. School Apparaius : Persons of all ages, and 
especially children, learn and understand much 
more perfectly and permanently what they see, than 
what they acquire in any other way. The more ex- 
tensively, therefore, black-boards, maps, charts, mod- 
els, globes, &c., are used in a School by a compe- 
tent Teacher, the more attractive and successful will 
be the School. These appliances are of vast impor- 
tance to the efficient Teacher and the progress of 
the Pupils. Though there is no royal road to know- 
ledge, there is a natural road to it ; and the more 
the nature of things is exhibited in the course of 
teaching, the more rapid and thorough will be the 
pro^^ress of the Pupil. It is therefore the earnest 
advice and injunction of the Department, that Di- 
rectors make timely and adequate provision for the 
Schools in this respect. It is manifestly within the 
general line of their dut^, as well as the express 
terms of the second division of the 23d section of 
the law. 

10. FemaU Teachers: Academies and Semina- 
ries, in various parts of the State, every year turn out 
a large number of intelligent females, many of whom 
have been educated, expressly for Teachers. These 
seek employment in our Common Schools, under the 
very influence that induces young men to seek other 
•mploymentfl, in preference to teaching— that is, 
the pay is better than most females can get in any 
other employment of equal respectability. These 
already form a large and important class of Teach- 
ers, and the number is constantly increasing, and if 
properlv encouraged thev will soon exercise a ben- 
eficial infiuence upon the system. Directors can 
seldom do better tnan employ a well educated and 
experienced female Teacher. The greater puritv 
of character, the higher moral and religious stand- 
ard, so truly the characteristic of the sex, will ever 
constitute a powerful recommendation in her favor, 
and secure for her the respect and obedience of her 
Pupils. 

11. QmstdbU, only, compelled to serve as Ooilector: 
According to the terms of the 12th section of the 
Supplement, the constable of the District is the 
only person who can be compelled to serve as col 
lector of School tax, under the penalty of fifty dol 
lais, imposed by the proviso to the 31st section of 
the law 1854. 



To Saperinteudents. 

Correspondence, suggestions, ffc. In their correspon- 
dence with the Department, Superintendents fre- 
quently apologize for making sn^gs^estions and pro^ 
posing modifications of the forms, plans, policy, &c. 
of the Department. The system is entitled to the 
practical Mnefits of the experience and opinions of 
everv officer connected witn it, and the Department 
would regret that Superintendents should be other- 
wise than frank and unreserved in the communica- 
tion of any proposition they might deem it advisable 
to present, whether it should ultimately harmonize 
with the views of the Department and be adopted, 
or not. The creation of the County Superintendency, 
was designed to aid the Department as well as Di-* 
rectors and Teachers, in the administration of the 
system ; and this design would be measurably frus- 
trated, if Superintendents would unnecessarily '*hide 
their liffht under a bushel." The helm must, of 
course, be in the hands of the Department, where the 
main resposibility rests : but while there is no desire 
to shrink from the arduous guidance devolved upon 
it, neither, it is hoped, is there any disposition to ig- 
nore, or repel, the valuable body of laborers in the 
field, furnished bv the law for its assistance, and on 
which it must rely for the accomplishment of many 
important results, that could not otherwise be at- 
tained. 

Note Boohs, again: The Note Books mentioned in 
the July No. will be prepared and ftimished to Su- 
perintendents gratis, at the earliest practicable mo- 
ment ; and the statistical matter for which they arc 
intended, it is expected will be gathered during the 
coming year, as circumstances may permit, not to be 
incorporated in annual reports, but to be accessible 
to the Department in the nands of Superintendents; 
or deposited in its archives, for more convenient re- 
ference and analysis. The views of the Department 
on this point, will be further developed hereafter.r-^ 
There is a great work to be done in the coming two 
years, before the expiration of the first term of the 
Superintendency, and with no wish to be exacting, 
yet in view of the grave importance of the enterprise, 
and the still dubious and unsettled state of public 
opinion, the Department cannot, dare not, spare 
either its own immediate working forces, or the in- 
dispensable agents in each county, on whom the 
heaviest burden, in the very nature of things, must 
rest 

Annual and District Reports: Wherever the com- 
pletion of the Tabular Statement is not indispensa- 
ble to the Superintendent's own report, the latter 
may be transmitted to the Department in advance 
of the former. It is particularly requested that the 
name of everv District which has not sent iii its re- 
port to the County Superintendent by the lOth oi 
August, should be transmitted to the Department 
immediately after that date, in order that the De- 
partment may take suitable steps to enforce compli- 
ance with the law, on the part of Directors. 



I'o DIreetors* 

Teachers' Institutes: It is to be regretted that in 
some portions of the State, Directors and others are 
indifferent, or hostile, to the formation of associations 
for the improvement of Teachers In the duties of 
their profaesion. The great want of the system at 
this tune, and one that is heavily felt throughout the 
State, is the want of a sufficient number of thorough- 

S trained and experienced Teachers. The State has 
us far, unfortunately, neglected to make legislative 
I provision fdr permanent Normal Schools, and this 
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neglect must be remedied, bo far as possible, by toI- 
QDtary efforts on the part of Teachers for nratnal im- 

frovement, in the way of Associations and Institates. 
t is the dnty of Superintendents to organize such 
associations and take charge of them. And it is 
dne to them, and to the welmre of the schools, that 
Directors and Teachers and Parents cordiaUy second 
their efforts for this purpose. The Department can- 
not too earnestly urge tne importance and necessity 
of this line of policy. 

Union unth oiher $ckooi$: The present law does not 
authorise school monies, or the State appropriation, 
to be applied to the support of any other tnan the 
cmumon schools of the State. Originally, schools for 
the poor only were provided ; then large appropria* 
tions were made to Academies, and endowed and re- 
ligious schools sanctioned ; but at length, in 1854, the 
trae foundation and starting point were reached, in 
establishing the common scnooU upon their inde- 
pendent basis, and providing more adequate machin- 
ery for their support and development. This is to be 
the direction of the common efforts hereafter. The 
syste^n seeks no interference with other educational 
agencies, but owes its fiifet and highest allegianoe to 
itself; and it is the obvious and permanent duty of 
Directors to make the best use of every appliance the 
law iumisbes, to build up and develop the common 
schools, within and of themselves, and free from da- 
maging alliance with other school enterprises. It 
would be contrary, therefore, to both the letter and 
spirit of the school law, for Directors to unite the 
common schools with Academies or Seminaries, un- 
kv the jflcttor will bring themselves strictly within 
the purview of the school law, and under the exclu- 
sive jurisdiction and control of Directors and the 
County Superintendent. 

DUtriet XifetU^OorrtcHon: A mistake was made 
i^l^te July No. in reference to the '' Cost of Instruc- 
tiOB," whiek was caused by tiie writer not having a 
copy of the district report before him, while prepar- 
ing the official instructions for that month. The 
Uander was so obvious as to nullify its own harm, 
or it would have been immediately corrected in a pri- 
vate circular by mail. The " cost of instruction," 
nnder the head of ^'Expenditures," means simply the 
aggregate amount of Teachers wages. The ^ cost of 
teaching each scholar per month," under the head 
of " Scholars," should be arrived at by dividing the 
average number of scholars in the district into the 
whole amount of Teachers wages and fuel and con* 
tinffehcies; and that was what was intended to be said 
in tiie July No. This ffives only an approximatiott 
towards what seems to be the drift of the Beport— 
which needs to be remodelled ;— but it is necessary 
that some uniform rule be established to prevent the 
confusion and diversity of practice that have hitherto 
prevailed on this point. The above directions are 
therefore given, though it is too late for them to be 
of much use for the jwat year. 

School ArekUectur^: Obstacles which have proved 
to be insurmountable, and for which the Department 
is not responsible, have thus U^r preventea the is- 
suing of either the School Architecture, or the loose 
heets of plans and specifications heretofore promised. 
The latter will probably be out some time in the 
course of the present month, and as soon as it makes 
its appearance will be transmitted to Superintendents 
and Directors. The main worii, it is hoped, wfll 
soon follow ; but to prevent further disappomtments 
no time wOl be again previously announced. 

School Law and Deeisinns: The last sheets of this 



pamphlet are in the printer's hands, and it is now — 
July 20th — so far advanced towards completion that 
it can, with certainty, be mailed to the Secretary of 
each Board, by the 2nd we^ in August at farthest. 

Paif of Superintendents: Some Directors divide 
the salary of the County Superintendent into four 
montl»— which is the shortest period the schools can 
be kept open under the law— and thus complain of 
the amount per day which is the result. This is all 
a mistake, and does mat injustice to meritorious of- 
ficers; and besides, snows a very imperfect idea of 
the character and duties of the officer. The salary 
is for the whole year, and the duties are equally ex- 
tensive. There is much arduous labor to be perform- 
ed while the schools are in session, which is increased 
and rendered more difficult by being crowded into 
so limited a period ; but this is by no means all that 
is to be done. To say nothinff of^the time and labor 
devoted to the examination of the Teachers previous 
to the opening of the schools in the several districts, 
— ^the formation and care of Teachers' Institutes, 
addresses and lectures on education, a heavy cor- 
respondence with Districts and the Department, the 
gatnerin^ of statistical information, not furnished by 
the distnct reports, the collation and analysis of re- 
ports and certificates, the preparation of tabular 
statements and their own annual reports, the amica- 
ble adjustment of local difficultiee, collecting and 
forwardinr testimony on both sides, in disputes that 
can only be settled by the Department, and other 
miscellaneous duties, command the whole time and 
services of Supeiintaidents, in the larger counties, to 
the exclusion of other pursuits and means of liveli- 
hood, and not to the pecuniuy gain of the incum* 
bent. In such a county, for instance, as Berks, the 
office is not second, in labor and real importance, to 
that of President Jud||^ though the latter receives 
a much larger salary, with no more, if as much labor, 
and far less exposure and official expense. 

It is time that these facts should be taken into ac- 
count, for the labor, care and anxiety of Superinten- 
dents are greatiy increased, and the efforts of the 
Department measurably frustrated, by the indiffisr* 
ence and neglect of Directors, to say nothing of their 
hostility. It is to be hoped, therefore, that every 
class of officers will be induced to attend more punc- 
tually and thoroughly to their respective duties here- 
after. They will thus render that mutual aid which 
the whole scope of the law contemplates, and each 
will donbtiess soon have less occasion to find fiault 
with others. 

Issuing of WmntanU: It is proper to state, that 
no warrants for State, appropriation are issued by 
the Department, except over the State Snperintei^ 
dent's own proper signature. This will sufficientiy 
account for tne temporary delay, arising fi^m his oc« 
casional absence m>m tlie seat of government, on 
other official business. 

Form of warrant to be issued to OoUeetor of Sdund 
7\a: The following is the correct fbrm of warrant to 
be issued to the collector of school tax, under the pre* 
sent school laws. Directors will govern themaelvet 
accordingly. The warrant hdds good for two years) 
ComTT, > 

District, ) 

To C. D., Collector of ... . district, in said county. 

These are to authorise and require you to demand 
and receive, of and from every person named in the 
annexed duplicate of school tax of said district, the 
sum wherewith suchperson stands charged ; and pay 
the same to E. F., Treasurer of the said School Dis- 
trict, and his successors in office, on or before the 
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. . . day of . . . next, at which time such abatement 
or aflowance for mistakes or indigent persons, or oth- 
er exonerations, will be made by the Board of School 
Directors, as may appear just and reasonable; and 

on or before the day of next, yon will 

pay into the hands of the said Treasnrer the whole 
amount of the taxes charged and assessed in the an- 
nexed duplicate without further delay, except such 
sum as the said Directors may, in their discretion, ex- 
onerate you from. And if any person shall neglect 
or refase to make payment of the amount due by him 
for such tax withm thirty days from the time of de- 
mand so made, it shall be the duty of jou, the collec- 
tor aforesaid, to levy such sum by distress and sale 
of the goods and chattels of such delinquent, giving 
ten days' public notice of such sale, by written or 
printed a^ertisement, and rendering the surplus (if 
any there be,) to the owner in cash. And if goods 
and chattels sufficient to satisfy the same, with the 
costs, cannot be found, you are her^ authorized to 
take the body of such delinquent, and convey him to 
the jail of Ae proper county, to remain until the 
amount of such tax, together with the costs, shall 
be paid, or secured to be paid, or until h e^hatt be 
otherwise discharged by due course of law. Pnnided, 
That nothine herein contained shall authorise the ar- 
rest or impiuonment for non-payment of any tax, of 
any female, or infimt, or person found by inquisition 
to be of unsound mind. Hereof fail not. 

Countersigned: 1 A B ifus.] 

G H , [PrendentqfSdwfllkrectonof 

Sec. ofihe Board, j Distru^ 
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warm friends, it has many bitter enemies. Its^ne^ 
mies are not entirely made up of illiterate men, who 
care nothing for education under anv circumstances. 
Some of them are honest and inteui^nt men, and 
oppose it simply because they think it defective in 
its provisions, and consequently not well enough cal- 
culated to advance the interests of the cause in which 
they, as well as the friends of the law, are interested. 
Although I am personally of the belief that it is a de- 
cidedly oetter law than the one which it succeeds, 
and is well calculated to advance the interests of our 
schools, and have publicly and privately advocated 
it, I have always recognized the right of every man 
to think concerning it as his Judgment dictates. I 
will not insult a man and pronounce him an i^ora- 
mus, simply because we happen to differ in opinion. 
Intelligent freedom of tiiought should never be frown- 
ed upon, nor any man's ri^t thereto be gainsayed. 
Opposition to the law, however, I think is gradually 
wearing away, and circumstances seem to justify the 
belief that a judicious execution of it, will finally se- 
cure fot it almost universal ikvor. 

As an evidence that interest in our common schools 
is increasing, I may state that Teachers' Institutes, 
secure, measurably at least, the attention which their 
importance demands. And from a regular county as- 
sociation of teachers, which was organized last No- 
vember, several township or local associations have 
been formed, all of whicn promise to prove valuable 
auxiliaries to the good cause. Not only teachers, 
but citizens, generally, become interested in these 
associations, and turn out in larve numbers to wit- 
ness tibie performances of those wno conduct the ex« 



ITercer Conntr* 

Mb. Bubrowbs : — ^I believe there has been but lit. 
tie published in your Journal concerning the public 
schools of this county, since the new school law came 
into effect. It wo^ld be entirely an unjust conclu- 
sion from this fact, that the people of Mercer county 
are not awake to the importance of popular educa- 
tion. Neglect on the part of those entrusted with 
the publication of the proceedings of our Teachers' 
Institutes and a dislike, on m^ parf^ to become the 
special herald of proceedings in which I have taken 
an active part, have prevented your readers from 
hearing from us more frequentlv. Trusting, how- 
ever, that I will not be led into a betrayal of e^tism 
in my remarks, I have concluded to pen a bnef ar- 
ticle which you can publish, if deemed of sufficient 
importance to be worthy of publication. 

In the outstart,then,I may remark, that although 
the means adopted for the advancement of education 
k our county^ may not, in every partkular, be such 
as are best adapted to the accomplishment of the end 
had in view, yet the people generally feel an abid- 
ing and lively interest in the ^ood cause, and gener- 
mj recognize the fact that this is a progressive age, 
and manifest a desire to keep pace with the improve- 
ments of the age in this matter, as well as others. — 
I am safe in saying that there are but few in this 
county who are opposed to a system of public schools. 
When the idea of establislung such a system was 
first spoken of, quite a number of honest and meas- 
urably intelligent men were violently opposed to the 
measure, and denounced it as oppressive and unjust. 
But the practical operations of tne system, as estab- 
lished, have almost entirely removed the opposition. 

As I remarked in my last year's report, the new law 
regulating our schools is not received in this county 
with umversal approbation. While it has many 



As an evidence, too, that our directors are not n^ 
glisent, nor specially opposed to the new law, I may 
add that its provision requiring the necessary schools 
of the several districts to be kept open four months 
in each school year, before the State appropriation 
can be drawn, was duly complied with in all the dis- 
tricts of the county, durii» tiie late year. The ne- 
cessary certificates and amdavits were not, in a few 
instances, made out in accordance with law, yet the 
scbodlB of all the districts were open from four tosiz 
months during the year, at the puMic expense. 

The matter of grading our sohools has also been at- 
tended to of late, better than formerly. In tiie borough 
of Sharon, the schools hove been eareftdly graded 
and conducted on the union system, and six months 
experience has conclusively aemonstnted that the 
change has been and will be deeidedOy advantageous^ 
In Mercer, the direetois hav« also taken the matter 
of grading their schools in hand,* and have gone as fav 
mUL it as convenient. In this borough it has also 
been determined upon, and wifii be attended to aa 
soon as practicable. In both the latter places we la- 
bor under an inconvenience arising from a want of 
houses of the proper size and finish. Projects are 
on foot, however, having for their object the con- 
struction of suitable edmeee, so that hope is enter- 
tained that this want will soon be su]^lied. I be- 
lieve that the graded system is the mtem, where it 
is at all practicable to adopt it In uajiy of the 
sparsely settled districts in the country, it is imprac- 
ticaUe to adopt it, but to aU the beroughs and towns 
of an;^ considerable size in our county, I have taken 
occasion to recommend it. 

In conclusion, I may say that although our schools 
and teachers must be mucnimprovedt Mfore they are 
rendered perfect, there is mucn in their present con- 
dition to mspire confidence that a brighter day is 
dawning, when they will assume that proud and ho- 
norable position, to which their importance entitles 
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them. These are matters of too great importance to 
remain longer in the comparative obscnrity which has 
in too many instances, in times past, been their lot. 
Let not the friends of education despair. There is 
hope in the future. 

Jaicks G. Bbowk. 
West Greenville, July 12, 1855. 



Books Comilf. 

Yesterday afternoon, several of the directors and 
others, in company with myself, were at Miss 
Budd's school, at LumberviUe, in this county. — 
It would have done you good to have been pre- 
sent. There were fifty-eight scholars in attend- 
ance, as clean and tidy as though ** bandboxes were 
their dwelling places." Drawings to illustrate the 
principles of Natural Philosophy, others of agricul- 
tural and household implements, together with 
several neatly executed maps, all the work of the 
children, graced the walls ; vases filled with rare, 
beautiful and sweet-scented flowers occupied the 
windows ; many curious cryptogamous productions, 
as well as interesting collections of insects, minerals, 
bird's nests, &c., and a delicate snecimen of a crus- 
taceous quadruped of the order Testudinata, whose 
alimentaiy necessities were bountifully supplied by 
the juvenile portion of her disciples, from a plant of 
the genus Fragaria, which yields a fruit highly prized 
by man, as weU as the lower order of animals, served 
to give variety and interest to the school. 

The pupils were examined in reading, arithmetic, 
grammar, geography and natural philosophy ; in all 
of which branches they acquitted themselves hand- 
somely, — ^to the credit of the teacher and satisfaction 
of the spectators. 

The school room, which was well ventilated, was 
as clean as lime, mops, and broom could make it 

I took with me an ordinary globe, a hemisphere 
globe, a tellurian to illustrate the motions of the 
moon around the earth, and of the latter around the 
sun ; Holbrookes mathematical solids, bv which more 
just ideas of configuration are conveyed to the mind 
of the pupil, in a short time, than can be by any 
other means ; as well as some maps, particularly that 
of our county, that the children might learn the geo- 
graphy of their own neighborhood, as well as that of 
countries more remote. 

An interest m the cause of education that has nev- 
er existed before, is certainly awakened in old Bucks, 
which is mainly owing to the educational meetings 
held within the present year. Stran^rs of celebrity, 
(you know you were here) from a distance, together 
with some very able teachers, ex-members of the Le- 
gislature, lawyers, doctors, and divines of our own 
county, and last, though by no means the least, the 
editors of the county, who have cheerfully seconded 
the movement, deserve the credit for lifting the veil 
and giving an impetus to the cause of education, that 
will rescue the talents of our youth from the oblivion 
with which ignorance enshrouds its victims. May 
God bless them for it, and wise and good Ikthers and 
mothers, mete out to them their deserts. 

Buckingham, June 28, 1855. Joskvh Fbll. 



Wayne <30i— To IMreeton and Teachers, 

The Directors of the various School districts of 
the County are rec^uested to inform me about what 
time they wish their schools to commence in the 
fall, that a Teachers' Institute may be held previ 
Ous to that time : and also, that the examination 
of teachers may be conducted in the presence of 
the Boards of Directors, according to law. 



Last year, in some instances, teachers were em- 
ploved before they received certificates. Under 
such circumstances, with a view to enable districts 
to draw their State appropriation, the " Temporary 
Certificates " were granted, with more or less of the 
studies mentioned m them erased. Certificates of 
this character will no longer be issued, but others 
which will clearly exhibit the special and the gene- 
ral attainments of teachers. It is taken for grant- 
ed by the School Department, that teachers during 
the past year, have embraced evenr opportnnitv to 
improve themselves and are, therefore, prepared to 
stand a more thorough examination uid to render 
better service in their respective fields of labor. — 
The standing of every teacher will be marked ac- 
cording to his or her proficiency in the various 
studies in which he or she may be examined. 'Fig- 
ure 1, will signify Very good: 2, Good: 3, Middling : 
^Poor: 5, Very poor, 

I will here remark, that in the examination in 
Oeography, Phyncal and Descriptive Qeography 
will be combined. As Physical Geography has 
been so much neglected, there will be a course of 
lectures delivered on that subject at our next Teach- 
ers' Institute, which will be held previous to the ex 
amination of teachers. I would suggest that our 
schools commence the first week in November. 

Teachers, in order to obtain their proper stand- 
ing, should demand a public examination; and it is 
hoped that the Directors will all be present to wit- 
ness the examination of teachers they employ,! as 
that will afford them the best opportunity to judge 
of the fitness of each applicant to teach. 

Certificates will not be granted at the Teachers' 
Institute,|as our time will be then devoted to the con- 
sideration of educational topics and better methods 
of teaching. Eximinatious hereafter are to be 
more specific and thorough, as will be observed by 
referring to the June number of the School Jour- 
nal. 

A Teachers' Institute will be held, during the lat- 
ter part of September. The month of October will 
be devoted to the examination of teachers in their 
respective districts ; — ^timely notice of which will 
be given, that School Directors, and such others as 
desire, may be present. A lecture on topics per- 
taining to educational interests, will be delivered at 
the close of the examination in each district, and 
all are invited to attend. 

It is my intention, during the coming fall and 
winter, to prepare a report exhibiting the condi- 
tion of the scnools ; and stating the number of pn- 
fils pursuing each of the studies required by law. 
n this report I shall give the average qualification 
of teachers of the County, in the branches taught 
in our schools, and a description of the school 
houses, with the apparatus found in each ; (such as 
maps, globes, charts, blackboards, Ac.) and also, re- 
commend such a course of action as circumstances 
and observation shall suggest. 

Directors who have not fonvarded their annual 
report to me, should do so without delay, other- 
wise they may lose their State appropriation. — 
Blanks for this purpose have been forwarded to 
each Board of Directors. I( however, duplicates 
are desired, they can be obtained by addressing me 
at Prompton. 

It is to /be desired that our teachers will continue 
to exhibit the same interest in the advancement 
of the cause of education, as they have during the 
past year, so that our schools may, the coming win- 
ter, be supplied with better teachem^UU^lt: 
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It giTes me pleaeare to add that our teachers, al- 
though by no means what thej should be, compare 
fiiTorably, with the teachers in any other part of the 
the State. Year obedient Serrant, 

J. F. Stoddasd, Go. Superintendent. 

Prompton, Wayne co^ Jti/y,1855. 



WestnoreUiBd Co.— To School Directors* 

Gentlemkn: — I wish to call your attention to the 
section of the School Law relating to the adoption 
of books. The advantages of system in school books 
can scarcely \^ OTorrated. Without its classifica- 
tion, the pro^^ress of a school must be slow. If a 
school contains fifty pupils and each of them is per- 
mitted .to work alone, (though this complete isola- 
tion is never actually met with, the condition of 
many schools approaches near it) only about eight 
minutes per day, at an average, can be devoted to 
each — ^there might almost as well be as many class- 
es as there are children. But if they are arranged 
into (we will say) ten classes, each child has the ben- 
efit of the teacher's attention for forty minutes, or 
the whole time occupied by the recitation of the 
class — Whence the teacher is enabled to accomplish 
several times as much as he could without this ar- 
rangement. Beside^, emulation and the incite- 
ment ofassociatedeiTortare wanting, when each pu- 
pil is alone; but classification, by bringing them to- 
gether in competition, wakes up their minds, secures 
their progress, and gives the teacher time really to 
educate them — to lead out their minds and instil 
principles into them. 

The 25th section of the law directs :— "That im- 
mediately after the annual election of directors in 
each school district of the State, and before the 
opening of the schools for the ensuing term, there 
shall be a meeting of the directors of each district ; 
at which meeting the directors or controllers shall 
select and decide upon a series of school books, in 
the dilTerent branches to be taught during the ensu- 
ing school year ; which books, and no others, shall 
be used in the schools of the district during said pe- 
riod." , 

I would, therefore earnestly recommend to you to 
hold meetings in your respective districts, for the 
above named purpose, as soon after harvest as prac- 
ticable, and to reouest teachers to meet with you 
for consultation. I'erhaps it would not be out of 
place to suggest Saturday, the 18th of August, as a 
smtable day. 

As I am entirely unacquainted in manv districts 
in the county, I must beg that yon will do me the 
kindness to send me the name and address of one 
of the officers of each Board ; and to inform me 
abota the time at which your schools will be put into 
operation, and the place most suitable for holding 
the examination of teachers. When this informa- 
tion shall be received I will make arrangements for 
the whole counter, and publish the precise time at 
which the examination will be held in each dis- 
trict. 

The late law requires yon to make out and send 
to the County Superintendent a report (for which 
blanks have alreaay been distributee!) and a certifi- 
cate under oath of the President of each Board, 
thai the schools have been kept in operation at 
least four months. Until this is done the quota of 
the State appropriation fallinff to each district can- 
not be obtained. Several of the Boards have not 
yet complied with this requirement;-— tnch are re* 



spectfuUv urged to do so without further delay. If 
the blanks have been mislaid, others will be fur* 
nished when the fact is made known to me. 

JaS. I. McCOBXICK, 

linker J?un, July, 1855. Co. Superintends. 



AlleffbeiiT Coontf* 



To the School Directors of Allegheny Co. 

GmmxMEV — ^In order that you may be enabled to 
open your schools on or about the 1st of September 
next — and desiring to interfere as little as possible 
with your busiest time — ^the harvest — ^the aoundant 
harvest of a fruifnl season. — ^the subjoined list of 
appointments for the examination of teachers, has 
been carefully prepared — to which your attention is 
respectfully called. 

It is exceedingly desirable that the Directors 
and parents too, should be present at the examina* 
tions. Surely one day might be spared — hoping that 
it will result in the employment of ''gifted, skillful, 
carefully trained, efficient and devoted teachers," 
who, by the faithful discharge of their duties, will 
cause the coming winter to be, to the young and 
tender mind, the seedtime of an intellectual harveet^^ 
therebv aidinff to establish upon a firm and proper 
basis the profession of teacning and to maintain 
under all circumstances, its respectability, efficiency 
and usefulness. 

Teachers holding the "Temporary Certificates" 
will be required to have them exchanged for the 
" Provisional " or graded certificate lately provided 
by the Department; and inasmuch as the lormer Su- 
perintendent was obliged to grant "professionar* 
or permanent certificates, before the bfank forms or 
the " Temporarv " were received — it is suggested, 
that these also ne renewed or exchanged for oth- 
ers, as the Department has made it a part of the duty 
of the County Superintendent to promptly annul 
such certificates, when found in the possession of 
those who prove to be entirely incompetent. 

The Superintendent, on application, will be hap- 
py to renew the certificates of all those individ- 
uals with regard to whose qualifications he is amply 
satisfied. Directors (especially of the rural districts) 
should examine eacn certificate before giving em- 
ployment to any one. 

Liet of appointmenti for the Annual Examination of 
Teachers. 

Moon, Robinson and Findlay Townships, meet at 
Montour's P. 0., on Monday, August 13. 

N. Fayette, S. Fayette— Meet at;Noblestown on 
Tuesday, August 14 

Upper St. Clair, Snowden and Baldwin-^Meet at 
School House, No. 5,n. St. Clair, near J. Y. Bow- 
land, on Thursday, August 16. 

Ohio, Sewicklevville and Neville — Meet at Se- 
wickleyville, on Friday, August 17. 

Elisabeth, JeiTerson — ^Meet at Elizabeth, on 
Monday, August 2(Hh. 

Mifflin, Yersailles — Meet at McEeesport, on 
Tuesday, August 21. 

Wilkins, Patton— Meet at Turtle Creek, on 
Wednesday, August 22. 

Collins, Peebles— -Meet at East Liberty, on 
Thuraday, August 23. 
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Penny Plamb— Meet at Unity As. B. Charch, on 
Friday, Angoit 24. 

Boss and McOandleas — Meet at PerryBville on 
Monday, Angnst 27. 

Franklin and Pine — Meet at Wexford, on Tues- 
day, August 28. 

West Deer^— Meet at BakeiBtown, on Wednesday, 
August 29. 

East Deer— Meet at Tarentum, on Thursday, 
August 30. 

Indiana and Shaler — Meet at Sharpsburgh, on 
Friday, August 31. 

The hour of meeting at each plaee, 10 o'clock, 
A.M. 

As no mention has been made with regard to the 
Boroughs, it will be understood that their respec- 
tive Boards will hate the privilege of meeting at 
any of the above named places, as will be^t suit 
their convenience. The Boroughs and townships 
adjacent to the city— also the Wards of Pittsburg 
and Allegheny — can meet with the Superintendent, 
hereafter, on every Saturday, at the Fourth Ward 
Public School House, Pittsburg. 

B. M. Kerb, Go. Superintendent. 
PitUhurg, July 19, 1855. 

Wasblngton Co.— Examination of Teaehenu 

There were examined, by the County Superin- 
tendent, during the last school year, ending the first 
Monday in June, 356 teachers, exclusive of those 
who failed to receive certificates. Of these, 104 re- 
ceived temporary certificates. Many, it is supposed* 
will apply for re-examination. If not, otliers will to 
supply their places. Great inconvenience and loss 
of time was experienced last year, by the irregular 
attendance of candidates for examination. More 
than half the days, even in the months of December 
and January, being taken up in examinations at the 
Office of the Superintendent. It is exceedingly de- 
sirable that this should be avoided for the future, 
and that, in order to leave the Superintendent his 
whole time to visit schools during the school sea- 
son, all examinations, if possible, shall be con- 
cluded in the early part of the season. 

For this purpose days will be fixed in different 
parts of the County at convenient places of meet- 
ing for the examination of teachers, in the presence 
of Directors, and only a few days certain, at the Of- 
fice of the Superintendent: of which notice will be 
published. 

It is intended holding a school for the instruc- 
tion of teachers in Washington for a month to com- 
mence on the first of September. During this time 
teachers may be examined in Washington. It is 
hoped at all events that the examination at home 
or abroad will generally be concluded before the 
1st of November. The Superintendent will con- 
fer with the Directors as to suitable time and places 
at their suggestion. 

JoHir L* Gow, 
Si;^, of WatkingUm Cntoip. 



IndiaMi Co#— Cireular to the Sakool Directors. 

To you, who are the legally constituted guar* 
dians of Common School Education, in your respec- 
tive dif tricts, we appeal, for special aid and co oper* 
ation, in an effort to establish what we believe to be 
essentially necessary to the efficiency of our Common 
' Schools throughout the County, to-wit : — A Noa- 
MAL School for Indiana county. As far as this pro- 
position meets the approbation of the various School 
Boards, we respectfully solicit from them soon, the 
following items of information, vis : 

First. How many of the Teachers of your Dis- 
trict, Male and Female, would attend a Nobmal 
School for one month ? 

Second. Can there be any pecuniary aid render- 
ed by the friends of Common Schools, to meet the 
saJaries of two Professors, which the County Su- 
perintendent would associate with himself in the 
business of conducting and teaching said School ? 

Thdu). a list of all the Teachers employed in 
your District last winter, and your opinion of their 
merit : — ^whether efficient and successful in the dis- 
charge of their duty, or unprofitable and unworthy 
of encouragement until better qualified ? 

If it be deemed practicable, it is contemplated to 
open, in a suitable locality, a NamuU Sehoal, about 
the 20th of August or 1st of September next, with 
as able Instructors as can be procured. Friends of 
Common Schools, shall we have your hearty co-op- 
eration, and substantial aid, in this important un» 
dertaking ? 

The Superintendent is anxious to devote a month 
or six weeks of his time, to this important work, 
witkouifee or reward, 

S. P. BOLUCAN. Co, SupL 

/u/y 2, 1855. 

To Tbachkbs & DiBXCTOBS. — One of the great dif- 
ficulties of last year, was the utter want of system, 
with regard to supplying a sufficiency ofTeacners in 
the various Districts. Not more than one half of 
those necessary to fill the Schools, presented them- 
selves at the puMtc Examinations in the several dis- 
tricts. Andnence, almost as soon as these exami- 
nations were over, Teachers began to present them- 
selves, to be examined in privcUe; andtnis continued 
for several weeks, causing one part of the County 
Superintendent's duty to interfere with another, 
thus defeating the spirit of the Law which calls for 

Sublic examinations. It is the privilege of School 
directors to witness the examination of the teachers 
they employ, and we think it it is a privilege which 
th^ should be unwilling to deny themselves — ^bufof 
which they are robbed by private examinations. 

Now, this glance at foots, shows the necessity of 
the establishment of some more definite system up- 
on this subject We therefore expect to be govern- 
ed by the following rule, to-wit : — not to examine 
any teacher except by public examination, unless 
specially requested by the Directors who mav wish 
to employ such teacher — of which request, the evi- 
dence shall be a written notioe, signed by at last 
the President of the Board. We also would state at 
this time, thai there will be a material alteration in 
the form of future examinations. Last year thev 
were principally oralf this year they will be chief- 
Iv written — ^last year the^ were comparatively mild, 
this, they will be viore ngid — ^last year quite a num- 
ber received temporary certificates, who cannot 
(without great improvement) obtaia any^ this. 
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The 4l8t MCtion of the Law of 1854 makes pro- 
Tiaion for the withdrawal of Oertificates : which pro- 
TiBioQ is founded upon the probability that cases 
might occur, in actnal practice, making such with- 
drawal necessary. This power given to a Superin- 
tendent, is certoinly a most important safeguard 
against any prolonged imposition upon Districts, 
by unqualified Teachers, in an examination of two 
or three hundred teachers by any officer, and a large 
majority of them, perhaps, utter strangers to the 
Buperintendent, it would oe strange — nay oftnot^mtr- 
ocmLous — if DO mistakes should be made — no incor- 
rect judgments formed ; hence the wisdom and pro- 
Sriety of the 4lBt section, which gives saperinten- 
ents a chance to rectify mistakes and to correct 
decisions in particular cases, whether their own or 
those of a predecessor in office. But what is the 
proof of incompetency, or unworthyness to hold a 
certificate ? or when is a certificate forfeited t We 
answer, that a certificate is forfeited, wherever and 
whenever a teacher omnifests, in actual practice, tn- 
eampetency, and fails to give general satisfaction 7 or 
whenever, whether engaged in teaching or not, 
he is guilty of any act or acts incompatible with 
strict morality and propriety of conduct. As a rea- 
son, in the first place we remark : the law contem- 
plates filling our schools with competent, practical 
teachers, and ordy such. And in the second place, 
the welfare and virtue of the rising generation de- 
mand, that those who have charge of our children 
and youth should have good moral principles, and 
give evidence of the same in their general practice. 
All teachers, examined in Indiana coanty, were 
distinctly informed, when certificates were granted 
them, that such certificates would be forfeited and 
withdrawn, whenever after a fair trial, thev as UtLch- 
en, tnanifested incompetency; or were guilty of anjr 
impropriety of conduct, inconsistent with the posi- 
tion or an instructor. And by this rule and these 
principles, we shall be governed, without /ear or/a- 
oor, in the discharge of this unpleasent part of the 
duties of our office. 

S. P. BoLLMAK, Co, Supt. 
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Ths Riobtb ob Schoolmasters and Faskxts. — 
The following from the Boston Traveller, will be 
read with interest : 

" A case of considerable interest wbi tried before 
Justice Ladd, of Oambrid^, on the 23d ult. A cit- 
izen of Newton was complained offer an assault upon 
the master of a school of that place. It appeared 
that the master was in the habit, as is now the gen- 
eral custom, of keeping the child of the defsndant, 
with other sebolan, after school hours. The pa- 
rent, believinr that the detention was illegal, went 
to the school house and demanded his child. This 
was after regular school hours. The master said 
the child should go as soon as she recited her les- 
son. The parent attempted to enter the school 
room to take his child, but his entrance was resis- 
ted by the master, and the assault upon the master 
was the result. The court ruled that the keeping 
of a child until the lesson of the day had been per- 
fected was legal, that the parent, in attempting to 
enter the school room in opposition to the will of 
the master, was in the wrong ; that a child placed at 
school by the pareots is under the control of the 
master until regularly dismissed ; and that a parent 
cannot withdraw the child from school daring the 
day against the master's will, except through the 
intervention of an officer and the school committee. 
The deftmdaat was filled $80 and eosts. 



DTDIAITA OOUHTT. 
Mb. Bubbowbs : I believe the time has come when, 
according to your published arrangements, another 
year's subscription should be forthcoming from me 
for your invaluable School Journal. You will find' 
enclosed one dollar, for which you will please give 
me credit and continue to send the Journal as usua| 
to Indiana^ Fa. 

I noticed in your last number a list of several 
county papers which, since March last, have devoted 
a portion of their columns to education. I hope 
that as soon as convenient you will add to the list 
the name of the " Independent," a new paper which 
has been lately started in our county, edited by 
Messrs. J. and J. W. Moorhead. A considerable 
portion of this paper is regularly devoted to the 
caase of education ; indeed one of the reasons why 
it was established, was the great necessity felt by 
the friends of education for an organ, throogh which 
the County Superintendent might have fall access 
to the people, and in which might be published all 
notices connected with the administration of com- 
mon school affairs in our county. The editors are 
ardent friends of the school system and deserve a 
notice in your columns. 

I have concluded whilst writing the first page, to 
add another. Ton scarcely hear from us, away here 
in the dense forests of our wood county. But we 
would say that we are quietly working in the com- 
mon cause. We have formed during last winter, 
several township associations. White township 
moved in this matter nearly two years since, and 
stood fdone, until last winter, when Rayne, Centre, 
Conemaugh and Brushvalley, enlisted in good ear- 
nest in the work. Some of these Teachers' associa- 
tions — ^vigorous in their infancy — promise to perform 
good service in the cause of education. We have 
also a county association of teachers, which was or- 
ganized last winter and met for the first time in A pril 
last, and will meet again in September. But why has 
no notice been taken of the Indiana Co. Teachers' 
Association ? We presume the reason is you have 
had no information ofthis important movement, and 
for this neglect not your Journal nor yourself^ but 
the officers who were entrusted with the matter 
of sending you an abstract of our proceedings, 
are alone culpable. But, notwithstanding the silence 
which has characterised us in the mass and in par^ 
tietUar, we have been working. Wo have been gain- 
ing, slowly — we hope permanently ; and, would you 
believe it?— we are agitating the question of a 
Normal School for Indiana county, and the proba 
bility now is that previous to the commencement of 
our aobools next fall, we shall have a month or six 
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weeks teaching of our teachers, with able assistaats, 
(provided snch can be procared.) I feel more en- 
couraged concerning the altimateand complete suc- 
cess of the system, than ever before since I have en- 
tered upon the duties of County Superintendent. 

I think, sir, the day is dawning, the night and the 
winter are over and gone, and the time of rejoicing 
is come; — ^rejoicing that our school system is a self- 
sustaining system, one that commends itself to the 
masses, if it have but a fair opportunity, one that will 
yet be the glory of the old Keystone, in the arch 
of our Republic. S. B. 

^uiianaf JuLy^ 1855. 

SRAOFOBD COlTirTT AHD HEB 8UPSftlllXIUIDJ£llT. 

Mr. Editor : The June No. of the School Jour- 
nal has been received by our Board of Directors, 
and given great satisfaction. I am delighted with 
it. It is just what we wanted ; and I am wonder- 
fully mistaken if it does not work a great change in 
the efficiency of the School Boards throughout the 
State. The light it throws out on the duties of 
this office, the dignity it draws around it, and the 
interest it begets in the noble cause of education» 
must do School Directors good. For one, I thank 
the noble friends of Common Schools, for the ser- 
vices they have rendered the Institution by this 
and other good measures they have engrafted on it. 
These salutary measures are bringing the cause of 
education, throughout the State, right up. Here, 
where all was dead and lifeless on this question, 
new life is fast springing into being, under the ben- 
eficial influence of the Superintendency. In this 
county we have been especially fortunate in the se- 
lection of a man to fill this office. He is noted for 
his intelligence, enterprise, and untiring energy ; 
and has long been known throu^out the county as 
one who never failed where he took hold. He has 
taken hold of the school cause with all the energy 
of his enthusiastic nature, and the amount of labor 
he is performing, is only surpassed by the good re- 
sults growing therefrom. 

The Superintendency was at first looked upon 
with distrust. And it is so yet, by a few, — a very 
few — whose ears that officer has not been able to 
reach. This added to the absolute hostility to the 
Common School Law, which pervaded our County, 
made the task of our Superintendent both difficult 
and delicate ; but his arguments and urbanity over 
come all opposition ; and I am persuaded that a 
man of less experience, less physical and intellec- 
tual power, less devotion and zeal, must have failed. 
One great difficulty here is, the extent and new- 
ness of the territory, with crooked and bad roads — 
many places being almost impassable. Every nook 
and corner of our county is settled ; and I think 
there is hardly any two miles square without a 
school house. But our Superintendent is emphati- 



cally a worker and alive to the responsibility of his 
position. It would do your heart good to see him 
labor with a class of teachers. He does more than 
examine. His examinations are perfect Institut«s. 
His lucid exposition of. the duties and responsibili- 
ties of the teacher, and his earnest and exciting 
enthusiasm, are enough to put life into inanimation 
itself. 

In connection with this, allow me to thank you 
for mentioning Bradford, in your last cumber, 
among the telling counties. Mr. Guyer justly me- 
rits the compliment, for if there is a more efficient 
County Superintendent in the State, I would like to 
see him. In the township in which I reside, the 
beneficial effects of his labors are most manifest. — 
Teachers are awakened, and I know our schools are 
fifty per cent better. The good he has done in 
our township alone is worth all his salary. 

Bradford eo., July, 1855. S. B. 



PKTIIOAL OaOOBAPHT. 

Friend Burrowss: — In the July No. of the 
Journal, I saw some interesting remarks on the 
" Preparation by Teachers for their Classes" — and 
the essay in question particularly refers to the sci- 
ence of Geography, suggesting the means of render- 
ing that branch much more interesting to pupils than 
it has hitherto been, by teaching it in connection 
with various natural phenomena, which give to many 
portions of our globe its great character-features, and 
in many instances, mould the character and destiny 
of its inhabitants. But, in order to excite that in- 
terest in the study which your correspondent C. W. 
D. has intimated, the judicious teacher will exempli^ 
fy the fact that there is an inseparable connection 
among all the natural sciences. Thus, the inquisitive 
mind will never remain satisfied with knowing the 
extent and character of the great Sahara of Africa. 
A desire is awakened to account for the fact of such 
an immense territory being devoid of vegetation. — 
The absence of rain will explain this great and per- 
petual phenomenon. Now, this consideration natu- 
rally leads us to investigate the causes of rain, and 
so account for the fact of diffierent proportions of this 
life-giving element being distributed over different 
portions of the earth — ^while some parts of this globe 
are entirely destitute of water, and, in others, it is so 
abundantly supplied, as to distinguish the seasons of 
the year I To comprehend the causes of this variety 
of condition, implies that the inquisitive student must 
be familiar with something more than the mere names 
of the natural divisions of the globe. A knowledge of 
Natural Philosophy will explun the causes of winds, 
and the formation of clouds ; and from the combina- 
tion of these, the state of the atmosphere, on which 
ram depends, may be explained. 
I It will appear, however, that the mountains of the 
I earth perform a very essential agency in the pro- 
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Action of rain — and tbat its existence or absence on 
both continents, depends upon these agents, as 
mnch as any effect on its cause. Hence the consid- 
eration of these prominent features of the earth, in 
determining the character of other portions, either 
as regards fertility or barrenness ! These reflections, 
however, only approach the threshhold of others, 
which open an immense field of inquiry, of which the 
elements will be found deeply extended in our re- 
searches, both in Moral and Natural Philosophy. — 
As a mere indication of the course of reflection to 
which this subject may lead — ^the inquiry presents, 
why the Arab of the Sahara is the being possessed 
of the attributes which we finci in that anomalous race 
of human beings f — and do we flnd physical causes 
sufficient to account for the wonderful combination 
of moral phenomena, that is developed in his charac- 
ter t When we have satisfied our inquiries in this 
direction, we may take a survey, for similar objects, 
of the inhabitants of Lapland, Greenland, the Hot^ 
tentots and the Patagonians — and query, how far 
the moral and intellectual characters of the inhabi- 
tants of those several regions are influenced by the 
physical conditions in which they find themselves 
placed? 

These reflections were revived by your correspon- 
dent, but they were first suggested by attending the 
Teachers' Institute at MiUersville, in Lancaster coun- 
ty, a few weeks since, and listening to Prof. Wick- 
ersham lecture to a class on Physical Geography. — 
On this occasion, I was satisfied that the science in 
the hands of such a teacher may be rendered not only 
the most useful — ^but the most delightfully attractive 
of any of which I have seen the principles illustrated. 

Newtown, Bucks co„ Ith mo,, 2UU W. J. H. 



BAILT PBSPABATXOV BT TBACHEB8 FOB THBIB 
CUUMS8— BO. S. 

M R. BuBROWBs: It may seem like straining a point, 
to urge a proposition so obvious as that " Daily study 
by the teacher is indispensable." But the fact 
that, in many cases, it is neglected, must be the wri- 
ter's apology. Lessons of virtue to the immoral and 
vicious do not usually make an impression with a 
bare recital ; but it needs " line upon line — precept 
upon precept." It seems to us, that in a manner 
not dissimilar to this, must he proceed who would 
present this proposition in such a way, as to recUly 
impress the teacher with the tmth of it. Though a 
moment's thought would extort from a candid mind, 
an admission of the imperative duty here imposed, 
yet I am forced to believe that in many, if not in a 
majority of cases, it is an obligation entirely neg- 
lected. Says Dr. Watts, " Be not so weak as to im- 
agine, that a life of learning is a life of laziness and 
ease. Dare not give up yourself to any of the learn- 
ed professions unless you are resolved to labor hard 
at itudy, and can make it your delight and the joy 



of your life." Whether the author from whom we 
have quoted, intended to include the profession of 
teaching among those he designates as learned, we 
know not. But to us it is an axiom, that the teach- 
er wants as mnch learning as anybody— that the 
profession demands, if it does not possess, a stand- 
ard of attainment, as high as any other. If this 
standard be not attained, it is certainly no fault, ex- 
isting in its nature ; but is a charge to be preferred 
against those who pretend to fill it Therefore, the 
advice quoted applies with peculiar force, to those 
who teach. 

But many perhaps are ready to say : I have not 
given up myself to this profession, yet I am only 
teaching, because &te has decreed that this shall 
constitute one round in the ladder, which the aspi* 
ring are to climb to higher honors. I am satisfied^ 
at present, to stand upon it, as I see day-laborers, 
clerks, Ac, digging below me, and just above I see 
others sit poised in arm-chairs, with crossed legs, 
making huge investments, and scraping in large 
fees. I guess it is not far up to where they make 
speeches to gazing crowds, — for I can hear them 
clap their hands. When I get there I shall change 
the spelling book for a politician's license. I rather 
think I can aiford to be down on school keeping by 
that time. — But granting, for a moment that the 
policy is good, and that you really have a right to 
en'pecX higher honors than those which await the 
teacher, let us inquire. What manner of harm can 
arise from teaching, while you do teach, with all 
your might ? How is it to afiect the future employ- 
ments of the man, to do well, whatever, at present, 
he finds to be done T What reason can be given for 
relaxing effort in any pursuit, because circumstances 
may lead us at some time to abandon it ? 

Our earlier years are necessarily periods of disci- 
pline — preparing or unpreparing us for what ip to 
follow. The discharge of one duty fits, or tends to un- 
fit us for the performance of succeeding ones. Not 
only is it true that youth is a period of training for 
coming responsibilities, but also the earlier years of 
manhood furnish a culture for its maturity, and de- 
termine, to a great extent, the elasticity of declining 
years. We are creatures of habit ; and the modes 
of life in which we habitually indulge will as surely 
fasten upon us, as night follows the setting sun. — 
Truth once traced out, gives greater /Mnr^r for its fu- 
ture discbvery ; and error, once committed, renders 
it more likely that we shall again be entangled 
therein. The moral principle can be traced through 
all our actions. He who performs one duty well, 
carries with him the best possible recommendation, 
that he will not betray his trust, when entrusted 
with the responsibilities of another. The child who 
performs faithfully the trusts committed to him, be- 
comes, in after life, by necessity, the " thorough go- 
ing man." 
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If Btady is esseDtial to make a teacher, of conne 
he who does not study is not a teacher ; and, apply- 
ing our principle, what guarantee have we that he 
will ever sttuiy to beaaything? If he should become 
m mechanic, we would look for a bungler— if a far- 
mer, for broken down fences and small com. If he 
should ever dare to approach the sacred desk, we 
should expect that the Scriptures would receive 
mal treatment and abuse. If the profession of law 
should ever be disgraced with such an expounder, 
our inclinations would be to implore chance (if such 
a being exists) to interpose favorably for his cli- 
ents. 

So far, then,(h)m this being an excuse for superfi- 
cial labor, it furnishes a potent reason for doing it 
welL When the labor is well performed, we hesi- 
tate not, from experienee, to pronouce the discipline 
▼Suable. 

The teacher also needs a certain amount of 
daily study for his own personal benefit Without 
it, his mind soon becomes languid. His thoughts, 
like a spring in drought, flow less and less, until 
finally the worn channel marks the path they once 
travelled. With it, they flow like a fountain, swol- 
len with a flood, in swiftness and strength bearing 
down all opposition, until finally the accumulating 
waters are of some account in swelling the ocean of 
truth. 

But how is it with regard to your expectations of 
receiving higher honors in other walks of life f Are 
you sure that you will ever experience greater sat. 
isfactioD, than that which follows a consciousness of 
performing a noble work with a skillful hand! You 
cannot doubt, if you are wont to reflect, that you are 
either houoriug or disgracing a heaven-appointed 
sphere of action— that you are either cherishing or 
neglecting the most sacred trust ever yet committed 
to mortals. If emolument follow not in the wake 
of the pursuit, yet how can it be that this fact should 
detract from the honor and dignity, which must ever 
attach to the execution of a work so necessary ? It 
would be well perhaps, to recollect that usefidnest 
is the test of true greatness; and that if it is a condition 
to the attainment of fame, this cause, has also an- 
other cause, lying farther back, and is only approach- 
ed, when we execute a useful task for our fellows. — 
It, then, distinction be the goal, the only question is, 
Is the path of usefulness being trod ? Though it 
lies along rugged defiles and over precipitous 
heighU, the toil will be well repaid, when the gild- 
ed gate shall swing back, and disclose all the gor- 
geonsness of that temple which now exists only in 
the images of a floating dream. 

That the teacher is in a useful field of labor, 
needs no confirmation; — and the conclusion is evi- 
dent that true honor and dignity must be the result 
of his toil. The teacher should beware of other 



Callings ; — they may hold out some flattering in- 
ducement, and cause him to backslide. Daily study 
to teach "should be the first law in the teacher's 
code ; and we thus fitr &il to see the force of any ar- 
gument that pretends to excuse him from the obli- 
gation, o. w. p. 
Chester, Jfdy 18, 1855. 



80H00L APPAB/tUI. 

This is one of the topics on which the Journal in- 
vites opinions— 4ind why t Do we need anything- 
of the kind in our Public Schools ? Will it be 
used by our teachers ? Will not the scholars de- 
stroy it f — Many similar queries arise in the minds 
of those who are to decide for the welfare of our 
schools — even though they freely acknowledge a 
College or an Academy to be incomplete without 
extensive appararus for illustrating chemistry, phil. 
osophy, and astronomy. 

But we see no reason why our common schools 
will not be equally benefitted by such facilities. They 
do not, of course, need so expensive instruments, nor 
many of the same kind with the higher institutions. 

It is not long since a good sized blackboard was 
rarely found, and then often considered a useless ad- 
dition to a schoolroom. What school will now do 
without one — or if the school neglects the duty, what 
teacher will not procure one himself f Where were 
Outline Maps or Globes a quarter of a century ago? 
—now where are they not ? What child was allow- 
ed jbo use a slate till he could " cipher "—and what 
penalties were visited on him who " made pictures " 
in our school days ? Now where is the " wee thing '* 
without a slate and pencil, and often the pictures are 
furnished too ? 

If npw the captious critic say these are not School 
Apparatus, we can only affirm our belief that they are; 
—-simple it is true, and mentioned chiefiy to show the 
advance made in public opinion on what are now ne- 
cessities for eveiy good school. We would not say 
these are all that are needed. The Report of the 
Superintendent of Common Schools in Connec- 
ticut, for 1855, has the following, under the head of 
" Holbrookes Common School Apparatus :" " This 
apparatus is designed to illustrate branches taught 
in our district schools. A full set comprises a Nu- 
merical Frame for the instruction of beginners in 
Arithmetic ; Gbombtbioal Souds, for the use of pu- 
pils more advanced in arithmetic and mensuration, 
to give them clearer ideas of cubes, cones, prisms, 
pyramids, spheres, spheroids, &c., than can be con- 
veyed by verbal descriptions or drawings ; Sbotioh- 
AL Block, for the illustration of Cube Boot; a 
Globe, of which no school room should be destitute ; 
a HsMisPHBRB Globe, which opens through the cen- 
tre, showing on the plane surfaces of the section the 
natural divisions of the earth, and thus explaining 
to pupils how the convex surfoce of a sphere is rep* 
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resented on the flat enrface of a map ; the Teixcri- 
Ajr, representing the sun, earth and moon in their re- 
spective positions and with their various motions ; a 
Planetarium, illustrating the entire solar system, an 
indispensable aid in the attainment of a correct un- 
derstanding of the relative situations and motions of 
the planeterj spheres. These articles of apparatus, 
IB the hands of a competent teacher may be applied 
to manifold uses in the school-room. On many 
points which would otherwise remain involved in 
doubt and obscurity, they enable the pupil to acquire 
clear ideas almost at a glance. As to there utility 
there is no question in the mind of any intelligent 
teacher or educator who has used or examined them. 
No school house in the State should be without a 
complete set." 

We hail this as another omen for good — a sign of 
farther improvement in Public Education. Do none 
of the Teachers of Pennsylvania meJce articles for 
their own use ? Are there no school-houses where 
Syringe, Pump, Syphon, Microscope, Kaleidascope, 
Magnet, Numeral Frame, Globe, or various blocks 
and other ingenious contrivances testify at once to 
the wants of the school and the teacher's skill ? 

Till we find there are no such^we shall hold to our 
opinion that school apparatus is needed. Let us 
hear from the teachers themselves. r. 
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Clositig of Ike Lanciister C<r. Hernial Scbool at 
JUlMersvllle*^ 

This institution, after a term of twelve weeks, un- 
der the direction and principalship of our worthy and 
untiring County Superintendent, Mr. J. P. Wicker- 
sham, closed its first session on Friday last. It was 
a truly interesting occasion, aad will long he remem- 
bered by all that were present. Notwithstandkg the 
busy season of the year, the spacious hall of the 
building was completely filled. 

The exercises by the students, (of whom about 147 
attended daring the session,) selected from the differ- 
end divisions of the school, consisted of eight addres^ 
ses, three essays, one ode, a commencement poem, 
and a valedictory, and were conducted in the follow- 
ing order : 

AFTRRNOON KXBRCISBS. 

Addbbss — Ihe Teacher ; his Duty and Responsibili- 
ty; by A. Shenk, of the First Division. This address 
was well conceived, and gave evidence thai the speak- 
er fully aod clearly comprehended the nature and 
magnitude of the duties that devolve upon the school 
teacher. It was a profitable discourse, aad Kflects 
much credit. 

E:^RAT — like Oommeneement and Close of ow Nor- 
mal School ; by Miss M. S. Walker, of the Second 
Division. This lady, without attempting to make 
any ostentations display of her literary attainments, 
referred in the most beautiful, flowery, and touching 
language, to the circumstances under which they, as 
students of the Normal School, were brought to- 
gether from difl^rent sections of the State, most of 
them having been entire strangers to each other ; to 
the friendships and associations that had been formed 
here, while pursuing their studies as class-mates ; to 



the sad thought of parting, never, perhaps, to meet 
each other again ; to the beauty of the surrounding 
country ; the recollection of MillersvOle, and the 
many pleasures afforded them while here. 

Adi>bes&— Doftw of Teachers to their Profemon : 
by A. P. Prick, of the Third Division. This address 
contained much sound thought, and was eminently 
calculated to impress his fellow-teachers present with 
the absolTjte necessity of devoting their whole time 
and attention to the duties of their responsible voca- 
tion. He said the time was When " anybody would 
do for a schoolmaster;" things have changed; the 
profession is being purged of those who are incompe- 
tent for the office, and a want of success in other oc- 
cupations will no longer be admitted as a qtialiflca- 
tion for this.— That henceforth teachers wfll be re- 
quired to fit themselves for their profession, and the 
industrious, fiuthful and intelligent teacher can now 
look forward, with pride to the time when his profea- 
sion will be regarded as amoag the most honorable 
in the land. 

Addrkss — Education and Ihstrttctian f hy IR, Gra- 
bill, of the Fourth Division. This gentleman pos- 
sesses a good mind, and his remarks were well con- 
ceived. Having, however, much of the German ac- 
cent, his delivery was not so effective and interesting 
as could have been desired. 

J&nsAY—'Progression / by Miss S. Whitson, of the 
First Division. This lady possesses a finely-cultiva- 
ted inteUect, and she treated her subject welL She 
held that progression is visible in every department 
of science and the' arts. Among many other things, 
she referred to Fulton's first experiment with tl^ 
steamboat, on the Hudson, when scarcely any one 
believed that the boat would ever move — to the suc- 
cess of that experiment, and the admiration that fill- 
ed the hearts of all those who had before regarded it 
aa-su visionary project. She pointed tothe progress 
in Agriculture, and Religion ; and in speaking of the 
latter alluded beautifully to the landing of the Pil- 
grim Fathers at Plymouth. 

ADDRKSs~5hM/y ; by E. S. Quigly, of the Second 
Division. The ideas expressed by this gentleman 
were very good. ' He jiewed the subject under three 
heads : First, what we should study ; Second, how 
we should study ; and Third, the object of study. He 
said many erred in supposing that a few branches of 
studv, only, were necessary, while pierhaps an equij 
number think a little more w4Mdd do no harm. He 
held that to understand any one thing well, we mnat 
understand many other things ; that we should pur- 
sue partieuiariy those studies that expand, enlarge 
and strengthen the mind ; we should stndy undei^ 
standingly, and, disregarding toil and labor, begin 
with principles. We should pursue knowledge for 
the pleasure it affords, and thereby elevate our na- 
tures, and make ourselves useful in society. 

Essay— ^rfwo/tofi; by Miss B. A. Honston, of 
the Third Division. This was a well-written enay, 
and creditable to the fair author. She said education 
is the work of a lifetime,, and aU who would win th« 
prise that it holds out^ must toil and persevere; none 
should despair or be discouraged. She pointed to 
instances of the highest intellectnai attainments «n- 
der difiicuities and disconragonents, and adv«ted to 
Bei^jamin Franklin's first entrance into Philadeiph'a« . 
She held, too, that in the cidtiination of the intefleet, 
the moral natnre should not be neglected. 

Addrkss— Pwr*t/i7 of Knoufledge ; by A. M. Swarr, 
of the Fourth Division. Mr. Swarr's address was 
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uot without its share of merit. He deemed know- 
ledge more valuable than any other acquirement, be- 
cause of the pleasure, the profit and the honor it con- 
fers upon its possessor. 

Address — Success Rewards the Laborer ; hj A. J. 
Hughs, of the Third Division. This was an interest- 
ing address. l£r. Hughs said that success always 
follows as the reward of either mental or physical la- 
bor, if properly directed. He did not believe in pre- 
destination ; but held that without labor there is no 
perfection. Eeferred to Columbus, Pizarro and oth- 
ers, as examples confirmatory of his position, and 
where success was the reward of untiring labor and 
perseverance. Said thatit is only the persevering spirit 
of one man that makes him outstrip another ; and as 
with men so with States. 

Address— iZtf/focf ton on the Past Session ; by J. E. 
Stevenson, of the First Division. Mr. Stevenson 
spoke touchingly of the pleasant associations that 
bad been formed by the students of the Normal 
School, and of the sad farewell at parting— of their 
warm attachments to each other as class-mates, mnd 
which will last through life. He said that wherever 
they may be cast upon the broad ocean of life, mem 
ory will still recall these pleasant associations, and 
affection twine around the heart. He could not re- 
frain from giving a word of encouragement to his fel- 
low teachers, on the duties of their high calling. — 
Said the vocation of the Common School teacher is 
among the most honorable professions in our country 
— in the school room must be moulded and shaped 
the American mind. 

Essay — Virtue; bv Miss M. E. Hanna, of the 
Second Division. This was an essay worthy of her 
sex ; and the rich melody of her voice and graceful 
manner of her reading, added much to the merit of 
her piece. She said, of all acquirements, virtue is 
the most precious — ^the higher attributes of the soul 
will be prostituted without it — ^it is of such a charac- 
ter as that it cannot be hid from the world — every 
thought that flits though the mind leaves its impress 
upon the face — without virtue the heart is dead to all 
the noble qualities. She would impress upon teach- 
ers the necessity of inculcating principles of virtue in 
training the youthful mind ; for upon this depends 
the destiny and welfare of those who arc placed un- 
der their instruction. 

Odb TO THE SusquEHAKNA ; by Miss F.. A. Jones, 
•of the Third Division. This piece was exquisitely 
written ; and truly and graphically did the fair writer 
describe the romantic scenery of the noble Susque- 
hanna, as it rolls its beautiful sheet of water along 
the western border of our own great county. 

Address — Our Reform; by B. S. Gates, of the 
Second Division. This was an effort in every way 
worthy of the speaker. He spoke of the era of im- 
provement now diawning upon us, and contrasted the 
present with past. He said great things can only be 
accomplished from small beginnings — Romulus laid 
th3 foundation of what afterwards became a great 
and noble city — No age is^without its improvements 
— tiie nineteenth century stands prominent — Educa- 
tion is being made the common property of all, and 
the great Educational Reform now abroad among the 
leople, must be productive of good and wholesome 
laws, in proportion as it elevates our social condition 
— ^This is in accordance with the grand law of pro- 
gression. He held too, that the mind in a future 
world will be happy in proportion to its development 
here. 



The Rev. Mr. Crumbaugh, havii^ been invited to 
deliver an address before the Institute, now closed 
the afternoon exercises in a very able and eloquent 
discourse on the utility and advantages of Normal 
Schools. 

Adjourned to 8 o'clock, P. M. 

EVENING EXERCISE. 

The Institute having again convened, Mr. Weaver, 
one of the students, offered resolutions, returning 
thanks to the Principal, Mr. J. P. Wickersham, and 
to his assistant Professors, for their untiring labor 
and industry in imparting instruction to the students 
of the school ; and to Mr. Hobbs for his kindness 
and hospitality to boarders and visitors — which reso- 
lutions were unanimously adopted by the students. 

Commencement Poem ; by Miss M. H. Shoch, of 
the First Division. The character of this poem call- 
ed forth original conception ; and happily did the fair 
writer adorn and dignify her thoughUt with " the 
sweet flowers of poesy;— each word, as it fell from 
her lips, glowed with the natural impulse of a living 
heart. 

The Rev. Mr. Dennison then, by request, addressed 
the Institute at considerable length, in a very inter- 
esting discourse. . 

Valedictory Address ; by D. G. Tressler, of the 
First Division. Mr. Tressler is a gentleman of fine 
abilities, and the production is one in every way cred- 
itable to himself and to the institution. 

The exercises having been concluded, the Princi- 
pal and assistant Professors of the Institute, each in 
turn, addressed the students in a short valedictory. 
This was an affecting time. The chords of every 
heart seemed touched. The associations which had 
been formed " between teacher and pupil," were about 
to be broken ; and the joy and pleasure that lit up 
the countenance of each, as from day to day they 
were wont to meet in these Halls of Science, now 
gave way to the tears and blessings of a sad parting. 

July 10, 1855. a. c. H. 

Washington Borongh Schools. 

The New School House — Examination of Schools 
— Dedication, &c. 

On Tuesdav morning last, the Examination of the 
Washington Schools commenced in the spacious hall 
of the new school house. This hall is capable of 
seating comfortably about 800 persons, and on this, 
the first occasion of its public use, it was crowded to 
its utmost capacity. The spectators were mostly 
from the town and vicinity ; but quite a number of 
them were from other counties, who were attracted 
to the exhibition, by the high reputation which our 
schools have acquired under their present excellent 
management. Among the people of Washington, 
young and old, with but few exceptions, we are hap- 
py to sa^, there is a degree of interest manifested m 
the glorious cause of education, wliich amounts al- 
most to enthusiasm. We but give " honor to whom 
honor is due," when we attribute this healthful and 
gratifying state of public sentiment, mainly, to the uik 
tiring and persevering energy, the laborious industry, 
the devoted zeal, and the conscientious fidelity, with 
which the present able Principal, and his accomplish- 
ed Assistants, have discharged their duties. Much 
praise is due also to the County Superintendent, than 
whom there is not in the State a truer friend, or an 
abler advocate of Common School Education. 

The exercises were opened with pn%Ker,hx the Rev. 
Mr. Streator. Digitized by * " 
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The first class called on the stand was a lar^ class 
in Vocal Music, taught by Mr. William Blair. — 
Their singing was remarkably good, especially for 
the length of time they have been practising — only a 
few weeks. 

Miss Turner's Geography Class was next called 
np. The nnpils eviaced thorough training, and a 
minute and accurate acquaintance with the mans, 
text book, &c. This class was also examined on tne 
Multiplication Table. They carried the multiplying 
process far beyond the good old Apostolic number, 
Twelve; which used to be considered the farthest 
limit of cyphering " in the head." 

Following this exercise was the reading of a neat, 
well-written essay on " Firmness," by Miss I. Can- 
non. Miss Martha Black next read an essay de- 
scriptive of the United States : its boundaries, cli- 
mate, resources, advantages, Ac. This was a very 
creditable production, and was read in a firm, clear 
voice. 

The examination of Miss Lindsey's large class in 
Algebra and Mented Arithmetic, which was next in 
order, was thorough and searching; and it is but due 
to the teacher ajia pupils to say, that the recitation 
was in the highest degree satisfactory to the audience; 
more than satisfactory, indeed, for the astonishing 
rapidity and accuracy with wMch the most difiEicult 
processes were worked out mentally, oj on the black 
board, excited the wondering admiration of nearly all 
present. 

The next class examined was a smaller and less 
advanced one in Algebra, (Miss Lindsey's also.) — 
So far aj8 they had gone, they had been thoroughly 
trained, as their recitation abundantly proved. 

The audience were again entertained with some 
Vocal Music by Mr. Blair's class. Miss Ramsey 
then read an essay on "Memoir," which evinced 
considerable thought, and, regarded as the produc- 
tion of so young a mind, it was truly admirable. 

Miss Hull then examined a large class in Geogra- 
phy. The pupils were evidently well " posted " in 
all that pertains to the " earth's surface" — geographi- 
cally speaking. They stood the test of a rigid ex- 
amination without a failure. 

Following this recitation was an essay on " The 
Seasons," by Miss Braddock. This was one of the 
best essays we had the pleasure of listening to. The 
style was neat and the sentiments correct and ele- 
gant, and it was, moreover, exceedingly well read. — 
The reading of this essay was succeeded b^ that of 
W. Meloy, his subject ieing, as we gathered from 
hearing it, " The Works of N ature." The writer de- 
picted m glowing style the beauties and glories, with 
which this material world abounds. 

A small class in Vocal Music next entertained the 
audience with a song: following which was the ex- 
amination of Miss Warrick's Grammar class. The 
scholars appeared to be, generally, quite at home in 
this dry ana difficult, but very important science. — 
This class was also exercised in writing on the black 
board. A sentence was given out by the teacher, 
and written on the board by all the scholars. They 
then changed places and criticised each other's work — 
pointing out defects in spelling, punctuation, writing, 
ic. This is a very improving e^arcise, and to most 
of those present it was quite novel. 

Mr. Blair's class concluded the forenoon's exercises 
with some fine music, which dismissed the audience 
in a good humor. 

In the afternoon the hall was again densely crowd- 
ed. 'The meeting being called to order by R. H. 
Koonts, Esq., President of the School Board, was 



opened with prayer by the Rev. C. A. Holmes. — 
John L. Gow, Esq., then addressed the audience, 
briefly giving a succinct history of the origin of the 
system which now prevails in the schools of this 
place, and also of the causes and motives which led 
to the construction of the New Building. He re- 
ferred to the happy effect upon the prosperity and 
efficiency of the schools, which the change of system 
has produced. The contrast between their condition 
five or ten years ago, and their present condition is 
truly wonderful. This great change he attributed to 
the adoption of the new system — and in order to de- 
velope that system fiilly, a large building and better 
appliances were necessary. Hence, the project of 
the present structure, for undertaking which and 
pushing it forward to completion, in spite of bitter 
and malevolent opposition, the Directors were enti- 
tled to the thanks of the whole community. Mr. G. 
then spoke of the blessings which this *' People's 
College" will confer upon the conununity for many 
generations to come. He also deprecated the idea 
that it will injure our Seminary or College, but con- 
tended that its influence would be benem:ial even to 
them. 

Mr. Gow was followed by Dr. Wines, of Wash- 
ington College, who delivered the Dedication Ad- 
dress, and was listened to throughout with marked 
interest and pleasure by the entire audience. As we 
expect to have the privilege of laying this admira- 
ble address before our readers, in the Examiner of 
next week, we shall not speak further of it at this 
time. 

Oliver Hart, one of the smallest lads of the school, 
then delivered a humorous select speeoh, "the Mouse- 
Trap," which afforded the audience considerable 
amusement. 

At the request of several gentlemen. Miss Lind- 
sey's class in Arithmetic was again called up, and 
exercised for a half hour or more. A challenge had 
passed between the boys and girls for a contest on 
the Multiplication table. The contest now came off*, 
and was carried on with great spirit for a few minutes, 
when hostilities ceased at the request of some of the 
audience. One boy and one girl had been ** trapped " 
— ^the two parties, therefore came out even. This, 
with a song by the class, concluded the Exhibition. 

Mr. A. M. Gow, the Principal of the Schools, an- 
nounced, that the next session would commence on 
the Ist of September, and that a public meeting 
would be called in the meantime, at which the citi- 
zens would be addressed on the duties of parents and 
teachers, and a full explanation given of the system 
according to which it was designed that the schools 
should hereafter be conducted. 

Hon. John H. Bwing offered a resolution that the 
citizens present approve of the erection of the new 
School House, and that their thanks are due to the 
Board of Directors for having undertaken and carried 
it forward to successful completion. After remarks 
by a number of gentlemen, tne question was put on 
the resolution by Dr. Wishart. All stood up in its 
favor, except one. 

Thus was dedicated to the cause of Education, one 
of the most beautiful, commodious and substantial 
edifices ever erected for a similar purpose. Notwith- 
standing the talk of a few unfriendly persons to the 
contrary, it is a durable and massive, as well as a 
handsome structure. It will in all human probabili- 
ty, stand for many generations to come, a monument 
to the taste, liberality, and enlightened educational 
spirit of the x)eople of Washington. 

We must not omit to mention, in conclusion, that 
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the Washington Brass Band were present daring the 
afternoon, and filled up the intervals with choice mn- 
sic executed in their best style. To their praise be 
it said, that their services on this occasion were gra- 
tuitously rendered. — Washington, (Pa.) Examiner, 

Lock Haven Schools^ Cllnlon County. 

To the Citizens of Lock Haven : 

The Common Schools of the borough will be 
opened on Monday, the 16th inst., and that there 
may be no delay in their organization and proper 
grading, the Directors respectfully request parents 
and others having pupils to send, to require them 
to be present on that day and in due time. 

The Directors are determined that the Common 
Schools of Lock Haven shall be equal to any in 
the State, and far superior to any heretofore main- 
tained in the place. To carry out this purpose, they 
have employed the most competent and experienced 
Teachers they could obtain, to whom they pay libe- 
ral salaries, and who they believe are equal in their 
profession to any others. Globes, outline maps, 
charts, cards, Ac, have been purchased for the use 
of the schools, and a series of books (a list of which 
is attached,) of the most approved character has 
been designated, as required by law, for use in the 
Schools. No others will be allowed, and pupils 
will be required to use such of these books and pur- 
ine such studies as the Teachers (subject to the 
control of the Directors) shall direct. The School 
House has been completed, the grounds pertaining to 
it substantially fenced, and everything else has been 
(or will from time to time be) done to render the 
Schools efficient, prpfitableand pleasant to the pu- 
pils in attendance. 

The Schools can never be efficient, or emi- 
nently practicable or profitable, or even scarce- 
ly worth the money expended upon them, unless 
they are kept in permanent operation. We, therefore, 
have decided to keep them open ten months, (that 
being tbe utmost limit of the law,) during the pres- 
ent school year. This, together with the cost of 
the elegant new School House which has been erec- 
ted, the failure of former boards of Directors to pay 
all the debts they incurred, the purchasing of globes 
maps, &c., &c., has compelled us to levy a higher 
tax for the present year than may at first sight 
prove pleasant to you. But when our purposes 
are properly understood, and when our Schools 
begin to prodace the good fruits which we 
know they will produce even in a short time, we feel 
confident our action will be cordially approved by 
you, and with great unanimity. This much, at least 
we will pledge you : — to give you superior Schools or 
an opportunity to elect a new board of Directors ; 
but lest we be misunderstood, we will add that we 
cannnot consent to surrender until a fair opportu- 
nity is afforded to test the efficacy of the measures 
we have adopted, by the results they produce after 
due trial. We certainly could never vsel justified, 
if, in the execution of the trust reposed in us, we 
failed to give the growing and important borough 
of Lock Haven, Schools which would compare in 
every respect with those of the other important 
towns of the State. If properly maintained, our 
schools will soon be the pride of the borough, and 
to accomplish this end no efforts on our part will be 
wapting. 

We expect you, fellow citizens, to second our ef- 
forts, for without such action on your part, some of the 
best purposes will be necessarily thwarted. If you 
desire your children to progress as thoroughly, sys- 



tematically and r^idly as they should in their edu- 
cation, you must provide them with the proper 
books and see that they attend school regularly. — 
Without proper books and regular attendance, all 
effort, expense, capacity and labor of Teachers, ftc„ 
kc, must be in vain. For the present, the schools 
will be opened at 8 o'clock in the morning and at 2 
o'clock in the afternoon, and those who are not in 
attendance before recitations commence, will not be 
admitted during that session. The Teachers are re- 
quired to make monthly reports to the Directors, 
setting forth the number of days each pupil attend- 
ed, with the dates, &c. These Reports are filed in 
the office of the Directors'— fwhick, until further 
notice, will be at the office of Mr.Fearon,one of the 
board) — where they may at any time be inspected 
by persons who desire to do so. Hence, every ctti- 
sen can see whether his children attend school reg- 
ularly, and if not, how many and upon what dava 
they were absent; and hence, also, there will be lit- 
tle difficulty in parents and others detecting and cor- 
recting truancy in all cases. 

It is our intention to keep the eitizens of the 
place informed at all times, through the borough 
papers, of the condition of the schools ; but as a 
more thorough knowledge may be obtained by fre- 
quent visitations, we respectfully urge all our citi- 
zens to visit the schools as often as practicable. 

While pupils are in or about the School House 
in pursuance of their duty as pupils, the Teachers 
will at all times exercise careful control over them. 
Should iniury be done to the House, or furniture, 
or about the premises, b^ any of them, a bill will at 
once be forwarded to their parents by the Principal, 
and until it is paid the offending pupil will not again 
be admitted into the Schools. 

The children of colored persons will not be ad- 
mitted into these Schools, but a separate School 
will, in due time, be established for them. 

Wm. Fkabon, Jr.. 
J. F. Batohki.ik, 
J. W. Eldbkd, 

H. L. DUFPKNBACH, 

T. T. Abrajis, 
Alrx. Sloak, 
Lock ffaven, July 10, 1855. Directors. 



Lancaster City Conmon School Celebration. 

l*he ^Anniversary Celebration of t^e common 
schools of the city, took place at Fultou Hall, on 
Friday, according to previous notice. The proces- 
sion of scholars and teachers, and the ceremonies, 
were imposing and gratifying. The Hall was crowd- 
ed to its utmost capacity, notwithstanding the heat 
of the weather, ana the seats mostly filled by chil^ 
dren. After reaching the Hall, the ceremonies 
were opened with prayer by the Rev. Mr. Keyes, 
which was followed by singing b^ the schools ; after 
which a report of the examinations made by the 
Superintending Committee was made by the Hon. 
Thos. H. Burrowes. Then was sung a national 
hyma, which was followed by an address by Mr. 
Wickersham, the County Superintendent. Then 
Music and Declamation by the junior Pupils of the 
Male High School. 

The ceremonies were further continued by Music, 
the announcement of the Summer Vacation by Mr. 
Burrowes, a Vacation Song by the Scholars, Music 
by the Orchestra, and Parting Song: by the Pupil;, 
and Benediction. digitized by VjOL^ 

The High School Commeacement took place in 
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tk« eveniiiff, and the eirereiBes were equally ibterest- 
iag. The Hall wa* crowded to its utmost bq a very 
reopectabteand appreciating aadience, three-ftmrtbs 
of whon were ladies. Reffer's Orchestra were pres- 
•at and by their playing added greatly to the enter- 
tainiseDt of the erening. 

The exercises were opened with prayer by the 
Rer. Mr. Drysdale, followed by mosic, and a Re- 
port of the condition of the two Hifh Schools was 
read by John Wise, Esq. The following Essays 
were then read and addresses and orations delivered: 
Address^ The Son of the Forest, Geo. W. Kendrick ; 
The Past and Fntnre, Jas A. Broome. Essays by 
pvpils of the Female High School— The Govern- 
ment of Thought, Elizabeth McYey ; The Evils of 
Intemperance, Alice White ; Knowledge is Power, 
Mary L. Sener ; The (Government of the Temper, 
Augusta Kryder; Female Education, Amanda P. 
Stock. Oration—The Days of Chivalry, Samuel B. 
Moore ; The Inflaence oi Women, John C. Long. 
Address— TThe Destiny of Europe, Wm. B.Senseny; 
Public Opimion, Wm. Breneman ; Patriotism, 
Alex. C. Freeman. The Essays by the graduates 
of the Female High School were well written, and 
displayed considerable ability on the part of the 
young ladies. The addresses by the graduates of 
the Male High School, were not only well written 
but generally well delivered. They acquited them- 
selves handsomely, and reflected the highest credit 
upon their School and Teachers. The only fault 
with two or three, was, that they spoke in too low a 
tone of voice, and of course could not be heard 
very distinctly at a distance from the stage. But, 
on the whole, their manner of speaking, gesticula- 
tion, &c., will compare favorably with those of any 
similar Institution in the State, and indeed with 
some of the Colleges. The exercises were conclu- 
ded with a most feeling, appropriate and eloquent 
address to the graduating class, by the Rev. J. S. 
Crumbaogh. 
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Bucks C9amty-—BackiBcham Teachers* lasticate. 

Pursuant to previous notice, the school teachers 
of Buckingham, with several from adjoining town- 
ships, met at the Hughesian School House, Oentre- 
ville, on the 30th of June. 

The minutes of the fast meeting were read and 
adopted. The committee to draft a Constitution, 
reported the following, which was adopted. [The 
constitution, Ac, we omit, not regarding them of 
interest to the general reader.] 

On motion the following oflScers were chesen : 

President, J. Watson Case; Vice President, 
Miss Carrie Brace ; Secretary, Lewis P. Worth- 
ington ; Executive Committee, J. W. Case, Joseph 
Pell, Miss Ewretta McY. Budd, Miss Lydia Ellis 
and David Brown. 

The Executive Committee reported the fbllowing 
order of business for the Institute, which was adop- 
ted. 1. Reading. 2. Penmanship. 3. Elocution. 
4. A rtthmetic. 5. Grammar. 6. Botany. 7. Men- 
tal Arithmetic, and the following subjects of dis- 
cussion : — 

The best method of governing a School. The 
best method of teaching the Alphabet, Composi- 
tion, M ap drawing, written Arithmetic, &c. 

1. Reading. It was conducted in a very able 
manner by Miss Ewrettta MoY. Badd, all preeent 
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had liberty to criticise pronunciation, emphasis, 
&c. 

The meeting then adjourned till quarter of 2 
o'clock, P. M. 

AFTBBIVOON SESSION. 

2. Penmanship. The Carstairian System was 
highly recommended and was exemplified on the 
black-board, by S. A. FteM. 

3. Elocution. Miss Carrie Brace conducted the 
exercise in Elocution, from Sanders' elocutionary 
chart. ' 

4. Arithmetic. The (Vindamental rules in Arith- 
metic, and the best method of solving questions in 
proportion, were explained by Joseph Pell. 

5. Grammar. Eugene Smith made a few remarks 
explaining his method of teaching Grammar. Seve- 
ral difficult sentences were analysed, A;c. 

6. Botany. S. A. Pell explained the manner in 
which plants, Ac, are classified. 

7 Mental Aritmetic, by L, P. Worth ington.— 
The examples were taken from Stoddard's Intellec- 
tual Arithmetic, which was highly recommended 
for the use of schools. 

Several teachers gave their methods of conduct- 
ing their schools and ef teaching the different 
branches, from the higher branches down to A. B. C. 

William H. Johnson made a few interesting re- 
marks on Physicid Geography. 

The Executive Committee reported the following 
programme of exercises, for the next session of the 
Institute : 

1. Beading by Joseph Fell and Miss K McT. 
Budd. 

2 Penmanship, S. A. Fell. 

3. Elocution, Miss Carrie Brace. 

4. Arithmetic, Joseph Fell. 

5. Grammar, Miss £. McV. Btdd and Miss H. 
A. Buck man. 

6. Botany, 8. A. FeH, 

7. Mental Arithmetic, L P. Worthington. 

8. Geography, Eugene Smith. 

9. Physical Geography, William W. Fell, Miss 
R. A. Trego, Miss Short. 

10. Illustrations of Geometrical Propositions, by 
Diagrams made in such a manner that the proposi- 
tions shall be evident from the diagram, by Wm. 
H. Johnson. 

On motion. Resolved, That the proceedings of 
this meeting be forwarded to^the Editors of our 
county papers, and the Pennsylvania School Jour- 
nal, for publication. 

On motion, adjoarned to meet at the Hughesian 
School House, Cfentreville, on Saturday, the 18th 
of August next, at 9 o'clock, a. m. 

The Teachers of the eouBiy are cordially invited 
to attend. 

J. Watsox Case, President. 

L. P. WoBTHiNOTOir, Secretary. 

(The time for holding the next meeting was 
changed to the above on account of an engagement 
of the County Superintoftdeat.) W. 



AUeghenr Co«Bty--Roas Teachers^ lastltote. 

Teachers' Institute for Boss and adjoining town- 
ships, convened at Highland Church, Feb. 15, 1855, 
and organissed by calling B. M. Kerr, Esq., County 
Superintendent, to the chair, and electing John 
Brown, John Crider, Wm. Ray, and John Scott, 
Esqs., Tice Presidents, and John Logan and J. 
Mitchel Bovd, Secretaries. After some general re- 
marks by the County Superintendent — on motion, 
adjourned to meet at 1 o'clock, P. M. 
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Aftebnoon Session. — Met and opened with pray- 
er by Mr. Scott. Mr. Kerr then proceeded to ex- 
plain the method of teaching English Grammar by 
diagrams upon the blackboard. Mr.Dammet thought 
favorably of the plan, bat thought it difiBcult to ac- 
commodate it to the capacity of small scholars, and 
that it would require too much time in a common 
school. Mr. Boyd considered that by beginning 
with the sabject and predicate, increasing the ele- 
ments gradually, that it might be made more simple 
than the old system. Mr. Kerr answered the objec- 
tion with regard to time, by saying that different 
classes might be merged into one, instead of two or 
three. On motion, adjourned to meet at six o'clock, 
P.M. 

EvRNiNa Session — Met agreeably to adjournment. 
Mr. F. S. Thomas addressed the Institute in an 
able, eloquent and interesting manner, upon the re- 
lation existing between parent and teacninfi:. Mr. 
*Kerr addressed the Institute, contrasting the past 
with the present, of teachers and teaching. The 
teacher stands in loco parentis, urging upon teach- 
ers the importance of cultivating the pnysical as 
well as the moral faculties — urging them to be es- 
pecially careful in regard to the morals of their 
children. Their impressions for weal or woe are 
very great indeed. Mr. E. S. Carney followed. — 
Teachers should be on a level with the clergy. — 
Teachers should be examples for the children, as 
the clergy are for the parents. Adjourned to 9 
o'clock, A. M. Closed with prayer by Mr. Dumont. 

Second Day, 9 o'clock, A. M.— Mr. P. S. Thomas 
spoke on the comparative importance of Arithme- 
tick and Grammar, and advocated teaching of 
Grammar by diagrams. Mr. Kerr then explained 
his system of teaching penmanship. Mr. Carney 
made some appropriate remarks on readingand spell- 
ing. He spoke in glowing terms of the beauty of 
good reading, and advocated the teaching of Or- 
thography by writing on a blackboard, by sight and 
not by sound. Mr. Dammet then read an essay of 
great force and beauty, on Education. 

RESOLUTIONS. 

Resolved, That the thanks of the members of the 
Institute be tendered to Messrs. Kerr. Carney and 
Thomas,for their addresses and instructions, and also 
to Mr. Dummet, for his essay, and that a copy be 
solicited for publication. 

Resolved, 'That the Pennsylvania School Journal 
is worthy of, and should receive the patronage of 
every teacher and friend of education. 

Resolved, That the Teacher's Library, published 
by A. S. Barnes & Co., of New York, be earnestly 
recommended to our brother teachers. 

After some appropriate remarks by the County 
Spuerintendent, on motion, adjourned sine die. 
John Looan, ) a x • 

J. Mitchell BoTD , } Secretaries. 

Colmiibia Co. Teachers' Aasoolation. 

In pursuance of pre^ous notice, the Teachers' 
Association of Columbia county met in the room of 
the Greenwood Seminary, at Millville, on Saturday 
afternoon. May 19th. 

The meeting was opened by the President, R. W. 
Weaver, with a short address as to the objects and 
advantages of such an association, and the improve- 
ments which had been introduced into some schools, 
and which could, by such an association, be carried 
into all. 

On motion, J. G. Rich and James M. Hodge were 
elected Yice Presidents of the Association. j 



Mr. John C. Stokes was then called upon to ex- 
plain the most proper method of teaching Grammar, 
and made some useful remarks upon that subject. 

Abia John was called on to explain the best meth- 
od of conducting the Reviews of lessons. He urged 
the necessity of frequent and thorough reviews in 
all studies ; not to be at stated periods, or upon 
preparation by the scholar for such exercise ; but to 
be short exercises, inst as accident or leisure might 
suggest to the teacher. 

Peter H. Freeze was called on to state his meth- 
od of teaching Arithmetic. He recommended a 
stated lesson to scholars to be learned by them, and 
illustrated on the blackboard. All scholars to be 
in classes, and mental and written arithmetic to be 
combined. 

James M. Hodge was called on to explain the 
best plan of teaching Orthography. He said he did 
not rely much upon teaching scholars the rules of 
spelling, as the exceptions to these rules were in 
some cases more than instances which came under 
the rule. But some rules which operated prettr 
generally he enforced in teaching. The rules in ref- 
erence to the sounds of the letters were very much 
under the same objection as those of spelling, but 
the sounds and combinations the thought,should al- 
ways be taught and illustrated with the dictionary. 

William Bargess followed in some urgent and ve- 
hement remarks in condemnation of the present sys- 
tem of orthography, denouncing it as arbitrary, un- 
systematic and unreasonable. Still, he said, that so 
long as it was the system of our literature and edu- 
cation it must be taught as the usage of our time 
has established it. 

Mr. Stokes was called on to explain his method 
of teaching reading. He urged that the principles 
or spirit of reading should be observed rather than 
the strict rules. But the rules or principles must 
first be learned, and then the scholar must be taught 
to modify these, so as to conform to the varying sen 
timent and spirit of the discourse which is read. 

Mr. Burgess remarked that no subject was in 
schools so generally neglected as reading, and yet 
none of so much practical importance to the pupil 
in after life ; and added some pertinent thoughts. 

Mr. Weaver called the attention of the Associa- 
tion to the great want of proper reading books in 
the schools — books to furnish instruction as to the 
manner of reading, and not only reading matter for 
exercise. He urged very strongly that all such 
works as histories, books of adventures and wars 
should be read at home for historical information, and 
not in school ; as such books contain no instruction 
in the principles of elocution, and divide schools into 
too many classes. 

Mr. Stokes moved that when the Association ad- 
journ, it adjourn to meet at Cattawissa on Friday, 
the 28th of September. 

Mr. Hodge moved to amend by substituting at 
Bloomsburg, on Saturday, the 29th of September 
next. Amendment adopted. 

On motion it was Resolved that the Executive 
Committee be directed to procure some proper per- 
son to deliver a lecture at the next meeting of the 
Association, and also to allot subjects to various 
members for Essays and oral reports at the next 
meeting. 

The day was unfavorable, but the meeting was 
earnest and in good spirit. A number of ladies were 
in attendance, and all present expressed interest and 
pleasure in the proceedings. 
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Delaware Comitr Teachers* lastltiite. 

The second meetine of tbe Teacher's Institute of 
Delaw&re coantj.was held at the Court House, Me- 
dia, on Friday and Saturday, the 8th and 9th of 
Jnne, inst., President's Dr. George Smtth in the 
Ghair. 

The Institute was called to order at ten o'clock ; 
and the minutes of the last meeting read and ap- 
proved. 

The opening address was by Mr. 0. W. Draks, of 
Grozer Academy. [Omitted for the present] 

Mr. Deans was followed by J. Omensetter, of 
Chester, who read an essay on English Grammar, 
which contained many valuable suggestions. In his 
opinion, no pupil ought to be permitted to take up 
the study, who is not able to read pretty fluently, 
define words with a degree of ea.<%e, and solve ones- 
tions in Mental Arithmetic readily, and without 
hesitation. Their minds should have received a 
good training, and they should be capable of ap- 
preciating the subject. The lessons, h6 thinks, 
should be oral at first, as pupils become discouragl^d 
when under the necessity or exercising their mem- 
ories too much. Having become acquainted with 
the principal parts of speech, particularly the Noun 
and Verb, by oral instruction, he would have them 
commit the leading definitions and rules thorough- 
ly to memory. Frequent reviews, therefore, are in- 
dispensable. Questions should be given with the 
expression varied from that in the book, and no 
other part of speech should be' assumed until the 
pupils have a good understanding of the noun and 
Its attributes. . The mind should not be perplexed 
with the exceptions and anomalies, until first prin- 
ciples are comprehended, and the pupil is able to 
analyze words and sentences with some degree of 
accuracy. 

Mr. Omensetter thinks that no other classificar 
tion of verbs ought to be recognized than that 
which separates trcmsitive and intransitive. He also 
rejects the Subjunctive Mood, regarding it as near- 
ly superfluous, and those who adopt it as "inconsist- 
ent with themselves." He has no sympathy with 
Home Tooke, Cardell, and others of the so-called 
^philosophical school," regarding their theories 
about Grammar as of no practical importance. 

Tbe remainder of the hour was devoted to a dis- 
cussion of questions pertaining to Grammar, and the 
best method of teaching that science, in which 
Messrs. Deans and Hart participated. 

An interesting essay on Chemistry was then read 
by J. Sallivan, of Darby township, in which he ad- 
vocated the propriety of introducing the study into 
tbe public schools. He thinks the science has 
come to be of so much importance, and is so inti- 
mately connected with neariy all the affairs of life, 
that it ought to be required, by law, to be taught in 
every school in the State. 

AFTBRNOOlf SIBSIOir. 

The President remarked that it was not to be ex- 
pected, as a general rule, that many teachers would 
oe present daring the early part of the session, and 
that the citisens of the place in which the Institute 
was held, owed them, at least, the courtesy of sup- 
plying a respectable audienee at the beginning of 
tbe session. Am Media has not done this, he sug- 
gested that tbe next Institute be held at Chester, 
where he thongbt it would be more likely to be ap- 
preciated. The fdUowing resolution was therefore 
adopted : 

Beiohed, that the next institute be held at the 
Town Hall, in Chester. 



tke stibject 6f English (Grammar was theh taken! 
up, and a spirited discussioA ensued, on the nature' 
and classification 6f ver(>s. tfohn M. Bro6mall,- 
Esq., advocated a ttddification of Cardell's doctrine,* 
though he was consftaiftecl to 8kdM>if tbe existetice of 
at least one verb itt the language, ili'ftt Cantfot prop-* 
erly be considered active, and shotldf therefore, be' 
classed by , itself. Tbe Secretary* ob tfie othe^ ha6d^ 
endeavored to sustain the views which te had ex- 
pressed on this subject, at a previous session of tk^ 
Institute. 

Mr. Deans made some valuable observations on 
Reading, in which he gave a variety of examples, 
illustrating the principles of pitch, force, emphasis, 
&c.; and dwelt particularly on the importance of 
acquiring a correct modulation of the voice, togeth* 
er with a clear, full and distinct utterance, which 
all pupils can and should attain. 

An essay was then read, and some observations 
made by J. Larkin Forwood, on the subject of Ini- 
parting Instruction. He urged the importance of 
arriving chiefly at mental discipline, instead of the 
mere acquisition of fjicts. A person may be able 
to read correctly and fluently, he may be able to 
write beautifully, and answer every question in his 
Geography, or solve every question in his Arith- 
metiCy and yet not be edacated. He should be 
taught to Aint, Less than this is b«t a mutilated 
idea of ediieation. 

The Secretary demonstrated some new ^roposi- 
tione concerning- certain eblique-angled triangres, 
enuaiciated at the last session ef the Institute— ex- 
plained the CLinrographic method of recitation, as 
practised in bis school, and made some observations 
on the^Scholation system of instruction. 

SATURDAY MORNINQ SESSION. 

The President made some interesting observa- 
tions on English Grammar, and was followed by the 
Secretary on the same subject. 

An essay was read on the Responsibility of tbe 
Teacher, by A. Williams, of Upland, which, on mo- 
tion, was unanimously requested for publication. 

The Rev. Isaac Gray, Principal of Crozer Acad- 
emy, was then introduced, who addressed the Insti- 
tute on the best method of conducting recitations. 
Want of room and ability prevents our doing any- 
thing like justice to his eloquent and instructive 
remarks. We will merely say, that he disapproves 
of the ''drawing out," as well as the *' pouring in " 
process — of the former, because it does not outtivate 
the reason, and of the latter, because it presents 
facts to the undisciplined mind, which ace general- 
ly soon lost, in consequence of not being understood 
and applied. The system that he prefers to ever^ 
other is that of reeitaiian of topics, in which the pupil 
is required to express connectedly, in his own Ian- 
guage, the substance of his own exerc^e or hsson. 
He re^rds the amount of time occupied in the ac 
quisition of facts, of but little consequence in the 
education of youth when compared with the cfi^ct- 
pline of «^ mind. The latter alone constitutes true 
education. 

AFTKRNOOir SKSSIOIf. 

Gn calling the roll, the following named teachers 
in the public schools of the county, answered to 
their names : — Samuel Speakman, John W. Thomp- 
son, Priscilla Williams, Mary Wright, Caroline 
Bovee, Alban Williams, Maris R. Vernon, John^ 
Hibberd, Henry B. Pratt, Emma Worrell, George- 
Wetherill. Abraham Aitkin, John Cmensetten,. f 
Geoi^ M. Alsop, C. P, Hart, Samuel Sharplesa* 
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James McMallin, James Barton, Wilroer/C.Jaiaes, 
Francis K. Lod^e, Benjamin F. Rose, J. Larkin 
Forwood, Letitia Kille, Mary S. Baker, William 
Bittle, Benjamin H. Tomlinson, Isaac Harvey, Levi 
H. Springer, Lewis W. Felton, Annie E. Ooates, 
Palmer Garfield, John M. Sallivan, Miss Jessie Car- 
tinach. 

The following named teachers and others became 
members at this session of the Institute : — Rev. 
Isaac Gray, Thomas Reece. John M. Sullivan, J. 
W. Taintor, Dr. G. B. Hotchkin, Annie Brooks, 
Elizabeth Brooks, Miss Jessie Oartinach, Mary A. 
Boker, Phoebe K. Lodge, Sasan B. Thomas, Eliza- 
beth Moore. 

The Secretary presented the following resolutions, 
the adoption of which he advocated, on the ground 
that our schools ought to be supplied with such a 
map of our country as the resolutions contemplate. 
The President remarked that as it was inconsis- 
tent with the duties of his office as County Super- 
intendent, to aid, either directly or indirectly, in the 
sale of any school work, he should retire while the 
resolutions were under advisement. The chair be- 
ing then occupied by Mr. Gray, the preamble and 
resolutions following were severally read and 
adopted : 

Jnasmuefa as the great and various changes which 
a few years have produced in the geographical 
character of our country, by extending her limits, 
and opening hitherto unexplored regions to the ad- 
vancing tide of American emigration, have made a 
new map of our country indispensable to the Ame- 
rican people ; and inasmuch as it is important in 
teaching the geography of new and heretofore un- 
known countries, that accurate works should be 
procured, therefore 

Resolvedj That it is with great pleasure we learn 
that the well-known and reliable publisher, S. Au- 
QUSTUs Mitchell, is about to issue such a map of 
our country as is now required. 

Reiolvedt That the character of Mr. Mitchell as 
a publisher, and the general accuracy of his various 
works, are a sufficient guarantee that he will fulfill 
his promise, to make the above-specified work the 
most complete, accurate and reliable map of the 
United States and adjacent countries, extant. 

Resolved^ That in view of this promise, the mem- 
bers of this institution recommend this work to the 
public in general, as being the best map of our 
country that has ever been published. 

Resolved, That the Institute recommend the Di- 
rectors of the various School Districts to procure 
this work, in order to facilitate the teaching of Geo- 
graphy In the public schools. 

The closing hour of the session was occupied by 
Dr. CoiMTOCK, of Philadelphia, professor of Elocu- 
tion, who entertained the meeting with a very inte- 
resting leuture on his favorite science. His illustra- 
tions, like the compass of his voice, embraced a 
wide range, and contributed greatly to the edifica- 
Uon and amusement of the audience. 

A unanimous resolution was then passed, tender- 
ing Dr.xGomstock the thanks of the Institute, for 
the gratification he had offered them; after which 
the meeting adjourned nne die. 

C. P. Hart. Secretary, 



Briidfor4 Co* Teachers* AsaociatioB. 

The Teachers' Association met al GrwelL Hill on 
the Bth inst., and continued iu session «intil noon 
next day. There was a gomi turn out, and coasida • 
rable interest taken Inth^sutu^ctsdiscassadaad the 



general objects of the AsMeiMion, althovgii U first, 
some seemed distrustful. 

After prayer by the Rev. Mr. Davidson, and the 
general objects of the Association haviag been sta* 
ted by Messrs. Colt and Goburn, the following res* 
olution, together with the amendment offered by 
Mr. Colt, was taken up and thorongly discussed, aod 
being put to vote, the amendment was unanimously 
lost, and the resolution unanimously carried. It 
read as follows : 

Resolvedt That it is the imperative duty of every 
teacher to sustain good order in school, and adopt 
such means as shall secure that important end, even 
if it become necessary to resort to corporeal pun- 
ishment. 
Amendment offered by Mr. Colt : 
That order is essential to the success of a school. 
In maintaining this, corporeal pupishment should 
be a late resort ; but yet its infliction may become 
the im perative duty of the Teacher. 

It was firged in support of the amendment, that 
expulsion was the last resort — corporeal punishment 
a late resort, and an appeal to the understanding and 
sympathies of the scholar, the first resort in the 
maintenance of good order ; that flogging was not 
necessary, except in certain cases, and then it should 
be inflicted after everything but expulsion had been 
tried ; that it was a relic of barbarism, and notwar^ 
ranted under the New Testament dispensation ; that 
if a scholar deserved corporeal punishment, it was 
owing to the incompetency of the teacher to govern, 
and not to the ugliness or wilfulness of the child — 
at least, the ugliness and wilfulness were consequent 
upon his inability to govern. 

The amendment was opposed on the ground that 
both the resolution and amendment took it for 
granted, that order was essential to the success of a 
school ; then the question arises, how can order be 
sustained ? It muH be sustained, in order to have a 
teachable school. What means shall be used ? — 
" Moral suasion," or corporeal punishment? Why 
whatever can best accomplish it. Corporeal pun- 
ishment includes all kinds of bodily pain, and ia 
used in contradistinction to mental suffering or pain 
— such as standing on the floor, holding out a book, 
chastising with a rod, kc. Now, instead of being a 
late resort, those who have taught school know that 
sometimes it is an early resort to maintain order. — 
It has to be resorted to immediately in some in- 
stances. The judgment of the teacher must deter- 
mine when and how much of it is necessary. What 
would govern one school, would fail in another.— « 
Because a person has taught three or four sessions 
without whipping, is not conclusive that he can, 
for the same length of time, again without inflicting 
corporeal punishment. Indeed, it will not raise even 
a presumption that he could. It may he prima facie 
evidence that he is either a successful teacher, (if 
he maintains good order) so far as government is 
concerned, or that his scholars are governable, kind 
and docile. But it doeji prove that the same system 
would govern a school in an adjoining township.-— 
The government of a sehool depends greatly upon 
the disposition of the scholar, as well aa upon the 
skill of the teacher. Their dispositions vary accord- 
ing to their locality and the disposition of their 
parents. A child not governed at home, will 
be difficult to managa at school. The teacher stands 
in toco j9anm(if— -in the place of the parent If he 
exceeds his anithority, he is held accountable. The 
law, knowing the importance ef school government, 
and having in view the common good, gives him 
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tliis authority. If the child is disobedieDt at home, 
m seven cases oat of ten at school, corporeal pan- 
ishment will be an taHy resort. Order must be 
maintained — the child is not orderly at home — ^fae 
must be orderly at school. Can this be accomplish- 
ed by a late resort to bodily ponisfament ? If he 
waited very long before his "late resort" came 
he would be tnrned oat doors. It has been foand 
by observation, that in those districts where the 
moral-saasion idea predominiAes, there are difficnl- 
ties constantly arising between parents and teach- 
ers, to the great ami permanent injvry of the 
schools. 

It was argued farther, that what was true in re- 
gard to men, was also true with children. Moral 
saasion will not even prevent crime, though the 
penalty of the law be certain and swift-footed ; and 
this too with those capable of reasoning and com- 
paring. How much less will it reach children, who 
are Enable to foresee the conseqaences of disobedi- 
ence, and who are inflnenced by whatever snrroands 
them. 

It was shown qaite conclusively that the words 
of Solomon being words of an inspired man, were 
applicable to all time. That his was the wisdom of 
inspiration — and that the doctrine he taught in re- 
gard to sparing the rod and hating the child, was 
pretty fully established by Christ himself when be 
drove a *' lot of dowdies '' out of the temple with 
thongs. It proved at least that corporeal punish- 
ment was not out of date in New Testament times. 
As to the manner of infliction. Prof. Coburn is 
of the opinion that it should be in the presence of 
the whole school. If a child is taken by himself 
and punished, he may either go and tell his fellows 
that the teacher had promised him a severe whip- 
ping, but did not give it to him, or he may tell bis 
parents and others that he was brutally flogged, Ac. 
whatever his ingenuity could invent,and the teacher 
has but his own word to contradict such reports, and 
thereby may be placed in a very disagreeable posi- 
tion. Prof. C. said he had known such things to 
occur time and again. 

At the last meeting of the Association a commits 
tee was appointed to report a series of text-books, 
which, in tne opinion of the Association, would be 
advisable to introduce into ase in the schools of the 
county. The committee, through their chairman, 
Prof. Oobum, reported progress at this meeting.— 
The report was accepted. It was afterwaads refer- 
red back, with instraction to report a full set of 
books as commonly osed in the schools, at the next 
meeting; at which time the report, together with 
the suggestions of the committee will be published 
io full. 

A want of uniformity in text-books has been seri- 
ously felt by every teacher. It is a subject of great 
importance, and attended with many difficulties.— 
There are in this county near 350 schools, and at a 
moderate calculation from 17 to 20,000 scholars.— 
To supply these with a uniform series of books would 
amount tu an enormous sum ; and yet a uniformity 
of books is what we want. How can this be best 
accomplished ¥ The committee thought it could be 
only accomplished gradually, and therefore report- 
ed upon each subject from one to three books, each 
of wnich in their opinion was good. If the direc- 
tors of any township found in their schools either of 
the books recommended, the committee thought it 
advisable to retain them ; but thought it not advi- 
sable to retain any two ; for instanee, Thompson's 
and Davies^ Aiithmetic-^retaaB one or the other.— 



Messrs. Gayer and Colt were of the opinion that 
such a plan would never accomplish what was aim- 
ed at ; and urged strongly that the report be refer- 
red back to the committee, with instnK^ion to re- 
port oolv one book upon each and every subject. — 
It was thought, by those in favor of the report, that 
these gentlemen in their eagerness to do good,^ were 
attempting to do too mach ; by urging a universal 
change too strenuously would likely produce a reac- 
tion, and thus the plans and wishes of the whole be 
frustrated. 

It is difficalt to have a uniformity in books, so 
long as the jurisdiction of the school directors, who 
have the entire control of this subject, is included 
in their respective townships. Much will be done 
when each township adopts a uniform ^ries of text- 
books. A list of those books recommended by the 
Association as the best to be used in our common 
schools, will be published after its next meeting. 

The following resolution was adopted : 

Rexfdvedy That the study of written arithmetic 
should not be commenced by the child, until he is of 
sufficient age to fullv appreciate and perfectiv un- 
derstand the principles of the science, and it should 
always be preceded by a thorough drilling in Intel- 
lectual Arithmetic. 

On motion of Prof. Gobam, four persons were ap- 
pointed — two males and two females — a committee 
to prepare or procure articles for pnblication upon 
the subject of popular education, in each of the 
county papers, one article to be published in each 
paper every two weeks. 

The Bev. Jas. M'Williams and Miss Fanny 0. 
Andrus, of Smithfield, each delivered before the 
Association an address. Subject : ** The neeessitv 
of Moral and Physical education in connection with 
Mental acquirements." The Association tendered 
the speakers a vote of thanks, and desired a copy of 
each of their addresses for publication. 

Mr. Wm. Davis and Miss Emily Preston were 
appointed to prepare and read essays before the As* 
sociation at its next meeting. 

After prayer by the Bev. Mr. Siisbee, the Asso- 
ciation adjourned to meet in Le Roy on the 14th • 
and 15th of September next. 



Heports, ^bI>re30C0, Ut. 



Delivered before the F^ranklin and Page Societies of 
(he MUersville Normal School, June 29, 1855, 

BT PBOF. J. F. STODDARD. 
[PVBLIIHKD BT ESQUJEST^F TK6 MCZXrifiS.] 
LaDIBS & GiNTLBHBN OF THB FrANKLIN & PaOU 

SociBTiBs : — I accepted the invitatioa to address you, 
being conscious that I was to speak to friends and 
co-l{3)orers in the cause of education, who knew well 
the many duties devolving upon me, and, therefore, 
did not expect, on the present occasion, a carefiilly 
prepared address. 

There are, before me, ladies and gentlemen whose 
many good traits of charact^ the school room and 
the social circle have unfolded to my notice, and in 
whose well-being I have learned to feel the liveliest 
interest. The zeal you manifest in the improvement 
of your own minds and the laudable efforts you are 
making to become skilled in the science and art of 
teaching, are worthy of all commendation, and augur 
well for the future educational advantages of the 
youth of LwDCwter county. 
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As your time and talents are to be devoted to the 
advancement of the common school interests, I shall 
indulge in suggestive remarks pertaining to your own 
intellectual and moral improvement, and that of your 
pupils, instead of discussing some special topic. 

Fortunately, vou are in the morning of life, with 
bright hopes of tne future flashingacross your pathway. 
Your cheeks are flushed with t^e beauty of health ; 
and vigor of body and mind are yours. How great 
are these blessin^sl They are the wings with which 
a lauduable ambition, properly directed, can elevate 
you to positions of usefulness and greatness.' Such 
being your eircumstances, ^ou can pursue with plea- 
sure and profit those studies that are best suited to 
your tastes, providing, you ever bear in mind that 
■ Labor, untiring and unceasing, judiciously applied, 
is the price of superioritv in knowledge and wisdom. 

You have now^ arrived at a period in your mental 
culture, from which you can with profit consider the 
subject of education in all its bearings. There are 
before you, paths decked with Nature's choicest flow- 
ers and strewn with her purest gems, which lead to 
usefulness, respectability, profit and greatness. To 
enjoy these walks of life designed for Nature's no- 
blemen, you must be industrious and possessed of 
nobleness of purpose. 

All desire to become learned; and could they gain 
the summit of the hill of science without an effort on 
their part, they would gladly ascend its commanding 
height ; could Nature's inexhaustible temple of truth 
be entered with ease, they would delight to revel in 
its halls ; or could they become profound scholars by 
physical exertion, or by one severe effort of the mind, 
they would quickly become learned. But how few, 
— ^how comparatively few, — possess patience and per- 
severance enough to put forth a long continued, se- 
vere exertion of the mind to acquire it. 

Ah ! it is Indolence, the love of ease, that magni- 
fies every slight difficulty in the paths of wisdom, 
into insurmountable barriers, and causes us to be 
content to grope our way in life through the dark 
vallies of ignorance. 

Be not discouraged : the prize is before us : we 
have but to stretch forth our hand, and it is ours. — 
Ordinary talents, combined with good judgment and 
strict integrity, aided by Hmng industry, will make a 
man whatever he wills. Friends may discourage, the 
meager hand of poverty bind, want stand knocking 
at the door, and the silly finger of affluence point in 
derision and scorn at his toiuome lot ; still, nowever 
humble his sphere, he will arise and assert his do- 
minion over tne world of ignorance and wealth. Ge- 
nius and industry cannot long be fettered ; they will 
triumph. 

Many of the most brilliant stars of the learned pro- 
fessions — ^many of the brightest gems that adorn the 
coronet of Art and Literature, are treasures of un- 
fading beauty and rarest wealth of which the humble 
cottage can boast. 

We are prone to point to men who stand forth in 
the firmament of science, art and literature, as stars 
of surpassing brilliancy; — ^to men of cultivated minds 
and profound wisdom ; to women " who've woven 
roses round our way aim gladdened all our being ;" 
— ^to woman 

" From the tip of whose pen a melody flows, 
Sweet as the nightingale's song to the rose,"— 

and sigh that we are not thus gifted ; that we are 
not thus permitted to revel in temples of learning, 
nor to participate in the rich pleasures of erudition \ 
that we are not able to embody thoughts more en- 



during than the solid granite ; that we cannot dis- 
cern, in the neslected block?of marble, the speaking 
image, which the chisel may bring forth to the gaze 
of an admirihg world ; or that we cannot trace upon 
the smooth canvass, the dashing waterfall, the rest- 
less ocean ; — in other words, that we do not thus com- 
mand the admiration of our race by the splendors of 
genius, the purity of thought, and the excellence of 
our deeds. 

If our efforts to iraptore the mind, to become emi- 
nent in any sphere, are Mmited to an earnest wish, a 
longing denre, rest assmed, our hopes will allure but 
to deceive us. While on the other hand, if we put forth 
efforts, in accordance with physical and metaphysical 
laws, commensurate with tne elevated standing to 
which we would attain, success will, ere long, crown 
our endeavors. Aim at no ordinary attainments, — 
realize that the illimitable fields of investigation are 
open before you; then press forward with untiring 
zeal, with a determined perseverance, and the prize 
is surely won. It is true, we are what we are; but 
by well-directed efforts, we may be what we will. 

Learn in youth the vfJue of an hour. Allow not 
the imaginative pleasures and enjoyments, common 
to youth, to dissipate the noble powers of the mind ; 
but, 

** Mix reason with pleasure, 
And wisdom with niirth." 

The golden hours of youth, that period in life of the 
most rapid importance in the development of mind 
and morals, should not be numbered with the things 
which once were, without your making the best use 
of them your condition and circumstances will per- 
mit. 

Teachers cannot learn for you ; they are to point 
out the way, and to show you how to unravel mtri- 
cacies after you have exhausted your own ingenuity 
and talent, but you must do the work. Think, rea- 
son, and investigate for yourselves, otherwise your 
minds will gain no strength. Study principles in- 
stead of woras and isolated facts, otherwise you will 
defeat the object for which yon attend school. 

Study is designed to invigorate and expand the 
mind, — ^to give ns the ability to investigate truth and 
to detect error in whatever forms and under whatev- 
er circumstances they may be presented. In other 
words, it is to prepare us to act well and nobly our 
part, as intelligent and moral beings, — ^to take our 
position among the educated of the community, with 
the ability to maintain with steadfastness of purpose, 
those maxims of true nobleness and wisdom which 
characterize the eminently great and good. 

Studies are rendered attractive and interesting in 
proportion as the learner is able to comprehend the 
truths and the principles he has under consideration. 
Hence, too much care cannot be exercised in the se- 
lection of studies to be pursued. Each should in- 
crease in intricacy as the powers of the mind are de- 
veloped and strengthened by the comprehension of 
principles passed over, so that each successive lesson 
should call forth some new thought, and demand a 
closer investigation on the part of the pupil. This 
phOosophical arrangement of studies, combined with 
thorough teaching, cannot fail to awaken in the mind 
of the student an unking interest in study, which 
will continue to be or service to him in all coming 
time. 

A student thus systematically led to behold the 
beauties of science and art, pursues each new study 
with increaaed delight ; the comprehension of every 
mathematical theorem unfolds additional beauties^ 
the inyegtigation of each law of natare opens wider 
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tbe gates of her inexhaastable store-house of truths; 
the contemplation of the starry heayens, to his phi- 
losophic mind, is rich with unfading beauties, in which 
he reads the wisdom, the goodneds, the greatness and 
the power of Him who created and goTems this 
mighty Universe. From the smallest living fibre to 
the sturdy oak ; from the smallest perceptible ani- 
malculam to man, the noblest work of God ; from the 
merest particle of dust to this stupendous universe, 
he discovers one unbroken chain of beautv and de- 
sign ; one boundless whole, in which the wisdom and 
gw>dne88 of its maker beam forth from every object, 
pointing his mind aloft and forbidding him to fix too 
tenaciously his hopes and affections on sublunary en- 
dearments, which vanish at the touch, like glittering 
dew-drops at the approach of the sun. 

You are soon to engage in the business of teach- 
ing. I am aware that your labors, at present, are 
but poorly paid, and vour repute as a body, by no 
means what it should be; yet your influence for good 
and in moulding public opinion, when judiciously ex- 
erted, is beyond calculation. Upon your own indus- 
try, integrity, intelligence, and knowledge of your 
business, depend, your future compensation as teach- 
ers, and standing in society. Yes, more than this, 
the moral and intellectual development of our youth 
is in your hands ; — ^in fact, our neatness as a Na- 
tion, and the perpetuity of our rreedom, is resting 
upon the efficient working of our Common School Sys- 
tem. Would that we, as teachers, could realize more 
fully the almost overwhelming weight of responsibil- 
ity resting upon us I Then would we be excited to 
greater exertion in preparing for, and in the dis- 
charge, of these all important and responsible duties. 

In view of the important position the teacher oc- 
cupies, I hesitate not to say, he should be a model 
man ; his habits, in every-particular, should be, in the 
highest degree worthy of imitation, and his knowledge 
critical and comprehensive. 

I consider teaching one of the noblest professions, 
and the accomplished teacher ^ one of the greatest of 
men. His doings and saying are known all over 
the land; his pure great sentiments are deeply en- 
graven upon the hearts of thousands, modifying 
neatly their principles and morals. " The sun is 
deemed great and illustrious in the centre of his fa- 
mily of worlds, holding them all in their sweeping 
pathway of air, spreading abroad upon them all, light, 
life, and beauty.'* Is not, then, the accomplished 
teacher great and illustrious in his central and com- 
manding position, with a society of intellects moving 
and shining at his call, a society of hearts throbbing, 
and resolving in quick answer to his own ? The in- 
tellects of such men, lit up with goodness, the princi- 
pal element of greatness, will shine when the stars 
nave ceased to shine, and theirs are hearts which 
are to grower richer and purer forever. That teach- 
er who thns, with the movement of his own masterly 
spirit, carries along in company a grand retinue of 
other hearts and intellects, possesses a splendid 
greatness, which might satisfy the aspirings of an 
angel. 

Will yon, my young friends, become such teachers? 
It requires no traits of character, no powers of intel- 
lect, but what you all possess, or at least, but what 
are within your reach. 

If you study to improve the intellect alone, by en- 
deavoring, merely, to become a profound scholar, or 
skilled in an^ of the arts and sciences, you are then 
only preparing yourselves the more perfectly for 
cursinff the world, and are paving your own way to 
eternal rain. 



Permit me, then, also, to commend to your better 
judgment, the cultivation of your moral and religious 
nature. Acquire the habit of always doing right. — 
Act strictly m accordance with justice. Such ac- 
tions are noble because they are just, and will bring 
with them a rich reward. 

Under no circumstances be induced to say, or do 
what you think to be wrong, with the hope of gaining 
another's favor, with a view to gratify an angry 
feeling, or with a hope that the results arising there- 
from may in some manner prove beneficial. Strive, 
under all circumstances, to preserve a commending 
conscience. At 

** Its slightest touches, instant pause. 
Debar aside pretences, and resolutely 
Keep its laws, uncaring consequences." 

Many pride themselves m their moral strength, who 
have grown up surrounded and guarded by kind pa* 
rents and older friends. So, too, the pine that rears 
its lofty head in the depth of the forest, seems to bid 
defiance to the sweeping winds of autumn and even 
the storms and rushing blasts of winter ; but, unpro- 
tected by its neighboring trees, the first rude touch 
of the north wind's breath stretches its long length 
upon the earth. Such, too, is the melancholy fate 
of the young who ^lory in their moral power, who 
are unacquainted with the world's temptations, and 
have been accustomed to stand upon another's prin- 
ciples and not their own. The tree that springs up 
upon the mountain's top, exposed to tne gentle 
breezes of spring, learns, as the fiercer winds begin to 
blow, to send forth its roots and to strike them deep- 
er into the earth, and is thus enabled to rear high its 
head in air, despite of howling blasts and wintry 
storms. 

So too, the young, who call forth and strengthen 
their moral powers by appropriate exercise; — who are 
accustomed to act from principle in all matters wheth- 
er great or small, as they grow iip, are prepared to war 
against the huge army of the world's temptations, 
and to move quietly along the narrow path lead- 
ing to honor and perpetual happiness. 

In no place can you have a better opportunity for 
this kind of moral education, than when at school, 
surrounded by kind efficient teachers. Your daily 
duties regarding study ; your habits which mirror 
the future man ; your conversation and doings 
all furnish ample opportunity fbr the cultivation of 
this nobler part of your nature. 

Grow up with industrious habits ; cultivate with 
assiduity, your physical, your intellectual, and your 
moral functions, and as life wears away, you will grow 
in wisdom and happiness. 

That christian feeling that wells up firom the heart, 
that prompts us to live in peace and good will to- 
wards all men, and to glorify the God of Heaven, is 
the rule of action, which justly claims our first at- 
tention, and which we should tUl strive to possess. 

'' Vice is a monster of so frightful mein 
As to be hated needs but to be seen ; 
But seen too oft, familiar with her face. 
We first endure, then pity, then embrace.'* 

Hence, with great assiduity, avoid all associations 
adverse to the general principles of propriety and 
true politeness. Turn with abhorrence from him who 
would initiate you into immoral practices. He is your 
greatest enemy,— he sends a witnering blight over all 
your future prospects. 

As fade and me the beautiful flowers of summer, 
at the approach of the chilling frosts of Autumn, so 
perish m hopes of gpreatoess and of temporal and 
spiritual gooKi, by immoral associations. Decorate 
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then, your abodes with all that is beantifal in Nature 
and Art, (so fur as your means will permit.) These 
will assist to school yoar minds to appreciate the 
beauty and loveliness of nature, and to reverence the 
mighty Author of all, and to eschew the deformities 
of Art, — ^thia will also, incline you to the paths of vir- 
tue, nobleness, and goodness. Encompass yourselves 
with all that tends to purify and elevate your thoughts, 
and to plume the immortal soul for its flight to that 
eternal abode, where man no longer writhes in agony 
under the smarts a tyrant inflicts ; where no longer 
bigotry unsheaths his murderous sword, applies his 
hellish tortures, or kindles the martyr's flame for 
man's destruction ; — ^but where the Redeemer, — the 
God of infinite goodness and love — dwells ; — ^where 
worldly bickerings and evils are not known, and 
where joy supreme eternally reigns. 



THE SLaWK£88, TET EXTBEKE TEEDUCIEB, OE 
EDtrCATIOVAL 7B00BB8>. 

AH ADDBESS BY THO. H. BVBBOWBS.* 

Physical improvements almost instantaneously 
commend themselves to our favor and secure our 
best efforts for their adoption. We are not slow to 
perceive their bearing upon our own welfare ; neith- 
er are we liable to forget their end, in the pursuit of 
the proper means for their accomplishment. This 
arises from the fact that they not only directly and 
palpably affect our temporal condition ; but that, so 
long as the pursuit of nappiness, according to his 
own idea of it, or of anytning which seams to pro- 
mote it, is the first object of every one, the'-e is lit- 
tle risk of it, or of anything which seems to promote 
it, ever becoming a secondary consideration. 

Widely differ^t is the case of moral improve- 
ments. Uere, the same clear sightedness which so 
readily perceives another's '* mote," but is blindness 
to its own ^ beam," causes each individual of the 
majority to postpone his own and undervalue others' 
efforts, for the improvement of that mass, far above 
whose degraded condition, complacent self-love has 
erected his own high standard. Hence the extreme 
slowness with which such ameliorations extend. — 
And, even when the few devote themselves to this 
species of human improvement, the danger is that 
the distance and tardiness of result are such, as soon 
to weary their efforts, and permit their attention to 
be attracted away from the grand though tedious 
consummation, and to be absorbed in an impatient 
stimulation of the mere means of success, ending, 
not unfreqQently, in a total abandonment of the 
cause itself. 

A few instances of both kinds of improvement 
will best illustrate the idea intended to be convey- 
ed : — Beating ffrain from the straw with a flail was 
probably the first improved mode of separation 
adopted. The next step was, the treading of it out 
by means of oxen or norses; and there is little 
doubt but that convenience and love of ease at once 
induced the adoption of this improvement, by all 
who possessed the requisite means. And now, with- 
in our own recollection — almost of yesterday as it 
were — the threshing machine was invented, and, si- 
multaneously with its invention, has been generally 
adopted ; many, even already looking for the time 
when the same machine shall grind as well as thrash. 



* This Addreu waf fint read at the Chester county In- 
■titste ifi Weet Chester, and nibiequently, with some addi- 
tions, before the Adams County Teachrri' Association at 
Getlysbuig. It if now pabliihed at the Nquest of several 
ftieads. 



Steam, as soon as its driving power was discovered, 
was at once applied to the saving of manual labor, 
in factories ana other stationary establishments. It 
was next made to minister to man's convenience or 
impatience, by stemming the current, defying tha 
breese and outstripping the fleetest steed ; and im 
even now beginning to relieve the slow plough- 
horse from his time-honored toil. The senaing of 
written thought to a distance, by means of special 
couriers, long continued to be the very perfection 
of such communication. Next the establishment of 
public mails, by which regularity, speed, economT 
and general convenience were all attained, seemed 
to leave nothing further for the desires of man t» 
accomplish. But, behold 1 the Magnetic Telegraph, 
at far less cost than the old courier system, and 
scarcely more expensive than the mail postage which 
many yet alive have paid, appears to annihilate both 
time and space, and to leave nothing further to be 
effected, in this department, even by the impatience 
of the most progressive in this rapid age. 

All these physical improvements, as such, and 
scores of others that might be named, were adopted 
almost as soon as announced. Their direct bearing 
upon individual comfort and prosperity, as well ab 
on the welfare of society, was seen ; and to see waB 
to adopt. No public meetings were necessary ; n • 
associations, except to profit by them, were formed ; 
DO laborious and self-sacrificing organisation usher- 
ed them into activity. Thepr at once became gene- 
ral, for the simple and sumcient reason that each 
person saw that they were convenient or profitable 
to himself. Nor was there any danger either of over- 
doing them, or of forgetting some great end in their 
pursuit as means ; because, the end being merely 
present prosperity and profit, each person would be, 
and always in such cases will be, certain to keep 
that end primarily and constantly in view, in their 
adoption and use. 

On the other hand, how widely different is the 
history of the ^reat moral reforms of the worldl — 
Take Christianity, itself, as an example. After its 
miraculous advent and first wonderful dissemination, 
how slow has been its progress, and at what cost of 
martyred blood — of individual and associated effort 
— of freely poured out treasure ! And — caused in a 
measure by the very slowness of its spread, as a great 
change in the moral condition of man — how lament- 
ably has the gaze of many of its advocates been low- 
ered down from the great end — "Peace on earth 
and good will to man" — to some imaginary best 
means for its speedy triumph — some fona human in- 
vention for its improvement! How inconsistent 
with the great and characteristicallv Christian new 
command — ^" that ye love one another" — ^were the 
Crusades and the Holy Wars> the ascetism and the 
seclusion of the middle ages ; the dragonades and 
inquisitions, the blue laws and State creeds of more 
recent times ; and even those statutory constraints 
of conscience, from a belief in the propriety and the 
Christianity of which, Christendom in the present 
century, is only now generally beginning to awaken! 

So of Philosophy, especially in its mental rela- 
tions. Wise men and profound have observed and 
anaJysed the workings of the human mind, and, so 
far as is possible by the mere light of reason, of thB 
spirit that is within us. They have given us the 
results of their labors, and educed from them cer- 
tain principles and laws, the knowledge and obserr* 
ance of which would greatly promote both our prt^ 
sent comfort and our further progress ; yet how few 
profit thereby I £ach, confiaent or careleta of Uib/ 
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•tate of his own higher nature, displaTs little regard 
lor that of his neighbor, or for its improTeraeDt. — 
Even common cnriosity on the mometitoas subject, 
teems to be generally absent, except when it exhib- 
ils itself and exposes its possessor, by the ready pa- 
tronage which the mountebank meets with, who ex- 
hibits his mesmerised dupes on the stage ; or, when 
it lends the ear of ready credulity to the monstrous 
assertion, that departed spirits may be disturbed and 
made subject to human passions, by the placing of 
the hand on a pine-wood table ! 

Education has no less shared the fate common to 
all moral improvement. That which each felt to be 
a want of otners, but either not essential to, or be- 
yond the reach of himself, has therefore very gener- 
ally been neglected : or now, when it is at length 
admitted to be a world-want, the great object to be 
effected is less steadily kept in view, than some fa- 
Torite plan or means for its accomplishment ; nay, 
this latter point often so exclusively engages atten- 
tion, as not only to put out of view the great end it- 
self, but to substitute some fonciful theory for sub- 
stantial advancement and thus sadly and uselessly 
retard its final completion. 

Thus there would seem to be a very marked dif- 
fer«-nce between the progress of physical and moral 
reforms; — the one, almost instantaneous in its effect, 
and never loosing- sight of the purpose to be ac- 
complished ; the other, so tedious in nrodaction as 
frequently to dishearten its advocates into abandon- 
ment, if it do not wholly divert them from the true, 
to the pursuit of some other, object, prejudicial to 
its success. Tet whenever equally successful, a 
close examination of the final results of both kinds 
of improvement, will show them to be equally in ac- 
cordance with that great law of Providence which 
so frequently overrules man's doings to ends which 
man regarded not, while in the active pun^uit of his 
object. Thus, the physical comforts and facilities 
of a people — ^which in the lower sense of the term 
may be taken as the measure of their civilization — 
wi!l be generally fonnd to keep pace in growth with, 
and lo be in proportion to, their moral development, 
or their civilization in the higher cause. So on the 
other hand, all sound moral reforms promote, as 
their inferior but no less certain effects, those verv 
physical improvements, in the hot pursuit of which 
so many neglect the cultivation of their moral na- 
ture. Thus viewed, they who devote themselves to 
the enlargement of man's nobler powers, possess a 
claim of the venr strongest kind, not merely on the 
sympathy, but the actual assistance and support of 
the busy toilers in worldly affairs ; while, on his side, 
the philanthropist should learn to regard the very 
eent per cent pursuits of the latter as productive of 
^her and greater benefits, than is perceived in the 
confined vision &f their projectors. This view, also, 
should strengthen the patience of the lover of his 
kind, add assurance to his hope, and enable him to 
keep steadily in sight tha great object to be ef 
Iscted. 

The present parpose is not) however, to follow 
o«t these principles into all their minute details ; 
but to view the sttb|eet of edocation, and especially 
Common School edacation, in the light which they 
affbrd; and then, to caution thoee who are more im- 
mediately entrusted with its destinies, against cer- 
tain errors which begin to threaten its usefolnees. 

What is the true object of that great attempt 
known as the Oommon School System of Bducation, 
which now engages the attention of the world, and 
asploys or soon must employ its best energies f 



Listening to its enthusiastic, its ultra friends, we 
might infer that its object is, for the first time in 
the history of the race, to establish a system of train- 
ing based on correct principles ; that it is a new, 
and the only sound mode of instruction. Next, ask 
those amongst its earliest advocates, whose patience 
was not in proportion to their zeal, and who have 
therefore already fainted by the way, what it is, and 
they will tell you that it is a system for the eleva- 
tion of the human familv, most beautiful and seduc- 
tive on paper, but utterly impracticable in reality ; 
that they have tested it ; but, that the project of 
entrusting to the ignorant the administration of a 
system for the education of the ignorant, must ever 
fail ; and that the acquisition of knowledge, like 
that of wealth or position, must necessarily be left 
to individual exertion. Consult, finally, the oppo- 
nents of this system, and they will either say that it 
is a disguised plan to effect certain sectarian pur- 
poses, an unfair means of taxing the rirh for the be- 
nefit of the poor, or a scheme fraught with danger to 
society, by unsettling all those distinctions which 
have so long and so beneficially existed, givin<r just 
enough knowledge to the great mass to render them 
discontented and anhappy in the position assigned 
to each by the wisdom of Providence. 

That all these classes exist among ns there can 
be no doubt : and, therefore, the views of each de- 
mand respectful consideration. Of the ultra edu- 
cationists, to whose errors the latter part of this ad- 
dress will be especially devoted, nothing need nc^w 
be said ; and of the other two classes, those who 
once had, but now have lost, confidence in the sys- 
tem, demand most attention. 

Immediately after the passage of the Common 
School Law, a large body of citizens, with noble en- 
thusiasm, embraced the system, and for several years 
spared no effort and copsequently made much pro- 
gress in its^outward details. But, alas ! it was a te- 
dious moral reform, and many fell off by the slow 
way. They expected it to mature with the rapidity 
of a physical improvement. The farmer, who could 
improve his kind of corn or potatoes, his broed of 
poultry or swine, in a year or two, seemed to expect 
that the nature and condition of society would be 
revolutionized quite as rapidly: forgetting that in 
exact proportion to the use and nobility of the ve- 
getable, tne animal, or the man, is the "slowness of 
its arrival at perfection. The salad may be forced 
to full growth in a few weeks; the oak requires 
centuries. The porker reaches his hundreds of 
pounds in weight within the year ; the elephant is a 
youth at twenty. And the human slave to his own 
passions, or the working machine in the hands of an- 
other, may be completed before he is in his teens ; 
while to master one's self and knowledge is the work 
of a long life ; and the mental and moral improve- 
ment of a whole people is a process whose slowness 
and difficulty are in exact proportion with the mag- 
nitude of the result to be achieved. 

But it was noi farmers alone who took this erro- 
neous view of the task to be performed. The mis- 
take was made by members of all classes and pro- 
fessions. Even teachers themselves fell into it; many 
of them, forgetful of the importance and consequent 
slowness of the work entrusted to them, either aban- 
doned it, or have continued its pursuit with little 
confidence in the final success of the system. 

Though it is due to truth and the great cause involv- 
ed, to make this statement, tmth also requires that 
dne (credit should be given for what has been done 
by these early friends of the system. Though disap- 
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pointed in their expectations ffom the Common, 
they are determined to have some system of Educa- 
tion. Accordingly, mainlv emanatinsc from them, 
we behold numerous Acaoemies and Female Semi- 
naries in every county, supplying, as best they may, 
the needs of the people. With regard to these in- 
ftitutions, it may be remarked, that while it is true 
that the Primary Common School can never supply 
the place of the Common High School, or the well 
regulated Academy or Seminary, it is equally true 
that the Academy or Seminary cannot continue to 
be such in fact, and at the same time perform the 
functions of the Primary School. Hence it would, 
in all probability, be found, if the proper investiga- 
tion could be made, that very many of the so-called 
Academies and Seminaries, which have spruug into 
existence on legitimate common school ground, are 
such only in name ; and that they never will attain 
or maintain their true educatiooal rank, till they and 
their friends so improve the primary common schools 
in their respective vicinities, that these shall become 
the preparatory institutions to the Common High 
Schools or to the Academies and Female Semina- 
ries, as the case may be. 

That this attempt is about being made, the pre- 
sent meeting and the general movement now in pro- 
gress on the subject of education, invite us strongly 
to hope. If so and if success crown the effort, then 
the assertion of the impracticability of the system 
will be practically disproved, and with it will also 
fall the specific arguments in favor of that assertion. 
That this attempt will, sooner or later, be success- 
ful, no one can doubt who either duly considers the 
nature and the wants of our social and political con- 
dition, or who has witnessed the full success of the 
experiment, in the numerous places where it has 
been fairly tested. It will then also be discovered 
that the deposit of the chief powers of the common 
system in the hands of Directors, who are the re- 
presentatives of the parents, instead of being the un- 
wise appointment oi the ignorant to regulate the 
schools, is not only at present its very best and most 
conservative feature, but must ultimately compel the 
improvement and elevation of that very class of offi- 
cers. Not only will necessitysoon produce fitness, in 
cordance with the large developing powers of our 
free institutions, but the ever gradual and certain 
operation of the system itself, will be to furnish fit 
Directors. In the meantime, till these slow but sure 
causes shall produce this effect, the obligation upon 
those who now do possess the requisite degree of 
knowledge to aid and advise them, is but the more 
imperative ; and upon none doesthis obligation more 
strongly rest than upon all professors and teachers 
in the more advanced institutions. It will then be 
found, further, that though the State possesses no 
right to impart knowledge as the mere means of ac- 
quiring wealth or position, yet, that the performance 
of the duty to educate has, at the same time actual- 
ly diminished crime, and:,thu8 discharged the best 
function of good government. No one will ther 
doubt the axiom that, just as surely as the State may 
require the citizen to discharge certain public du- 
ties, just so surely may it require and enable him to 
be properly qualified therefor. 

As to the ideas avowed or entertained by the di- 
rect opponents of the common system, it need only 
be said : — ^that the charge of sectarian design comes 
irom those who have not comprehended the true na- 
ture and the legitimate workings of the common sys- 
tem, in its relation to religious institutions ; that 
the state possesses the same right to tax for relief 



from the impediment of ignorance that she does from 
that of speech, or sight, or reason, or health ; that it 
is better for the rich man to pay a portion of his 
wealth to the school-master to train a peaceful and 
intelligent community in the love of order and the 
respect for property, than to pay a standing army to 
guard the whole of it against the summary '' might 
become right " of excited and ignorant agrarianism ; 
and finally, that like our first parents, the know- 
ledge of good and evil is set before us, the one or 
the other, in this free land, being sure to be imbibed 
to their full extent by all. Cheap and unsound pub- 
lications and empirical lectures in all the sciences, 
infest the land in every direction ; and the most 
startling theories in morals and government are 
boldly broached. It is the flood of this miscalled 
knowledffo, not sound education, that threatens to 
disrupt the deep foundation of society, and unsettle 
^11 its parts. Sound knowledg not only never pro- 
duced such results, but it is in the general dissemi- 
nation of that kind of knowledge, accompanied by 
the blessing of God upon its outpouring, that the 
only sure antidote is to be found. 

It now only remains to examine, whether they are 
right who seem to claim that the general education- 
al movement which now agitates the world, has pro- 
duced or will produce some new ami perfect system 
of mental and moral training, such as the world nev* 
er before knew, and which shall effect some great 
change in the condition of mankind, which, if not 
perfection itself, will be a near approach to it ? — 
The very statement of the question, in this form, 
would seem to dispose of it, as inconsistent with 
God's design in placing man in this probationary 
state, and with man's duties and relative condition 
in that state. But, on the lower ground, is the as- 
sumption that there has heretofore been a total ab- 
sence of sound, useful education, sustained by the 
facts ? The world has, in every age of it, been gra- 
ced and benefitted by sound thorough scholars, deep 
and broad thinkers, and original minds, cultivated 
to the fullest extent of their powers. Yet these 
men must have been educated. The world has^also, 
generally had its celebrated schools and scholastic 
institutions, both of great local Uoefulness and of 
extended reputation. The acquisition of this repute 
and the power to send forth these men must have 
been based on some system of instruction of solid 
merit. It will not, therefore,i either subserve the 
cause of truth or the interests of education, to shut 
our eyes to these facts, or to assume for the present 
attempt at improvement either that which is impos- 
sible in the way of perfection, or that which is equal- 
ly unjust to the past and impracticable in the future. 

Two points are admitted to the fullest extent that 
can be desired by the most ardent educational re- 
former. One is, that up to the commencement of 
the present common school era, schools had not been 
sufficiently numerous nor open ; the other that the 
larger portion of the schools have not deserved and 
scarcely yet deserve the name of schools at all. — 
But, instead of conceding the argument by these 
admissions, we really only arrive at the true object 
of the establishment of the common school system; 
which is, not the introduction of some panacean 
novelty either in training or science, but simply, 
the increase of the number of good schools, so that every 
child shall have the opportunity of acquiring that de- 
gree of knowledge tohtch is suitable to its age and con- 
dition. This and no other is the great object of the 
system ; taking it, at the same time, for granted, 
that there have heretofore been and yet are some 
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good schools and good teachers ; that the namber 
of both may readily be increased; and that society 
will be vastly improved by the extension of their 
inflaence over every one of the members of the ri- 
sing generation and of all future generations. 

The common system is no piece of charlatanism 
which promises impossibilities, or undertakes the 
removal of the inherent imperfections of human na- 
ture ; but a plain common sense plan, for the exten- 
sion of the best existing modes of instruction, to ev- 
ery member of society, so that each may be prepared 
t« perform his proper duties in life with propriety, 
to bear the necessaiy trials and privations of his 
position with manly fortitude, and to enjoy its ad- 
vantages and blessings to their utmost proper ex- 
tent. It does not propose to elevate the whole body 
of the community hign above the standard hereto- 
fore reached by the most distinguished of its mem- 
bers ; but it does design to present, to every mem- 
ber, the opportunity of raising himself in the moral 
and mental scale, from the lowest to the highest at- 
tainable rank, and thus to improve and elevate the 
whole mass. 

Yet there are those — and they are by no means 
confined to the teachers and advocates of the com- 
mon system, whose sentiments and modes of instruc- 
tion fully justify the supposition that they believe 
in and hope to effect that perfect state of society, 
never yet chronicled, except in the history of Uto- 
pia. The extremes at which they are now to be con- 
sidered. 

Prominent among their practices are those of 

g resenting nothing to the mind of the child beyond 
is immediate power of comprehension; of asking 
his faith in nothing that he does not know; and of 
requiring obedience to nothing which has not re- 
ceived his own full assent. Now, to say nothing of 
the obvious absurdity, that such training and treat- 
ment, if applied to the infant, would leave it in hope- 
less fatuity, this system is essentially, though not 
avowedly, based on the assumptions that the human 
mind is capable of comprehending everything in the 
whole nature, creation and providence of the Deity ; 
that belief is never given by the adult without pos- 
itive knowledge; and that obedience may rightfully 
only accompany full consent. 

Let it not be supposed that in denouncing this 
course of training, any design is entertained of ad- 
vocating mere authoritative instruction, without ex- 
planation by the teacher and as much of comprehen- 
sion as is possible by the pupil ; or, to enforce the 
propriety of exacting obedience and belief without 
assent, except in cases admitting of no other course, 
consistently with order and progress. But it is dis- 
tinctly asserted that the system which recognizes 
the capacity of the pupil to comprehend everything^ 
and his right in all cases to consent before he obeys, 
aDd have full positive evidence before he believes, is 
equally injurious to the parental and filial relations, 
dangerous to the peace of society, and destructive 
of all religious faith. 

Daily does the parent find himself unable to an- 
swer satisfactorily the puzzling questions of the child 
for want of power on tne child's part to comprehend 
the answers to his own questions; and almost hour- 
ly do the circumstances of the family and the neces- 
sities of domestic affairs force him to exact obedi- 
ODce, contrary not merely to the desires, but often 
to the views of propriety, of the child. Yet these 
constraints are amongst the best portions of the 
child's education. They teach him that degree of 
distrust in himself, and confer that habit of self- 
control, which are so valuable and protective in 



life ; — while the contrary course not only forms him 
into the impertinent and disobedient child, but in 
after life, makes him the unhappy and fretful slave of 
all those little circumstances, to which he has thus 
lost the desirable power of cheerful submission. 

But it is to the citizen of a free land that confi- 
dence in others, and obedience against consent or 
desire, are, more than under any other form of Gov- 
ernment, indispensably requisite. Under a despot- 
ism, where force is the governing power, it may be 
a merit, at least in the eyes of patriotism, to foster 
the habit of investigating and comprehending eve- 
ry act of authority, coupled with the spirit of resis- 
tance. Here, it is altogether different. The right 
to comprehend fully and to investigate publicly is, 
of course, no where else more necessary or more 
fully exercised. But, it is a right to comprehend 
for the purpose of obedience, and to investigate not 
for resistance but for future peaceful improvement. 
The supremacy of the law and the submission of 
the minority to the majority, even though the law 
be for the present distasteful, and the acts of the 
majority unpleasant, are the very sheet anchors of 
our p 1 tical safety. We have no standing armies 
to enforce obeilieuce ; and when the laws lose the 
unhesitating confidence and support of the people, 
our free institutions will have nearly reached their 
termination. Yet, no course could have a more ef- 
fectual tendency to produce this lamentable result, 
than that which would lead the youth of the land 
to contemn all authoritative teaching, and to do only 
that which seemeth good in their own eyes. 

In his relation to Eternity, will the youth thus 
trained be especially found to occupy a most lamen- 
table condition, where the power of belief, with- 
out actual and positive knowledge, does not exist, 
and where the wholesome habit of self-control is ab- 
sent, how can there be that faith, which is "the sub- 
stance of things hoped for, the evidence of things 
unseen;" — or whence can proceed that ready unhesi- 
tating obedience which is among its best fruits ? — 
Nothing short of the unlimited power of God could 
save a people thus generally educated from general 
infidelity. / 

In these respects, the true course for the teacher, 
IS, while he never unnecessarily taxes the child's cred- 
ulity with assertions beyond its comprehension, nor 
requires obedience to unreasonable rules, always^ 
when the occasion faitly presents itself, either to 
state the pupil's inability to comprehend or to ad- 
mit his own to explain; and, in the case of prop- 
er authority, to ;exact implicit obedience whether 
palatable to the i)upil or not. No other system can 
maintain the usefulness of the school, sustain the 
true character of the teacher, or send forth pupils 
fitted to perform their social, their public, or their 
religious duties. While, upon a foundation thus 
laid, others, whose duty it is, may complete the glo- 
rious superstructure of a God-fearing nation, — di- 
versified, it is true, by a variety of forms, but a di- 
versity, which, since God permits, man may not pro- 
hibit. 

Another practice, scarcely less injurious, is that of 
attempting to render all the exercises of the school- 
room delightful to the pupil, and of avoiding every 
thing that savors of the irksomeness of labor. This 
is the system which is mighty in reasons against 
memorizing tasks, committing definitions, and being 
cramped by the arbitrary words of the rule, as it is 
found in the text-book. In their stead it only re- 
quires, what is called, the tubstance of the lesson to 
be studied ; forgetfnl that while the youthful mem- 
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ory of words is tbe earliest matared and the most 
powerful facalty of the yoathfal mind, and the one 
apparently designed to gamer np iU first stock of 
kaawledge, the powers of discrimination and gener- 
alization — of analysis and synthesis — are the weak- 
est, and those on which least reliance can be placed 
in earlv youth. Hence, it so often happens that the 
pupil who has read, and, with the readiness of his 
young powers, comprehended, as he thought, the 
8ubstu.nce of the lesson, does not, when he comes 
to recite, retain even the shadow ; while the plod- 
ding memorizer at least possesses the words, into 
which the explanations of the judicious teacher may 
readily infuse the life of comprehension and thought. 
So, on the same principle, it may be well question- 
ed' whether the mere guessing definer or the fabri- 
cator of his own rule to do that which he can hard- 
ly accomplish with the aid of both teacher and text- 
book, will ever make an exact reasoner or a reliable 
man of business. There has been heretofore, it is 
admitted, too much stress placed on the memorizing 
system of instruction, by which the mind was 
cramped and all self-reliance destroyed. But sure- 
ly there must be a safe medium between this and 
the opposite extreme, which, while it will sufficient- 
ly accustom the mind to needful labor, will also per- 
mit full scope to all its analytical and constructive 
powers ; and thus send forth the scholar, not only 
inured to that labor which is the lot of all, but ca- 
pable of rendering his labor eflfective and produc 
live, by the guidance of a well disciplined intellect. 
To use tbe words of one who, though but a novelist, 
was a master in the science of human nature : " The 
opportunity of acquiring habits of firm and incum- 
l»jiit application, of gaining the art of controlling, 
directing and concentrating the powers of mind for 
earnest investigation — is an art far more essential 
than even that learning which is the primaryobject 
of stmly." And, it may be added, disastrous would 
be the fruit of any system of instruction which ex- 
clude? or even undervalues this chief object of youth- 
ful training. No thinking person needs to have por- 
trayed to him the condition or fate of a nation thus 
taught. Far different was the rugged schooling of 
the g'-eat men of our own country, and of the great 
nations of other times. 

The other and the last prominent error, which 
will now be named, in the practice of those who 
eschew all old systems, is one which naturally grows 
out of those just described. When pupils are only 
requirecl to deal with those things which they can 
easilv and fully comprehend, to believe but what 
they'know, do what they like, and have their whole 
school-life converted into a pleasant pastime, the 
natural consequence wil be, that they will pass over 
4 he rudiments with astonishing rapidity, and be 
launched into the higher branches, before they have 
well ceased lisping, or acquired powers of utterance 
to pronounce, much less of mind to comprehend, the 
long words of the sciences. This forcing process-— 
thir tendency to precocity— is one of the trying 
evils in modem education, be it in Common School. 
Academy or College ;--and wherever it prevails, no 
solid improvement can take place. It only heeds 
this superficial addition of the ologies and the ono- 
miestf to the sejf-confideoceof the one school and the 
Kclf-p.'easing of the other, to equip as valueless a 
class of graduates as ever disgract;d any system. 

What then is to be done ? Fortunately, the an- 
Bwer is plain, and the remedy, if desired, easy. Let 
those who still adhere to the good old modes, and 
to the rudimental branches, stui do bo ; but i«t them 



also adopt as many of the real improremente of the 
new school in methods of teaching — and they are 
admitted to be numerous and valuable — as they can, 
consistently with the great object of rudimental 
thoroughness, which shoald never be lost sight of. 
On the other hand, let those who have, for a time, 
wandered ol^ retnm to severe laborious rudimental 
thorottghnese, bringing with them all the discoveries 
and improvemeBts thejr have made or met with, is 
the means of effecting it. Let one party not reiect 
a method merely because it is old,nor the other adopt 
one only for the sake of its norelty ; but let both 
" hold met to that which is good." Thus a common 
and safe medium may be attained. On the one 
hand, the extreme of mechanical formalism, and of 
the cnltivation of the mere memory, will be escaped; 
and on the other, that of superficial instruction, 
vague knowledge and unreliable habits, will be 
avoided. The mere means of educating will again 
be reduced to their proper relative importance, and 
the great end — that of tne symmetrical development 
of all the mental powers, and the formation of regu- 
lar habits of application and study — will be made, 
as they are, the prominent points. 

A child thus taught will make a youth of promise 
and an adult of usefulness. What he studies will 
not only be comprehended at the time, but durably 
possessed. Every step will be a valuable advance 
towards something more valuable. Each stone laid 
in this solid stroctn e, will raisO'SO much higher the 
noble edifice ; till, finally, it towers on safe founda- 
tion, compacted with the sure cement of sound prin- 
ciples, and bright with the polish of right habits^ 
into the character of the educated maiv. 

A distinguished Pennsylvanian, now again abroad, 
related the following incident : At a levee in St. 
Petersburg he was asked for some information rela- 
tive to the Falls of Niagara, which could only be 
given by one who had visited the mighty cataract. 
He had never done so, and felt peculiar annoyance 
in being compelled to make the admission. How- 
ever, he took the earliest opportunity, after his re- 
turn to America, to repair this omission in his na- 
tional education. 

So it is in teaching. The system which neglects, 
or even undervalues orthography, or arithmetic, or 
even Home Geography, for Declamation or Ancient 
Geography or General history, is only a preparation 
for continual failures and embarrassments in life ; 
and for the discovery, when it is too late, that the 
vast treasures that were near and necessary to ns, 
have been bartered away for that which does not 
even ornament us, because our other acquirements 
are not in keeping with its standard. It is also an 
injury inflicted upon science itself, by those who 
profess to be its friends. For, the ignorant and un- 
thinking will thus be taught to despise all learning, 
and to oppose stronger obstacles to its extension. 

Let us, then, Teachers and friends of Education, 
80 order our plans and direct our efforts for the im- 
provement of the schools, with abiding confidence 
in the final success of this great effort, that the 
knowledge conferred, whether extensive or limited, 
may be thorough and sound, so far as it goes ; that 
the habits contracted during its acquisition may be 
desirable and safe ; and, that the moral character 
imparted mav ba pure and rightly prepared for in- 
struction in that higher department of knowledge, 
which it is the province of others to confer: convinciBd 
that by this course alone we shall be enabled to dis- 
charge our duty to the Pupil, to the Country, and 
to Futurity, 
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ECTOPICS suggested for diaciission in this Jouroftl, 
though not intended to exclude any others which correspon* 
dents may prefer : 

School and District Libraries. 

The best form of a School Register, 

Normal Schools. 

Graded Schools in Rural Districts. 

School Apparatus. 

Th« teaching of Definitions. 

The Heating and Ventilating of school rooms. 

Dally preparation by Teacher for his school room duties. 

The propriety of State Teachers' Certificates. 

The best means of improving District Supervision. 



i^ The proceedings of the Pittsburg meeting of 
State Teachers' Association are so long as to exclude 
all other matter except that under the official head. 

The reader will not regret this. The debates were 
very animated and interesting, and the papers read 
of an unusually eleyated class. On the whol&-* 
whether in numbers present, or in the matters acted 
on — the late meeting was an advance on all its prede- 
cessors. This, by the by, is a remark now almost 
stereotyped. The cause is growing and with it, this 
main exponent of its progress keeps equal pace. 

Next month we shcdl be able to present our usual 
variety of original communications, book notices, 
editorials, &c., &c. 

ScHOOi. AR CHi T Kc r u BE : A small instalment of this 
long deferred debt to the schools, has been made in 
the shape of a pamphlet, with half a dozen plans of 
small ungraded school houses. It is said to be well 
received. But we must ask our friends not to judge 
of the entire work by this specimen. The book has 
grown on our hands both in size and difficulty ; and 
it has been thought best to take time to make it as 
good as our best abilities and sufficient time could 
make it. It i8 now advancing rapidly and will be 
out before many months. 



BcBooL Law akd Decisions : The new edition of 
the Common School Laws and State Superintendent's 
Decisions, with instructions and forms, is now out 
and reflects great credit on the present indefatigable 
Deputy Superintendent. The matter is exceedingly 
full and valuable and so methodically arranged as to 
make it of easy reference. 



H. L. DispFEXBACH, Esq. : This able and faithful 
friend of the schools has been appointed Co. Su- 
perintendent of Clinton county, where he resides. — 
We know not which to admire most: this act of the 
administration in the appointment of an active and 
prominent political opponent, or his acceptance of 
the office with its $300 salary. But there is some- 
thing purifying and elevating in this educational 
cause, which raises men clear above all political or 
other inferior considerations. 



Messrs. Good & GuTER.~The friends of educa^ 
tion and justice will rejoice to hear that the County 
Superintendents of Berks and Bradford, have had 
their valuable services appreciated by their respec- 
tive counties. Mr. Good's salary has been raised by 
the Directors of Berks, to $1200 and Mr. Guyer's by 
those of Bradford to $1500. 



Teachbbs' Ikstitutis : A large number of these 
invaluable agencies in the work of improvement, are 
to be held during the autumn. We had designed 
to present a list of them and shall do so next month, 
when space will permit. That of ClinUm county 
commences at Lock Haven, on Monday, September 
17th, to continue three days. 



MiLLERSYiLLE NoBMAL ScHooL : Thls Institution 
will open in a few months as a permanent Normal 
Institution for the training of Teachers. See adver- 
tisement under the proper head. 
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DEPARTMENT OF COMMON SCHOOLS, J 
HARRX8BURO, Sept., 1855. S 
Appointments of Co. Superintendents. 

H. L, Dieffenhach, Lock Haven, Clinton County, 
in place of A. Taylor, resigned. 

W, M. Burchfield, Mifflintown, Juniata County, in 
place of D. Laughlin, resigned. 

Leiois L, SpenceTf Columbus, Warren County, in 
place of W. Ko w, resigned. . 

Monthly Decisions. 

1. A merchant's or other trader's license, does 
not exempt him from a tax on his occupation. 

2. When information is desired. — Directors and 
others desiring information about the School system, 
should first examine the pamphlet copy of the Law 
and Decisions; then the Official department of the 
School Journal ; and if the information souirht for 
cannot be found, write to the Department at Harris- 
burg, whose duty and pleasure it is to furnish infor- 
mation and advice to all who may have occasion to 
ask it. 

3. Board of Directors to select School books: The 
Board of Directors (not a single Director, nor the 
Directors individually,) may determine " what books 
shall be used in the School." It is the duty of the 
Board, annually, to designate a series of books to be 
used in the Schools under their jurisdiction, and to 
exclude all others. This course is indispensable to 
the good management and prosperity of tne Schools. 
Without a uniformity of text books, and the sys- 
tematic classification of the Scholars which cannot 
otherwise be made, it is impossible for even the 
most competent Teachers, to do justice to either 
themselves, or their pupils. The 25th section of 
the law of 1854 is imperative on this point, and Di- 
rectors are not at liberty to disregard its injunctions. 

4. Immoral and sectarian Books excluded : The law 
devolves the selection of books to be used in the 
Schools, upon the Board of Directors ; but books of 
immoral tendency, or sectarian character should be 
excluded. The Schools are not of sectarian origin 
or design, b«t are public and common to all within 
the ages fixed by the law. The final settlement of 
dispnteson this subject between parents or guardians 
and Directors, devolves upon the Courts, and not 
apon the State Superintendent, who has only advi- 
sory, and not judicial power over the matter. 

5. Pupils under JtvCy and over twenty-one years of 
^ffCy not admissible : The law makes no provision 
for the tuition of pupils under five and over twenty- 
one years of age ; and though it does not, in terms, 
prohibit the admission of those who are over age, 
the Department does not approve the praatice of 
receiving them. Complaints have been made by 
numerous districts of injustice done to regular le 
gal pupils, and of confusion, discomfort and insubor- 
dination, occasioned by the crowding in of pupils of 
that description. There may be instances where 
meritorious young men and women crave admission 
to the privileges of the Schools,as their only means 
of obtaining the rudiments of an education. But 
written permission should £rst be obtained from the 
Directors, and this should never be granted when 
the comfort and good order of the Schools will be 
interfered with, in the slightest degree. 

6. Pupils under ^e years: The law admits chil- 
dren to the Common Schools when fully five years 
of age ; but it would be better if the minimum were 
fixed at seven years, and more in accordance with 
the organic laws of nature, and the healthful devel- 
opment of both mind and body. But, not satisfied 



with the liberal margin allowed by the law in this 
particular, mothers are sometimes inclined to trans- 
fer their children from the nursery to the Public 
School, long before they have reached the legal age. 
The care of infants is a very interesting employment, 
in proper hands and under proper circumstances, 
ana should be a labor of love with those whose mis- 
sion it is. But ^Common School Teachers are not 
employed as deputy nurses, for the relief of indif- 
ferent or encumbered mothers, who seem only anx- 
ious to get their children "out of the way;'* and 
Directors should not permit Teachers and Schools 
to be embarrassed in this manner. 

7. Monthly visitationof the Schools : This duty en- 
joined by division IV. of the 23d section of the law 
of 1854, is all important, and the Department earn- 
estly urges punctual compliance therewith, on the 
part of Directors. In no other way can they cer- 
tainly inform themselves as to the condition and 
progress of the Schools. 

To Superintendents and Directors. 

Tabular Statements : The Tabular Statements will 
appear in a body by themselves at the end of the 
Appendix to the Annual Report of the Department ; 
and as they will be the last thing put in print, it is 
not indispensable that they should reacn the De- 
partment at the same time with the County Super- 
intendents' Reports, though that arrangement would 
be satisfactory,wherever it can be done convenient- 
ly. The Reports will be put into type alphabeti- 
cally, and follow each other in connection, and with- 
out any intervening matter. 

Lists of Secretaries : County Superintendents who 
may not already have done so, will please at once 
furnish the editor of the School Journal with a full 
list of the Secretaries of the Boards of Directors 
in their several counties. It is important that the 
Journal should regularly reach the proper officer of 
each Board. 

School Law and Architecture : After tedious delay, 
that has been annoying to all parties alike, but whol- 
ly unavoidable, the advance shee^ of the '* School 
Architecture," and the new edition of the " School 
Law and Decisions," have at length been issued, and 
the promised copies by mail are being despatched to 
Superintendents and Directors, as rapidly as they 
can be enveloped and directed. But a single copy 
of each was sent to each, on account of the heavy 
postage bill that a large number would impose on 
the Department, and in most cases they were di- 
rected to the District Treasurer, for the use of the 
Board ; as^he is the only officer whose name and 
post office address is, as yet, on the books of the De- 
partment, with any degree of reliable certainly. As 
fast as the edition can be worked ofi", bound and 
packed, full supplies of the Law, with other docu- 
ments, blanks, &c., will be sent to Superintendents 
per special express, for delivery to Directors, and 
general distribution; of which due notice will be given. 
Teadiers' Monthly Reports : The blanks furnished 
by the Department for Teachers* Monthly Reports 
to Directors, are not intended to be written on both 
sides, except when the names of the pupils are too 
numerous to go on one side ; in which case it would 
be necessary to turn over. 

School Journal: The Journal was mailed to the 
Secretary of each Board of Directors commencing 
with the June No. 1855. If the present Secretary 
has not yet received it, he should call on the form- 
er Secretary, and if not in his possession, go to his 
usual post office, and if not there, then adVise the 
Department of the facts. 
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Pennsylvania State Teachers' Association— 
Semi-Annnal Meeting at Pittsburg* 

The members of the Association convened in the 
Third Ward School House in Pittsburg, on Tues- 
day, August 7th, 1855, pursuant to a call of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee. 

The President, W, F. Davis^ of Lancaster called 
the meeting to order, and i2ev. JDr, Nevin, of Butler 
CO., commenced the exercises by reading a portion 
of Scripture and prayer. 

The minutes of the last meeting of the Associa- 
tion at Le wist own, were read by Ira C. Mitchell, of 
Centre county, Recording Secretary. 

A. M, (roto, chairman of the Executive Committee 
announced the death, since the last meeting of the 
association, of John H, Brown, of Philadelphia, a 
member of th% committee, and also of X. 2\ Oovell, 
of Allegheny, a former member. 

Wm. Boberts said : I wish for a moment, to call 
your attention, and through you the attention of the 
association to this sorrowful event which has occur- 
red since our last meeting. One of our members 
has been removed from us by the hand of Death. — 
One has been taken from us, whom we all respected 
and loved. Our friend and brother, John H. Brown, 
has been removed from this fleeting life to one that 
is eternal. He is no longer present to assist in our 
deliberations; he has passed from the trials, the 
cares, the jo^s and the sorrows of earth. But while 
we lament his absence and deeply feel his loss, we 
do not mourn as those without hope, and we desire 
not to look into the desolation and gloom of the 
grave.buttothe bright world beyond; and to hear the 
holy and blessed words of consolation conveyed in 
the promises of the Gospel. 

Our departed brother was one of the original 
members of this association, and was always active 
in promoting its objects. As President during the 
first year of its existence, you know with what im- 
partiality and dignity he fulfilled the duties of his 
station. As a speaker, his remarks elicited respect- 
ful attention at our meetings. Cheerful and pleas- 
ant in his intercourse with his associates, and posses- 
sing extensive and varied in formation, and colloqui- 
al powers of a pleasing order, his presence always 
diffused cheerfulness in the social circle. 

The intelligence of his death occasioned keen 
sorrow to our Teachers,Direc tors and to hispupils,all 
of whom united in paying their last sad tribute of 
respect to his memory. 

In view of our loss, Mr. President, I move that a 
committee be appointed to draft resolutions expres- 
sive of the feeling^ of this association, towards our 
departed friend and brother. 

Prof. Thompson seconded the resolution ; and in 
doing so spoke in just and appronriate terms of the 
character, virtues and educational services of L. T. 
Covell, the other distinguished member of this asso- 
ciation whose death had occurred since the last 
meeting. In conclusion he moved that the same 
committee be appointed to prepare resolutions ex- 
pressive of the feelings of the association, in refer- 
ence to the death of Mr. Covell. 

The amendment bein^ accepted by Mr. Roberts, 
the resolution was unammously adopted. 

Messrs. Wm. Roberts, James Thompson and A. 
M. Gow were appointed said committee. 

R. McDiviUt of Huntingdon, one of the Recording 
Secretaries, being absent, Jas. R. Challen nomina- 



ted and the association unanimously elected J, Hoi- 
den OrviSf of Chester co., Secretaiy jjro tern. 

The hours of business were fixed as follows, viz : 

Morning from 9 to 12 o'clock. 

Afternoon from 2^ to 4^ o'clock. 

Evening from 7^ to 9^ o'clock. 

Mr. Mitchell offered the following resolution which 
was agreed to : 

i2£«o/t;ec^,That, without special permis8ion,no mem- 
ber shall speak more than twice on the same subject, 
nor more than fifteen minutes at eaoh time. 

On motion of /. P. Wickersham, o( Lancaster, A. 
K, Browne, of Clinton co., was elected Treasurer 
pro tern, in the absence of Amos Row, not yet ar- 
rived. 

The names of new members were enrelled. 

B. M, Kerr, on behalf of the local committee, in- 
vited those who had not had places of abode during 
the session, provided for them, to remain and places 
would be assigned them. 

The chairman of the Executive Committee announ- 
ced the order of business for the afternoon, and the 
association adjourned. 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 

The President called the association to order. 

J, F, Stoddard, of Wayne co., on behalf of the 
committee appointed at the previous session of the 
association, to prepare and forward a circular to all 
colleges, academies and female seminaries, also to 
county superintendents and friends of education ge- 
nerally, inviting them to attend this meeting, repor- 
ted that the commitee had performed the duties of 
their appointment. On motion, the report was ac- 
cepted and the committee discharged. 

7\ H. Burrowes on behalf of the committee to pro- 
cure a permanent reduction of railroad fare for mem- 
bers of the association attending its meetings, re- 
ported progress, and asked that a new committee 
be appointed. 

On motion of ^. K. Browne the report was accep- 
ted, the committee discharged and a new one ap- 
pointed to effect the same object. The new com- 
mittee consists of Messrs. H. C. Hickok, Thos. H. 
Burrowes and William Roberts. 

J, P. WickersJutm, being caDed uter 
President for an account of the Lancas ter count/ 
Normal School, said that the idea of starting a nor- 
mal school was suggested during the examination 
of teachers. Under the state of circumstances 
brought about by the new school law, a demand was 
created for higher qualifications on the part of 
teachers. It was thought highly important to estab- 
lish, in the county, a place where the teacher might 
more thorouglv fit himself for the duties of his avo- 
cation. In other counties, the same propelling cau- 
ses have produced like effects, and Normal Schools 
have been in successful operation in Somerset, Berks, 
Centre and Allegheny counties, and the success of 
these, points clearly to the establishment of State 
Schools. Our first difficulty, said Mr. Wickersham, 
was to select a place for the School, and to get 
suitable buildings. &c. Fortunately, the Academy 
building at Millersville had just been completed, 
and the trustees granted the use of that edifice. The 
School was fortunate in securing a good corps of 
teachers. It opened on the the 17th of April, and 
the number of teachers in attendance for instruction 
during the session was 147 — 125 of whom were from 
Lancaster, and the others from different portions of 
the State. The expenses were placed at a very 
low figure, in order to exclude none. The School 
was not a private enterprise, but was a Common 
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School for Teachers. The County Superintendent 
acted io the corps of instruction, as in the line of his 
duty, without compensation beyond official salary ; 
and all devoted their main strength to teaching the 
elementary branches, which are so much and so of- 
ten underrated. In Arithmetic, for instance, they 
began at numeration and addition. The School was 
designed eminently for a teachers' school, where he 
could not only be taught, but learn how to teach. — 
In connection with the Normal School, were two 
model schools, feach with a primary and secondary 
department. £[e considered the school quite suc- 
cessful, and was satisfied that there is a marked dif- 
ference in theexaminationof those who pass through 
these schools, and those who do not. The success 
has been so marked, that a school will be opened 
next summer, for three months, on an enlarged scale, 
and a general invitation will be given to all who 
who wish to avail themselves of the opportunity, and 
that at least 500 may be expected tnere. A hope 
was expressed that a State Normal School might 
be established. 

Mr. Roberts, on behalf of the committee ap- 
pointed on the decease of Messrs. Brown and Co- 
vell, reported the following preamble and resolu- 
tions : 

Whereas, In the inscrutable Providence of God, 
John H. Brown and L. T. Covell, both distinguish- 
ed educators, and devoted friends and fellow mem- 
bers of the State Teachers' Association, have been 
called, we trust, to their rest on high. 

Resolved, That in the decease of these gentlemen, 
th e cause of education in general, and this associa- 
tion especially, have sustained a severe loss ; and 
that while we would rejoice in the comfortable as- 
surance, derived from their known lives and Chris- 
tian character, that they have been transferred to 
higher service, we deeply sympathize with the fam- 
ilies of the deceased in this dispensation, which has 
deprived them of their best earthly friends. 

Resolved, That this association cherish che mem- 
ories of our departed friends in grateful recollection, 
as endeared to us by the qualities which adorn and 
dignify humanity, and as faithfal co-laborers in the 
great cause of education. 

Resolved, That a committee be appointed to pre- 
pare biographical sketches of our late fellow mem- 
bers, and report at the next meeting of the associa- 
tion. 

On motion of/. R Sloddard they were adopted. 

Committee, Messrs. Roberts and Thompson. 

Mr, A, M. Gow offered the following resolution : 

Resolved, That the officers of association be con- 
stituted a committee, again to petition the legisla- 
ture for the establishment, by the State, of a Normal 
school, or schools, for the professional education of 
teachers. 

Mr. Burrowes thought this the proper step now to 
be taken by the association. It was no longer ne- 
cessary to present long reports or elaborate arguments 
in favor of the establishment, by State authority, of 
institutions for the professional training of teachers. 
That had been done over and over again. Besides, 
all the proper public authorities had expressed right 
views on tnis subject. State Superintendents had 
latterly all favored It. Executive committees in 
both houses of the Legislature had approved of it. 
Governors had urged it ; and he was happy to learn 
that the present Executive was warmly its advocate 
and had urged it and would urge it, upon all proper 
occasions. Teachers and intelligent Directors, he 
believed, were united in opinion. Under these cir- 



cumstances, the unanimous sentiment of this asso- 
ciation, expressed in the manner proposed, must 
have great weight. 

Mr, Mitchell felt a deeper interest in this question 
than in any other to come before the association. — 
He hoped it would be fully discussed, and such a 
spirit elicited and carried home by the members as 
will aid the cause. He thought we had been in 
the habit of passing important resolutions too hasti- 
ly. This, at least, ought to be fully discussed. 

Before the establishment of the Centre county 
Teachers* school, he thought he knew something of 
the nature of normal schools ; but he had not been 
long there till he found he had had little idea of 
their true nature and value. In that institution 
there had been 47 teachers out of a county with 146 
schools. The effect has been most beneficial, both 
on the members and the numerous visitors : so much 
so that when it was announced that another term 
would be held, there were more applicants than any 
public building in the county, that could be obtain- 
ed for the purpose, would accommodate. This ob- 
stacle alone prevented the holding of another this 
fall. But it is intended to open one next spring. — 
It is proper to say that the school was established 
and supported by the teachers themselves and the 
friends of education in that region ; though the Co. 
Superintendent had visited it occasionally. So great 
is the feeling in favor of this species of movement, 
that the town of Millheim, alone, has offered to con- 
tribute $1000 towards the erection of a County Nor- 
mal School building, at that point. 

Mr. Brawne (now of Clinton County, who had 
been one of the instructors in the Centre Teachers 
School) said, it had not been established nor much 
encouraged by the County Superintendent, of Cen- 
tre, who had visited it only twice or thrice in three 
months. It was the work of the Teachers them- 
selves. Since they have seen its fruits, many Di- 
rectors have sustained the step by offering increased 
compensation to its members, as Teachers. A model 
School similar to that in Lancaster County, was 
connected with it. In fact, so far as circumstances 
admitted, they were proud to emulate the Millers- 
ville School. — Many prejudices were to be encoun- 
tered and removed. The very term ** Normal " was 
new and had to be explained to many. Some called 
it a *' Mormon School," and did not like the idea 
thus conveyed. The concluding examination and 
exercises, which attracted a large crowd, were very 
satisfactory, and spread a true idea of the nature 
and value of such institutions. The answers of the 
students, on the occasion, were a sure proof of their 
progress. He felt that the day could not be far 
distant, when State Normal Schools would send out 
to every quarter, Teachers qualified to raise our 
Schools to their proper position. 

Mr. B. M. Kerr (of Allegheny,) said, that last 
winter while examining Teachers, he was forcibly 
struck with the manifest want of qualifications of 
many. Hence, by the advice of a number of 
judicious persons, it was determined to open a 
School for the improvement of such as might desire 
to avail themselves of its advantages. This was 
done under the charge of Mr. Curry, a gentleman 
every way competent to the task, of whom, were he 
not present, more might be said. His own time 
being wholly devoted to the duties of the office of 
County Superintendent, he could not take charge of 
it. The School was located at Mansfield, his own 
residence, because the buildings &c., were there all 
in readiness. 
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Several persons hfid felt honest doubts of the 
propriety and effect of the move, under the guidance 
of the County Superintendent ; but he now felt 
safe in saying that many of those persons had with- 
drawn their objections. 

It seemed to him that we cannot rely, to any great 
extent, on Colleges and Academies for the prepara- 
tion of our Teachers. In fact he had found, at the 
examinations, that pupils of our own Public Schools, 
were generally better qualified than the majority of 
those from Academies and Seminaries. This seem- 
ed to show that the system must, by some means, 
Erepare its own Teachers ; and this demand must 
e met. Directors are willing to give better wages 
to good Teachers when they can obtain them ; and 
every effort should be made to keep up and gratify 
this favorable feeling. — No separate Model School 
was connected with the Mansueld Institution ; but 
the members themselves were converted, in classes, 
into Model School pupils, forthe purpose of practice. 

Mr, Stutzman (of Somerset) was in favor of the 
resolution, but thought we should go further, and 
therefore offered the following additional resolution 
as an amendment : 

Resolvedy That we view the establishment of 
Schools for the professional training of Teachers in 
several counties, as among the best results of our 
present School system, and recommend the matter 
to the general attention of County Superintendents, 
Teachers and friends of education throughout the 
State. 

He thought this debate indicated the propriety of 
this addition. Such schools by County Superinten- 
dents would, to some extent, provide for the present 
deficiency and prepare candidates for State Institu- 
tions, when established. Teachers, who begin to un- 
derstand their own interests, demand professional in- 
stitutions, where they can not only obtain the kind 
of knowledge they need, but where they can gradu- 
ate ; for at length it is found that teachers, like oth- 
er professions, should graduate. Let us, therefore, 
do all we can to gratify this feeling, and prepare ap- 
plicants for the State Normal Schools. One insti- 
tution should go with the other. 

Last fall he went to work to the best of his ability, 
to instruct the teachers of Somerset at different points, 
for a week or two at each place, in the elements and 
in the art of teaching. The effect was good. Most 
of these would take schools £^ain this coming season, 
and with increased ability. In his county the rule is 
now established that **he who would teach must 
learn :" The demand by Directors and parents is 
now often heard : " Give us good teachers, or give 
us none." He would take them at their word, even 
though some schools should be left vacant. Last 
year the cry was ** Give us schools ;" now it is " Give 
us good schools." Every thing points to the neces- 
sity of improving the teachers. 

Mr, Mitchell suggested a substitute for both reso- 
lutions, the purport of which was to recommend a 
State appropriation for the encouragement of a Nor- 
mal School in each county, to be established by the 
teachers and friends of education. He disliked the 
original resolution in favor of a State Normal School. 
He was opposed to the encouragement of an aristo- 
cracy in the profession, by Stato authority. Such 
would be the effect of a large central State school. 
Only those who had time and means, could attend 
it. The poor struggling teacher would be deprived 
of its advantages. The same money which would be 
required to build palaces for State schools, would do 
vastly more good, if divided amongst the counties, 



and expended where those for whom it was intendedi 
could reap the benefit. 

Prof. Thompson would not have spoken on this sub- 
ject, had it not been for the extraordinary remarks 
of the Secretary, which would be more appropriate 
from the stump at a political gathering, tnan in a 
grave meeting of teachers. It was most extraordi- 
nary that there should be opposition to State Nor- 
mal Schools, where the best and brightest pro- 
fessional talent and skill could be concentrated, for 
the good of the whole State. These institutions had 
been discussed and approved over and over again by 
the Association. The County Schools now proposed 
are in perfect harmony with them. Each will pro- 
mote the other's welfare. The county schools could 
do much good ; but they could not effect the whole 
object. All experience has shown that this must be 
the work of the State institution. He was as much 
opposed to aristocracy as any one, and in favor of 
true democracy ; but he wanted an educated, fully 
developed, democracy, whksh, it seemed to him, would 
be greatly promoted by the thorough training of 
those who were to educate the masses. The testi- 
mony of all our official examiners is, that there is a 
deficiency of training amongst the teachers, and that 
nothing but strict professional instruction will correct 
this. From all quarters the cry for fuller mental de- 
velopment comes up. Give us, then, the best talent 
in the State, to teach us how to teach, and we shall 
be in the sure way to remove this evil. 

Mr. Burtt said, there seemed to be no difference 
of opinion as to the importance of Normal Schools. 
It is the demand of the teachers themselves. Both 
the gentlemen who spoke wish for these institutions. 
They only differ as to the means of effecting the ob- 
ject. He was opposed to both resolutions. State 
Normal Schools might succeed, but we yet have no 
assurance of it. All the State does, in matters of 
this kind, is badly done ; — for instance, the State line 
of public works. It may be different in the East, 
but our Insane Asylum and similar institutions are 
badly managed. If State Normal Schools should be 
established, political favorites would probably be put 
at the head of them ; and one or two would not be 
enough to meet the demand. He was in favor of 
private institutions. One or more established and 
governed by private enterprise, in each county, would 
effect much more good and without the objections to 
which State schools, or County Superintendent 
schools, are liable. In counties with first class teach- 
ers for Superintendents, schools established by them 
might do good ; but even there, the Superintendent 
would, naturally, favor his own students at the 
teachers examinations. Public examiners should 
not only be actually impartial, but wholly free from 
suspicion. Again : what is the County Superinten- 
dent appointed for ? Why, to examine teacners and 
to visit the schools. These are his duties, and duties 
which, if faithfully perlbrmed, will take all his time. 
But if you make him the principal of a Normal 
school, you deprive him of a portion of the time in- 
tended for his official duties, and devote it to that 
which is not enjoined by the law. What is to be 
done, too, in counties with Superintendents unquali- 
fied to conduct a Normal school ? Yet you would, 
by this resolution, make such the teachers of tcach- 
era. His opinion was that the institutions we need 
are such as should grow out of the wants of the 
times, and of private enterprise to meet those wants. 
He would, therefore, vote against both resolutions. 

Dr. Cutter moved to refer both resolutions to a 
committee, with instructions to report on the subject 
to-morrow. 
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Mr. J. L. Gow thought the question would be just 
as open to difficulty and discussion then, as now. 

3fr. Benedict's experience always had been, that 
such reference to a committee only results in the re- 
petition of the same arguments by the same speakers. 
Whereas, if we dispose of the matter to-day, we shall 
at least got clear of all this. The only question is, 
shall we a^k the Legislature for such aid to the com- 
mon school system, as the experience of all who have 
knowledge of the subject, concurs in recommending? 
That is tnc question, and he thought there should be 
no difficulty as to it. 

Mr. A. M. Gow opposed and Dr. Cutter sustained 
the reference. 

A motion to adjourn was then made; pending 
which 

The chairman of the Executive Committee an- 
nounced the order of business for the evening. 

Adjourned. 

EVENINQ SESSION. 

The discussion of the Normal school question, be- 
ing, on motion, postponed for the present, 

Mr. Wm. Roberts, of Philadelphia, read the re- 
port of the committee ** On the workings of the pub- 
lic schools of Philadelphia." (See page 82.) 

On motion, the report was unanimously received, 
and the discussion of it postponed. 

The Normal school resolutions were then again 
taken up. 

Dr. Cutter withdrew his motion to refer. 

Mr. Stutzman also withdrew his additional resolu- 
tion, for the present. 

Mr. A. M. Grow's original resolution then came 
up. 

Dr. Cutter was in favor of the resolution. County 
Superintendents all report a deficiency of competent 
teachers. This is a striking fact. Its immediate ef- 
fects should evidently be the formation of temporary 
county schools ; and he hoped that County Superin- 
tendents and directors would be sustained in their es- 
tablishment, as the best means of relief that could be 
adopted. As to their management, if the proper 
county superintendent happens to be a competent 
and able teacher, let him take the charge ; if not, 
let him, whoever he is, who is competent, be placed 
at the head. State Normal schools will also oe ne- 
cessary to afford that thorough professional training 
to be got no where else, and to send out persons duly 
qualified to take charge of the county normal schools. 
In Massachusetts not only had they State Normal 
schools, but the colleges were enabled by the State 
to prepare persons for the business of teaching. He 
believed that Pennsylvania had the best school law 
in the Union. What it wants to give it due effect is 
teachers. Let not the teachers themselves differ on 
this point, or retard its accomplishment for trifling 
matters of detail. 

Mr. Burrotoes felt impelled to call back the Asso- 
ciation to the real subject under consideration. Nor- 
mal schools, such as they had in Europe and in some 
of our own States, for the careful professional train- 
ing young persons of both sexes, during athree or four 
years course, were good institutions, and such as are 
ibuud to be indispensable to keep up the supply of 
competent teachers, in every cottntry Tvith a public 
system of instruction. No nation or State had ever 
abandoned them, after trial. But it was not such in- 
stitutions that Pennsylvania now most needed, or, as 
he understood the case, were now under discussion. 
If we looked at the past action of this Association — 
at the i*eports of our State Superintendents — at the 
bills put on the files of the Legislature by Educa- 



tional Committees — we should find an entirely differ- 
ent kind of Institution contemplated, ft would be 
found to be a school or schools, more like a perma- 
nent Teachers* Institute, than the Normal School 
proper. It was an Institution with buildings, teach- 
ers and apparatus, provided by the State ; in which 
the best instruction in the art of teaching and in the 
branches taught in our common schools, were to be 
given, free of charge, — except for boarding — to the 
teachers — male and female — now engaged in the ac- 
tual exercise of the profession. Each of these was 
to have the privilege of attending the institution, not 
less than three months at a time, in order, by the 
speediest and best means within our reach, to im- 
prove the present generation of teachers for the work 
which thev must do, and which cannot wait the slow 
process of the regular Normal School. In the mean- 
time, it is true, there is to be a department in each 
of these institutions, for the thorough training of 
young persons as Teachers, who shall gradually come 
out ana succeed those now in the profession. 

This was, briefly, the kind of institution needed by 
our own State, and always hitherto contemplated by 
this Association and by those in authority. And this 
is precisely the institution rendered necessary by the 
wants of.tne State, as described here. He could not 
see how such an institution could produce any aristo- 
cratic caste or feeling. It seemed to him calculated 
to have the contrary effect. 

He had watched this whole educational movement 
long and closely, and had thought, hitherto, that 
there was no difference of opinion amongst Teachers, 
at least, on the question of Normal Schools. He 
would await the result of the present discussion with 
intense anxiety. If the decision should be different 
from what it had always hitherto been, then it would 
be his sad duty, as the humble chronicler of the 
educational history of the State, to record the first 
retrograde movement which had yet taken place in 
the progress of the cause. If such should be the 
result it would be a great misfortune ; but he still 
had better hopes. 

Mr. Benedict said, one of the speakers this after- 
noon had remarked that the State always performs 
her work badly. It seemed to him not good taste to 
reflect thus on the very author of our great and good 
School law. Neither the State nor individuals can 
produce perfection or accomplish every thing, at once. 
We are not here to say that the Commonwealth does 
her work illy, but to agree on what we shall recom- 
mend to her, to add to the usefulness of the nearly per- 
fect system she has commenced. Perhaps if all her 
othe r works and their results were fairly examined, their 
good effects would be found far to exceed the mis- 
takes and imperfections in their management. It is 
not by fault finding that we shall succeed, even in our 
reasonable demands. 

Mr. Eaton asked how are we to discover whether 
Normal Schools will be likely to effect the desired 
objects? We must look to the history of other 
places, where they have been tried. In Europe they 
have, without exception, succeeded. In Massachu- 
setts the universal testimony is that the Normal 
School graduates are the best Teachers. So it is in 
New York and in Philadelphia. We are therefore 
safe in supposing the same will be the result in this 
State, if they be fairly tried. We have the same 
wants, and the same ability to make them useful.— 
He was also in favor of the County Normal Schools ; 
but they cannot effect all that is needed. He had 
no fears of the ill management of these institutions 
by State authority. Let us then persist in urging 
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their establishment, till we succeed. Then only will 
the State occupy the ground she should, in educa- 
tional matters. 

Mr, Mitchdl had heard that he was supposed to be 
opposed to the Normal Schools. He regretted this, 
as ne was warmly in favor of all the means that could 
be devised to improve the Teacher. But, then, he 
was also in favor of selecting the means proper for 
the time. It was true that he regarded the State 
Normal School as the capital of the educational 
column — ^the cap of the climax ; — but he thought it 
inexpedient, if not ridiculous, to cap the climax be- 
fore we had ascended the climax. Opposition to 
the whole Common School system, is mucn stronger 
than seems to be admitted. If we now ask for the 
expenditure of the very large sum necessary for State 
Normal Schools, that opposition will be increased, it 
may be, to an injurious extent. Whereas if we pro- 
ceed moderately, the time may soon arrive when these 
Schools shall be instituted by common consent. He 
regretted that the gentleman from Pittsburg had 
thought necessary to administer a tebuke to him. — 
True, he was a young man ; but there were also old 
men engaged in this cause in his region of the State, 
If present, perhaps it might be made appear that he 
had not misrepresented their sentiments. Still he 
rejoiced at the discussion; it had given him new 
views, and led to a freeinterchange of opinion, which 
was not lost time. 

Mr. J, L. Gaw thought this a question deeply in- 
teresting to the whole State. If we hope to carry 
out the new law fully, we must do it by teaching the 
Teachers. Washington has as good Teachers as any 
county ; bat thev need — sadly need — improvement. 
Can we induce Teachers, out of their slender com- 
pensation, to qualify themselves ? We cannot. They 
must be encoura^d and enabled by the public, to do 
it. If this is building up a species of aristocracy, he 
was in favor of it. It was that spirit of aristocracy 
which put into the fanner's hands the improved plow, 
the reaper and thrashing machine, instead of the old 
implements ; — and which fits men to effect the objects 
and perform the duties of life, with least labor and 
^greatest result, fie was in favor of the aristocracy 
of talent, even though fostered at the expense of the 
State. Sir, (said he) Teachers thus prepared are not 
aristocrats. They are standard-bearers. Can the 
State more usefully expend her treasure than in fil^ 
ting such men and such women, for their glorious 
mission ? We all feel that we have gained much by 
being here ; and though all the Teachers in the State 
cannot be with us, yet we can make them all feel the 
influence of these our meetings. So of State Normal 
Schools. It is true, all the Teachers needed by the 
State cannot be trained by them ; yet all can be made 
gradually and surely, though indirectly — wave im- 
pelling wave, as it were — ^to feel their awakening and 
elevating influence, till the whole State shall be per- 
vaded and improved. 

Was it supposed ten years ago that such an assem- 
blage as this could be brought together, by the volun- 
tary educational feeling of the State ? A few Teach- 
ers met and started the movement ; one operated on 
another; and jou see the result. Then let us, in 
carrying on this grand cause, look to the Normal 
School as the next great step — the crown of the 
work — of the system. Even one such School will be 
invaluable in this point of view. Soon the inquiry 
as to a Teacher will be: Has he been in the State 
Normal School ? Has he the professional certificate, 
— ^not of the County Superintendent, but that with 
the seal of the State appended ? Then shall we have 



professional Teachers and Schools, which will be an 
nonor to the State. 

Pro/1 Thompson^ said, perhaps further discussion 
of this question was needless ; yet he would add one 
idea. What is the office of Normal Schools? In 
what do they differ from Colleges? Why cannot 
Colleges send forth competently educated Teachers? 
In replv to these questions, it must always be borne 
in mina that the Normal School is not designed to 
make the profound mathematician, as such, or the 
general scholar, or the philosopher. Its office is to 
prepare and send forth tne person with his intellectual 
powers and his habits trained in the various processes 
necessary to bring out — develope — the minas of the 
youth of the State. For that purpose we do not 
want mere scholars — nor would they effect the object, 
no matter how variously or profoundly learned ; — ^we 
want efficient Teachers, versed in the methods of 
awakening intellect. Such is not the office of the 
C ollege or the Academy. They confer their treasures 
on the individual for his own use; the Normal School, 
on the contrary, not only bestows its gifts on the 
student, but with it confers the richer fSt of ability 
to impart to others and by so doing to draw out their 
powers. It also turns main attention to the elemen- 
tary branches, with a view to mental discipline while 
acauiring those things which are indispensable to all. 
Wno does not know that this is not amongst the ob- 
jects of the Academy or College ? Which of them 
is in the habit of imparting the art of communicating ? 
Few, if any. Hence when their graduates take up 
the business of teaching, as an occasional resort, they 
fail in the great object of mental training ; they teach 
the book — ^they do not awaken mind, or communicate 
thought. We therefore need the Normal School, to 
instruct us in the art and science of imparting and 
awakening. He was in favor of both State and Coun- 
ty Normal Schools. We could not have too much 
of these aids. 

The question being then taken, the original reso- 
lution, as offered by Mr, A. M. Gow, was passed 
unanimously. 

Mr. Stutzman then renewed his resolution in favor 
of County Normal Schools. 

He remarked that the gentleman from Allegheny 
(Mr. Burtt) thought some County Superintendents 
might not be competent to take charge of a Normal 
School. That might be and no doubt was the case ; 
but it did not strengthen the position that these 
Schools should not be established. He understood 
himself, under the law, to be the principal of the 
Schools in his county, under the supervision of the 
Directors. As such he felt bound to adopt all the 
means in his power to improve the Schools ; and all 
know that the very best means was to improve the 
Teachers. He is either the proper person or not the 

? roper person, for this duty. If he is not, who is? — 
f he is, he is either to effect it himself, if he is com- 
petent, or, if not, to secure the services of some one 
who is. If he do neither, then the sooner ho is got- 
ten rid of the better. — Partiality, orthepossibilty of 
it ; has been objected. But carry out this view; and 
if a County Superintendent has a relative or a former 
pupil, who is a Teacher, he is disqualified to hold 
the office. — It is said he will not have the time. That 
depends on the man, and the number of Schools. — 
But even if he have not time to teach the Normal 
School, he may have men in his county who have the 
time and the skill ; and he may use their services. — 
So, it is said that his salary will not justify him in 
devoting his time and labor to this purpose. This 
may or may not be so. One man may and often does 
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nothing on a large salary ; while another may effect 
much on a pittance. This is no rule. — His object in 
offering this resolution was to get the endorsement 
of this Association, that they who have conducted 
these Schools have effected a good object, and that 
others may be encouraged to go and do likewise. 

On motion of Mr. Burtt the discussion was sus- 
pended for the present. 

A communication was received from T. G. Ruther- 
ford, Esq., Superintendent of the House of Refuge 
for Western Pennsylvania, inviting the members of 
the Association to visit that Institution, at such time 
daring the session, as might be convenient. 

On motion of /. P. Wickersham the thanks of the 
Association were extended to- the Superintendent 
and Directors of the House of Refuge for the in- 
vitation. 

On motion of Prof. Thompson^ it was agreed to 
visit the House of Refuge at 2^ o'clock to-morrow 
afternoon. 

On motion of A, M, Goto, the thanks of the As- 
sociation were voted to the gentleman who tendered 
the use of Neville Hall to this Association. 

The Executive Committee announced the order 
of business for to-morrow, and the Association ad- 
journed. 

SECOND DAT — WEDNESDAY MORNING. 

Prayer by Rev. George Osmond, 

Minutes of yesterday read, corrected and adopted. 

Mr. Dodge^ (of Lancaster county) read the report 
of the committee on "the Development of the Re- 
ligious faculties." (See page 84.) 

On motion the report was accepted, and being 
open for discusfion, 

Mr. Challen said he had been much pleased while 
listening to this able report, and especially with the 
means indicated for promoting religious instruction. 
He hoped all would be enabled to take home with 
them and practice the good instructions given. One 
efiScient method of imparting religious knowledge, 
however, seemed to have been overlooked. The 
occurrence of a death amongst pupils, or any other 
solemn event, if properly improved in this respect, 
might be made to have a most salutary inflaence. — 
An instance of the kind had occurred in his own 
experience. A school-mate died. When next they 
met, care was taken to use the occasion properly. — 
A beautiful extract on Heaven was read, a hymn 
was sung and a prayer offered. The recent event 
was then spoken of in that serious but kind tone 
which was proper. The impression made was per- 
ceptible in the school for weeks, and in some cases 
was perhaps permanent through life. 

Mr. A. M. Goto then read the report of the com- 
mittee on *' School Discipline." (See page 92.) 

On motion the report was accepted, and a recess 
often minutes was taken. 

W, V, Davis, Esq., President of the Association, 
thoQ delivered his annual address, as presiding offi- 
cer. 

\ji\ motion of Mr. Mitchell, a copy of the address 
was requested for publication, witn the minutes. — 
(See pape 80.) 

Mr. Browne moved that the present meeting of 
the association terminate, finally, on Thursday, (to- 
morrow) at noon. 

On motion of Mr. McX:6r«Aa7n, this resolution was 
postponed for the present. 

Order of business for this evening announced. — 
Adjourned, 



AFTERNOON. 

Members of the association visited the Western 
House of Refuge. 

EVENING SESSION. 

Mr. Stoddard read the report of the committee on 
" the Development of the Intellectual faculties." — 
(See page 88.) 

On motion the report was accepted. 

Mr. C. Walker, of Boston, delivered an extempore 
lecture on elocution, interspersed with the reading 
of numerous passages from standard authors. 

The order of business for Thursday morning was 
announced. Adjourned. 

THIRD DAY — THURSDAY MORNING. 

Prayer by the Rev. N. Dodge. 

Minutes of yesterday read and approved. 

Names of new members enrolled. 

The resolution on County Normal Schools, offered 
by Mr. Stutzman, taken up for discussion and read. 

Mr, Burtt said, this was a subject that has much 
engaged the attention of persons connected with the 
schools in this county ; and almost the only one on 
which he would venture to speak at length. The 
idea that such an institution was to be established, 
in which the Go. Superintendent was personally or 
even by representation concerned, had met with con- 
siderable surprise. W hen this course was announced 
as intended by their Co. Superintendent, though his 
high character was known, remarks were made which 
had spread and bid fair to destroy his usefulness. 
The law-makers seem to have been aware of danger 
from an undue scope of power, and therefore the du- 
ties of the office are confined to those of the exami- 
nation of the teachers and the visitation of the schools. 
It has been said here to be his express duty to pre- 
pare teachers. It is not necessary to contravert 
this assertion. It is not sustained by the school law. 
Even in the matter of text-books he is prohibited 
from being interested, for the sufficient reason that he 
may be kept in a position to afford impartial advice 
on the subject, if applied to by directors. Just so as 
to teachers. He is to be, and to keep himself, in ai# 
attitude to make just and impartial decisions on their 
respective qualifications. He did not accuse any one 
of partiality ; but he had no warrant for attributing 
more integrity to County Superintendents than Ui 
any other class of men. 

If there were no teachers to be examined or their 
professional standing to be passed on, it might be a 
proper as well as a good work for him to train teach- 
ers. In the same way, if there were no flour in the 
market to be inspected, the public Flour Inspector, 
might, in time of scarcity and as an extreme case of 
necessity, manufacture flour to remove that scarcity. 
But he should not be permitted to manufacture, in- 
spect and pass on his own grist, in competition with 
that of otners. Common sense and common justice 
would alike protest against this. 

It is almost as natural for teachers to love their 
pupils and to wish their success in life, as for parents 
to love their children. There may be those, so cold- 
hearted and impartial, as to have none of these feel- 
ings ; but they were probably few. So of Co. Super- 
intendents who train teachers : Will they not nat- 
urally, and without evil intention often, prefer their 
own pupils ? It does seem to be probable. To pre- 
vent this, the only guard is to remove the opportu- 
nity for partiality, and to cause these officers to con- 
fine themselves to the strict line of their duty, in 
which so much good can be done.^*^j(JOQlt!^ 
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Mr. Wickersham, did not suppose, when this reso- 
lation was offered, that it wonld leaid to any debate. 
On the contrary, he expected it to be adopted una- 
nimously. Nor would he now enter the discussion, 
were it not for lihe apparent sincerity with which the 
arguments just adduced had been stated. He and 
those who had labored in this direction, without com- 
pensation or desire of compensation, would be quite 
willing to be relieved from their duty, if there was 
any other person or authority competent and ready 
for its discliarge. But they had yet seen none. 

As to the assertion that the time given to the Co. 
Normal school is taken injuriously from the duties 
of examination and visitation, there was no force in 
it, so far, at least, as regards Lancaster. During the 
three months devoted to the normal school, those of 
the districts are generally closed, and it would be 
much more pleasant for him to spend that time with 
his family, making out his reports and preparing for 
the coming season, if his sense of duty to teachers 
and schools permitted. 

As to partiality he would prefer having instances 
of this result stated. This would be something like 
proof. The Co. Superintendency had now been over a 
year in operation and none such were known, at least 
none were stated. It is very easy to raise this cry ; 
but he indignantly repelled the imputation, or the 
probability, of partiality under the circumstances. — 
The gentleman who spoke last was, he understood, 
the principal of one of the ward schools in this city — 

Mr. Burtt said the gentleman had better not make 
personal allusions. He had not done so ; but could, 
if that course were taken. 

Mr. Wickersham continued : — He intended no per- 
sonal allusion, and the gentleman's readiness to sus- 
pect one was not a gooa symptom. All he meant to 
say was, that as principal of one of the public schools, 
he must be, according to his own showing, an im- 
proper and unsafe person to examine his own pupils, 
at the close of their term. One instance of partisility 
would be worth all these fears and supposed cases. 

With regard to the right of the Superintendents 
to afford this kind of aid, he had never neard it ques- 
tioned till he came here. He still felt confident that 
he possessed the right, and that its exercise is a duty. 
The law expressly makes it the Co. Superintendent's 
duty "to give such directions in the art of teaching 
and the methods thereof in each school," as he shall 
deem necessary. He could see no difference between 
this and the collection of the teachers together, for 
the same purpose ; except that the latter was the 
more effectual method. If this principle of avoiding 
all intercourse with teachers, except on " examina- 
tion" and " visitation" days, were carried out, it 
would render it a cause of removal from office, for a 
Superintendent to have friends or even to form ac- 
quaintances amongst the teachers of his county, lest 
it might lead to partiality. 

As to the ability of the body of County Superin- 
tendents, he, as one of them, admitted his own defi- 
ciencies. But he, and he supposed they, had all 
heretofore supposed they had been doing something 
for the schools and their teachers in this use of their 
time. He knew nothing of the local circumstances 
of Allegheny ; but there were three months of the 
year, when the schools were closed in most other 
parts of the State. During that time, this was the 
best expedient that had been devised for the advance- 
ment or the cause ; and, notwithstanding any thing 
he had yet heard, he would feel safe in resorting to 
this measure, till something better should be provided. 

Mr, A. M. Goto called the attention of the Asso- 



ciation to the fact that the resolution does not con- 
template the exclusive agency of Co. Superintendents 
in these schools. The State Department, however, 
had recommended those officers to attend to this 
matter and to aid in the improvement of teachers. — 
He was not in dread of partiality. On the contrary, 

Se more the Superintendent knew of his teachers, 
e better would he be able to judge of their qualifi- 
cations, and to promote the improvement of the 
schools. 

Mr. Mortimer, (of Allegheny,) thought it his duty 
to say a word, though he was not a pupil of Mans- 
field. Mr. Kerr being present could fully explain 
his connection with that institution ; but it was gen- 
erally known that his time is fully engaged in the 
discharge of his proper public duties, and not given 
to the business oi instruction there. It is true, he 
took an active part in its establishment ; but it is now 
in the care of another, and probably Mr. Burtt would 
say so. 

Mr. Burtt stated that it had not been his design to 
intimate, that the Co. Superintendent had any imnro- 
per connexion with the Mansfield Normal School. 

Mr. Stoddard said it was notorious to all, that the 
great body of our teachers enter the business, with- 
out any professional training. All they obtain is by 
fearful experimenting at the cost of thousands or 
priceless minds, marred, it may be, by them, in the 
process of learning their profession. It is time 
that this awful waste of mind shall cease, and that 
some preparatory training shall be exacted for its 
avoidance. Our object now is, to remove this evil ; 
and our main agency is that of Co. Normal schools. 
Experience is of some little account in this matter. 
For years, in this State and New York, largo sums 
were squandered on Academies and Colleges, to pre- 
pare teachers, with what result all know. One of 
these graduates lately, in his hearing, denied the ex- 
istence at all of such a science as that of teaching. — 
There were, of course, honorable exceptions. But 
in those institutions the main object being different, 
and all knowledge of the condition and wants of the 
schools absent, it was not to be expected that they 
could train teachers. 

On the question of training schools by Co. Super- 
intendents, is it not evident that he who visits every 
school in his county, who comes in contact continu- 
ally with directors and who examines all their teach- 
ers, is the right person for this duty ? In N. York 
while the Superintendency was in existence, Co. Insti 
stitutes were held by those officers in every county 
with the best results. After the repeal of the law 
and the office, the interest in the institutes seemed to 
fail ; and even now is less than it was then. 

Co. Superintendents do not desire to engage in this 
work ; but as no one else will attend to it efficiently, 
the task necessarily falls on them. 

He did not, however, believe that these Co. Nor- 
mal schools can effect all we need. That must be 
the work of the State Institution. But they can aid 
materially ; and we now need all the assistance that 
can be obtained. 

Prof. Thompson felt assured of the sincerity of his 
friend from this co.,(Mr. Burtt,) but could not concur 
in his view of the subject. Like the rest of us, he i 
seeking liffht, and will recognise its influence when 
discovered. His ingenious allusion to the flour in- 
spection, might, if not looked into, carry force. Is 
the analogy perfect? Has the cry ever been for want 
of millers^ There is now, it is admitted, a dearness 
if not a scarcity of bread, but there is no want of 
millers. It is against ha^d flour that the Legislature 
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has sought to guard, in the appointment of the flour 
inspector. So of our educational Inspector. He 
cannot, if he would, go into the nooks and comers 
of the county and distribute the sound mental nutri- 
ment with his own hands ; but he can, without injury 
to any one, gather those who make it, together, and 
enable them to impart the pure food ; and at the 
same time he can open the eves of the people to the 
fact — ^which unfortunately they are now blind to — 
that they are injuring their families by the use of the 
unsound article, produced by ignorant educational 
millers — ^giving them for food that which is not bread. 
Let us encourage this process. Let us not be de- 
terred by slight or specious obiections, but use all 
the available means in our reach, till we obtain the 
State Normal schools which alone will fully effect 
the purpose. 

Mr. Pierce said that most of the speakers in this 
debate having been County Superintendents or pro- 
minent Teachers, he, as an humble Common School 
Teacher, felt inclined to add his testimony on the 
subject. He had been a member of a County Nor- 
mal School, presided over by a Superintendent for 
three months, and no consideration could induce 
him, were it possible, to part with what he there 
learned. Still, he felt, when he came to his exami- 
nation before that Superintendent, that if his at- 
tendance there should have any effect, it would be 
to subject him to a severer test ; for more would be 
expected from those who enjoyed such opportuni- 
ties than from such as had not. He thought it the 
bounden duty of the Superintendents to establish 
these schools: If they did not, who would ? They 
are better enabled to do it from their position ; and 
generally competent to impart the requisite infor- 
mation. The low salaries of the teachers, debar 
them from deriving the necessary instruction, 
from any other quarter. He hoped that not a sin- 
gle teacher would raise his voice against this resolu- 
tion. 

Mr. Benedict was not a Common School Teacher, 
but an outsider. We have, said he, alreadv asked 
the Legislature to give us State Normal Schools. — 
We now find another step necessary. To supply 
the place of those schools and to spread acknowl- 
edge of their nature and use, something is' requi- 
site. That thing is the county Normal School. We 
cannot, it is true, have a perfect institution in every 
county ; but we can have one which will begin the 
work — ^which will turn public attention in this direc- 
tion — and convince all of their own and the teach- 
er's want of it. Is it possible that we shall differ 
about the small details, in effecting this great ob- 
ject, when all are agreed as to its necessity 7 He 
rejoiced that the Superintendents had directed their 
efforts to this point. It was unavoidable and it was 
natural that tney should, in this manner, learn who 
were the best teachers in their respective counties, 
and he should not regret it as an evil or find fault 
with them, if they were even to endeavor to pro- 
mote them. The teachers, also, who connected 
themselves with these institutions — showing thereby 
their earnestness for improvement — ^should thus 
have the benefit of their superior diligence, instead 
of loosing by it. 

Mr. Reddick stood amongst the Common School 
Teachers of the State, and jfelt it to be his right to 
raise his voice against an attempted aristocracy in 
the profession. If official partiality is here advoca- 
ted, it is time to speak out. It is an admitted fact 
that we are all more or less partial to those with 



whom we habitually associate. Thus Co. Superin- 
tendents win have a preference for their profes- 
sional children — ^those of their own training. 

He held that Co. Superintendents ought to have 
no interest in or connexion with county normal 
schools. There are many teachers who have never 
been in a normal institution, who are as well quali- 
fied to teach, as those who have. But let one of 
these come before the Superintendent, in competi- 
tion with the*bantling of his own institution, and 
the result may be easily foreseen. For one, he 
should not like such an ordeal. 

His friend, (Mr. Burtt,) had been misrepresented. 
He has, for months, in connexion with his own 
school, conducted a small normal school. He should 
not therefore be held up as opposed to such insti- 
tutions. 

He thought the distinction between the millers 
and their flour not sound. Even if the comparison 
be with the millers, would there not be danger that 
the flour of particular mills might have the prefer- 
ence in the inspection ? He regretted that any ob- 
stacle should be thrown in the way of the Superin- 
tendent of Allegheny county. But this was one 
that could not be overlooked. 

Mr, Wickersham asked, whether Co. Superinten- 
dents should hold Teachers' Institutes,or even carry 
out the law, by giving advice and instruction to 
teachers ? 

Mr. Riddick did not think the advice of a County 
Superintendent should be binding, like that of an 
autocrat. At any rate, he should not give his ad- 
vice to one and not to another. 

Mr. Wickersham could not see the difference be- 
tween advice in a normal school and that given in 
separate schools — the former being open to all. 

Mr. Benedict had not advocated partiality, but 
only that preference based on positive knowledge 
of merit. 

Mr. Davis, (President) having left the chair for 
that purpose, said the association had already ex- 
pressed its approbation of state normal schools ; and 
ne thought no teacher was opposed to county nor- 
mal schools. But there was a secret evil lurking in 
this resolution, which he desired to point out. It 
consisted in recommending the subject to the atten- 
tion of the Co. Superintendents, thereby giving them 
the official control of these institutions. It is natu- 
ral that the miller will prefer his own flour. The 
danger is here : the Superintendent will uncon- 
sciously fall into the habit of asking a certain set of 
questions in his school. These will naturally come 
uppermost in his mind at the examinations, and 
those who are accustomed to them will have the ad- 
vantage. The examiner will also expect all who 
come before him to come up to a certain standard 
— the standard of the normal school — of 'which they 
who were not there may be ignorant. You observ- 
ed that Prof. Walker read, last evening, the dialogue 
between Sir Peter and Lady Teazle, fle was an 
instructor in the Millersville school. At the exam- 
ination of our Lancaster city teachers, who were not 
at that school, they were required to read the same 
piece. They were thus made to read in competition 
with the Professor, whose instructions they had not 
been favored with. Physical geography was also 
taught there, and our Teachers were examined in 
that branch. Thus where a Co. Superintendent, 
who is at the head of a normal school, comes to ex- 
amine, every applicant must come up to the stand- 
ard of that school. He did, therefore, contend that 
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no Go. Saperintendent shoald be connected with a 
nonnal scnool. 

Mr. Wickersham was astonislied at the remarks 
just made. It was enough for him to say, in reply, 
that he had never been present at one of Professor 
Walker's recitations at Millersville, his own re- 
citations occupying all this time. Nor had he 
heard him read the passage alluded to in his class. 
As to physical geography, he had put no questions 
ejccept those to be answered from tne books of com- 
mon descriptive geography, on the occasion alluded 
to. These were very different from what he under- 
stood by physical geography. 

Mr. Mitchell thought this discussion not of that 
practical kind we had a right to look for. We 
should ask legislative aid to our common schools, — 
He was in favor of this resolution, as far as it went. 
If it had gone to the extent of demanding an appro- 
priation to these schools, to be expended amongst 
the people where the object is to be effected, he 
would have preferred it. As to gatherings of teach- 
ers by Co. Superintendents, without this degree of 
State aid and countenance, he had little confidence 
in them. 

Mr. Williams was in favor of schools of the kind 
eontemplated in this resolution. Facts and ezperi- 
eoce will support this class of institutions, as well 
u the regular State establishments. In Prussia, the 
latter schools have stood the test of 135 years. Hor- 
ace Mann, after a thorough visitation of many schools 
in charge of teachers trained in normal institutions, 
gives them the preference. So as to primary nor- 
mal schools 'ftixey have there also schools somewhat 
similar to those now proposed. They prepare can- 
didates for the higher normal institutions and with 
the best effect. 

Dr, Cutter mentioned a famous German Oculist 
who professed to remove a cataract better than any 
man in the world, but who admitted he had destroy- 
ed a hat full of eyes in acquiring his skill, we 
know that there are a great many mental cataracts 
in this State, and that our operators need improve- 
ment. The question is how best can we effect this? 
Till you get State Schools, you must rely on your 
occasional local institutes. There does seem to be 
some force in the objections urged against the Co. 
Superintendents having charge of them. But these 
are small considerations, and should be overlooked, 
on account of the great end in view. In the other 
States, normal schools are doing great service. — 
Every thing is more or less imperfect ; and if we 
wait till all objections are removed, no great enter- 
prise will or can ever be undertaken. 

Prof. Thompson here introduced Henry C. Hickoky 
Esq., Deputy Superintendent of the Common Schools 
of the State, and requested his views on the subject 
under discussion. 

Mr, Hickok said, the call upon him was a little 
premature — as he heard but a small part of the de- 
hate, and would have preferred to hear the opinions 
of the Association at greater length, before aiscuss- 
ing the matter himself or indicating the views of 
the Department. When he came into the Depart- 
ment, he had an inadequate idea of the existing con- 
dition of the Common School system, and when he 
did get an insight into its prospects, the impression 
in his mind was a gloomy one ; — the necessities of 
the system were so vast, its means so' limited, and 
some of its most important working machinery as 
yet illy understood and appreciated by the public 



generally. It was only when he came into contact 
with the large amount of talent and influence, vol* 
untarily thrown into the educational field, as well 
as officially connected with it, that its future seemed 
brighter, and its hopes of success assured. 

Many of the objections to the improvement of 
the teachers by the direct agency of the County 
Superintendents, urged in this association, are well 
taken and ingenious ; but the question now, is, not 
what are the best means that could be adopted, if * 
we had ^e scope and power to shape those means ' 
to the desired end, but what is the best that can be 
done under the circumstances ? The pressure driv. 
ing us onward, from behind, is enormous ; and we 
must make use of all the means and expedients in 
our reach. We have no State Normal Schools to 
supply well qualified Teachers, which, the general 
out-cry for them, proves to be the great want of the 
system. We must press the Co. Superintendency 
into the service of supplying them. There is no 
alternative. 

Mr. Kerr, the Superintendent of this county, men- 
tioned to the Department, the very objections so 
thoroughly urged here, as those which deterred him 
from the project. But he was told we could not stop 
on account of that fear, but to go on, and judge oi 
the experiment by its results. What that result 
was, had not yet been reported at Harrisburg. If the 
objections were verified, of course the proper cor- 
rective would be applied. If not, we have affected 
a good work and all will be satisfied. We cannot 
pause in this matter. The pressure onward is im- 
mense. We must not stop to examine small or re- 
move merely supposed obstacles. 

Academies and Colleges have been tried ; and 
though they mav have been the means of supplying 
many good teachers, yet all know the number to be 
insufficient. We must meet this deficiency, and to 
do so must use every available means in our power. 

Last winter all was done to effect the establish- 
ment of normal schools by State authority, that 
could be done ; yet it was without effect. The 
Legislature were, as a last effort, asked to allow the 
Governor to appoint a Commission of three citi- 
zens to investigate this subject and report on it to 
the next session. Even this was refused. With 
such a barrier in the way, must we rest on our oars, 
till the apathy or fears or prejudices of politicians 
shall be removed. Such was not the course to be 
pursued. We must persevere till successful. 

Our prospects were now better. The School De- 
partment, and, he was proud to say, the Executive 
were with the association in this matter, and deter- 
mined to put forth all their efforts to effect its suc- 
cess. It 18 one circumstance in our favor that there 
seems to be no division of opinion, on this point, 
amongst all those who have examined and who com- 
prehend the question. Let us then hope and 
work. 

But what is to be done in the interim, till the 
State erects her Normal Schools? Will private 
liberalty establish them ? Can the teachers do so ? 
There is little hope of it. We must then employ 
the only official and efficient expedient in our power; 
agreeing to judge that agency fairly by its results, 
and not prejudge it in a spirit of captious fault-find- 
ing. 

It is to be borne in mind, that the public exami- 
nation of teachers, which will hereafter alone be 
tolerated, places a bar in the way of partiality, 
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which few County Superintendents would have the 
hardihood to overleap. Public opinion, in this as 
in our other great public interests, will be the 
best and doubtless a sufficient safeguard. 

In addition to this, County Superintendents 
have no agency in the appointment of teachers, and 
are not even present when the selections are made. 
There is therefore little danger from this source. 

All feel that we cannot possibly get along with- 
out good Teachers. We have the good law — the 
best in the Union — but without the teaching mind, 
it is a dead letter. We must, therefore, endeavor 
to tear off the funeral pall which has so long 
shrouded the Common School system and let the 
prostrate body spring to life, with beating heart 
and throbbing brain — the energies, the hopes, the 
usefulness of life — instead of paralysis and death. 

Why, we are, in educational matters, behind even 
the despotisms of Europe. Even Canada is far in 
advance of us With her Common Schools, and the 
means of qualifying teachejs. 

There is no danger from this source. It will build 
up no aristocracy. On the contrary, it will destroy 
that tendency, in presenting to all, from the highest 
to the lowest, equal advantages, by making the 
Common School equal in every respect, to the best 
in the land. There is a prevalent jealousy of the 
introduction of foreigners so largely amongst us ; 
but is it not humiliating that when the better por- 
tion of them come here and look around, they are 
enabled to say, that we are far behind the despotic 
governments of the old world in this respect 7 It is 
time that this reproach should be removed. 

Mr. Burtt moved to amend the resolution by add- 
ing the following words : *' But we think a County 
Superintendent should not be pecuniarily interested 
in any such school." 

Messrs. Roddick, Wickersham and Gow spoke 
briefly on the amendment. 

Mr. Ken'f of Allegheny, addressed the Associa- 
tion at considerable length ; but as his remarks, 
though able and apparently satisfactory to the As- 
sociation, were wholly of a local nature, they are 
omitted for want of space. 

THURSDAY AFTERNOON. 

Mr. Burtfs amendment to Mr. Stutzman's resolu- 
tion came up in order, and was lost on division. 

The original resolution was then adopted, as offer- 
ed by Mr. Stutzman. 

The report on School Discipline was then taken 
up for discussion. 

Mr. Williams, of Allegheny, was much pleased 
with the report. He advocated mild government. 
It is known that many of the Schools in this coun- 
try are in charge of females, who are kinder and 
gentler than the other sex, yet they find little diffi- 
culty in government. In Prussia the law of kind- 
ness is impressed as an indispensable requisite on 
all Teachers, and with the same result. So far is 
this often carried, that when a pupil answers any 
question greatly to the satisfaction of the Teacher, 
he is not only applauded, but affectionately caressed. 
The intercourse is of the most kind and friendly 
character. The law of love prevails. The School 
for reprobate children, near Hamburg, is a remarka- 
ble instance of the success of this treatment. The 
Founder of it tore down the inclosing walls of the 



grounds, and, by the force of affectionate treatment, 
so secured the love and confidence of the inmates, 
that few of them attempted to escape. The disci- 
pline was that of the family. When a case of ab- 
sence did occur, the truant was overcome by kind- 
ness, and not by restraint or punishment. 

In this country, an eminent Teacher (Page) was 
applied to, to receive a boy described by his own 
father, as one of the worst in the country. He was 
admitted, and at first violated the rules frequently, 
and expected to be punished severely. When called 
up, instead of scolding and punishing him, the 
Teacher alluded to some noble traits of character 
he had noticed in him, and gave him due credit for 
their exercise. This mode of treatment had the 
effect of working on his better feelings and produc- 
ing a complete reformation. 

Mr. E. Lambom said Cowpbe wrote that there 
once had lived '*an ancient Sage called Discipline" 
and mourned over his death. Some of our modern 
Teachers seem also to think him dead, without any 
sorrow for the event ; — meaning the stern tyrannical 
discipline of old times. But they believe a per- 
sonage of the same family — milder discipline — is 
yet alive, and they think his existence indispensable ; 
though there are also many who go for discarding 
all discipline, and for trusting wholly to moral sua- 
sion and kindness. Such deny the right of the 
Teacher to compel the pupil to do any thing against 
his own wishes. The pupil is either to be convinced 
by the force of reason, of the propriety of the act, 
or not to be compelled to perform it. But however 
beautiful the theorv, most of these moral snasionists 
have not found it always practicable to produce this 
desirable conviction ; and, as implicit obedience 
seems to be necessary in the School, they have also 
been compelled to resort to force to ensure it. 

Many think that an absolute monarchy is the best 
form of government for nations. Doubtless it would 
be a good one, if the right kind of King always oc- 
cupied the Throne. Be this as it may, the Teacher 
must be clothed with absolute power. But th6n, 
that power, though firmly exercised, should always 
be controlled by reason and kindness. Let him 
demand nothing but what is right, and let the de- 
mand be made mildly and kindly, and if possible, its 
propriety made plain to the school. If this fails to 
secure it, obedience must then be compelled. A 
republic in a School is impossible. The wishes and 
views of Teacher and pupil will not always agree, 
and in that case the republican idea of the majority 
ruling, must be abandoned. The Teacher's com- 
mands must be enforced. It is right first to try 
moral suasion, but if that fail yon cannot leave the 
question to vote, when the one party is sure to be 
in the minority. The worst governed families are 
those in which the children are reasoned with in all 
cases, and only required to do what each assents to. 
The best, are those which are ruled by reason and 
firmness united, and both tempered with kindness. 

He was not in the habit of inflicting corporal 
punishment, meaning thereby blows — in his School ; 
and therefore did not altogether coincide with the 
part of the report which treats of corporal punish- 
ment 

He had no set of rules in his School. His only 
rule was " to do right" No set of regulations — no 
matter how numerous or full — could meet every 
possible case. He therefore discarded them, and 
endeavored to settle every difficulty on the broad 
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principles of jastice, as applicable to the peculiar 
state of affairs in a School room. 

Afr, Orois asked of those who insisted on im- 
plicit obedience, what was to be done in case of a 
command once issaed, bat afterwards found to be 
wrong or impracticable ? Must the Teacher still 
insist on compliance 7 — He thought that if men are 
to be guided by reason through life, pupils in School 
sboold also be made subject to the same rule, and 
h&?e tbeir reason appealed to. 
I Mr. Lambom replied that if he happened to issue 
% wrong comman(^ he would undoubtedly withdraw 
it and publicly admit his error. Such cases could 
Bot often happen ; but when they did, their proper 
treatment, in this way, would benefit rather tnan in- 
jure the School or Teacher. As to giTing the child 
reasons and couTincing him in all cases, it will be 
foand impracticable to conrince him of the pro- 
priety of many things, of the greatest use and im- 
portance to himself. In such case, imj^icit obedi- 
eoce must be the rule. After all, as Page says " in- 
struction, and not government, is the chief business 
of the School room ;" and if good and faithful in- 
struction be given, there will be little demand for 
what is, in the confined sense of the term, called dis- 
cipline. 'Tis only *'the idler who bites the naked 
book." 

Mr, WiUiiJOM said that when speaking of the 
Prussian Schools, he ought to have added that 
eorporal punishment is allowed in them. It is, how- 
ever, but little resorted to. At the same time they 
did not reason with their pupils. 

Mr. Reddick had heard that much which has been 

published of the Prussian Schools, is not sustained 

by other investigations ; and that they are not so 

I moch in advance of our own, as is generally supppsed. 

Mr. WUHqtm had confidence in what Horace 
Mann had written. 

On motion of Mr, Mitchell, the further discussion 
I of the report was postponed for the present. 

DiscQssion of report on the development of the 
! Intellect, also postponed. 

Mr, Broume moved that the hour of final adjourn- 
ment be 9 o'clock this evening. 

Mr, Wickersham suggested 5 P. M. 

Mr. MUcheU named 5^ o'clock this afternoon, 
which was agreed to. 

Prof. Thompson nioved that the members of the 
Association assemble informally at 7^ o'clock this 
evening, in this Hall, for the purpose of holding a 
conversatioftal meeting ; which was unanimously 
agreed to. 

The President announced a recess of ten minutes. 

The association having been called to order. 
/. G, Blissy of Beaver co., offered the following : 
Resolved, That in no way can the members of this 
association render more efficient service to their 
eommon cause, than by extending the circulation 
of the Pennsylvania School Journal, and securing 
ts far as posible, the establishment of educational 
departments, in those county newspapers in which 
such do not already exist. Tlie resolution was unan- 
mously passed. 

A. K, Brotone, of Clinton co., offered the follow- 
ing, which were agreed to : 

Resolved, That our thanks are eminently due and 
are hereby tendered to the citizens of Pittsburgh, 
Allegheny (Jity and vicinity, for their cordial recep- 
tion and generous hospitality extended to us, during 
our stay with them, and especially to B, M. Kerr, 



Eea., for his kindness and attention; and that we 
will ever remember them and the pleasant meetings, 
we have enjoyed in their city, with pleasure and 
gratitude. 

Resolved, That our thanks are especially due the 
Directors of this School Building for the use of this 
commodious Hall in which to hold our meetings. 

/. Newton Pierce, of Lancaster co., offered the 
following : 

Resolved, That we consider females to be as fully 
capable of becoming good and thorough teachers, 
and as competent to control and govern chil- 
dren, as those termed the " stroger sex," 

Resolved. That we consider as reprehensible and 
unjust in the extreme, all those resolutions passed 
by Township Boards of Directors in different parts 
of this State, declaring they will employ none but 
males. 

Mr. Pierce said he said he had attended an exam- 
ination in a district, the Directors of which had ac- 
tually passed a resolution, that they would employ 
none bat male teachers. >He then said there must 
be a mistake somewhere — either in nature or the 
Board. If none but males are fit to train youth, fe- 
males should not be their mothers. 

Afr. Lambom said another thing is wrong. Fe- 
males equally well qualified with males as Teachers, 
are compelled, in most cases, to take 20 per cent! 
less, and often more than 20 per cent, less, for the 
same services. 

Besolutions adopted unanimously. 

Mr. Roberts, of Philadelphia, called attention to 
the time and place of holding the next session of 
the association, and extended a warm invit-ation to 
all, to be present in Philadelphia on the 26th day 
of December, 1855, and promised a cordial recep- 
tion. 

The Presidentwas about announcing the appoint- 
ment of a local committee for the city of Philadel- 
phia, when 

Prof. Thompson objected to the association's ap- 
pointing a local committee, and preferred that it 
should be left in the hands of the city association. 
It was so left. 

Jcmes R. Challen offered the following resolution 
which was adopted : 

Resolved, That if any of the committees appointed 
to prepare reports, cannot attend the association, 
they are hereby instructed to forward their reports 
to the executive committee. 

Prof. Stoddard offered the following which was 
adopted : 

Resolved, That the thanks of this association are 
due and are herewith tendered to the Canal Com- 
missioners, and the Pennsylvania and Reading Rail 
Road Com|)anies, for allowing its members to pass 
over their lines of road, to and from this meeting, at 
reduced rates of fare. 

/. G, Bliss offered the following which was adop- 
ted; 

Resolved, That where equal services are rendered 
by several teachers, whether of the same or oppo- 
site sexes, their compensation should be equal. 

A. M. Goto offered the following which were 
agreed to : 

Resolved, That this Association recommend thut 
an exhibition of school furniture — maps, charts, ap- 
paratus, kc, be made in connection with our Phil- 
adelphia meeting; and we invite manufacturers, 
artists, inventors, publishers and retailers to place 
such articles on exnibition. 
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Resolved, That a committee be appointed to pub- 
lish a circular to all interested, to present their 
wares and specimens, for inspection by thejteachers 
of the State. . , , , 

Resolved, That the local committee be charged 
with the execution of the above resolutions. 

Mr, Perkins, of Philadelphia, oflFered the follow- 
ing which was agreed to : , , , . 

Resolved, That the ladies be requested to handm 
communications upon literary and scientific subjects, 
to be read for the gratification and improvement of 
the association, at its next meeting. 

The executive committee reported the following 
arrangements for the next meeting : 

1. ThQ persons whose names are annexed to the 
following subjects, are appointed to prepare reports 

thereon: ^ ^ n. , , * 

1. Condition and wants of German Schools of 
Pennsylvania. — Jos. J. Stuzman, of Somerset. 

2. The object, and proper manner of conducting 
public examinations and exhibitions of schools — A. 
Burtt, of Allegheny. 

3. Development of the Moral Faculties — J. P. 
Wickersham, of Lancaster. 

4. Development of the Muscles — A. L. Kennedy, 
M. D., of Philadelphia. 

5. Power and influence of the study of Mathemat- 
ics in disciplining the mind — Prof. James Thomp- 
son, of Allegheny. 

6. Union graded schools in town and country — 
Ira 0. Mitchell, of Allegheny. 

7. Examination of Teachers — B. M, Kerr, of Al- 
legheny. 

8. Number of school hours per day — Orin T. No- 
ble, of Clinton. 

9. High schools, their influence and object — Prof. 
McGown, of Allegheny. 

10. Advantage of the school system of Pennsyl- 
vania— S. P. BoUman, of Indiana. 

11. The development and preservation of the or- 

Sans of vision — Drs. Wright and Fisher, of Phila- 
elphia. 

12. The natural sciences — J as. B. Challen, of Som- 
erset. 

The condition and wants of the colored popula- 
tion of Pennsylvania, with regard to schools. — Jno. 
H. Hoopes, of Westmoreland. 

The minutes were then read and adopted. 

Mr, Barrett, Superintendent of Lycoming, being 
called on, said there must be a mistake. He had 
heard it whispered that a distinguished stranger 
from the West, was to address the Association. He 
was himself neither from the West nor distinguished, 
and had not the least expectation to be called up. 
He had arrived here late, but all the proceedings he 
witnessed met his cordial approval. The want of 
competent Teachers is the great want of the system, 
and that could only be fuUv supplied by training 
Schools for Teachers. Nothing but this kind of 
preparation will meet the case ; and therefore the 
voice of the Association had been properly raised 
and he hoped would be effectually heard on this 
point. 

He was also gratified by the resolutions relative 
to Female Teachers. In his part of the State, it 
had been too often supposed that ladies, though they 
may do well enough in the summer and the mere 
Primary Schools, do not possess sufficient governing 
power or tact for the Winter on the higher Schools. 
In one case he had been applied to for two Teach- 
ers, but could only obtain two ladies who had lately 
come to the place. He proposed the matter to them, 



but thev had heard the soholars-in that region were 
particularly hard to govern, and rather declined the 
enterprise. However, after consultation with Di- 
rectors and parents, each of the latter saying there 
was no danger of trouble with his children, the ladies, 
finding that all were thus favorably spoken of bj 
their respective friends, finally agreed, and the Di- 
rectors, driven by the necessity of the case, consent- 
ed to try the experiment. At his first visit he was 
greatly rejoiced, though not much surprised, to find 
both these Schools in the most gratifying state of 
order. The Teachers had encountered no more 
difficulty than usual, and the parents were satisfied. 
Tet these were Winter Schools, in which the larger 
and more advanced pupils are admitted. He had 
never heard of the failure of a female to govern a 
School, under any thing like fair circumstances. — 
In making this statement he alluded not to the 
strong-minded, but to the pure and true hearted. — 
That probably is the secret of their success. 

There are auspicious omens in his part of the 
State. There has been strong agitation there — al- 
ways better than apathy, on this as on any other sub- 
ject. There is also much more interest manifested 
in the schools, both by Directors and parents, than 
there was a year or two ago. Teachers, also receive 
better compensation; and better Teachers are 
greatly sought after. Those who were actually 
overpaid for such services as they rendered, at $15 
per month, now find it more difficult to obtain 
Schools. 

On the whole, the Common Schools are rapidly 
taking their proper rank. There is no reason why 
they should not equal the best institutions of their 
respective grades ; and they can be made to do so, 
by persistence in the efibrts now in progress. 

He concluded by saying that this was his first at- 
tendance at the meetings of the Association, and it 
should not be the last. He would, if alive, be at 
Philadelphia in December, and then should attempt 
to induce the Association to hold its next Summer 
session at Williamsport. Though it was probably 
now too soon to urge that point, he hoped the As- 
sociation would agree to favor his part of the State 
with its presence ; in which case he could assure the 
members a free and warm reception. About the 
time for holding the Summer meeting, there would 
be a Common School House completed in Williams- 
port, of which its citizens had no cause to be asham- 
ed ; and the meeting of the Association within its 
walls would be an appropriate inauguration. 

Mr, McGoum, the recently elected Principal of 
the High School about being opened in Pittsburg, 
was then introduced by the President. He said 
that nothing but business which could not be dis 
pensed with, had caused him to be.absent from any 
of the sessions of this meeting of the Association. 
He had been pleased with all of its proceedings he 
had witnessed, and particularly with its action on 
the subject of Normal Schools. That is the point 
to be urged. This State may be moving slowly, but 
her progress is in the right direction in educational 
matters, and if all unite and persist in urging right 
measures, success must soon be secured. His hum- 
ble exertions should hereafter be used to their 
utmost in this cause*. Our work was a great one. — 
It is a very easy and a very pleasant thing, to take 
the bright-eyed, clear-minded one— well cultured 
at home — ^with every faculty ready and every desire 
aroused for knowledge, and lead him in the paths of| 
learning. But it is a different task to lift up the 
neglected one, with bis hcdf-deiaced mind and his 
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poor neglected natarOi and elevate him to the degree 
of knowledge and happiness Intended for all by the 
Creator. This is the great work to be done ; and in 
this he was with the Association, sonl and body, 
heart and mind. 

Mr, Bwrowes^ being called on, excused himself 
from addressing the Association, on the plea of 
fatigae ; but briefly congrataiated the members on 
the pleasantness of this meeting, which was the 
largest and most animated yet held. 

The President then returned his thanks to the 
members for the support and courtesy, manifested 
to him during the meeting. 

The Benediction being pronounced by the Rev. 
Mr. Seuskett, the Association adjourned to meet in 
Philadelphia, at 10 o'clock, A. M., on Wednesday 
December^ 26, 1855. 

Ira K. Mifchbll, ) Recording 
J, H. Obvis. ] Secreicaries 

[NoTB. — ^The Secretaries are not answerable for 
the sketch of debates, in the preceding minutes. — Ed. 

LIST OpHeMBERS. 
[A large number of others attended regularly, but 
as their names are not on the Treasurer's books, 
they cannot here be given.] 

ALLEGHENY COUNTY. 

James Thompson, Pittsbui^ P. O. 

W. Whitton Bedick, 

R Curry, 

J. L. S. McKown, « 

Rev. John Nevin, " 

James S. Riddle, 

C. Gregg, 

W. B. Frew, 

A. Burtt, " 

Miss A. 0. Wallace, 

" Mary White, " 

" Charlotte Carr, 

" Mary J. Cooper, 

" J. Richmond, " 

" M. Frew, " 

" H. Brooks, 

" A. Freeman, *« 

" M. M. Ware, 

" E. Martin, " 

** Amanda Spear, " 

*' Margaret Hamilton, *' 

" AnnaMoffet, 

« Mary T. Wallace, " 

" Mary A. BuflFum, " 

" J. C. Palmer, « 

A. D. Simpson, S. Pittsburg. 

A. T. Jackson, Port Perry. 

John Logan, - Allegheny City. 

H. C. Williams, 

John Mortimer, *' 

L. H. Eaton, 

Miss E. 0. Lecky, " 

" M. Glass, 

" M. Hammond, 

" J. Oamphell, 

" Maiy Cf. Bell, 

" Mary D. Leckey, « 

" M. Maitland, « 

J. Mitchell Boyd, Duquesne P. 0. 
Wm. Schreiber, McKeesport " 

BEAVER CO. 

B. S. Imbrie, Beaver P. 0. 
J. G. Bliss, 



Miss M. West, Beaver P. 0. 

" MaiT J. McCreary, " 

" M. J. Anderson, " 
G. A. Givan, New Brighton P. 0. 

W. G. McCreary, 
Miss M. J. Hunter, " 

" C. A. Breachen, Rochester P. 0. 

BLAIR CO. 

William D. Mackey; HoUidaysburg P. 0. 

BUTLER CO. 

Isaac Black, Prospect P. 0. 

Wm. N. M'Millen, 

Miss H. E. M. Taggart, Butler P. 0. 

CAMBRIA CO. 

Thos. H. Darrah, Ebensburg P. 0. 

CENTRE CO. 

Ira 0. Mitchell, Bellefonte P. 0. 
Mrs. M. E. Mitchell, 

CHESTER CO. 

J. H. Orvis, New London P. 0. . 

CLINTON CO. 

A. K. Browne, Lock Haven P. 0. 
Orin T. Noble, 

CUMBERLAND CO. 

A. McElwain, Shippensburg P. 0. 

DAUPHIN GO. 

H. C. Hicok, Esq., Harrisburg. 

FAYETTE CO. 

D. M. Dunn, Redstone P. 0. 
John Bolton, Connelsville ** 
A. C. Price, Cookstown " 
Mrs. Price, Fayette " 

GREENE CO. 

G. W. Baker, Waynesburg P. 0. 

HUNTINGDON 00. 

Albert Owen, - Huntingdon P. 0. 

A. W. Benedict, 

Miss C. T. Benedict, " 

" H. M. Benedict, 

" Narcissa Benedict, " ^ 

INDIANA CO. 

S. P. BoUman, Indiana P. 0. 

LANCASTER CO. 

W. V. Davis, Lancaster P. 0. 

Amos Row, " 

T. H. Burrowes, " 

Samuel Walker, 
J. P. McCaskey, ** 

T. B. Burrowes, *• 

Mrs. A. Row, ** 

Miss S. E. Musser, " 

" Margaret Markee, " 

" H. Walker, ** 

" E. Gillespie, 

" S. W. Vodffes, 
Rev. N. Dodge, Mount Joy P. 0. 
J. P. Wickersham, Marietta P. 0. 

E. Lambom, Lampeter P. 
Mrs. E. Lambom, " 
A. M. Harman, Manor P. 0. 

L. M. Hobbs, Millersville P. 0. 

J. H. Hughes, 

J. Newton Pierce, Liberty Square P. Ot 

LAWRENCE CcLjOOQIC 

M. Gantz, New Castle P. 0. 
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LYCOMING CO. 

I. W. Barrett, Williamsport P. 0. 

MIFFLIN CO. 

Miss Jane A. Kerr, Lewistown P. 0. 
" Mary McCord, 

MONTQOMERY CO. 

R. W. Hamer, Norristown P. 0. 

PEftftT do. 
V. G. Tressler, Andesville P. 0. 
Miss Harriet Cooper, Bloomfield P. 0. 

PHILADELPHIA. 

Wm. Roberta, Philadeiphia P. 0. 

A. J. Perkins, 
John Biddle, 
Miss Martha Brooke, " 

SCHUYLKILL CO. 

B. S. Jackson, St. Clair P. O. 

SOMERSET CO. 

J. R. Challen, Somerset P. 0. 
J. J. Stutznjan, Berlin P. 0. 
W. K. Foutch, Gebharts P. 0. 
W. B. Frease, Centreville P. 0. 

WASHINGTON CO. 

J. L. Gow, Washington P. 0. 

A. M. Gow, 

A. D. French, 

Mrs. A. M. Gow, 

Miss Martha Smith, ** 

J. W. Norris, Canonaburg P. 0. 

Mrs. 0. J. French, 

Geo. Buchanan, Hickory P. 0. 

WAYNE CO. 

J. F. Stoddard, Prompton P. 0. 

WESTMORELAND CO. 

J. J. McCormick, Greensburg P. 0. 
J. F. Humes, Manor Dale P. 0. 
J. H. Hoopes, Stewardsville P. O. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Cornelius Walker, Boston P. 0. 
Calvin Cutter, Warren P. O. 

p. 0. ADDRESS NOT GIVEN. 

Miss Lizzie Daff. 

'* Sarah Hannah. 

" Fidelia Smith. 

" L. Ingles, 

•* Margaret G. Jameson. 

" R. Ewing. 

" S.Hall. 

" Jennie B. Burrows. 

" Lizzie P. Hamilton. ' 

" Martha C. Love. 

" M. A. Lefer. 

" Annie Maclean. 

" E. A. Barr. 

" Jennie McBride. 

" S. G. FoUansbee. 

" C. H. FoUansbee. 

" M. R. Anderson. 

'* A. B. Belden. 

" Sarah E. Kerr. 
Mrs. Mary Gray. 

The following letter was not received by the Pre- 
sident of the Association, till after the adjournment: 
Polytechnic College, Phiiji., ) 
Aug. 6, 1855. I 
Dear Sir— Until within a very days, I had confi- 
dently anticipated the pleasure of participating in 



the exercises of your Pittsburg session. Imperative 
business connected with the College to whicti I am 
attached, demands my presence here during this week, 
and I must therefore forego, until winter, the happi- 
ness of meeting you all, as well as the privilege of 
presenting my remarks on the importance and means 
of physical education, of which, agreeably to appoint- 
ment, I have the notes prepared. 

The reflection that I remain here to labor in the 
common cause, alone mitigates my regret at this 
forced absence. 

Hoping that the same enthusiastic and progressive 
spirit which prevailed at Lewistown, may animate 
your Pittsburg session, I have the honor to be, sir, 
Your obdt. servant, 
\ Alfred L. Kennedy. 

Wm. V. Davis, Esq., President Penna. State Teach- 
ers' Assocation, Pittsburg, Pa. 

ABDBESS 

Of W. V. Davis, Esq., President of the Assodaiion. 

Fellow Teachers and Members of the " State 
Teachers* Association of Pennsylvania " : The 
business of teaching and Teachers — ^their pleasures, 
labors, present honors and future prospects — ^will 
form the basis of my remarks, this morning ; and, in 
presenting them to you, I will endeavor to be as 
concise as possible. Permit me first, however, to 
congratulate yon upon the present flattering condi- 
tion of the Association. The large number of la- 
borers, — whom I see before me, — ^in the cause of ed- 
ucation, manifests the interest which they feel in 
this meeting, and is a sufficient guarantee for its 
future extension and usefulness. "lis now two years 
since this Association first met in this Hall, to en- 
ter upon the career of its existence, and to arrange 
the plan of its future operation. The simple fact 
that its members should have twice crossed the Al- 
leghenies within that brief period — and selected 
this city as the place of its sessions, in the hottest 
season of the year, — speaks volumes in favor of the 
kindness and hospitality of the citisens of this hilU 
encircied, iron-making metropolis. There is an at- 
traction in this place-— stronger than that which ex- 
ists in its steel and iron — potent enough to draw 
here teachers from every corner of the State. The 
pleasant greeting, warm hearts, and never tiring 
nospitality, which we have eneountered, sufficiently 
account for this large and agreeable audience. 

Fellow Teachers — engaged in working out the 
noble experiment of our Common School System — 
I meet you in this Hall, with feelings of no ordinary 
character. For a short season we have left the 
scenes of our struggles and labors — whether exer- 
cised in the plain, country school-house, or in such 
a commodious edifice, as the one in which we are 
now assembled, — whether employed in the humble 
but important primary department- the more ad- 
vanced Secondary, or, in the still more aspiring 
Grammar or High School, — here we have all met 
on common ground, for a brief period, to interchange 
views and opinions upon educational subjects — ^to 
develope plans — and to deliberate collectively, for 
the amelioration of Pennsylvania's favorite system. 
I trust we have all assembled in the proper spirit — 
disposed to bear and forbear with each other ; and, 
that when we return to our respective ' charges, we 
will be able to carry with us some new ideas on the 
subject of teaching, more enlarged and favorable 
views of our profession, or, at all events, the recol- 
lection of a pleasant, agreeable and interesting 
meeting. 
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The duties of the Teacher are great, more so, per- 
haps, than are generally apprehended. To him are 
entrusted the training and disciplining of the mind, 
and, to a great extent, the formation of the charac- 
ter of his pupil. This is a vast and responsible in- 
fluence ; and for its proper exertion and direction, 
a strict account will be required at the hand of the 
teacher. 

He must not suppose, that, by simply spending a 
certain number oi hours in the school room, and 
passing over the regular routine of studies, he dis- 
charges his whole duty. No, he may do all this, and 
still fall far short of doing justice to his pupil.— 
There are sins of omiFsion, as well as by commission. 
Does he ever perform that task in the school room, 
which should have been done out of it ? — if so, he 
fails in his duty. Does he spend in reading or study, 
that portion of his time which should be devoted to 
imparting instruction, or omit a regular recitation, 
on some frivolous pretense ? if so, he fails in his du- 
ty. Are there anv teachers who receive visits from 
friends during school hours, who make out their 
rolls — set their copies — prepare for recitations, when 
the time should be spent in actual recital, or in ren- 
dering to the scholar the aid necessaiy for its prop- 
er preparation ? if so, then all such fail in discnarg- 
ing the duty of a conscientious and sealous teacher. 

But a higher and more important duty of the 
Teacher, is to watch the inception of a bad habit on 
the part of the pupil ; and to guard against its for- 
mation. Vis consuetudinU est magna — ^therefore, every 
apppearance—- even the slightest indication — of an 
evil custom, should be sedulously observed. Teach- 
ers, frequently, neglect this matter, until the bad 
habit is formed ; and, then their time and patience 
are severely tried, in endeavoring to eradicate, what 
a little vigilance, at first, would have prevented. 

llie inculcation of moral truths, of just and prop- 
er notions of men and things — the necessity oi sub- 
mission to law and government — the respect and 
obedience due from children to their parents — ^to 
love his neighbor as himself, and his Maker su- 
premely, — are plain and simple doctrines which may 
be daily presented and enforced ; and, 'tis the Teach- 
er's duty to do so. A sad or fatal accident resulting 
from a pupil's disobedience — a flagrant breach of 
order witK its consequential result^-or, the death 
of a scholar, are events constantly occurring in the 
history of the school-room, which the honest and 
faithful teacher, will ever embrace, as an occasion 
for wholesome remark, and profitable illustration. 

Should a Teacher strive to fulfil his duty in the 
manner indicated, he may rely upon being rewarded 
m due season. The proper reward of the faithful 
teacher, though tardy sometimes, like justice, yet 
never fails in overtaking the one worthily deserving 
it. Should he fail, however, in securing this re- 
ward in a pecuniary point of view — still the abiding 
love of tne grateful pupil, and a deep sense of a 
conscientious discharge of his duty, will cheer him 
on in his career ; and, in a great measure, compen- 
sate for him for his extraordinary labor. Examples 
abound in the school-teacher's history, which 
strikingly corroborate the position assumed. As a 
fine illustration of my doctrine, and as a just trib- 
ute of respect to the memory of a departed friend, 
I may be permitted to allude to the first Presi- 
dent of this Association.* Commencing, in early 
life, the business of school-keeping, in a common, 

«John H. Blown, Esq., First Pmident ^f the State Teach- 
ers' Aaso€iation, and late Principal of the Zane Street 
Grammar School, Philadelphia. 



country log cabin, he gradually elevated himself, 
step by step, until he finally reached one of the 
proudest eminences in our profession. He was a 
man singularly endowed by nature with many noble 
and estimable qualities, which endeared him alike 
to his scholars, and to his fellow teachers. At ev- 
ery meeting of this Association, his voice was heard 
encouraging his brethren to persevere in the noble 
cause of education, — to strive to dignify the profes- 
sion ; assuring them that, as " nations approach the 
highest points of civilization, they pay more defer- 
ence to the teachers of their youth, and place them 
higher and higher in the ranks of social life." 

Although engaged for many years, as the humble 
country teacher, with the hope of his reward ever 
flitting far before him ; yet, by his untiring habits 
of study, his indomitable energy of character, his 
amiable qualities as a friend and instructor, he 
eventually, and for a long period, occupied a high 
post in one of Philadelphia's prondestschools. And 
there he continued to labor, from vear to year, add- 
ing to its reputation, and establishing the correct- 
ness of the estimation bestowed by the community 
upon the Zane Street School. He died in the har- 
ness — ^universally regretted by School Directors, 
Parents and Pupils. His constant attendance upon 
the meetings of this Association, and his zealotis 
efforts in its behalf, will conseerate his memory, and 
forever endear the recollection of his worth ! 

la addition, the pleasure which every good Teach- 
er experiences in developing the infant mind — in 
teaching it to think and reason, and in furnishing it 
with suitable food for thought, should — of itself com- 
pensate for a conscientious discharge of his duty. — 
Can any task be more pleasant, than to watch the 
opening bud and expanding flower of the young and 
tender mind 7 To see, day after day, the sudden 
awakening of the mental faculty in some valued pu- 
pil — to watch with anxious care, secondary only to 
that of the parent, the gradual development of 
those powers and perceptions which betoken prom- 
ises of future excellence and perfection! And, when 
the task is accomplished, and the pupil is removed 
from the Teacher's care. Oh, how, amplv is he re- 
warded, for all his toil and anxiety, in after times , 
when occasional meetings occur, by the friendly 
grasp of the hand, the grateful expression of the 
eye, and the whispered remark of approbation and 
gratitude, on the part of the pupil, *' to thee I am 
indebted, under Providence, for all I know and am 
in this world I" Such scenes are not of unfrequent 
occurrence. Many who now hear me will recognise 
the picture, and, with grateful remembrance cor- 
roborate the fact 

And then, too, to watch the progress of the quon- 
dum scholar, when embarked upon the stormy sea 
of life ; — to observe him as he rises and falls amid 
its surging billows ; — to see him boldly encounter 
each approaching wave of trouble or misfortune— 
manfully to bear up against it, and finally to reach 
the haven of his contemplated voyage! 

A few words now, with regard to the present con- 
dition, and future prospects of the Teacner. 

In order to understand and appreciate fully our 
present position, let us, for a moment, contrast it, 
with what it was twenty-five years ago. Then, in 
many parts of the State, as it still exists in some 
sections, the business of teaching was no profession 
at all. The man who was fit for nothing else, in the 
judgment of the public, made the best teacher. The 
latest foreigner, the decayed merchant, and the 
broken-down teamster, were regarded as the proper 
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staff oat of which pedagogaes were manafactared. 
Indeed, I have myself frequently heard the remark, 
in the interior of the State, in order to designate 
the utter worthlessness of an individual, '* that he 
was so idle and lazy, that he was hardly fit to keep a 
school r' Besides, the occupation of Teaching was 
complacently regarded by many, as a sort of Lon- 
don Hospital — a convenient provision for worn out 
veterans of the army — discharged old soldiers, dis- 
abled seamen — needy and ignorant foreigners : — a 
kind of safety valve for the County Poor House ! — 
Indeed, on a certain occasion, vi)ien a question was 
raised in a County Board of Directors of the Poor, 
— whether there were not some idle fellows lying 
about, basking in the sunshine of county liberality, 
pretending to be paupers, when, in fact vagrants ; 
— ^the question was gravely asked by a member, 
** whether some of the most worthless and sickly- 
looking, could|not be hired out to take charge of the 
neighboring schools ?'' 

But how stands the case now T What is the pres- 
ent condition of the profession, — for ^ prof ession it 
has at last become ? True, in many places, it is 
still in its infancv, but an infant of such vigorous 
growth, and healthy proportions, as to evince strong 
evidence of what it will be in its manhood. Weficd, 
throughout our State, guardians appointed, to let 
none but the worthy enter, — liberal salaries offered 
in every direction — honest and qualified Teachers 
sought after and secured — ^their services properly 
appreciated, and themselves admitted within the so- 
cial circle — not as of old — to board out theirwages, 
but as a privileged class, with recognised rights and 
feelings 1 Some of our brethren, improving this 
happy and fortunate change of circumstances, have 
become so uplifted, as to aspire to the hearts and 
hands of the daughters of our agricultural and man- 
ufacturing Lords ! And, the ranks of our Female 
Teachers, are they not annually diminished by the 
withdrawal from them of many of our best and fair- 
est teachers, to become the wives of those, who, not 
many years ago, would have hesitated to select as 
partners, — regularly trained, common school teach- 
ers. 

But I would especially allude to the awakened 
interest of the commaiuty on this subject I would 
refer to the zeal, every where manifested, in securing 
properlyitrained instructors — teachers in re, non nom- 
ine. We have every reason, then, for encoarage- 
ment — every inducement held out for perseverance 
in the effort, to establish for ourselves a name and 
a fame. 'Tis but a few weeks since, Fellow-Teach- 
ers, an advertisement appeared in the papers of 
this city, offering, as a reward for the services of a 
compeut School Teacher — a larger salary than that 
received by any Collegiate Professor in this State. 
This fact is significant of our prospects and omens 
well for the future of Pittsburgh 1 

A novel feature of the present day also is the 
great frequency of Teacher's meetings. Associations 
and Institutes. Our School Journal monthly re- 
cords them, as occurring, or, rather breaking out, in 
jiew places and in distant counties. In many of these 
localities a teacher's meeting is a perfect novelty, 
.and attracts as much attention as a Camp-meeting in 
olden times, when churches were scarce, and the 
people religiouslydisposed. In one of our oldest and 
most no ted counties, at a recent Teachers' Institute, 
being the first ever held in that region, a man, and a 
Teacher too, actually traveled 22 milea to see a 
Black-board ! 

These small abnormal meetings are the sources 



from which emanate the rills, which flow to form the 
Institute's larger stream, widening and deepening as 
it advances, until its contributions produce the State 
Association and National Institution. These little 
township and county gatherings, are the drops which 
gradually moisten and prepare the public mind for 
the reception of more extended views, and moreen- 
lightened conceptions. 'Tis at these small meetings 
that new ideas are sometimes thrown out — the more 
experienced teacher instructing his less qualified 
brother, — until the whole mass eventually becomes 
leavened, by the gradual fermentation of new no- 
tions respecting education and improved modes of 
instruction. Such associations, then, should ever 
be fostered and encouraged, by the presence even of 
those who esteem themselves veterans in the pro- 
fession. 

As to our own Association, we have every reason 
to feel proud. This is now its fifth semi-annual 
meeting. How small and difficult its commencement 
— how steady its progress — and how eminently sue- 
eessful the result ! The names of more than 500 
members now swell its lists, among which are to be 
found, the names of many who are distinguished for 
scientific attainments, and for their successful meth* 
ods of imparting instruction. Its deliberations have 
ever been open and manly, and conducted in a spir- 
it of mutual forbearance. The present improved 
state of our Public School System, amplv testifies to 
their importance and happy results. ^ May its ses- 
sions and deliberations be always so marked; and may 
its members 'constantlv cherish towards each other 
that fraternal spirit, which is not only pleasant and 
profitable in itself, but productive of such beneficial 
consequences ! 

And, now, Fellow-Teachers and Members of this 
Association, I have made my remarks, Cedni con- 
turn, I have sung the annual song. Proceed in your 
glorious and ennobling work ? The field before you 
is long and wide ! Every thing offers you encour- 
agement to persevere in the efforts which you are 
making, to establish upon a firm and lasting basis 
the profession which you have chosen. The lawyer 
mey be distinguished in his profession ; vet, where 
would he be, had not the teacher laid the founda- 
tion ? The physician stands exalted among us, as 
practising a nigh and noble profession ; yet where 
would he be, had not the teacher prepared the way, 
sowed the seed, and formed the mind capable of 
comprehending its mystic and important truths ? — 
May not the same be said of the aivine 7 Who laid 
the foundation for the theologian : — enabling him to 
grapple with and overcome the hidden difficulties of 
the scriptures — ^laid up for centnries in the ancient 
languages, — but the patient and laborious teacher 7 
Our profession, then, if not at the top, is, of ail oth- 
ers, pre-eminently the foundation, which is the most 
essential part of every grand and magnificent struc- 
ture. 

KEFORT 

On the Workings of the Public Schools of Philadel- 
phia, 
At our first stated meeting held in the city of 
Lancaster, December, 1853, the undersigned were 
appointed a Committee to present a report to the 
Association,on the ''Workings of the Public Schools 
of Philadelphia." The Chairman of the Committee 
was absent from the subsequent meeting and the 
appointment was lost sight of, until called to mind 
and renewed at our last meeting at Lewistown. — 
Agreeably to appointment we now present to you a 
brief account of the past and present condition of 
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our Public Schools, together with their practical 
workings, and such incidental remarks as may be 
elicited during the progress of the report. 

The Pnblic Schools of Philadelphia have some 
distinctiye featares, entirely dissimilar to those in 
other districts of our State. By an act of the 
Leffislatnre, bearing date March 3d, 1818, the City 
and County of Philadelphia, (now the) consolidated 
City,) were erected into what was called the First 
School District of the State of Pennsylvania, which 
District was subdivided into four Sections. 

The municipal authorities were authorized to 
appoint Directors, who were required to select from 
among themselves, one person to be a member of a 
select body to be called ''The Controllers of the 
Public Schools of the City and County of Phila- 
delphia. '^ The Controllers were directed to deter- 
mine the number of School houses in each Section, 
and establish a Model School to qualify Teachers 
for the Sectional Schools. 

The Directors were authorized to establish as 
many Schools as might be determined by the Con- 
trollers, appoint Teachers, provide things necessary 
to maintain and conduct the Schools in their respec- 
tive «ections,and superintend and direct said Schools, 
which were opened for the benefit of all indigent 
orphan children and the children of indigent parents, 
and the principles of Lancaster's system of educa- 
tion, in its most improved state, was to be adopted 
and pursued in the Schools. 

This act superseded the old method, by which the 
children of tne poor received their ** schooling," 
(so called) in the private Schools in the neighbor- 
hood of their houses, and at the expiration of the 
Quarter, the Teacher received an order on the County 
Veasurer for payment of the quarter's tuition. 

This plan was so expensive, inefficient and liable 
to constant imposition, that the Legislature was ap- 
pealed to, to pass an act providing for the educa- 
tion of children at the public expense, in School 
houses erected for ihe purpose, and under duly 
qualified Teachers. 

The act of 1818 was, perhaps, the best that could 
have been obtained at that period, and though 
defective and unsatisfactory in many particulars, it 
was the beginning of our present noble system of 
Common Schools. The act required that the 
Schools be conducted on the Lancasterian system 
of instruction. By this plan one Teacher was placed 
over each School, which was divided into eight class- 
es. The first or lowest class consisted of children 
learning the alphabet ; the second, third and fourth, 
those engaged in spelling two, three and four letters, 
and writing on slates; the fifth and sixth, those 
learning to read and arithmetical tables ; the seventh 
and eighth, penmanship and arithmetic ; in addition 
to which the eighth or highest class were instructed 
in grammar and geography. The Teacher instructed 
the higher classes, each member of which was after- 
wards called out as a class monitor,or teacher,the pu- 
pils standing around semi-circular lines grooved in 
the floor,reciting to their shoeless,jacketless monitor. 
This ineflScient plan of instruction was continued in 
the Public Schools until the year 1837. But a more 
odious feature in the working of our Public School 

Srstem, was that part of the law which declared the 
choola should be opened for indigent orphans, or 
for the children of indigent parents. This provision 
excluded not only the children of the wealthy, 
but persons in moderate circumstances and even 
some in abject poverty ; for there is a species of 
honeit poverty toat loathes the idea of ranking with 



pauperism. Many a child would have been kept at 
the pay Schools, if his parents could have afforded 
the expense, and pride revolted at the idea of send- 
ing him to the poor Schools ; and they were indeed, 
poor Schools in more senses than one. By the first 
Annual Report of Controllers, bearing date second 
month, 11th 1819, we learn that 10 Schools were 
opened with 10 Teachers and 2845 pupils. 

''The boys are instructed in reading, writing and 
arithmetic, and the girls are taught the same branch- 
es, as welt as needle work, in its useful and economical 
departments." From the same Beport we learn 
that the costof tuition for each child was $3.57 per 
annum, while at the same time in the outer section, 
under the old system, the average expense of each 
child was $11.12 per annum. 

From the Controller's reports we also learn the 
slow increase of the Public Schools during the con- 
tinuance of the Lanca.<«terian system, and the odious 
features of the law limiting public instruction to the 
children of the indigent. 

First Report, the number of pupils was 2845 

Second *' " " " 3268 

Third •* •* ** " 5369 

Fourth " " « " 2969 

Fifth " " " " 2648 

Sixth " ** " " 2706 

At the end of 5 vears unremitting labor on the 
part of the Controllers, Directors and Teachers, we 
find a " beggarlv account of empty benches," in 
consequence of the unpopularity of the system, there 
being an actual decrease of 139 pupils since the 
First Annual Report. 

At the end of ten years we find the increase to 
be only 1352, notwithstanding the great increase of 
population in the City and County of Philadelphia. 

The first step towards grading the Schools was 
made in the Spring of 1836, by the establishment 
of Primary Schools, which relieved the larger 
Schools of all their alphabet pupils. By reference 
to the Controller's Annual Reports it will be seen 
that on the 31st of December, 1835, the number in 
attendance at all the Schools was 9,346 

December, 31st 1836, 11,127 

" 1837, 17,000 

showing an increase of 6000 pupils in the short space 
of one year. Since that period the increase has 
been constant and has kept pace with the growth 
of the City. At the first establishment of our Pub- 
lic School system of 1818, the Schools, 10 in number, 
with 10 Teachers and 280O pupils, have grown at the 
present time, to the number of 288 Schools with 
876 Teachers and 52,000 pupils. The Schools in 
operation at this time are as of follows : 

1 High School. 

1 Normal School. 

55 Grammar Schools. 

35 Secondary Schools. 

154 Primary Schools. 

42 Unclassified Schools. 

In addition to the above, there are Night Schools 
established, for the benefit of boys and young men, 
who are precluded by the pursuits of business, from 
attending the da^ Schools. These Schools are kept 
open in the evenings, during the months of Novem- 
ber, December, January and February, and have 
been productive of much practical benefit. 

We have adverted to the fact, that in the year 
1837 there was an increase in all the Public Schools 
of 6000 pupils over the number reported iu the 
previous year. This increase was brought about by 
an entire radical change in the School systeYn. — 
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From the first establishment and opening of the 
Foblic Schools, to the year 1836 inclusive, the 
BYstem of education was considered so inefficient, 
that it met with no favor in popular estimation, 
and as a general rule, no persons sent their children 
to the Public Schools, except those whom poverty 
had borne down with an unpitying hana. The 
period of a scholar's continuance was necessarily 
very brief, and he was soon withdrawn to labor for 
his daily bread, and assist in supporting his familv. 
But the year 1837 ushered in a new era in the work- 
ings of the Public Schools of Philadelphia. 

The Legislature repealed the act which limited 
the benefits of the Public Schools, to the children 
of indigent parents, and opened wide the doors of 
our School houses to children in every rank and 
condition of life. They also repealed the act mak- 
ing the Lancasterian system obligatory on the Con- 
trollers and Directors, and authorized the establish- 
ment of a High School. From this time the system 
of our Public School education received a new 
impetus ; it became endowed with new life and 
entered on that career which is, at once, the boast 
and glory of our extended City and glorious Com- 
monwealth. In 1838 the High School was opened 
for the reception of pupils, and as it was made in- 
dispensable to the admission of pupils that they 
should be sent from the Grammar Schools, the pri- 
vate Schools were deserted by the numerous candi- 
dates seeking admission to this new Temple of 
Learning. Since that period the career of the 
Public Schools of Philadelphia has been upwards 
and onwards. 

They have gathered together the children of the 
rich and the poor, of the exalted and the lowly, in 
one bond of republican equality. 

The Public Schools are seminaries for inculcating 
the principles of Virtue, Liberty and Independence. 
At the appointed hour, behold the crowds of boys 
and girls, not ** creeping like snails, unwillingly to 
school,"* but wending their respective ways cheer- 
fully and in joyous anticipations of Learning's 
bright rewards, and her glorious trophies. 

And, whence do they all come? W hy, the noblest 
mansion and the poorest hut pour forth their rising 
generation to the Public Schools. The spacious 
avenues of our goodly city, its surburban palaces, 
its busy streets, its narrow alleys, its secluded courts, 
its cheerless abodes, are all represented in our Pub- 
lic Schools. The work accomplished by these 
cherished institutions is a glorious one, and worthy 
of an enlightened age and people. 

It has taught the children of the wealthy that in 
this kind of equal rights, man is esteemed according 
to his merit, and that he who acquires a good educa- 
tion, may occupy the most exalted stations. It 
elevates the children of poverty and fits them for 
the highest duties of American citizens. It gives 
to all an opportunity to receive a good education, on 
a solid and enduring basis. 

It has elevated the sorrowing chi|^ of penury 
from grovelling in the dust of the earth and set 
him on the broad platform of mutual rights, the 
companion of Statesmen and the equal of Princes. 

But the benefits of our Public School system are 
not confined within the limit of mere local uses. — 
They have given an impulse and direction to every 
part of this great State, and though our intelligent 
and well educated Teachers may no longer visit our 
City as the Athens of their homage, or as the living 
foiyitain of all wisdom, still it must be conceded 
that the workings of our Public Schools have carried 



their effects into every nook and corner, every town 
and hamlet of our extended Commonwealth. 

The Public School system has lived down opposi- 
tion and reviling, contempt and scorn ; it has strug- 
gled against a host of concealed or avowed enemies, 
and now stands forth strong in popular love and 
confidence. It, therefore, becomes tne duty of every 
friend of general education to stand forth as its 
champion. It becomes the duty, the imperative, 
the sucred duty of each member of this Association 
to uphold and cherish this inestimable privilege, and 
to avert the unhallowed touch which seeks its 
desecration or destruction. 

It also becomes our duty to guard against the 
insidious approaches, which seek to divert any por- 
tion of its revenues to other sources than those 
which constitute its glory and strength, and which 
give it permanence and beauty. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

Wm. Roberts, 
P. A. Crkoar, 
Asa Jones. 

Philadelphia, August j 1855. 



SEPOBT 

On the Development of the Religious Faculties, 
Ladies and G-rntlemen : 

The subject assigned your Committee, stands sec- 
ond to none that engages the attention of the most 
ardent and faithful friends of educatioft : — ^whether 
we regard the momentous results to proceed from 
it, or the difficulties that surround it.. 

Is religious sentiment an original element of the 
mind ? is it capable of educational development ? — 
What training is most likely to prove successful ? — 
Is the public school system to be made subsidiary to 
this object ? — These are the great questions to which 
your committee conceive themselves bound to give, 
to the best of their ability, such an answer as their 
experience and observation may enable them to . 
furnish. 

1. Is man a religious being? The simultaneous 
response of every nation on the globe, of past times, 
as well as present, seems to say — to ask the question 
is to answer it. " Men have been found," says an 
ancient Roman writer, " in every place and condi- 
tion, without flocks or money, without dwellings or 
local habitations, without laws or government, — 
but without religion, altars and sacred places, no- 
where." Indeed the negative of this query, once as- 
sumed, would unsettle the very foundations of human 
society, and scatter to the winds, the choicest com- 
forts of man's mortal state ; while they blast all his 
hopes of a better life beyond. What would remain 
of solace, in those sweet words " my home ! my 
country," divested of the sentiment of religion, shorn 
of the vocal symbol, Heaven — ^that best, sublimest 
word that ever parted human lips. 

Earliest childnood, almost infancy, how readily do 
thejr appreciate, as if by nature's own spontaneous 
instinct, the thoughts of God and Heaven, and the 
holy dwellers there. Thoughts, too sublime for rea- 
son to surmount, the infant spirit so readily enter- 
tains and so warmly cherishes, that no one who has 
ever made the experiment of this earliest form of 
successful instruction, can for a moment doubt, that 
there exists, even in the tenderest mind, an assimila- 
ting element which seems to grasp this first food of 
mental life, with as much relish, as the lips draw from 
the fountains of maternal tenderness, the not more ap- 
propriate or scarcely less relished food of physical life. 
' Suck result is manifestly inexplicable, except on the 
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ground, that there is in the mind, from the very first, 
an innate snsc^tibility for relishing the thoughts and 
feelings, which in natural life, we term religious sen- 
timent ; — a mental condition, preexistent to all in- 
struction — ^as the condition of the body, from which 
appetite proceeds, exists before the reception of food. 
Indeed we deem it safe tojadd : — the healthful condi- 
tion of the mind can no more be maintained without 
these cherished thoughts and instructions, than the 
health of the body, without the food nature so kind- 
ly furnishes, for its support. 

But the question of innate and original religious 
susceptibilities, needs not here be further discussed, — 
and your committee have merely adverted to some 
of the more obvious proofs, or rather sources of 
proof, lest it should seem to any one, that they have 
overlooked the foundation work, in erecting their su- 
perstructure. The architect, satisfied by the oft re- 
peated note of his sounding rod or sledge-hammer, 
that solid rock forms the substratum, substitutes no 
inverted arch-work to add strength to nature's ma- 
sonry. Not more unnecessary, on this topic, are fine 
drawn reasonings to prove what nature herself dis- 
tinctly utters, at all times and everywhere. Your 
committee would be understood to assume that the 
solid basis of immutable truth, supports the propo- 
sition, that the human spirit is indned or rather con- 
stituted, bjr the Supreme Creator, with an original 
dement of religious regard, as strictly as plants are 
constituted with germs, in nature's process to be de- 
veloped into flowers and fruit. 

2. The next inquiry presented is : " Can this re- 
ligious element, by any process of education, be suc- 
cessfully developed ?" 

On this question also your committee assume the 
affirmative. Facts, innumerable, might be adduced, 
in proof of success, in this department of education 
wherever faithfully and skilfully conducted. History 
furnishes examples everywhere of ancient, modern, 
and medieval date ; from Timothy whose early train- 
ing in the Scriptures issued in an eminently devoted 
and religious lite, — to the immortal Alfred whose very 
childhood was imbued with the pious teachings of 
a youthful stepmother, — and Philip Doddridge whose 
almost infant mind drew religious instruction from 
the scripture pictures, on the tiles that adorned the 
maternsd chimney place. 

Add te these, the very interesting and well known 
fact, that families reared by decidedly religious parents, 
are very generally marked by decided religious cha- 
racter. Not unfrequently has every member of a 
large family — ^having shared together the influences 
of a pious board and fireside — proved the truth of 
the divine declaration, that a chila trained in the way 
he should go, doth not when old depart from it. 

But this was no more or other, than was. to have 
been reasonably expected. The fundamental princi- 
ple in education is that germs of thought and feeling 
exist in the inmost depths of the human spirit, only 
to be drawn out — ^to be developed into action and 
character — ^as truly as the germs of vegetable life are 
destined, by nature's fostering care, to evolve into 
the trees and shrubs and foliage, that enrich and 
adorn the field and forest ; that no one of the men- 
tal susceptibilities exists in vain ; that while some 
require more and others less careful culture, there 
are stored up in nature, and in mind — divine and hu- 
man mind — ^means which duly and seasonably applied, 
suffice to draw forth and unfold every latent suscep- 
tibility, into such forms of thought and action as the 
Infinite Creator designed and fitted them to assume. 

3. A third inquiry is now presented. What are 



the means and methods conducive to such develop- 
ment ? Here a vast field opens at once on our view, 
comprising all the resources of nature, providence, 
and revelation, and all the forms of influence, instruc- 
tion and discipline, that tend to acquaint man with 
his Maker, and to institute a cherished regard for His 
will and pleasure. All that maybe reasonably ex- 
pected of your committee on this occasion, will be 
to parcel out this field, into what they conceive to be 
its natural divisions ; and to invite attention to some 
of its points and features, that seem to demand of 
educators immediate and paramount regard. 

Let us then first contemplate the means to be em- 
ployed ; 2d the methods, or modes of their application. 

1st. The means. These are comprised in the na- 
tural and the revealed forms of religious truth. The 
former include all those manifestations of the exis- 
tence and attributes of the Supreme Being, which 
are furnished by the material world : — the phenome- 
na of the mineral kingdom and all that science furn- 
ishes relating to inorganic nature, together with the 
phenomena of the constitution and instincts of plants 
and animals; — add to these the wonderful attributes 
nnd phenomena of mmrf;— and still further, that sc- 
ries of events, that we are wont to call, natural pro- 
vidence : manifested in the dependence, the connex- 
ion, and the evident fitting together of the four ap- 
parently distinct realms of nature — the mineral, the 
vegetable, the animal and the mental workls, — also in 
the seasons of the year ; — and the various forms of 
cause and effect in the operations of nature, and in 
the conduct of man, conducing to results good or 
evil, according to the regard, or disregard of certain 
fixed principles, called, in cold science-phrase, laws ofj 
nature. 

But the idea of providence points to a power or 
being that foresees and provides. That Being is 
God ; whose mind and will are to untutored mor- 
tals dimly shadowed forth in these his works. — 
Hence the distinction of natural and divine provi- 
dence, is without any real difference — perhaps even 
mischievous, as drawing away the thought from its 
proper object of regard, instead attracting to it. In- 
deed, even the term, providence, expressing an attrib- 
ute only, of the Supreme Being, requires to be care- 
fully scanned, lest we unconsciously mistake it for a 
thing, when its true and proper import necessarily 
implies a person. 

But the means of religious culture, derived from 
this source, are subject to several manifest imperfec- 
tions, which render them generally, nay, almost uni- 
versally, ineffective in producing the desirable devel- 
opment of religious sentiment. These defects arc, 
1st. Want of certainty in the things required. 2d. 
Want of adequate sanction of reward and punishment. 
3d. Want of adequate authority and clearness in the 
requirements and prohibitions. 4th. Above all, they 
are too abstract for general effective application. — 
Thev are, however, of great use and importance in 
combination with the class of means that remains 
to be noticed. 

2d. Divine revelation. This furnishes the second, 
and principal source of means for developing the re- 
ligious faculties. So ample and abundant is this sup- 
ply, that with most Protestant Christians, the Bible 
is held to comprise all the truths and motives, that 
have any material influence in forming a truly religious 
character. One thing will be generally, if not uni- 
versally admitted, that without the Bible a truly re- 
ligions character is nowhere to be found. But it is 
doubtless true, that natural and revealed religious 
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truth afford each other mutual support; and thus 
their combined elements furnish the most effective 
instrumentality that human wisdom can employ. — 
Such and so vast is the ro»razine of materials fur- 
nished by the All-wise and Beneficent Creator, that 
it miffht well be said, He has placed us in a spacious 
temple, where all above, below, around and within us, 
invites to think of him who made us ; — to love, re- 
vere and obey him who every moment, sustains, cheers 
and blesses us, with tokens of his kind beneficent re- 
gard. 

3d. Our next inquiry, is, what methods of culture 
are to be employed, as most likely to secure a suc- 
cessful issue ? On this topic the difficulty is, not to 
search for methods that have been used successfully ; 
but to inquire what methods have power to be of 
most general application, and attended with most 
signal and certain success? And here your committee 
have neither scruple, nor hesitation, in announcing 
the declaration, that, the Holy Scripture — the plain 
English Bible "without note or comment" — points out 
not only the best, but the only sure methods of re- 
ligious culture for development of the religious facul- 
tieSj—suited no less to youth and childhood than to 
the riper periods of manhood and age. Its maxims 
of truth, plain, expressive and direct ; its easy attrac- 
tive and apposite narratives for illustration of those 
truths ; its examples, held up for constant imitation ; 
its frequent and oft repeated direction to seek help 
and guidance, from Him who is the unfailing source 
of help, from Him who is the only fountain of perfect 
wisdom : — ^these show the unrivalled fitness of the 
sacred volume, to fulfil the great object of its mission 
— to imbue its votaries with that ** godliness which is 
profitable for all things, — for the life that now is, as 
well as that which is to come." Indeed, whatever 
forms of instruction the wisest of men have derived 
from other sources, for salutary religious effect on the 
minds of childhood and youth, these same methods, 
identical in form, in substance, or in both, are more 
amply furnished, in this greatest and best boon ever 
bestowed on man. Your Committee, therefore, feel 
themselves exonerated from the task of exploring the 
vast stores of mere human wisdom and invention,aside 
from the plain counsels there supplied. They boast 
the discoverv of no new methods, nor would they so 
depreciate the understanding or disparage the feel- 
ings of this elite body of educators, as to suppose 
them so ignorant of the methods of instruction pre- 
sented and enjoined in the sacred volume, as to need 
even a specification of them, in this report. A few 
points however, they venture to press on the atten- 
tion of their fellow laborers, in this seed-time season 
of human culture,— as the result of muchpatient ob- 
servation and experience. 

The first they would notice is Inculcation, — early 
inculcation, before the mind is pre-occupied with moral 
evil. Some faculties of the mind, like plants in a 
garden, seem to spring up from broad-cast seeding, 
with little previous preparation of soil, and with rapid 
and almost spontaneous growth, develope, in abun- 
dance, the desired fniit or roots or flowera; while the 
culture of other faculties, evidently resembles that of 
plants that require careful seeding — early protection 
from sun, frost and wind, — almost constant tillage, 
weeding and irrigation, or thoy come to nothing. — 
Teachers seem to be sufficiently aware of this dif- 
ference in developing the faculty of calculation. He 
that would educate in arithmetic by incidental and 
desultory lessons — or by stated weekly instruction, 
would be deemed by all a perfect novice in his work. 
It is to be apprehended, however, that a mistake of 



this kind is frequently made in regard to moral and 
religious education. Many seem to think that once a 
week, possibly at Church or Sabbath school, will se- 
cure all that is desirable, in the training of children 
and youth, in this paramount object of human culture. 
Your committee, on the contrary, firmly believe, that 
in moral, and especially in religious developments, 
above all the other faculties of the mind, inculcation 
is indispensable. There must be literally "line 
upon line, line upon line, precept upon precept, pre- 
cept upon precept." In the emphatic language of 
the Divine "Word, the children and youth of these 
latter days, no less than those, who lived thirty-three 
centuries ago, demand that they on whom the work 
of education devolves, should "teach them those 
things diligently" — should "talk of them when we 
sit in the house*" " when we walk with them by the 
way — ^when we rise up and when we sit down." — 
" Bind them on the hands, fix them before the eyes." 
" Inscribe them on the door posts and on the doors," 
that they may be constantly before their minds — 
" when they go out and when they come in." Could 
the most skilful and experienced Teacher, find lan- 
guage to convey more appropriately the idea of in- 
culcation ? 

The second point to which we would invite atten- 
tion is the practice. Many things, essential in intel- 
lectual education, can never be learned by instruction 
and recitation merely, however skilfully and faith- 
fully conducted. Who, for instance, would ever 
think of developing, to any good purpose, the faculty 
of language, or of calculation merely,by the exposition 
of rules and principles however thoroughly explained, 
and recitations in those studies, however clearly un- 
derstood and perfectly prepared! No sane Teacher 
would dream of it. They must, in homely school 
phrase, "parse the sentences." and "do the sums" — and 
explain them, in daily and long continued practice, 
or they will never become arithmeticians or gramma- 
rians. So it is with the religious faculties. To insure a 
successful development, they must be brought into 
daily, — hourly and constant exercise. "Thou God 
seest me," must not only be taught and understood, 
as a general and important truth, but the minds of 
youth and children must be imbued with this funda- 
mental sentiment, by a practical regard given it, in 
daily speech aad action, so frequently occurrent that 
during those deeply interesting passages of life's 
journey, it may, like the well practiced multiplication 
table, be ever present and ready for immediate ap- 
plication; — an application not to others' conduct only, 
or chiefly, but for a higher and nobler object, the 
careful guidance and regulation of their own. 

A third point, in the judgment of your committee 
requiring much more attention than it has yet re- 
ceived, IS the power of example. The principle of 
imitation has greater power for good or evil, — during 
the tender years of childhood, perhaps of youth, — than 
any other, that we can name. This is true to a pro- 
verb. We familiarly say " example is more powerful 
than precept." " Tell me with whom you associate, 
and I will tell you who you are." And yet parents 
and Teachers are often so reckless of tne effect of 
profanity. Sabbath desecration, and open contempt 
of the sanctuary, that nothing but the grossest igno- 
rance, or credulity on this subject, could possibly 
excuse it. Indeed, during that plastic period of life, 
imitation bears such sway over the tender mind, that 
ordinarily no other influence can rival it. The im- 
pressions then made by an exemplary parent or 
Teacher — are commonly, lasting as life itself. Nor 
is vicious example less effective in producing results 
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of an opposite character. Powerless, usually, are all ' 
efforts to rescue from the simoom blasts of infidelity 
and irreligion, where such examples contaminate the 
moral atmosphere. 

4tb. Another strong incentive for religious de- 
▼elmopent, too of ten lost sight of, both in the family 
and in the school, is the paternal relalion. It has 
been well said, that, had aivine revelation brought 
to our world no other communication than this : 
"When ye pray, 5ay, Odr Father," it had been a 
boon worthy of God himself to bestow. In these 
two wards are comprised the inexhaustible lessons 
of condescension, forgiveness, protection, kindness 
and care, on the part of God ; and not less of filial 
duty, obedience a^d love, on the part of man. What 
can be more encouraging to the erring, sorrowing 
one, than the condescending tenderness, set forth in 
the parable of the returning prodigal, or in the pa- 
thetic language of the Psalmist : " Like as a father 
pitieth his children, so the Lord pitieth them 
that fear him." The frequent use of this motive 
to religious regard, by parents and teachers — ^who, 
in this office, are peculiarly "in loco parentis" — has 
an influence alirost divine; while it softens the 
heart and melts down the stubborn spirit of the err- 
ing one, it divests of every vindictive feeling, and 
prepares the excited spirit of the teacher for the 
ministration of forgiveness, under the most favora- 
ble aspects for the improvement of the offender. 

4. We now come to the more difficult and mo- 
mentous part of our subject. Does the American 
public school system admit the application of 
effective means and methods for the development 
of the religious faculties 1 This we solemnly believe 
to be the great question of the age ; in the decision 
of which, the fate of our beloved country, and of the 
unborn millions of her sons and daughters, is most 
intimately involved. We approach this subject 
with awe, indeed, but not with wavering or indeci- 
sion. We repeat the question, " Does the public 
school system, suited to our age and country, admit 
the employment of the means and methods for suc- 
cessfully developing the religious susceptibilities of 
her children V We assume the affirmative. 

Without staying to solve a thousand preliminary 
objections, witn which prejudice, ignorance, party 
politics, and infidelity have endeavored to involve 
and mystify this subject, we proceed, as follows, to 
cut asunder this Gordian knot : 

1st. Every thing which ought to exist, is allowed 
to use the means necessary for self-preservation 

2d. All admit, — all whose opinion on this subject 
is entitled to consideration, cheerfully admit, — that 
the influences of revealed religion — the religion of 
the Bible, — are indispensable to the existence of a 
free government, — a government to be wielded by 
the people and for the people. 

3a. Now, granting tnat the foregoing positions 
of this report are sustained, viz : the indispensable 
necessity of inculcation, constant practical applica- 
tion, the influence of right example, the influence 
of the divine paternal relation, so far as they can be 
brought under a teacher's power to employ; — we 
aver that the benefit of those influences can be real- 
ized by the mass of the children of our land, only 
by employing, in our public schools, the counsels 
and instructions of the Holy Scriptures. The reli 
gious faculties of the children must be developed, 
in order that the sympathies of the rising genera- 
tions, as they successively approach the stage of ex- 
istence, when their country's interests must be con- 
signed and entrusted to them, may ever assimilate 



with those of their noble and devout ancestors, who, 
under God, gave them the free institutions, it is 
their exalted privilege to enjoy. 

In short, the whole argument stands thus : The 
free institutions of our country are right. They are 
a blessing to mankind. They ought, therefore, to 
be preserved. General education is universally 
deemed indispensable to the existence of our liber- 
ties. Government has, therefore, a right to inter- 
pose its offices in behalf of general education, and 
it is bound to do so, whenever deemed necessary for 
self-preservation. But the education essential to 
the preservation of our liberties, must be, not mere- 
ly intellectual, it must also be moral ; for, without 
moral sentiment, intellectual culture often issues in 
rendering the educated man only a more accomplish- 
ed villain. Still further : Mere morality, unsustain- 
ed by any higher sanctions than the awards, incident 
to the present world, is palpably insufficient to ena- 
ble a man to encounter the temptations, that beset 
him in evei7 pathway of human life. Hence to in- 
sure integrity of character, the sanctions of revealed 
religion must be superadded, — must be instilled into 
the minds of the young. 

But such religious development can only be ef- 
fected,by introducing Bible instruction into the pub- 
lic school. 

Government, therefore, has the right to introduce 
and is bound to include, in the system of edacation 
she proposes for self-preservation, the use of the 
holy scriptures; — and that, too, to such extent, as 
may be deemed, by the popular voice, most likely to 
insure the desired result — ^the preservation of her 
free institutions. 

But it is objected, "the Bible is a sectarian book," 
and to teach the child a sectarian faith, is trenching 
on the religious rights of the parent. We reply, the 
Bible "without^note or comment" cannot, in any 

g roper use of language, except in a heathen land, 
e a sectarian book. It is the grand platform on 
which all christian people, properly so called, build 
their several forms of faith and practice. They who 
truly receive it, as the final umpire in religions con- 
troversy, agree in all essential features of religion. 
But diversity of opinion, in regard to some truths of 
divine revelation will exist, as they also do, in re- 
gard to some truths of science and philosphy ; so 
that the book of nature, as well as that of revela- 
tion, may be styled sectarian, if diversity of opinion 
entertained in relation to some of its truths consti- 
tute a sectarian character ; for nature has furnished 
occasion for, at least, as many sects as revelation. 

It is also objected, that the authorizing or pre- 
scribing that the Bible shall be used as a text^book 
in the schools, is virtually establishing a state re- 
ligion. We reply, prescribing that the Bible shall 
be used as a text-book in the schools, does no more 
prescribe any particular set of opinions, supposed 
to be derivable from it, than the adopting of a text- 
book in science, determines what particular opinions 
shall be entertained in History, Grammar and the 
Natural Sciences. 

For it is a well established fact, that different 
minds will ever be liable to receive different views 
of truth, from the same premises of facts and lan- 
guage ; — and that on other subjects as well as on re- 
ligion. The safeguard, that free institutions afford 
to prevent abuses in this respect, (and it seems to 
your committee, a sufficient one as a public guaran- 
ty) is, that the teacher be constituted by the voice 
of the majority of parents in each particular school 
district, and re moveable by the same for appro- 
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hended sectarianiBin in philosophy and morals — as 
well as in religion. 

Let it not be inferred, that your committee sup- 
pose the public school is expected to perform the 
whole, or even the chief part of the work. The 
proper development of the religions faculties will 
demand all, that the best form of home influences, 
the Church and the Sabbath School, can supply. — 
But the public school also must bring in its aid. If 
this vast engine of power be supposed to hold a 
neutral position, it will prove a fatal mistake. Not 
only will the opportunity for the most valuable prac- 
tical lessons of religious instruction be irretrievably 
lost to the children, who spend in them, daily, six or 
seven hours for as many years — during the most 
plastic period of life ; but religious motives and re- 
straints, being set aside, the children of profane and 
irreligious parents, will undo, in the minds of other 
children, all that home and church and sunday-school 
can effect during the smaller portion of time, they 
are all allowed to operate. Yowr committee believes 
that there exists even in the* minds of the very 
young, a sad proclivity to evil and irreligion, and, 
"If good we plant not, ill will fill the place, 
" And richest soil, the rankest weeds deface." 

The fire of a vicious temper is easily kindled. — 
The fuel is already dry and prepared. It is liable 
every moment to be ignited, even by the little strifes 
and collisions of the play-ground. The profane oath 
or curse is let fly from imbittered heart and lips, 
never taught at home, ** Thou shalt not take the 
name of God in vain." The wicked words are 
heard, retained ; excited passions quickly find an 
occasion for their use ; and before the nature 
of the evil can be appreciated, a marked habit 
of irreligion, subserviance of all respect for the God 
his pious parents taught him to revere, commences, 
strengthens, gatheis to it other perverse disposi- 
tions and practices ; till the child of fairest promise, 
perhaps of baptismal consecration, becomes an in- 
cipient reprobate. No fiction this, no rare example. 
It is one of every day's occurrence ; — found wher- 
ever the school is not positively imbued with a deci- 
dedly religious influence ; — a condition never to be 
realized in a school, from which the Bible is ex- 
cluded. 

Think not that a few lessons about duty, propriety 
and decorum, will repair the evil and set all right 
again. 

" Alas ! Leviathan is not so tamed ; 
<* Laughed at he laughs again, and stricken hard, 
<* Turns to the stroke his adamantine scales, 
*' That fear no discipline from human hand." 

The most serious parental counsels, the warnings 
of the sanctuary, pass unheeded — presently treated 
with the open scorn, perhaps with open sneer, as 
the graceless youth threads the paths of covert 
vice ; till some act of open baseness — some gross 
venality — ^in the Legislative Hall, or on the bench of 
justice, or some Parkman Murder, reveals the hideous 
deformity of the character, that cultivated intellect, 
divorced from faithful religious culture,i8 almost sure 
to form. Almost every day's Gazette announces 
some fresh example, to add to the black catalogue 
of iniquitv m high places not only embezzlement 
of the public treasure, but instances of fraud and 
breach of trust in public institutions, robbing mul- 
titudes of helpless orphans and widows, the invalid 
and the aged, of their last cent of means frugally 
deposited, as their only resource for earthly support. 
Their name is legion, and their victims everywhere. 



With such pictures of the result of a Godleso 
education, undermining every form of public and 
private confidence, seriously threatening the safety 
of our free institutions — ^based as we know they 
must be on private integrity and virtue, — shall edu- 
cators fold their hands and tremble at a hue and cry 
about sectarianism and church and state, raised by a 
few atheists, infidels and religionists — ^whose re- 
ligion discards the Bible ; — among whose nnmingled 
votaries, no free institutions ever have been or ever 
can be sustained I 

But the assault may be made from an opposite 
quarter. Recently, a popular writer in a leading 
religions journal, contends for the project of ap- 
propriating the whole work of education to the 
Church, The Public School system he denounces 
as a baseless fabric-~a usurpation of the rights of 
parents, incapable of any religions element. The 
church is to come to the rescue, commence the en- 
terprise with her own children ; draw in by mys- 
terious power all the children of the land, and thus 
impart to the rising generation a sound religious 
development. When the millennium arrives, all 
thismay be a sober reality,— but for these less f avored 
days, the plan bears on its brow the stamp of in- 
feasibility and non-entity. Its only practical ten- 
dency is, to throw cold water on any and every 
effort, made to improve the public school by infus- 
ing into it the grand elements of religions sentiment. 
The times call for no such helpers. They demand 
action, action ! — not fine spun objections, hair split- 
ting distinctions and vissionary anticipations. — 
This momentous question must be met, agitated, 
decided: and the sooner the better. We entertain 
no doubt cf the basis on which it must ultimately 
rest. 

Your Committee, would therefore say, in conclu- 
sion, there is a natural sentiment of religion in the 
human mind. That sentiment is capable of educa^ 
tional development. The preservation of our free 
institutions demands such developement. The Pub- 
lic Schools must be subsidiary to this object ; and, 
in order to meet this demand, the Public Schools 
must employ faithful and exemplary Teachers, and 
receive and use the Bible. 

N. DoDOB, Ch'n. Com, 



SEPOBT OiriNTEIiLECTUAL DSVELOPMEHT. 

There are few themes embraced within the range 
of educational subjects upon which my mind is more 
habitually accustomed to dwell — ^in which I feel a 
deeper interest, and for the promotion of which I am 
more ready to lend my influence, than that assign- 
ed as the subject of ray address this evening ; and 
yet, no topic could have been suggested, the discus- 
sion of which I would have been more reluctant to 
undertake, amid the engagements which occupy my 
time; for the obvious reason, that, — aside from its 
abstruse nature, and the impossibility of it« thorough 
treatment on an occasion like the present, — ^its im- 
portance to the undeveloped intellect of our State, 
renders a discursive and imperfect discussion of the 
subject, if not perilous to the intellectual interests of 
the young, at least, but slightly provocative of in- 
quiry, and therefore of little promise to the friends 
of our cause. 

You will not be surprised, therefore, when I state 
that I shall not undertake to advance and defend a 
system of Intellectual Philosophy, or enter into a 
philosophical analysis of the intellectual powers. — 
My endeavor, this evening, shall be to engage the 
attention of studious minds upon the general subject^ 
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and, by an exhibition of some of the harmonies flow- 
ing out of the process of intellectual development, 
to awaken an earnest inquiry into the constitution 
and ultimate capabilities of the intellect ; with the 
hope of gaining something of practical advantage to 
the cause of education at large. 

In order to any well defined idea of the true ope- 
rations of intellectual development, a familiarity with 
the various modes of thougnt, their unequal reach, 
&c., as discovered among the varied conditions of 
mind, is absolutely necessarv. This point, we deem 
important, and repeat it — iPractical femiliarity with 
the various modes of thought, and the unequal range, 
or reach, or scope of thought, exhibited under the 
diversified conditions and circumstances of expand- 
ing or unfolding intellect, is absolutely essential to a 
clear appreciation of the wants of the intellect, or the 
aids most efficient and necessary in the course of its 
healthful development. Systems of Philosophy ad- 
dressing their teachings to our consciousness, often 
answer the inquiries of our minds in respect of the 
grosser, or more palpable phenomena of our intellec- 
tual nature ; but, upon the more subtle points of in- 
quiry, they often involve their followers in a maze of 
impalpabilities, even though they seem to advance, 
and lead us with confident and steady tread through 
all the airy regions of spirituality. 

The difficulty of which we complain, attaches less 
to the systems, to which we have referred, than to 
the general fact of the utter inadequacy of theoreti- 
cal presentations, to convey just impressions of any 
of the phenonema of nature. Let us not, therefore, 
be understood as ignoring the accredited authors 
who now claim the confidence of the intellectual 
world. "We mean, (and only this,) to aver most dis- 
tinctly, that an acquaintance with the books merely, 
is not sufficient to educate and qualify one for the 
highest realization of the subject of which we treat, 
and for conducting the development of the intellect 
of the young. 

We claim it as an essential element in the charac- 
ter of the practical educator, that he be, not only 
familiar with the best sustained theories advanced by 
metaphysicians, (and these are neither few nor fee- 
ble,] but that, having tested their soundness by a 
trial of their adaptation to actual operations of mind 
undergoing the process of development, he may avail 
himself of their light, and of their general or particu- 
lar suggestions, as auxiliaries in the work wnich he 
undertakes. Is it objected that our view assigns too 
lofty a position to the practical educator — ^that our 
rule of judgment would exclude from the honored 
list, many able and devoted friends of education? 
We respond, however severe the inferences drawn 
from our position on this subject, and however they 
may lessen the brilliancy of the coronet with which 
a generous criticism may have favored us, they can 
in no degree lessen the actual attainments of any ; 
nor can they prevent the richer and deeper lustre of 
those intellectual accomplishments, which have borne 
the touch and trial of truth. 

Without attempting to fortify our position against 
the various contending theories advanced by meta- 
physicians in various ages, or even pretending to as- 
sign a reason why we adopt one style of philosophy 
and reject another, or why we mark out for ourselves 
a system which approves and appropriates what ap- 
pears truthful and natural, and ignores what strikes 
us as illogical and unsatisfactory in the various the- 
ories extant ; — ^we premise that Marij in his integral 
constitution, is composed of three distinct natures, — 
the Physical^ — the Intellectual — and the Moral, 



These are governed by three distinct classes of 
Law ; and each is intended and adapted to perform 
certain functions pertaining to the well-being of man 
as a whole. To trace out the connection existing 
between them, — ^to determine the influences they mu- 
tually exert upon one another, and the mutations 
wrought in them through the influence of the exter- 
nal world, belong to the science of anthropology, 
and afford the most interesting subjects for study and 
investigation. 

Thus constituted, man is endued with life, from the 
effective operation of which, he is never exempt dur- 
ing the continuance of his being. It is by virtue of 
this principle of life, that the first efforts of his pow- 
ers are induced. It is our province to notice the 
progress of those efforts whicn are put forth by the 
Intellectual energies, and to consider the processes 
by which these energies are to be harmoniously and 
fully developed. 

MeUect is that quality of animate being, which 
through the various media of mental impressibility, 
grasps and comprehends ideas. This quality of our 
nature is capable of existence in any of the various 
conditions of life, and is effected in an important de- 
gree by such various conditions. Its perception may 
be intensified ; its power to grasp and retain ideas 
augmented; or, by the force of unfavoring influences, 
its powers may be pdsied or kept dormant, and its 
vitality almost extinguished. Like our Physical na- 
ture, it experiences growth and increase of power. 
It is proven to be susceptible of cultivation and train- 
ing ; and all these may be secured for it, in an emi- 
nent degree, by the appropriate exercise of its consti- 
tuent powers. Hence, arises the metaphysical sci- 
ence, which teaches the means and methods of pro- 
moting and directing these exercises, and which is 
denominated Development, 

Development is the unfolding of that which is in- 
volved, — the disclosing of that which is hidden, — or, 
the calling forth of that which is retired. 

The intellect which is feeble in infancy, naturalT^ 
increases in strength, in a limited degree, as it ad- 
vances in years. Its true development is, therefore, 
impelling it forth, by means of ntting motives, into 
the open arena of thought ; aiding it in the investi- 
gation of facts ; guarding it against confusion and 
failure ; and encouraging it by assurances of ultimate 
success ; — till, balanced and strengthened by well di- 
rected endeavor and carefully formed habits of ex- 
ercise, it may undertake, alone, the journey of explo- 
ration amid the sources of original ideas, where em- 
blem rays of light gladden every avenue of intellec- 
tual life. 

The relation of the intdleotual to the physical and 
moral in our constitution, is so intimate ; the healthy 
action of each, so dependent on its associate mem- 
bers of the triunity constituting man, that it is diffi- 
cult to discuss its proper training without invading 
the study of man's physical structure, and entering 
upon the more sublime inquiry into his moral being. 
We are happy to know, however, that under the ma- 
nagement 01 abler minds, these subjects will be pre- 
sented to you in a more appreciable form than we 
could hope to evolve. 

We have already intimated that the primary means 
of intellectual development, is intellectual exercise, — 
This operation evidently commences, immediately on 
man's introduction into the world ; and it may be as- 
sumed that the normal condition of the intellect is 
that of action : — But, the stage of development, at 
which external appliances may be employed to ex- 
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cite the powers of the mind to greater activity, is 
that which is attended by a perception of ideas not 
absolutely instinctive. It is at this point, that the 
work of culture should commence, and although much 
difficulty environs our earliest attempts to divest and 
control the thoughts of childhood, there can be no 
doubt, that, at this early age, efforts to push forward 
the development may be successfully and profitably 
employed. 

The simplest form of thought being that of a per- 
ception of the external qualities of things ; — as for ex- 
ample, color and form ; — these first ideas may be im- 
parted through the medium of Object Lessons, Few 
indeed, are aware of the extent to which, and the ra^ 
pidity with which the intellect may thus be developed 
and led on from a recognition of the form, color, &c. 
of external objects, to a knowledge of their proper 
uses and relations to one another. 

Wc are thus minute in noticing these early exer- 
cises of the intellect, in order to indicate the more 
clearly the theory to which we incline, namely : that 
the development of the intellect is a process entirely 
within the range and control of laws of universal ap- 
plication, which may in all cases be successfully em- 
ployed, when there is no physical disability to em- 
barrass their action. We assume, therefore, that the 
true means of development, are found, primarily, in 
the following inducements to inquiry ,and are compris- 
ed : — first, in what we have denominated object les- 
sons ; secondly, in exhibiting to the perceptive facul- 
ties the adaptation of external objects to secure our 
personal comfort and gratification, through the 
knowledge which a study of them imparts ; and third- 
ly» by an exhibition of the inevitable relation of 
knowledge to power, in securing to the possessor 
conquest over every obstacle that may oppose man 
in the pursuit of happiness, and in subduing, for his 
use and benefit, every material object. 

By object lessons^ we mean oral instruction given in 
connection with an exhibition of the obiects to which 
the instruction relates ; through which may be im- 
parted a knowledge of their names, their general 
characteristics and uses. Proceeding upon this plan, 
until we have revealed to the mind of the little learn- 
er many of the charms of natural science, and awa- 
kened in him an irrepressible desire to enquire, at the 
sources of information, for the knowledge which his 
intellectual nature now begins to crave, — ^we have 
achieved the first great success in the process of in- 
tellectual development. By this kind of instruction 
presented in carefully chosen language, ideas of per- 
manent value are communicated in the simplest and 
most natural forms ; and — ^while they are thus ineffa- 
cably impressed upon the memory, and become food 
for thought, — ^the modes of expression with which 
these new ideas are identified, become efficient aux- 
iliaries in the work of familiarizing the mind and me- 
mory with scientific knowledge. 

Having indicated the process by which we accom- 
plish our first step in the course of intellectual de- 
velopment, we propose to show that the ideas thus 
acquired, conduce to the happiness of the individual ; 
and that a consciousness of this fact operates as an 
inducement to increased intellectual eflfert in the ac- 
quisition and examination of ideas. 

The proof of this position is found in the fact, that 
in proportion to the clearness and truthfulness of the 
impressions which the mind receives, is the strength 
of one's desire to extend the field of investigation ; 
and we unhesitatingly aver, that the chief cause of 
the popular ignorance of the present day, as well as 
the reason why some in our scnoola continue persist- 



ently indifferent to the scientific truths which are the 
subjects of study, from the commencement to the end 
of their academic course, is, that their primary devel- 
opment being defective, they fail to appreciate the 
relations of external objects ; and consequently re- 
main utterly ignorant of the harmonies that address 
themselves to tne taste and the imagination, awaken- 
ing, in a well disciplined mind, a sense of the beauti- 
ful and true, and suggesting a thousand original 
ideas which the imagination may weave into new 
forms of beauty and truth. 

But the mere reception of ideas, in the broadest 
sense, is not sufficient for the purposes of true devel- 
opment. 

The number and value of ideas can but very im- 
perfectly elevate the intellectual character, without 
the benefit of another mental operation precisely si- 
milar to the assimilating process in our physical na- 
ture. Ideas of the existence and <|uality or external 
objects, may remain as single and independent ideas 
in the mind, without awakening the interest and sa- 
tisfaction which are essential for our purpose. The 
desired effect is secured by a development of con- 
sciousness, — ^that faculty by which we are cognizant 
of the operations of our own minds. By the exer- 
cise of this faculty we discover to ourselves the ex- 
tent of our attainments in knowledge, and incorpo- 
rate them with our stock of intellectual powers ; and 
thus, by a sort of compound accretion, each newly 
acquired idea becomes an additional aid in the work 
of acquiring; and from this new and exhilerating 
view of our intellectual progress, expressive of a gra- 
tifying quality in ourselves, we derive the reward of 
our exertions in pursuit of knowledge. Hence, a due 
cultivation of this faculty is imperatively necessary. 

The means to be employed in this endeavor, are 
REFLECTION and iMPARTATiON. Wc require the con- 
sideration of the ideas presented by the object les- 
sons referred to ; thus, also, bringing into exercise 
the faculty of abstraction, by means of which objects 
are classified and arranged agreeably to natural or- 
der ; and the memory, by the use of which, each sep- 
arate idea or class of ideas, preserves its appropriate 
order in the mind. 

By the consideration of objects, we mean an ideal 
reproduction of the objects themselves ; and we as- 
certain the accuracy of the reproduction, by requir- 
ing the idea to be expressed in language. We desire 
to impress all who listen to us, at this time, with the 
importance of requiring the most precise language 
in this exercise. The greatest freedom should be su- 
lowed to the pupil, and his own choice of langraafe 
by no means embarrassed ; but there should be tne 
strictest watchfulness, at this point, and every im- 
propriety of language corrected after the pupil has 
given utterance to his thought in language of his own 
choosing. The effect of particular care at this point 
will be, to render the impression of the idea dear in 
the mind, by relieving it of the useless and incorrect 
verbiage with which it may be clothed ; and by that 
law of adaptation, or of adjustment, which we detect 
in each day's experience, but which is of so subtle a 
nature that it is not easily defined, the mind experi- 
ences the pleasurable sensation, so essential to its 
highest development, through the harmony of thought 
and correct utterance. 

We have referred to abstraction and memory as 
undergoing the operation of development, simulta- 
neously with the unfolding of other faculties of the 
intellect. It would be quite impossible for us with- 
in the limits assigned us for the evening, to speak of 
the various faculties which constitute the intellect 
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indiyidually, and in extenso. We can but barely 
name a few of tbem, and briefly hint at their func- 
tions. 

The knowledj^ received through the medium of 
the senses, (as for example,) smell, taste, touch, &c. 
is rendered available for our gratification in innume- 
rable ways, by the association of ideas. This affords 
another important agency, to be employed by the in- 
dividual who aims to secure a harmonious and exten- 
sive development. This we believe is an auxiliary 
too seldom employed, partly on account of the ab- 
sence of means necessarily to be used in experimen- 
tal teaching. 

A more careful classification of the associations 
which may be introduced into the present systems of 
instruction, would be a valuable contribution to edu- 
cational agencies. By the association of simple ideas 
or perceptions, we not only acquire those complex 
ideas through which the various qualities of objects 
are perceived by a single effort of the mind ; but, we 
also pass from one idea to another of similar import, 
and from the contemplation of one object to that of 
others having some relation to the first, in succession, 
and thus experience the mental operation called a 
train of thought. The importance of bringing this 
operation of the mind under the control of law, will 
be apparent to all, since it is an important element 
in the process of reasoninj^, by which the relation of 
cause and effect is determined. 

The effects of a correct operation of the mind in 
this particular, are true conclusions and sound judg- 
ment, without which man would be subject to a con- 
tinual succession of mistakes and mishaps. He 
would not only be found the victim of repeated dis- 
appointments, but his life and property would con- 
stantly be in jeopardy. 

The inharmonious development of those faculties 
by which a train of thought is evolved, causes the 
distinction between the man of comprehensive and 
correct jnd^ent, and him whose conclusions are al- 
ways unreliable, and generally formed exclusive of 
some of the facts material to the subject before his 
mind, or under the undue influence of one class of 
facts and a partial appreciation of the value of an- 
other. 

There is, moreover, no more pleasurable exercise 
of mind than the association of ideas. It is through 
this medium, that the scenes of the past are again 
brought before our view, and knowledge previously 
acquired is made available for our present advantage 
and putification. The practical use to be made of 
this function, in the development of the intellect, is to 
give to almost every perception, however uninterest- 
ing of itself, an interest and value, by means of a si- 
milarity in some of its aspects or relations to other 
ideas of a pleasing character, with which, by the pro- 
cess of association, it may be connected. It is the 
province of the educator to suggest the line of 
thought by which the desired connection may be 
reached. 

Finally, the incentive to intellectual efforts, pro- 
duced by an exhibition of the relations of hnotoledqe to 
PoiTfT, though not exerted at so early an age as those 
already treated of, is by far the most potent. The 
period of youthful life, when full intellectual develop- 
ment benns to assume its true importance, as the 
means of success in the various avocations to which, 
in after life, each shall devote himself, is one of con- 
scious strengfth, elastic vigor and undaunted hope. 

As we have already stated, we find some difficulty 
in giving a practical view of the operation of true in- 
tellectual development, without frequent allusion to 



the equally harmonious development of the body and 
the moral principle. We assert, emphatically, that 
man in his nighest development necessarily implies 
the loftiest attainments m morals, as well as the 
largest and truest development of mind and of body. 

Apart from his relation to God and immortality, 
the most important aspect in which he can be view- 
ed, as a moral agent, is with respect to his race ; and 
in this view we find, that without the moral equili- 
brium, which we have, during our discussion, con- 
stantly supposed to exist, the powers of the intellect 
and, also, tnose oi the body are liable to become in- 
creasingly perilous to the interests of mankind at 
large, if they are developed and augmented by inde- 
pendent and non-reciprocal action. While we have 
attempted to hint at the processes by which the in- 
tellect is developed, we have treated the question not 
as an independent matter, but as receiving those col- 
lateral infiueuces, and as being exempt from those 
associational embarrassments, which its relation to the 
physical and moral involves. 

Aspiration alter eminence, therefore, we must sup- 
pose to be directed toward the honorable callings of 
life. The stage of development now under consider, 
ation, supposes the mind to be prepared to enter upon 
the study of the higher brancnes of learning. We 
give it as our judgment, that at this point there may 
be improvement in the prevailing modes of instruc- 
tion. Our idea would make the labor of the instruc- 
tor onerous. It would require the same constant 
care and watchfulness over the mental condition of 
his pupils, as the skilful physician finds necessary in 
guarding his patient, during the hopeful days of con- 
valesence. He must understand not only the prin- 
ciples of his science and the general laws of their ad- 
nunistration, but he must understand his case. We 
do not mean to reflect on any of our co-workers ; 
we are speaking of the momentous office of develop- 
ing intellect in its truest sense. We do not say 
there can be perfection, even in this; but we aver that 
perfection should be our polar star, and our approach 
towards it should bear some rational proportion to 
our conscious remove from it. 

By a knowledge of the principles of natural science, 
we are enabled to realize our mutual dependence for 
the comforts of life, the means of physical improve- 
ment, and many of the agencies that contribute to 
the civilization of mankind. The influence which a 
familiarity with the operations of mind affords, is so 
strikingly illustrated oy facts in the history of our 
own public men, -and by the history and traditions 
of eloquence, that we do not deem it necessary to 
particularize. The ability to wield this influence is 
so fascinating, that no one, at all aware of its poten- 
cy, who has witnessed its effects, would hesitate, for a 
moment, to procure it, (were it purchasable,j however 
great the cost. The familiar exposition or the laws 
which govern its attainment, enforced by illustrations 
frequent and interesting, would involve some toil on 
the part of the instructor, but he would, we think, 
speedfly realize a full compensation in the intellectual 
vigor which would accrue to the learner, and which 
would eventuate in greatly increased power of mind. 
Knowledge is said to be power ; — ^it is an ackno^yl- 
edged axiom. Without it, however amiable the dis- 
position, however robust the frame, the moral pow- 
er of the individujd fails of its aim, and the physical 
energies are exerted, in vain, for the light given for 
our guidance. Knowledge constitutes the chief at- 
traction of social life. If it be a life of feeling rath- 
er than of thought, it is no less true. 

It should ever be borne in mind that the human in- 
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tellect is not provided with foil-fledged wings, upon 
which it may soar away to light and joy ; but that its 
more general and safe abode is among the tabernacles 
with which its nativity is identified, until the work of 
earth being done, it may take its flight, and soar forever 
to scenes and service of a loftier sphere. Its ascent to- 
wards *^ the lofty tops of distant thought, that men 
of common stature never saw," must be by slow but 
steady advances. The darkness that overhangs our 
onward course, must be dispelled by the light of the 
past. Association must assure us of success and 
safety, by reviving the souvenirs of bygone success- 
es ; and reason, looking back upon the wake, must 
hold steadily the helm of our exploring intellect, as 
we glide onward, confident in the faith of ascertain- 
ing fact. We must not be restive of the restraints 
which fact opposes to fancy ; but, confident in the ge- 
nius of intellect that presides over our destiny, — 
proud of the conventionality which permits us to be 
classed as men of mind, — the circumstances of life can 
abridge our happiness only so far as the infirmities 
of our physical nature may interrupt our bodily com- 
fort, and as the moral doubts whicn invest human de- 
generacy may nuur our vision of future life. 

We look forward with pleasing anticipation to the 
time when the cause of education in its follest sense, 
shall be regarded as the noblest among the objects 
that engage the attention of our race ; — when every 
facility that experience may approve, shall be sup- 
plied, and the proudest efforts oi genius shall be de- 
voted to the promotion of human development, in all 
the relations pertaining to the well-being of our race. 
J. F. Stoddard, Chairman QmuniUee, 

August^ 1855. 

BEFOBTOir SCHOOL DISOIPUKB. 

Fellow Teachers: — This theme, presented by 
a former Executive Committee of our Association, 
offers a wide field for discussion; nor are an^ 
' landmarks or boundaries set up to direct our inqui- 
ries and control our considerations. We are left 
to our own discretion, whether we will regard 
" school discipline " as synonymous with education in 
general, that is, the training of the entire man, men- 
tally, morally and physically ; or, in a more limited 
sense, referring to those sygtems of government or 
control best adapted to secure order and regularity 
in the school room ; or, in a still more restricted 
sense, to treat of our subject as applicable alone to 
those />um5A7n«n<9 and penalties imposed upon the pu- 
pil, for disobedience and neglect of duty. We will 
not, therefore, confine ourself exclusively to any one 
view of the subject, but consider it in different lights 
and from various points of observation. 

In its moat general sense, school discipline em- 
braces the whole of education, which is defined " to 
comprehend all that series of instruction and disci- 
pline which is intended to enlighten the understand- 
ing, correct the temper, and form the habits and 
manners of youth, and fit them for usefolness in their 
future stations." To prepare our youth for the du- 
ties and realities of lire, is the object of the school; 
and it is a consideration of immense importance, 
how we shall make the school best fitted to discharge 
80 great a responsibility. It is necessary that all 
the faculties and powers of the pupil should receive 
their due share oicultivation. The discipline of one 
power or faculty of the individual, at the expense, or 
to the neglect of another, would be injudicious and 
prejudicial to the interests of the whole. The train- 
ing of the mental faculties does not, as is too gener 
ally the opinion, embrace the sum total of education, 



and ought not, as is unfortunately too often the case, 
to be effected at the risk or loss of health and phys- 
ical development. Nor, can that man be said to be 
thoroughly disciplined whose, cultivation consists 
alone in the exhibition of mere brute strength. In 
this age we require a complete development of the 
faculties — mental, moral and physical — to form the 
perfect man, and the nearer we attain this in our 
schools, the nearer do we approach perfection. 

The romantic age of chivalry presents us with 
striking illustrations of the imperfections of that 
discipline, which, despising the gentle arts of peace, 
sougnt human excellence alone on the field of bat- 
tle, and in deeds of martial valor. The knight er- 
rant, disciplined alone in the use of the weapons of 
war and tne chase, glorying in the possession of 
great physical strength and endurance, imperious 
and implacable, fierce and revengeful, contemning 
the study of letters and the cultivation of science, 
sought glory and renown in the lists of the tourna- 
ment, amid fierce encounter and bloody fight. The. 
paths of honor were sought and found alone in fields 
bestrewed with gore. The Hnmanites despised and 
neglected, found refuge and protection in the dim 
cloisters of the convent. So great was the neglect 
of mental cultivation, that it was no reproach for 
nobility, and even royalty itself, to attest its sanc- 
tion by a mark, not being sufficiently educated to 
write its own name. The uncultivated popular 
mind recognized " might " and not ** right " as the 
arbiter of human affairs. Constantly familiar with 
scenes of violence, blooshed and wrong, the masses 
shrank as a timid herd from the power of those, who 
placed no value on human lives, and considered hu- 
man suffering as sport. The mental powers were 
not enlightened, the heart received no cultivation, 
and as a consequence, viewed in the light of Chris- 
tianity, the whole character was a deformity. Nor 
is the illustration foreign to our subject. We have 
our knights errant, not armed cap-a-pie nor mount- 
ed for battle, it is true, yet it is upon these the dis- 
cipline of the school should be brought to bear. — 
We find them in the cock pit, and, progressing 
through the various stages of cruelty and blood, be- 
hold them as the heroes and champions of the ring, — 
the admired Tom Hyers and the lauded Yankee 
Sullivans of the day. 

The cultivation of the mental, to the neglect of 
the moral faculties, is more to be deprecated, in this 
age, than the strong arm and the sturdy frame of the 
pugilist. " Knowledge is power," and the power 
that knowledge gives, uncontrolled by virtuous con- 
siderations, is immense. The cultivated intellect 
may now attain wealth, position, influence and hon- 
or, but if the baser qualities be not in subjection to 
moral influences — if the discipline of the heart be 
not sufficient to control the passions incident to a 
fallen human nature — ^unhallowed pride, unbridled 
ambition, insatiable avarice and greedy lust, will not 
scruple to use any means to attain a desired end. — 
To secure preferment, and place, no sacriflce would 
be spared by one upon whom the obligations of mo- 
rality have no binding force, and who has not been 
taught to consider others rights' paramount to his 
own opportunity. There was one with whose deeds 
you are all familiar, possessing talents of a high or- 
der ; fitted in mind and person for noble deeds, ex- 
hibiting great abilities both to devise and execute, 
diligent in dutv, brave as the bravest in battle, who 
shed his blood in the cause he had espoused ; the 
pride of the people, poets sung his praises and eu- 
logists did him honor ; yet, with all his honors, his 
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heroism aDd his daring exploits, he fell ; the accurs- 
ed lust for extrayagance, made him greedy of foreign 
gold, and, not having the morcU heroism to resist so 
great a temptation, he has left as to execrate and 
abhor, as a traitor's, the name of Benedict Arnold. 

In pleasing contrast with the traitor's we woald 
contemplate the character of his cotemporary, 
(Gen. Joseph Reed) who, though tempted to defec- 
tion by an offer of £10,000, indignantW replied, " I 
am not worth purchasing, but such as 1 am, the king 
of Great Britain is not rich enough to buy me." 

The Bail Road swindlers, the Bank defaulters, and 
the fancy stock speculators of the day, should, were 
we wise, teach us to beware of putting faith or funds 
in the hands of those who are not known to be mor- 
al men ; and admonish us, too, that the discipline of 
the head, should, in youth, be accompanied by dis- 
cipline of the heart. The mental powers may be 
cultivated to a high degree, may be stimulated to 
the acquisition of great knowledge, while the heart 
may remain a barren desert, without a single oasis 
to cheer or relieve — without love or kindness, sym- 
pathy or charity. 

It is impossible to cultivate the heart, without a 
discipline of the understanding, — ^to train human 
nature to the practice of virtue, without the exer- 
cise of correct reason and sound judgment ; but 
both mental and moral faculties may be cultivated, 
to the entire neglect of the physical, and thus by 
rigorous acetism and nrotracted study, health may 
be impaired and usefulness destroyed. How often, 
on account of the ignorance, or the neglect of the 
laws of Physiology and Hygiene, have we to deplore 
the enfeebled powers and diminished energies of 
those, whose intellectual force and moral worth 
challenge our love and admiration. Nor is the dis- 
cipline of the physical with the intellectual, more 
incompatible, than of the intellectual with the moral; 
for the stronger the physical powers, the greater the 
strength, activity and endurance, other things being 
equal, of all the other, faculties. 

Children are naturally imitative and inquisitive, — 
Prompted by nature alone, there is a constant and 
insatiable desire after knowledge. The senses, like 
so many telegraphic wires, are busily employed in 
transmitting ideas of the external, material world 
without, to the soul within. Every new impression 
on the mind, — eveiy clear, distinct idea, operates as 
a new stimulus to increasing effort and expansion, 
ministering fresh food to an appetite unappeased 
and unappeasable. The child controlled by nature's 
impulses observes the size, weight, color and form 
of material objects, — the manner, structure and ex- 
pression of language---it particularizes and com- 
pares, generalizes and judges everything that is the 
object sensation. This is nature's discipline. The 
author of its existence has implanted in it the germs 
for cultivation and improvement, and the thoughtful, 
philosophical teacher will endeavor to pursue the 
path indicated by Nature herself, and following her 
teachings will be guided aright, while he who neg- 
lects the promptings of a sure monitor will as cer- 
tainly fail. The natural powers of children, though 
buoyant and elastic, may be crushed ; the inquisitive 
desire may be repressed ; and the imitative faculties 
be impaired by unwise discipline and indiscreet 
management. Availing ourselves, then, of the light 
which nature affords, it should be our constant effort 
to stimulate the inquisitive and imitative disposi- 
tions of children, and give them a right direction 
in the pursuit of knowledge. It is a mistaken idea, 
that books alone are the best sources of wisdom, and 



that if children are confined to the recitation of the 
text-book, they may be educated. Such an error is 
a frequent and fatal one. Children, at their first 
entrance into school are generally taught, from the 
book, the 26 letters of the alphabet, and their in- 
struction consists in this teaching and nothing 
else ; and as thev advance, the book — the booh — con- 
tains the sum of their knowledge to be acquired. — 
Is it a wonder, that the versatile human mind, thus 
cramped down to one dull routine, will often fly with 
loathing and disgust at the name and sight of a 
book? "Nature with open volume stands," and 
woods, winds, and waters ; earth, air and sky, are so 
many texts to teach the wonders and mysteries of 
Creation. Here the student never wearies nor grows 
faint, and 'tis from this ponderous tome that children 
read their first lessons. Let instruction in the works 
of nature, be accompanied by the teaching from 
books, and that which was before dull and insiped 
will be undertaken with a relish and delight. If the 
perceptive powers are kept in active and profitable 
exercise, it will be the duty of the instructor so to 
discipline the mind, as to fix t^e attention solely and 
undividedly upon a given subject for a given time. 
During the time so employed, which at first should 
be short, and gradually increased as the powers are 
capable of enduring it, the mind should be so in- 
terested as to forget, for the time, everything else. 
How oft^n is it a source of mortification and regret 
— and perhaps your own experience will confirm our 
remark — that we are unable so to fix our attention 
upon the page we have perused, or the sermon we 
have heard, as to give any correct idea of the sub- 
ject of the writing or discourse. 

This is the result of an improper discipline of our 
powers. To fix the child's attention requires ener- 
gy, study and versatility on part of the teacher, and 
on these do much of his excellence depend. 

Children must be encouraged to think — to desire 
to know the meaning and reason of things ; to study 
principles rather than rules, and to acquire ideas 
rather than words. If they are thus early disci plin- 
ed to reason clearly and accurately from cause to 
effect, lind from effect to cause, t'he judgment will 
be correct in its conclusions and selr-reliant in its 
operations. I ndependence of thought, based on 
principles of reason, will be thus established, and 
nothing will be passed over that is not clearly and 
accurately understood and mastered. One of the 
great faults of the day is the superficial character 
of our teaching. A most important consideration 
In connection with school, beside the actual knowl- 
edge acquired, is the habit of study, and the disci- 
pline which it gives for future investigations. As 
the ancient athletae, about to contend for the prizes 
awarded to feats of strength and activity in the pub- 
lic games, were put to the severest discipline to train 
them for the exciting contest ; so the individual with 
ns,where ** the mind's the standard of the man" must 
enter the arena thoroughly trained, to ensure suc- 
cess in the battle of life. 

The disposition to force scholars through the pa- 
ges of a book or through various studies, i nthe least 
possible time, is as ridiculous as it is injurious. It 
is no uncommon thing to find pupils thus trained, 
who have gone through the pages of a Geography, 
and yet do not know, when questioned, whether they 
have ever seen the earth ; or through the Arithme- 
tic without knowing the Multiplication Table, or 
being able to note and numerate five consecutive 
figures. This is no fancy sketch, it is a fact ; and 
hundreds of our schools, we regret to say, are car- 
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ried on in this maQoer, and among these may be 
found some of very high pretensions, whose long 
catalogue of studies prescribed for a very short cur- 
riculunif gives ample evidence that quantity not qual- 
ity is the object to be attained. It will be very cor- 
rectly inferred that such schools afford very little, 
either of instruction or discipline. We would then 
that whatever is attempted, and it would be well not 
to attempt too much, should be done thoroughly. 

The memory should receive diligent and careful 
cultivation. Like every other faculty of the mind 
or body, we may by over-exertion do as much inju- 
ry to it, as by total neglect. We may, by attempting 
to crowd it with unimportant matter, such as names, 
dates and figures, render it like a lumber warehouse^ 
in which there is stowed a little that is valuable, 
and that little, enveloped by the rubbish, very hard 
to find. To discipline the memory, the attention 
mast be at command, and nothing should be requir- 
ed to be retained in the mind, but what is absolute- 
ly essential. Thus, as a general thing, the definitions 
and rules of every science should be committed to 
memory; — and consequently those text books are the 
most valuable, other things being equal, which ex 
press definitions and rules in the most simple, con- 
cise and accurate language. 

Conscience, by some termed the moral sense, is 
that power or faculty by which we judge of right 
and wrong, or of what is lawful or nnlajvful. To 
keep this principle in active exercise should be the 
constant aim of the instructor, for it is only after 
oft repeated efforts and unremitting practice, that 
its decisions may be relied on. *' Do right" should 
be the rule of action; and everything that cannot be 
measured by this invariable standard, should have 
the verdict of conscience enforced upon it. The 
rules of morality may be comprehended in our duty 
to God and Mankind, and it should be part of our 
study to discipline the mind of the pupil to the con- 
templation of these duties, and the heart to their 
willing and constant performance. The young mind 
cannot be taught too early the precepts of duty, and 
the seed thus sown in a virgin soil cannot but pro- 
duce a bountiful harvest. The christian virtues must 
be inculcated if we would have a christian people ; 
.and the earlier they are taught, the more firmly and 
deeply will they be impressed. The school, no less 
than the family, should be held responsible for the 
moral as well as mental training of children. They 
ought to co-operate with, and assist each other; but 
neglect on the part of one, although it will render 
the task doubly difficult, will not absolve the other. 
Nor need such teaching interfere with the interests, 
or prejudice the feelings, of any sect or denomination 
calling themselves Christian. As the first and great 
duty of mankind, is the service of the Almighty Cre- 
ator and Preserver of the Universe, the attributes 
of Deity — our responsibility as immortal and ac- 
countable creatures — a veneration for sacred things 
— the remembrance of the Sabbath day — the abhor- 
rence of profanity and intemperance, should all be 
unfolded to the minds of the pupils, and impressed 
upon their hearts. So also the duties we owe man- 
kind should constantly be exhibited, both by pre- 
cept and example. The rule of action " to do to 
others as we would that others do to us " dictated 
by the Great Teacher himself, should find a con- 
stant echo from the lips of the christian instruc- 
tor. Obedience to parental authority — reverence 
for age — a strict regard for justice — the recognition 
of the rights of others — an unimpeachable veracity 
— an appreciation of true honor— an unflinching | 



honesty of intention and action — a liberality of 
thought and means, are some of the prominent vir- 
tues, which should furnish texts for many an admo- 
nition as well as reproof. *' Line upon line and pre- 
cept upon precept " should be presented and en- 
forced. The Teacher*8 eyes ana ears should ever 
be as open to check the profane word, as the use 
of false syntax, and to see and reprove an unjust 
action, as to see and correct a false exercise in fig- 
ures. Constant vigilance and unwearied discipline 
will alone, by the blessing of Providence, produce 
a moral and conscientious people. 

With the training of the mind, and the cultiva- 
tion of the heart, we include the discipline of the 
body. The curious structure of ** the nouse I live 
in" — the functions of the various parts of this won- 
derful building — and the means necessary to prevent 
its ruin and decay, are subjects of vital importance 
— full of interest, and as capable of being imparted 
in their rudiments, as the first principles of any oth- 
er science. It is not our idea, by teaching the ele- 
mentary principles of Physiology and Hygiene, to 
make, according to the " quack" phrase, "every man 
his own doctor;" but to teach those general rules 
of action which will preserve health, prolong life, 
and prevent the impositions of ignorant pretenders. 
It is a well attested fact, that instead of promoting 
comfort and health, and of communicating that 
knowledge which will prevent disease, our schools 
themselves hare been fruitful sources of pain, suffer- 
ing, and permanent deformity. 

An inspection of the school houses, especially of 
the rural districts, will confirm this statement, as they 
are generally badly located, poorly built, and incon- 
veniently constructed, being without proper light- 
ing, heating and ventilation, fitted with furniture of 
the roughest fashion, and in fact, affording for edu- 
cational purposes, nothing save a sorry shelter from 
winter's winds, and summer's sultriness. 

Even little children may be disciplined to ob- 
serve those general rules of Hygiene which tend 
greatly to health and comfort. 

Thus, cleanliness of the skin and of the clothes 
should be insisted on, until it is habitually observed. 
Directions should be given and frequently repeated 
in relation to the preservation of the teeth, and the 
manner of securing it ; thereby conducing to general 
health, securing individual comfort, and adding 
much to personal appearance. As an erect position 
of the body in sitting or standing, strengthens the 
system and gives it dignity and beauty otherwise 
unattainable, children should be disciplined to ob- 
serve with military precision those graceful postures, 
Children should be taught the necessity of exercise, 
and on the other hand, should learn that every ex- 
cess produces a reaction and is followed, sooner or 
later, with an appropriate punishment, — and that ev- 
ery part of the system may be injured by extreme 
and protracted labor. The effects of light, heat and 
air may be described, and brought by simple illus- 
trations to the comprehension of youthful pupils. — 
These are but very few of the numberless suggestions 
that might be given on this subject, but sufficient 
has besn shown, we think, to demonstrate its impor- 
tance, and the practicability of disciplining the 
school to an observance of its general rules. 

In the second view of our subject, we would refer 
to those systems necessaiy to secure order and reg- 
ularity in the school room. The discipline of the 
school, in this sense, is intended not only to form the 
manners and habits of the individual youth, but also 
to secure for the whole that quiet and sobriety of 
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behavior, necessary to the pursuit of teaching and 
learning. 

In civil society, every individual must sacrifice 
some part of his natural liberty^ for the benefit of the 
whole — ^he must take his share of all the burdens and 
responsibilities, arising from the establishment of 

fovemment and the administration of its affairs. — 
[e must recognize the rights of others to the same 
privileges he claims for himself, giving life, liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness, with only such neces* 
saipr restrictions as the welfare of the community re- 
quires. 

As the State takes its character from the indi- 
viduals that compose it, a responsibility devolves 
upon each member to perform well his part and to 
discharge all the duties incumbent upon him. A 
failure, on part of one, detracts from the excellence 
of the whole. The school is a miniature state^ and 
the discipline of the school should be directed as 
much to secure the excellence of the future citizen, 
as the brilliance of the future scholar. To be a good 
citizen of the State, each scholar should be disci- 
plined to the willing surrender of his personal feel- 
ings and inclinations, for the benefit of the school. — 
For instance, the habit of desisting from conversa- 
tion at certain times, because it interferes with oth- 
ers' study or recitation in the school room, would,in 
afterlife, be still observed in the public lecture room 
or the concert. The habit of estimating right as the 
rule of action, not might — of judging from principle 
and not by passion, will fit the pupil for the duties 
of the jury box or legislative hal Is. That discipline 
which distinguishes between liberty and license, — 
which draws a broadline between unbridled passion 
and wholesome self-respect and restraint, should be 
the discipline of the schooli?. As American citizens 
we cannot but feel interested, and as American 
Teachers we ought not but feel the greatest respon- 
sibility, in relation to thi? subject. The peculiaritv 
of our Government, which derives its great excel- 
lence and strength from the virtue and intelligence 
of the masses of the people, is to be preserved by 
the diligent discipline of the District Schools. The 
resistance to the authority of Law, manifested in 
many cases throughout our land, by open defiance, 
— the escape of cold blooded murderers bv the cor- 
ruption of juries and the subornation of the public 
press, — the deeply laid schemes of politicians and 
the tricks and gambling for political ascendencv, — 
the aggressive, predatory spirit manifesting itself in 
high places — the fillibastering bravado of those who 
glory in the title of " Young America,"Jare all symp- 
toms of a dreadful malady in the body of society, 
which, if incurable, must at least be prevented from 
spreading. Nor is it alone in society at large that 
these evils exist. Even in our legislative halls,scene8 
of rowdyism and vulgarity are sometimes exhibited, 
by those whom we are accustomed to call honorable 
and gentle. 

To secure a correct discipline in the school, there 
must be a proper organization and systematic gov- 
ernment. Discipline is the result of methodical 
arrangement. To facilitate this arrangement, it is al- 
most indispensible that the school have a large con- 
venient house or room, furnished with all the appli- 
ances which secure comfort and neatness, and 
promote good taste. At the commencement of the 
school we would ascertain by examination the men- 
tal qualifications of each pupil ; assign to each his 
duties and the exact time at which, it is expected, 
they will be performed. A schedule of the exerci- 
ses shoald be made, interspersing, with the severer 



duties, times for relaxation and amusement, for sing- 
ing, and for social discussions of moral duty. All 
should be required to observe the appointed times 
and their corresponding duties of business or pleas- 
ure, nor ever to permit one exercise to trespass for 
one moment on another. 

Punctuality and accuracy will thus be made a 
constant discipline, and order and quiet be easily 
secured. While employt-d, let the mental, moral or 
physical powers act rapidly and vigorously ; never 
so long as to produce weariness and disgust, but 
with that snrightliness and variety which always 
give their cnarms of pleasure and profit For a 
lurther consideration of this subject, we woald di- 
rect your attention to the exceedingly interesting 
and valuable report of Mr. Oowdery, upon the San- 
dusky schools, to be found in the Ohio Journal 
of Education and the New York Teacher 

As we find no two human faces precisely alike, 
neither are two minds found exhibiting exactly the 
same powers and peculiarities ; such being the case, 
we should not apply to all, uneonditionally, the same 
modes of government and instruction. The disci- 
pline suitable for one, might do great injury, if ap- 
plied to another of different organization; — that ap- 
plied to a rough, rugged boy, and esteemed light, 
might overpower and crash the more delicate and 
sensitive girl. It will be necessary, then, for the 
teacher to make humanity a deep study, endeavor- 
ing to note the many different points of character, 
and to ascertain the means by which each may be 
made accessible. He will be obliged to assist the 
weak and wavering — to cheer the desponding — to 
repress the froward and to force the sluggish. The 
desire for acquisition or the effort to excel, will 
prompt the larger number to successful effort; 
the hope of reward, the love of parents, or the ap- 
proving smile of the diligent instructor, may excite 
others to duty ; but there are some, generally few in 
number compared with the whole, upon whom no or- 
dinary motive seems to have the slightest influence. 
Brought up, perhaps, amidst home influences unfa- 
vorable to excellence of any kind, — thrown by cir- 
cumstances of poverty and misfortune amidst asso- 
ciations of vice and immorality, they have already 
become disciplined to disregard the gentle persua- 
sions and allurements of virtue and right, consider- 
ing them only as the indications of indecision and 
fear, in those who offer them. Another few, sur- 
rounded by luxuries and wealth ; accustomed to re- 
ceive flattery and attention ; uncontrolled in pas- 
sion and prejudice ; whose whims and caprices have 
been indulged to the extent of their wisnes, cannot 
surrender in school what they have always consid- 
ered their right at home. The petted, pampered 
and selfish child cannot submit his own inclinations 
and desires to any rules and regnlations, which do 
not comport with his accustomed comfort and con- 
venience. 

We have chosen our illustrations from those 
extremes of character found in our schools, which 
more than all others have need of careful disci- 
pline, both to secure order and quiet in the school 
and 'Ho prepare them for the duties of life.'* — 
Such characters not only require much care for 
their individual welfare, bat also on account of the 
evil influence their example may exert upon others. 
To discipline a school containing so many phases of 
character (and all schools possess them to a greater 
or less extent) is a work of great difficulty ; requir- 
ing the exercise of qs^ij^fa ftPCSft^^^'Pe^ ^^^' 
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One indispensable quality in the teacher, is the 
ability for self-government, as he only is fit to gov- 
ern others who can control himself. The gen- 
tle and humanizing influences of love and charity 
should be diligently cultivated and constantly ex- 
ercised, to restrain the forward and vicious, and di- 
rect their wandering eyes and wayward feet to that 
course ** whose ways are pleasantness and whose 
paths are peace." That exercise of kindness and 
philanthropy, which descends to the level of igno- 
rance, misfortune and crime, sympathising with 
their sorrow, ministering to their comfort, and bear- 
ing, as on wings of love, the despised and the deso- 
late to a higher sphere, is the glorious mission of 
charity and duty. Philanthropists long ago discov- 
ered, what the Christian World is now beginning to 
realize, that in the language of the homely proverb 
— "an ounce of prevention is worth a pound of 
eure " — and also " that school houses are cheaper 
than prisons/' and that for the low, the depraved, 
and the outcast, there is hope of reform, if but an 
** asylum " be afforded as a refuge. Enlightened hu- 
manity rejoices in the wonder-working efforts of 
christian charity, which takes vice by the hand and 
leads it back to virtue ; reclaiming in many instan- 
ces even old offenders who have grown gray in evil 
and sin. The punishment of the prison, unassisted 
by moral aids, only serves to restrain the offender 
as long as he remains enclosed within its walls, and 
when released he returns to the world, the most de- 
termined enemy of good and a most potent emissa- 
ry of sin. His heart is as hard as the stones of his 
prison, because he has not felt the soothing sympa- 
thy of kind words, nor heard the sweet whisperings 
of hope. The mere exercise of force or confine- 
ment may extort labor, but in men can never pro- 
duce anything but hatred and desire for revenge. — 
The discipline, of the school, however, is but rarely 
employed for the reform of inveterate habits in 
children, but rather for the correction of thought- 
less waywardness, or neglect. When such cases do 
occur, kindness, gentleness, and firmness must cha- 
racterize the first attempts to reform the offender. 
These may fail. The influence of love, tenderness, 
and persuasion is powerful, but not omnipotent. If 
the Great Teacher, the embodiment of kindness 
and love, denounces punishment against those who 
are perverse and rebellious, it is not possible that 
fallible man should govern by means of a milder, 
gentler code. Parental love and kindness are not 
incompatible with discipline, nor is the law of love 
in contradiction to the law of compulsion. ** He 
thatspareth the rod hateth his son ; but he that 
loveth him chasteneth him' betimes." Nor does 
this high authority fail to denounce a punishment 
for the neglect of these laws, both upon the parent 
and child ; for it is said " a foolish son is a grief to 
his father, and a bitterness to her that bare him." — 
The parent, constituted by nature as the guardian of 
the child, delegates, for the purpose of education, to 
the teacher the authority to instruct, and also what- 
ever power may be necessary for the accomplish- 
ment of the object. The teacher stands to this ex- 
tent in loco parentis, and possesses, or should pos- 
ses?, just so much power. With Mr. Page we agree 
that, other things being equal, **the minimum of 
punishment is the maximum of excellence." Whilst 
we would caution against an improper exercise of 
coercive measures, we would, en the other hand» not 
advise tho abandonment of corpoial punishment. 

We know there are those who are averse to corpo- 
ral punishment in school, but we think that until 



human nature is radically improved, until we have 
teachers of a different character generally, and until 
parental influence is properly exercised, ''the good 
time coming" when* it may be dispensed with, will 
vet be long expected. The remedy proposed usual- 
ly as a substitute for corporal punishment, is, when 
all else fails to correct and reform, to turn the of- 
fender from the school as incorrigible. As the 
school is an appropriated agent " to discipline youth 
properly to perform the duties of life," we would 
earnestly protest against delegating that duty to 
the "house of correction" or the prison, at least, 
until all legal and proper means are employed to 
prevent it ; for when the discipline of tne school 
fails to reach the offender, the discipline of the pris- 
on is generally the result. 

We have no more sympathy with that class of re- 
formers, whose puling, sickening sentimentality 
moves them to denounce the infliction of physical 
suffering, given in extreme cases, than witn those 
who see in the rod the grand panacea for every 
wrong, and esteem the proverb literally true, that 
he who is not lavish in dispensing that cure must 
really hate his child. Chancellor Kent in his Com- 
mentaries, remarks that " it is equally a mistake in 
politics and in law to consider mankind degraded to 
the lowest depths of vice, or to suppose them act- 
ing under the uniform government of virtue. Man 
has a mixed character, and practical wisdom does 
not admit of such extreme conclusions." What ap- 
plies here we think is equally applicable to the 
school: for, 

" There in each breast, each active power dilates, 
Which broils whole nations and convulses States : 
There reigns, by turns alternate, love and hate, 
Ambition burns, and factious rebels prate ; 
And in a smaller range, a smaller sphere. 
The dark deformities of man appear. 
Yet there the gentler virtues kindred claim. 
There Friendship lights her pure untainted flame, 
There mild Benevolence delights to dwell, 
And sweet Contentment rests, without her cell : 
And there, *mid many a stormy soul, we find 
The good of heart, the intelligent of mind." 

We think if character is not uniformly good, nor 
generally bad, neither should punishment all con- 
form to one invariable kind or degree. 

In conclusion, we will say to you, Fellow Teach- 
ers, that upon your efforts depends, to a very great 
degree, the character of the next generation. I'o 
your keeping is confided a most sacred trust. How 
will ynu discharge that responsibility 7 If well ; 
many will rise up hereafter and call you blessed ; if 
badly, the maledictions of those whom you might 
have benefitted and did not, will as surely follow 
you. The discipline of the school, then, in what- 
ever light you may view it, is well worth your seri- 
ous attention and study. The past, in our history, 
reveals much that is grand and glorious, upon which 
the patriot's heart delights to dwell ; — the present 
offers us a wide field in which to labor as patriots, 
philanthropists, christian men and teachers; — 
and to the future we look with animating hopes and 
earnest desires. But, remember " a materializing 
luxury, a depraved literature, a corrupting pros- 
perity, an ill used liberty, — these are some of the 
chasms into which " Young America " may plunge^ 
against which Young America must he guarded" 

To your discipline and guardianship we commit 

e work. Digitized by V^OOV Itl 

A. M, Gow, Ch^. Om. 
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^S" This month the Journal begins to present its 
nsnal variety ; and next month we hope to bring up 
all back matter. 

^S" The charges of Judges Hayes and Gilmore 
deserve attentive perusal ; the sketch of Gov. Pol- 
lock's address makes one wish for the whole produc- 
tion ; and Prof. Wines' tells of a great era in the 
town of Washington. 

iNsnTDTBs or County Normal Schools will be in 
session during the present month in the following 
counties : 

Indiana — At Indiana, one month from Sept. 25. 

Potter — At Coudersport, one month, from Oct. 1. 

W^estmorel'd, at Greensburg, 1 week, from Oct. 8. 

McKean, at Smethport, one month, from Oct. 13. 

Chester, at West Chester, 1 week, from Oct. 15. 

Lawrence, at New Castle, 3 days, from Oct. 22. 



jf^ The proceedings of the Montgomery Countv 
Teachers' Institute which commenced on the 13th 
of August; those of the Centre county Normal 
School held at Howard, during the summer ; of the 
Perry Co. Teachers' Association at Newport, in 
June, and of several others, are omitted for want 
of room; as are the able circulars of the Co. Super- 
intendents of Perry and Butler counties, which are 
too long for this number. 

SCHOOL BE0I8TEB. 

Messrs. Murray & Stoek, of Lancaster, will pub- 
lish, within the present month, (Oct.) " The Penn- 
sylvania Common School Reoistkr ; a permanent re- 
cord for schools of every grade ; so arranged as to 
exhibit all the useful statistics and important events 
of the school, and furnish full data for the monthly 
reports required by law." By Amos Row, of the 
Lancaster High School. 

The pages of this work are about the same size 
as that of the monthly report now furnished by the 
School Department, and tlie book will contain as 
many pages as will embrace the operations of one 
school for four or five years ; the object being to 
have in every school a full and permanent record of 



its operations, at all times, for reference by teachers, 
Directors and parents. 

This is a most valuable idea ; and, put in form, as 
it has been, by one of our best practical teachers, it can- 
not but facilitate the teacher's labors and prove satis- 
factory to parents and Directors. We hail it as a most 
important step in the ever onward progress of the 
schools. 



T&S PRACTICAL TEACHEE. 

The same publishers will have ready for sale in a 
few days, a new work called 
" The Practical Teacher ; or, familiar explanations 

and illustrations of the modus operandi of the 

schoolroom, byE. Lamborn, of Lancaster countv. 

112 pages. Small 8vo. Neatly bound in cloth. 

Price 50 cents." 

We have had the privilege of examining a part o f 
this work in MS. and feel confident that it will add 
to the reputation of its author, who is one of our 
most successful teachers, at the same time that it 
will benefit the profession. It is divided into eight 
chapters : 1. On the art of Teaching ; 2. On the 
Alphabet, Spelling and Reading : 3. On English 
Grammar; 4. On Arithmetic ; 5. On Geography ; 6. 
On Geometry and Algebra ; 7. How to increase the 
teacher's salary ; and 8. Miscellaneous. 

THE COUNTY 8TJFERIHTENBENCT. 

In the fifteen months of its existence and active 
operations, this important feature in the school sys- 
tem of the State has gone through changes which 
are equal to years of ordinary experience. Many of 
the officers first selected have resigned and been 
succeeded by others. Many false estimates and ex- 
pectations of the office itself, have been corrected or 
are in the course of settlement by public opinion . 
Many valuable results of this new agency in the 
system are already apparent. 

In regard to the officers first chosen, it was natural 
and almost unavoidable that a large portion of them 
should, on trial, prove unfit for the duties of the 
station. The nature of those duties was unknown 
to the great majority of the Directors on whom the 
task of selection devolved : still the selection was 
most wisely entrusted to the District directorship 
Even if there had been, as there was not, any better 
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qualified body in the State, to make the choice, it 
was the best and wisest course that could be taken to 
entrust it to them. By this means the Superin ten- 
dency has been kept out of politics. By this means, 
too, that confidential and friendly relation between 
the Directors and the Superintendents, which should 
exist between officers so intimately connected in the 
discharge of their respective duties, has been pre. 
served ; and finally by this means a new motive has 
been infused into the various Boards, not only here- 
after to select the best man for the office, but to 
sustain him and to improve the schools for the sake 
of their own as well as his reputation. 

The nature of the office being now well known, 
there 'will be little danger, hereafter, of many im- 
proper selectons. In fact the changes announced, 
by appointment, almost every month, show that fit- 
ness is the great object in view. The advocates of 
the Superintendency, it is true, regret the loss of such 
men as Laughlin of Juniata, Nicholson of Beaver and 
Smith of Delaware ; but they hail with delight the 
fact that to succeed the eighteen who have already 
resigned the office, scarcely one has been appointed 
who is not an experienced practical teacher. Of the 
six announced in this number of the Journal, all are 
believed to have been such. This single fact speaks 
volumes, and shows the rapidity with which the office 
fts the head of the teaching profession, is assuming 
ilB true professional rank. 

Among the false estimates and expectations enter- 
tained of the office, two have been especially injurious^ 
The ujQthinking seemed to suppose that the County 
Superintendent could, by some little less than miracu- 
lous process, bring into existence a full supply of 
well qualified teachers. This was the first and most 
general error. The other was confined to Directors ; 
many Boards seeming to think that the Superinten- 
dent was to relieve them of all the labor of their 
office, and leave them nothing but an honoroble sine- 
cure. Both these misconceptions were, for a time, 
highly injurious to the Superintendency, and through 
it to the schools. But both are now rapidly becom. 
ing dissipated. Good teachers, it istrae, are rallying 
round their professional head — the County Superin- 
tendent, and active Directors are much assisted by 
him in the discharge of their proper duties ; but both 
feel that their duties are increased — not lightened — 
by an office, whose chief purpose is to bring the pub- 
lic eye to bear fully and unceasingly upon the man- 
ner of their fulfilment. 

Amongst the great results of the office, the first 
is, the purgation of the teachers profession, by its 
direct agency in the public examinations, of thousands 
of persons who were " in it but not of it :" — those 
incompetent, ignorant, so-called teachers, who were 
deficient in every quality of fit instructors of youth. 
Many such may yet remain, but the great mass of 
them have been winnowed out. The next great re- 



sult is found in those associations and efforts for 
mutual improvement amongst teachers, which we 
behold in almost every county, and always, were there 
is a fit Superintendent, conducted under his care and 
control. The last result which will now be named, 
consists of those public and valuable instructions 
and advices, given by County Superintendents to 
Directors and Teachers in the discharge of their 
several duties, based upon that thorough knowledge 
of the state of the schools and the districts which 
has been derived from full official visitation. 

To present something approaching to a full view of 
thisdepartment,we have devoted a large portion of this 
No. to the official documents of a number of county 
superintendents. We ask the reader's careful peru- 
sal of them. At first, it might be supposed that 
sameness would pervade all these circulars ; but it 
will be found that they are marked by great variety 
of recommendation, and present a very full and in- 
teresting view of the condition of the respective 
counties. In this connexion, also, the full and able 
notes of an *• Educational Exploration," by the effi- 
cient superintendent of Potter county, copied from 
the Highland Patriot at Coudersport, will be found 
especially valuable and interesting. This document 
alone is worth, to the county, five times the salary 
of the officer. 

On the whole, though we never doubted tho utility 
or ultimate success of the County Superintendency, 
its first year's operations have fully come up to our 
highest expectations ; and we feel that no apology is 
necessary for devoting so much of this number to its 
doings. 



PT7BLIC FIGHT SCHOOLS. 

In the August number, some remarks were offered 
on the policy and effects of public night schools ; 
the intention being to follow them, in succeeding 
numbers, with a description of the mode of conduct- 
ing them, and with an attempt to determine their 
future province in the great system of public in- 
struction, now in process of development. But other 
matters of more pressing nature interposed ; and 
we can now only offer a few suggestions. 

The male night school should, of course, be under 
the care of male teachers. The members of the school 
are all over 12 or 14 years of age, and many of them 
adults. As the members of the female school are 
of the same advanced ages, it is often supposed that 
the authority of, at least, a male principal Teacher 
would be desirable if not indispensable there too. — 
But experience does not confirm this supposition. — 
We have never seen more docile, easily governed or 
pleasant schools than were ' all those female night 
schools it has been our fortune to visit ; and especi- 
ally has this been the fact when taught exclusively 
by females. This being the case, the propriety — the 
justice — of placing females in charge of such schools 
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is obTioQB. Many of their members are women 
growo, whose early education has been neglected. — 
How much more proper and pleasant to their 
feeUngs, to give them kind sympathising instrnctors 
of their own, than to subject them to the mortifica- 
tion of exposing their deficiences to the opposite 
sex; and how much greater the prospect of progress 
in study, when confidence and sympathy exists be- 
tween the teacher and the taught, than when hesi- 
tation and shame paralyse the efforts of the latter? 
The Teacher, then, should here be of the same sex 
as the learner. 

In night schools, a larger teaching force is requi- 
site, than in day schools. A school of one hundred 
Bhonld have at least four teachers, and two class- 
rooms. From one-half to two-thirds of this number 
will be found deficient in the commonest rudiments 
But, being aware of their deficiencies, they will de- 
sire greater attention and assistance from the 
teacher than the same number of day pupils of the 
same grade of acquirement, but of less age. The 
night school pupil is necessarily employed in labor 
during the day, and has no oportunity to prepare bis 
lessons. He generally studies with great interest 
and industry in school, and is constantly applying 
to the teacher for explanation. Hence, if two class- 
es of 20 each, be out at the same time reciting — and 
probably that is as large a proportion of 100, as can 
prepare for recitation — it will fully employ the two 
other of four teachers to superintend and aid the 
studies of the remaining 60. Besides, the chief ob- 
ject of most night school scholars, being to acquire 
a knowledge of writing and arithmetic, their studies 
are of such a nature as to demand constant assis- 
tance from the teacher. 

In male night schools, more than female, languor 
and drowsiness often occur towards the middle or 
end of the school hours. This arises from the fact 
that most of the pupils are engaged at labor in the 
open air during the day, and when sitting quiet and 
at rest in a warm room — perhaps after their usual 
bed-time — the disposition to sleep overcomes the 
most indnstrious. In such case, a very effectual re- 
medy is the thorough ventilation of the room by 
opening the doors and windows for one or two min- 
utes ; or a still more pleasant and profitable expedi- 
ent, is, to give an ofi-hand lecture or oral explanation 
of some interesting subject, to the whole school, for 
ten or fifteen minutes. The air-pump, the electrical 
machine, or the mechanical powers, come in admira- 
bly at such times, and instruct as well as wake up 
the drowsy faculties. 

Night schools are generally held in rooms occu- 
pied by day schools. This is not a desirable arrange- 
ment, if it can possibly be avoided. But if not, a 
large closet should be provided to contain the books 
ilates, &c., of the night school pupils, which should 
be carefully placed in it at the close of each evening's 



exercises ; and the day school pupils should be re- 
quired also to remove their books from the desks at 
the end of every afternoon, so that there may be no 
difficulty from this source. 



©fficial. 
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DEPARTMENT OF COMMON SCHOOLS, 
Uarrisburo, Oct., 1855. 

Appointment of Co* Superintendents* 

Charles W. Deans, Chester P. 0., Delaware 
county, in place of George Smith, resigned. 

TiLGUMAN Good, Allentown P. 0., Lehigh coun- 
ty, in place of Charles W. Cooper, resigned. 

John L. Richardson, Waverly P. 0., Luzerne 
county, in place of John W. Lescher, resigned. 

David Hkckendorn, Beaver Springs P. 0., Union 
county, in place of J. S. Whitman, resigned. 

Samuel A. Terrel, Prompton P. 0., Wayne 
county, in place of J. F. Stoddard, resigned. 

Geo. C. Stair, York P. 0., York county, in place 
of Jacob Kirk, resigned. 



Decisions* 

1. Collection of old duplicates : Directors cannot 
compel the constable, under the proviso to the 31st 
section of the law of 1854, to collect old duplicates 
that have expired, together with their warrants, by 
their own limitation. The only legal remedy is by 
suit against the delinquent tax-payers. 

2. Yearly contracts with Teachers: There is nothing 
in the school law, or sound policy, to prevent Direc- 
tors from employing teachers by the year, instead 
of by the month or quarter, if they prefer it. But 
great care should be taken that no such contract be 
made with an untried teacher — ^unless his vouchers 
are indisputable — nor with one of doubtful qualifi- 
cations or character ; or such as might prove disas- 
trous to the schools, or create difficulties in the dis- 
trict. 

3. No school on Saturdays: It has been already in- 
timated that the schools should not be kept open on 
Saturdays. The reason for this is that scholars need 
that day for wholesome recreation, or work about 
home ; and teachers need it for recreation, and self- 
improvement in their profession — and this last will 
certainly not be apt to do the schools any very se- 
rious injury. Five days in the week, of six hours 
each, is long enough at any rate to confine any pu- 
pil of juvenile years, within the walls of a school 
house. Those who think diflferently, have yet much 
to learn of the laws of mind, and the harmonious de- 
velopment of mental and physical energies. Be- 
sides, pupils will attend more regularly, and learn 
faster the rest of the week, if released from thraldom 
on Saturdays. They will love the school better, de- 
light more in their studies, and feel less inclined to 
play truant, if they can thus have a portion of time 
to themselves for wholesome exercise and amuse- 
ment, and be permitted t^ddj^ %ili^©^t§8 hoys 
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ought to do — lay in a plentiful supply of robust 
health and buoyant elasticity of spirits, to answer 
present exigencies, and brace up, in advance, against 
the trials and hardships of after life, which all may 
encounter and few can hope wholly to escape. We 
speak from experience, and therefore doubly Ex ca- 
thedra. 

To Soperintendents. 

Local Publications : It is requested that the De- 
partment be furnished hereafter with copies of all 
ofiBcial notices, appointments, circulars of instruc- 
tion, &c., published by Superintendents in either 
handbills or the county papers. They are needed 
for reference, and to keep the Department advised, 
in detail, of official movements and incidents in each 
county. They are as much part of the educational 
history of the times, as the annual reports, and will 
be preserved by the Department in permanent 
shape. When newspapers cannot conveniently be 
sent, slips enclosed in a letter envelope will answer. 

School Laws and Blanks: Between the 15th and 
20th of September, a box of School Laws, and oth- 
er documents, was shipped to each Superintendent 
by a commission merchant of Harrisburg, under a 
special contract to deliver the same within thirty 
days, or as much sooner as might be possible. A 
circular letter upon the subject was also mailed to 
Superintendents, at the same time. If either, or 
both, fail to arrive, the Department should be noti- 
fied. 

Names of Secretaries: The list of Secretaries and 
their P. 0., requested in the last number of the 
Journal, need be furnished by such Superintendents 
only, as have not yet been enabled to transmit their 
district reports. 



To Directors and Teachers. 

Moral and Religious Instruction : The opening of 
the winter schools presents a favorable and proper 
opportunity for a few suggestions on this subject to 
Directors and Teachers. 

Polemic theology and sectarian dogmas have no 
legitimate place in the Common Schools of the State. 
The introduction of such elements would shiver the 
system as if scathed by lightnings, and prostrate its 
energies beyond the hope of redemption. But this 
certain danger on the one hand, should not lead to 
the opposite extreme, of educating the children of a 
professedly Christian commonwealth— -judicially re- 
cognized as such — in the moral darkness of virtual 
heathenism or atheism. The fact that sound moral 
and religious instruction should enter into all our 
systems of public education, remains none the less 
certain. So long as it is an admitted truth that vir- 
tue and intelligence are indispensable to the main- 
tenance of a republican form of government, and so 
long as it remains undeniable that virtue has its best. 



if not its only security in the Christian religion, and 
that multitudes of children are growing np in our 
country without any proper home or church instruc- 
tion in even those elementary principles in morals 
and religion, that are to fit them for good citizen- 
ship, and prevent their becoming a carse and a 
scourge to community — ^moral and religious instruc- 
tion, within the limits here indicated, should, as a 
matter of public welfare, come within the province 
of the public school. 

Our schools through the State difibr, and it is not 
unreasonable to expect, will differ, in regard to the 
use they make of the Bible ; — each Board of Direc- 
tors being clothed by the school law with exclusive 
and absolute authority over the subject, and deter- 
mining the matter for each school district according 
to their own views of official duty. But that is no 
reason why, in any of the schools receiving the pub- 
lic money, the moral training which is so indispensa- 
ble to the welfare of the State, should be neglected. 
They, in fact, rest in their very groundwork. Though 

Religion has its primary elements, its universal 
truths, which no rational man can object to have in- 
culcated in his children. It has its habits of thought, 
of feeling, of conscientious principle, which every 
body admits ought to regulate the conduct of early 
life. No man worthy of the name, who sends his 
son to the public schools, can object to have his 
studies turned to such account as will instil a sense 
of the eternal presence and providence of God, the 
supremacy of conscience, the feeling of responsibil- 
ity ; the odiousnesB of theft, of drunkenness, of lying, 
of meanness, tyranny, cruelty, malevolence ; the great- 
ness and the loveliness oftruth, generosity, kindliness, 
reverence ; his duty to his parents, to his companions, 
to his fellow-creatures generally ; his dependence for 
happiness, first upon God, and then on his own indus- 
try, intelligence, good character, resolution and forti- 
tude. 

These are matters that are common to all creeds, 
they have little to do with the doctrinal parts of re- 
ligion, they yet awaken the young mind to a sense 
of the duties and responsibilities springing from their 
relations in life, and develope an appreciation of the 
blessings which flow from the great truths of Chris- 
tianity. They subject the religious affections to a 
quiet, yet durable training, and awaken a desire for 
more definite religious instruction to be supplied 
elsewhere, at the proper time, in its own appropriate 
way. 

There is nothing in the laws of Pennsylvania, or 
in the varied character of its population, to hinder 
the competent and conscientious teacher from im- 
planting broad and permanent elements of moral 
character in the mind and heart of every pupil en- 
trusted to his charge,, and that, too, within his own 
regular sphere of effort, and without danger of giv- 
ing offence to any. digitized by ^^UO^lt: 
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Though a change in the organization of our pre- 
sent system may not be called for, yet improvement 
in its working is certainly desirable. Cultivation 
of the intellect, to the exclusion of moral principle 
and neglect of the religious sentiment, but demon- 
strates and confirms the very objection brought by 
unlettered ignorance against all education, that it 
only makes men rogues and sharpers, and fits them 
to practice frauds and villainies upon an honest, un- 
suspecting public. 

In this connection, the Department desires to 
state, with emphasis, the inexorable necessity which 
exists at the present time, more than ever, that the 
character and habits of teachers should harmonize 
with the responsibilities of their vocation, and be 
fully up to the level of its exacting requirements. — 
Actively and passively they exert an immense and 
enduring influence, for they have to deal with the 
most impressible period of life. And it is not to 
be tolerated, if a remedy can be found, that serious 
and lasting injuries shall be inflicted upon the mind 
and morals of pupils in the common schools, through 
the incompetency, or pernicious example of the very 
teachers who are employed at the public expense, to 
educate them in principles, and train them to habits, 
of usefulness and virtue. 



To Directors. 

Teacher's Wages: Complaints are made about the 
hardship (! ) of enhanced Teacher's wages. This de- 
pends upon circumstances. The laborer is worthy 
of his hire, and in this field of labor the wages should 
correspond to the qualifications of the applicant. — 
Directors should attend, and carefully watch, the 
public examinations, and afterguards scrutinize the 
certificates, and pay more or less per month accord- 
ingly. In this way they can always protect them- 
selves against imposition. A good teacher is always 
worth good wages, but not a poor one. 

School Law and Decisions : Directors and other 
school officers, will govern themselves by the pam- 
phlet copy of the School Law and Decisions, just 
issued by the Department, to the exclusion of all 
former editions ; which last, from the nature and ne- 
cessity of the case, are obsolete and no longer of 
authority. 

School Tax: The assessment and collection of 
taxes involves the highest exercise of State sove- 
reignty, and this duty is to be exercised in pursuance 
of express legal authority, and not by implication, 
or guess-work, or the notions of individual officers. 
The decisions in reference to School Tax, in the 
new edition of the law, are a statement in plain 
English of what the Legislature has enacted on the 
subject, and derive their authority from the acts of 



danger of serious misapprehension. The following 
additional statements are made in answer to inqui- 
ries and objections from various sources. 

Occupation Tax: The 29th and 30th sections of the 
School Law of 8th May, 1854 — which are substan- 
tially the same, on this point, as the 23d and 24th 
sections of the School Law of 1849 — enact as fol- 
lows : 

Sec. 29. That for the purpose of enabling the 
board of directors or controllers to assess and ap- 
portion the tax for the ensuing school year, tne 
county commissioners shall, when required, furnish 
the president or secretary of the board with a cor- 
rect copy of the last adjusted valuation of proper 
subjects and things made taxable in the same for 
State or county purposes, which said property, sub- 
jects and things are hereby made taxable for school 
purposes, according to the provisions of this act. 

Sec. 30. That the board of directors or control- 
lers shall, on or before the first Monday in June, an- 
nually, proceed to levy and apportion the said school 
tax, pursuant to this act, (not exceeding the amount 
of State and county taxes authorized by law to he as- 
sessed) on all objects, persons and property, made or 
to be made taxable for State or county purposes, 
and that all the taxes levied and assessed by the 
directors or controllers within each school year, 
shall be contained in the same duplicate : Provided, 
That any tax on trades, professions and occupations, 
or on single freemen, shall in no case be less than 
fifty cents. 

The32d section of the act of 29th April, 1844, 
pamphlet laws, page 497, designates as follows, the 
objects taxable for county and State purposes : 

Sec. 32. That from and after the passage of this 
Act, all real estate, to wit : houses, lands, lots of 
ground, and ground rents, mills and manufactories 
of all kinds, furnaces, forges, bloomeries, distilleries, 
sugar houses, malt houses, breweries, tan yards, fish- 
eries and feries, wharves, and all other real estate 
not exempt by law from taxation ; also all personal 
estate, to wit : horses, mares, geldings, mules, and 
neat cattle over the age of four years ; also all mort- 
gages, money owing by solvent debtors, whether by 
promissory note, penal or single bond, or judgment; 
also all articles of agreement and accounts, bearing 
interest, owned or possessed by any person or per- 
sons whatsoever, except notes or bills for work or 
labor done, and bank notes ; and all money loaned 
or invested on interest in any other State ; also all 
household furniture, including gold and silver plate, 
owned by any person or persons, corporation or cor-" 
poratiuns, when the value thereof shall exceed three 
hundred dollars ; also all pleasure carriages, both 
of two and four wheels ; salaries and emoluments of 
office, all offices and posts of profit, professions, 
and occupations, except the occupations of farmers, 
together with all other things now taxable by the 
laws of this Commonwealth, shall be valued and as- 
sessed, and subject to taxation for the purposes in 
this Act mentioned, and for all State and county 
purposes whatever. 

The 34th section of the same act fixes the amount 
of State tax, on the different subjects of taxation. 

Sec 34. That the county commissioners of each 
and every county^ in this Commonwealth shall be 
and are hereby required, annually, at the time of 



Assembly on which they are based. It was sup 

posed they were so explicit as to be free from any * making county rates aud levies, to assess, for the 
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nse of the CommoDwealth, upon pleasure carriages 
owned and kept for use, one per cent, upon every 
dollar of the Talue thereof; upon watches owned 
and kept for use, as follows, that is to say, on gold 
lever or other gold watches of equal value, each one 
dollar; upon every other description of gold watch- 
es, and upon silver lever watches, or other silver 
watches of like value, seventy-five cents each ; upon 
every other description of watches of the value of 
twenty dollars or upwards, fifty cents ; upon all sa- 
laries, emoluments of office, created by or held un- 
der the constitution and laws of this Commonwealth, 
or createpl by or held under any corporation, insti- 
tution or company incorporated by this Common- 
wealth, where such salaries or emoluments exceed 
two hundred dollars, a tax of two per cent, on every 
dollar of the value thereof above two hundred dol- 
lars ; upon trades, occupations and professions, one 
per cent, upon every dollar of the value thereof above 
two hundred dollars; and upon all other property here- 
tofore made taxable for State purposes, or that are 
made so by the thirty-second section of this Act, 
three mills on every dollar of the value thereof; all 
laws heretofore passed for levying taxes for State 
purposes, are hereby repealed. 

It clearly follows from these enaptments that no 
occupation is taxable for any purpose unless its value 
be " above two hundred dollars." There was no an 
thority under the law of 1849, nor is there any under 
the law of 1854, to assess a school tax upon trades, 
professions and occupations that are valued by the 
assessor below two hundred dollars. The proviso 
to the 30th section of the law of 1854, quoted above, 
on which directors base their objections to these 
views, does not change the valuation or other quali- 
fying circumstances of the subjects of taxation there- 
in named — it does not make single freemen taxable 
as such without regard to their occupation, nor oc- 
cupations taxable whether they be less than $200 or 
not, but merely fixes the minimum amount of tax 
which shall be levied, under the valuation already 
limited by law. 

It is evident that the reason the specific minimum 
of fifty cents was decreased, was because of a desire 
to increase the school fund, beyond the State tax 
rate of one per cent, on the value of an occupation 
above $200, which would, under $250, yield much 
less than the fifty cents thus specially prescribed. 
If it was the legislative intention to tax occupations 
below the value of $200, it should have been so ex- 
pressed. It was probably thought that trades, oc- 
cupations, &c., below $200 were not worth taxing. 
At any rate, directors cannot run counter to the law 
8s it is, except at their own risk, and on their own 
responsibility. 

The fault is after all, perhaps, not so much in the 
law, as in the careless and ignorant manner in which 
assessors discharge their duty, in making assess- 
ments, in nine cases out of ten, calculated to evade, 
instead of fulfilling the intention and objects of the 
law. 

The 4th section of the act of 15th April, 1854, 
pamphlet laws, page 512, makes "single freemen 



above the age of twenty-one years, who shall not 
follow any occupation or calling," liable to taxation 
for county purposes. This furnishes the key to the 
29th and 30th sections of the law of 1854, and coa- 
trols them. 

Single freemen are not taxable if they have an 
occupation, yet that occupation being assessed too 
low to be taxable, they escape taxation altogether. 
Again, farmers are not taxable for their occupation; 
yet a single freeman without property, whose occu- 
pation is that of a farmer, escapes taxation altogeth- 
er. Legislative action is need to cure these obvious 
defects in the law. 



©riginal (Eommunications. 



THE EKB OF EDUCATIOK. 

The end of education, or in other words, the ob- 
ject which should be had in view by the Teacher, 
seems to be not every where properly understood, 
even by teachers themselves. I^ow, it is not the in- 
tention of the writer to examine minutely the points 
in education, and to endeavor to arrive at nice con- 
clusions, but simply to throw out a few " hints," in 
regard to the matter, hoping that abler pens will be 
provoked to the attempt of correcting the erroneous 
opinions which in some places exist — ^the mistaking 
of instruction for education. 

The word " education," being derived from the La- 
tin educoj **to lead out," admits of but one meaning 
— to lead or draw out the mind. Not to cram it with 
a surfeiting of knowledge, but to teach it to think in- 
defendently of external circumstances, within and for 
itself. This, then, we conceive to be the true object 
of education, or the end of all education — ^to make 
thinkers. The experienced teacher is aware of the 
difficulties which he frequently, nay constantly, has 
to encounter, in the wrong views which parents take 
of education, to say nothing of the dilatory habits 
into which, by false impressions, made by over-anx- 
ious parents and false teachers, the pupils of his 
charg^ may have fallen "before he came to rule over 
them." It seems to be an object — ^the object with 
many parents and teachers — nominal teachers, — too, 
to get the boy or girl ** through the book" as soon 
as possible, without any reference to thoroughness. 
Parents are proud to see their children getting on 
fast at school ; and those who assume the sacred of- 
fice of teachers, for the sake of a few dollars or the 
" good will " of erroneously-judging parents, pander 
to their perverted wishes, and help them, without any 
compunctions of conscience, to kill both the bodies 
and the minds of their youthful charge — ^the noblest 
of God's works. 

Now, it is this very thing of " getting on fast," 
against which we would declaim. No scholar should 
have more of a lesson assigned than he can get tho- 
roughly — enough to keep him busy, but not more 
than he can thoroughly master. But, perhaps, the 
greatest evil is, too many studies at a time. ** One 
thing at a time and thoroughness" seems not to be 
the motto of most parents and teachers. Jjittle chil- 
dren of five or six years of age are sent to school to 
" keep them out of the way" at home ; and bf the 
time they are seven years old, they must have learn- 
ed "to read and write and cypher." But again, 
girls and boys of ten and twelve, must have their 
minds crammed with a little — and avery litUe of each 
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it is, yet in the aggregate too much — of everything 
from spelling up to — well, those familiar with the in- 
struction of the young, need not be told. We are in 
favor of extended education, but we are also in favor 
of having the time extended proportionally to the 
amount of stady. I. J. Stine. 

I^^anklin co,, September, 1855. 

STRA8BUB0 ACADEKT, LAKCA8TEB CO. 

Mr. Editor: — During a brief sojourn in the bo- 
rodgh of Strasburg, among other matters worthy of 
note, my attention was particularly called to the ex- 
cellence of its academical institution, and I was led 
to the conclusion that a short notice of the Stras- 
burg Academy, in the columns of your valuable pe- 
riodical, would greatly promote the cause of educa- 
tion. 

The Strasburg Academy, has, for many years, en- 
joyed an enviable reputation, both in our own, and 
the neighboring States ; but, at no time in its his- 
tory, did it offer as great facilities to the student as 
it does at present. Under the admirable manage- 
ment of its present proprietor, Mr. J. D. Nichols, 
it has attained an excellence unsurpassed by any si- 
milar institution in the country. Mr. Nichols is a 
gentleman of thorough and extensive education, and 
a professional teacher of the first eminence. 

His mode of teaching does not comprise the com- 
pletion of the student's education within the narrow 
limits of an academic course, but aims at laying 
broad and deep the elementary foundation, upon 
which the aspiring youth may securely rear the su- 
perstructure of those solid and varied acquirements 
which distinguish the profound and elegant scholar, 
from those superficial pretenders whose only claim 
to the character of edu(Ated men are based on their 
parchment credentials. 

Mr. Nichols endeavors, and successfully, to im- 
press upon his students the fact, that when they have 
mastered the principles embodied in their text-books, 
they have not " finished their education," but have 
only secured the key with which they may unlock 
the treasures of knowledge; — that they have only ob- 
tained the guide book, that is to direct them in fu 
ture explorations through the boundless fields of 
science. As regards the physical wants of the stu- 
dent, this institution affords him a home than which 
parental solicitude could not desire one happier or 
more attractive. Viator. 

Sept. 21, 1855. 



EimCATIOir AL TOint. 
Mr. Editor : During the present months, I have 
visited some of the schools of Chester and Delaware 
counties, Pennsylvania, and several in New Castle 
countv, Delaware. Although it is true that a few 
schools cannot be justly considered as a sample of 
a county, or even of a school district, yet the school 
houses, school directors, BchooUopponents, and low sal- 
aries, together with the modus operandi of a few of the 
schools of Chester co., show sne is behind in public 
edication, some other counties of our State. Ches- 
ter CO. never has entered heartily into the support 
of her public schools. That her people (those who 
are able,) support many schools, and g^od schools, 
is true. That they are generally better educated 
than their neighbors of Lancaster county, may be also 
true : bat her public sohoou ! — what are they ? — 
Candor moat answer, they are neglected — shamefully 
neglected I True, Lancaster, Berks, Lebanon, and 
some other countiea, have not much learning to boast 
of; and Ghdster and Delaware countiea have been 



wont to look upon their neighbors as illiterate and 
uneducated ; but in the race of public schools, the 
tortoise has overtaken the hare. In many of the coun- 
try schools of Chester county, the b-a, ba system of 
their grandfathers is still doled out, by dollar a day 
teachers, to the children of those who are so unfortu- 
nate as to be unable to pay for a better. If I am 
wrong, I wish to be corrected. 

Delaware is somewhat in advance of Chester ; 
but, although her schools may be in advance of some 
other less favored counties, she must acknowledge 
that while she is almost stationary, others are advan- 
cing, l^he tortoise is fast overtaking the hare. Still, 
I do not mean to say that Delaware co. is not advan- 
cing. She is following the example of Lancaster 
and some other counties in the holding of Teachers' 
Institutes, &c., but she does not,- as formerly, lead : 
and that zeal in the cause is yet wanting, which dis- 
tinguishes some of her more backward neighbors, — 
There is a " Pennsylvania State Teachers' Associa- 
tion," in which Delaware county is not represented. 
This is significant. That her teachers receive no 
greater salary than they did fifteen years ago, is also 
significant. 

Newcastle county, Delaware, contains many good 
school-houshs, and in some which I visited, are good 
teachers, but most of them being vacated, I had not 
many opportunities of visitingthem.* Some of those 
I visited, however, both in Delaware and in Penn- 
sylvania, seem to be touched with the modern spirit 
of innovation, and are abandoning the old stereotyped 
modes of their fathers. Where this innovation is 
improvement, it deserves commendation : — and wheth- 
er improvement or not, the spirit is worthy of praise, 
as contrasted with that spint which tenaciously ad- 
hering to old forms, rejects all innovations without 
examination. Yet all innovation is not improve- 
ment : and we sometimes adopt innovations merely 
because they are innovations, without examination. — 
The true principle is " Search all things, hold fast to 
that which is good." To reject a thing merely be- 
cause it is an innovation upon old usages, is unwor- 
thy of a reasonable being. Mr. Thayer says : — "I 
hold those only to be improvements in teaching, 
which present the subject in a more practical form ; 
and which will require the least change from the 
school method to that to be pursued in the business 
of life." 

But in the rage for innovation, some of our 
schools, seem to have adopted new methods without 
sufficient examination. In some of the Delaware 
County Schools, the alphabet is taught by cards 
hung against the wall : the pupils being required to 
call the names of the letters in concert, and not in 
connexion with the words, which method is, in my 
opinion, an innovation without an improvement. — 
In some schools, letters are taught in the same man- 
ner in connexion with words : and, as might be ex- 
pected, where there is not great care, the pupils ac- 
quire a habit of drawling. Beading is sometimes 
taught in the same manner, the reading lessons be- 
ing printed on a card placed before the class ; the 
pupils reading from the card in concert. This meth- 
od requires tne greatest (fare of the teacher, and 
should be used sparingly : and never by a teach- 
er who is not himself a model of good reading. — 
Yet there has been in these schools, a marked im- 
provement. 

Black-boards are in common use ; and, although 



*I allude to the country schools ; not having visited those 
of WilmiDgton and other towns, at all. 
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•ome teachers seem to be oovices in the modes of 
using them, the time is come, when black-hoards 
must be used : which to use at all in some schools is 
a change for the better But go where we may, in 
a land of public schools, we find improvement in 
the system of public instruction already com- 
menced. E. Lamborn. 
West Lampeter, Lan. co., Aug., 1856. 



BUCKS COUKTT. 



Respected Friexd: — As you have noticed the 
proceedings of several Teachers' Institutes in your 
Journal — it has occurred to me that some account 
of one lately established in Bucks county, might be 
interesting to your readers. 

As I attended the last meeting of this Association, 
and learned that its proceedings will be officially re- 
ported for the Journal, I shall confine my remarks 
to the manner of conducting the exercises, which 
were so interesting to all in attendance, that I could 
have wished the number present had been much 
larger. Last 7th day morning, the 28th of June, 
having accidentally heard of a Teachers' Institute 
which was to convene that day at Centreville, near 
the centre of Bucks county, I drove to the place, and 
found a number of teachers convened in the capacity 
of a society, which had lately been organized for the 
mental improvement of its members. The number 
in attendance, was, I suppose, about thirty, and two- 
thirds of the number were females. Of the females 
I was informed that one was from the State of Ver- 
mont, one from Massachusetts, and two were from 
the State of New York. The rest were natives of 
Bucks county and other parts of Pennsylvania. — 
Two of these females had travelled a distance of 
twelve miles to attend the Institute and several oth- 
ers some six or eight miles 1 

The first in the programme of exercises were con- 
ducted by Ewretta McV. Budd, which, coming oflf 
in the morning session, I had not an opportunity of 
witnessing it ; but having known sometning of the 
qualifications of the lady appointed to conduct the 
exercise and judging from wnat I afterwards saw, I 
presume that it must have been highly instructive. 

The first exercise in the afternoon session, was 
penmanship. The lady who had charge of this was 
the sister of the Superintendent. She employed a 
large blackboard for the purpose of elucidating the 
principles of the system which it was her object to 
explain. Her illustrations were efiected with a pro- 
priety and skill of delineation, which showed the in- 
structress mistress of her subject — although the 
board was poorly adapted to exhibit the best man- 
ner of holding the pen, position of the arm, &c. — 
But the attention bestowed by the teachers showed 
that the lecture was appreciated. 

The next was an exercise in the elements of Elo- 
cution. A table of articulate sounds, as derived 
from the alphabet, with suitable diagrams adapted 
to exemplify the different inflections and accents.was 
placed in a conspicuous part of the room. This, al- 
though a lesson in the rudiments, was one with which 
it is highly important that common school teachers 
should be familiar in every part;— and to further 
this object the County Superintendent did not think 
it beneath his dignity to place himself tn the attitude 
o/apujiil, and join with others in reciting the differ- 
ent exercises. It was pleasing to observe the ani- 
mation with which the various recitations were con- 
ducted, and particularly to remark the strong desire 
for improvement in every member of the Institute, 
{not excepting the Superintendent himself,) in applying 



the principles to the sentences afterwards read by 
the class. 

The Superintendent then gave a very concise and 
luminous exposition of the fundamental rules of 
Arithmetic — ^with an explanation of the process of 
solving questions in compound proportion (or the 
Double Rule of Three), wnile some of the rules in 
the old time were recapitulated with mock gravity. 
After working a complicated question by the rules 
of proportion, he called on the lady who had just 
taken ner seat to solve the same analytically — wkich 
was done in a lucid and satisfactory manner. 

Grammar was next introduced to the Institute by 
the gentleman to whom the exercise was allotted. He 
proceeded to analyse some sentences, showing the 
manner in which the principles of the science may be 
familiarly explained to pupils. Some difficult sen- 
tences were also examined. The sister of the Su- 
perintendent then gave a brief lecture on Botany, 
showing the manner in which plants are classified, 
&c. 

Mental Arithmetic next claimed consideration. — 
Stoddard's work on that subject was used as a text 
book. Nearly all the teachers in attendance partici- 
pated. The exercise was concluded by submitting a 
number of complicated questions, selected without 
reference to any text book. The solutions were sat- 
isfactory. 

After this the Superintendent called on one of the 
female teachers to communicate to the Institute her 
manner of conducting a school,* beginning with the 
opening exercise in the morning, and concluding 
with the day. The lady felt much reluctance, at the 
commencement, and wished to be excused ; — but a 
few words of encouragement, in the beginning, judi- 
ciously spoken, reassured -her, and she proceeded 
with little more trepidation than in conducting the 
exercises of the school room. 

During the elucidation of this and other subjects, 
a number of questions were asked and answered — 
which gave rise to some interesting discussions. — 
The proceedings were conducted in such a manner 
that the members of the Institute, not only appeared 
highly gratified with the performances, but, for the 
most of the time, entirely at their ease in conducting 
the several parts. The Institute adjourned to a p- 
riod of six weeks from the time, and, although livmg 
about 12 miles from the place, I engaged to partici- 
pate in the exercises. w. h. j. 

Newtoum, July, 2I«^, 1855. 



SHOBT AHB THOBOUOH. 

Mr. Editor: — I deem the above an excellent 
motto for the teacher. I have little faith in long 
lessons. It is all-important that the teacher perform 
his labor well. But, it is clearly impossible for any 
kind of work to be well done, when too much is under- 
taken at once. Especially is this the case with our 
school-room labors. If long lessTons are undertaken, 
it can not be expected that either teacher or pupils, 
will do their work aright. 

In prescribing lessons, teachers should remember 
that they have serious duties to discharge, in con- 
nection with the same. It is not enough for them 
to merely *' hear the lesson.*' Something more than 
mere ear-work is required, on their part. They 
must simplify, explain, illustrate, expound the les- 
sons ; and they should see to it, that the lessons are 
sufficiently brief, to leave them ample time for this 
important work. Jigitized by V^jOU^ IL 

Neither is it enough for the pupil, mer^ to com- 
mit to memory and recite his task. He may do this, 
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and yet be very ignorant of it. The simple fact, that 
a child can commit to memory easily, is no good 
reason why a long lesson shonld be allotted to it. 
The task shonld be no longer than the child can 
completely master and understand. Teachers ought 
not to allow children to deceive them, by repeating 
their lessons from memory. They must inquire into 
the actual understanding of the pupil, and make sure 
that the lesson is comprehended. 

We must not forget, that the learner is benefitted 
by what he understands of the lesson, and no more. 
Therefore, I believe the only safe plan is, to pre- 
scribe short lessons. Such only, can be properly 
learned by the pupils, and no others can be rightly 
heard and expounded by the teacher. Knowledge 
must be acquired little by little. Men do not be- 
come wise or learned in a day. Better be two days 
in acquiring one new idea, than to learn the half of 
two ideas in one day. And never, never should a 
lesson be left, until it is completely conquered — en- 
tirely, thoroughly understood. Only then, is the 
learner prepared for the next lesson. But I must 
close. Want of time has compelled me to be too 
prolix already. T. P. 

Camwall, Lebanon Cb., Sept^ 26, 1855. 



(i^itcaUonal docutted. 



Clinton Coiintf Teachers' Institate. 

FIEST DAY. 

This bod^ held its second session in the Court 
House at Lock Haven, commencing Monday Sep- 
tember 17th, and closing Wednesday evening Sep- 
tember 19tb 1855. The first meeting was called to 
order by the County Superintendent, Mr. H. L. 
Diefienbach, and the exercises opened with prayer 
by Be v. H. Ziegler. 

After the appointment of the usual committees, 
Mr. Ziegler was called upon for some remarks, and 
responded in a brief and impromptu speech, on the 
importance of thorough teaching. He deplored the 
great want of well qualified teachers in the county — 
thought teachers often attempted to teach too much 
in too short a space of time. In his examination of 
teachers he found many who had a formal routine of 
teaching, but were totally deficient in the elemen- 
tary branches. 

AFTERVOON SESSION. 

Discussion on the object and importance of 
Teachers Institutes. The Superintendent said, were 
it not for the scarcity of teachers in Clinton County, 
he would not grant a certificate to any one who did 
not attend or manifest any interest in the meetings. 
He also read decisions and recommendations from 
the State Department on the same subject. 

Mr. Ziegler concurred in the s( ntiments expressed 
by the Superintendent, gave his views of the objects 
of the Institute, and was pleased to witness the grow- 
ing interest manifested in such educational move- 
ments. 

Mr. A. K. Browne thought we had assembled for 
mutual improvement ; to receive and impart in- 
struction ; to interchange sentiment and experience 
on the best method of teaching. He spoke of the 
importance of special instruction for the profession 
of teaching, ana, next to Normal Schools, believed 
Teachers' Institutes the most valuable auxiliaries 
in accomplishing this work. 

Mr. O. T. Noble spoke of the importance and ad- 
vantages of such Institutes. He had himself de- 



rived great advantage from attending such meetings, 
and were it not for the ideas therein obtained he 
should not be the teacher he is; but said he, " this is 
not saying much for Teachers' Institutes." 

Mr. Allison White thought the discussions should 
be of a strictly practical character. The best 
methods of teaching the various branches should be 
fully discussed. He wished to hear the methods of 
all the teachers present described — the methods of 
imparting instruction — awakening an interest, &c. 

Mr. A. H. Strayer made a report on the impor- 
tance of the study of Physiology. He thought it 
should be thoroughly understood and practically 
taught, by parents at home and by teachers in school. 
He hoped the County Superintendent would require 
it to be taught in all of the schools in the county. — 
The discussion was continued on the same subject 
by Messrs. Browne, Ziegler and Noble, when Presi- 
dent L. L. Hartman arrived and took his seat. 

Mr. 0. T. Noble reported on Primary instruction. 
He thought children were often sent to school too 
young. He thought parents ought to teach them 
the Alphabet at home. He was followed by Mr. 
Dieffenbach who thought the children in the Pri- 
mary Department of the Lock Haven Uuion School, 
were better cared for than they would be if at home. 
He thought the alphabet could be taught there in a 
better manner than at home. 

Mr. Abrams also spoke on this subject, but said 
his experience in teacning had been confined to the 
higher or classical department. Mr. Browne took 
as much interest in imparting instruction to juveniles 
as adults. He esteemed as highly the faithful 
teachers in our Primary Schools as the Professor in 
the highest Seminary or College, and thought they 
should bo as well qualified and receive equal remu- 
neration for their services. Mr. G. H. Davy urged 
the importance of properly grading our Primary 
Schools. 

KVENINO SESSION. 

Mr. A. K. Browne delivered an address to parents 
and teachers, on their relation to^each other, which 
was requested for publication. 

Miss S. K. Miller read a beautiful Essay on Vocal 
Music. An instructive Essay was also read by Miss 
J. A. McCormick. The relation of paront and 
teacher was then discussed by Messrs. Hartman, 
Abrams and Gayley. 

SECOND DAY — MORNING SESSION. 

The election of officers for the ensuing year was 
proceeded with, with the following results : 

President. — A. K. Browne. 

Vice Presidents. — Abia A. Strayer, Miss Cordelia 
A. White. 

Recording Secretary. — C. S. Berkley. 

Corresponding Secretary. — Orin T. Noble. 

Treasurer. — G. O. Diese. 

After the election of officers, an address was de- 
livered by the County Superintendent, Mr. DiefiTen 
bach, which was solicited for publication. 

Mr. John L. Eckel opened a discussion on the 
best method of teaching the Alphabet. He was 
followed by Messrs. Hartman, Shoemaker, Noble 
and others. 

Mr. William McGhee read an Essay on the sub- 
ject of Universal Education. 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 

The best methods of teaching Orthography, Gram- 
mar and Composition was discussed by Messrs. 
Browne, Hartman, Darrah, Shoemaker and Warner. 
An Essay by Miss Lizzie P. Rynder — subject — 
Beauty. 
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A report on Mathematical Text Books by Mr. 
Ziegler was read, after which Mr. J. W. Barrett, 
County Superintendent of Lycoming County, was 
introduced and gave an interesting account of the 
educational movements and progress of his county. 

On motion of Mr. A. H. Strayer the following 
resolution was adopted. 

Resolved, That tne County Superintendent be re- 
quested to enjoin it upon the teachers to have Physi- 
ology taught in each school in the county ; and that 
we commend the subject to the attention of the 
Legislature, that it may be made a regular branch 
of study in all of the schools in the Commonwealth. 

The resolution was sustained by Messrs. Diefifen- 
bach, Browne, Noble and Barrett. 

EVEMN6 SESSION. 

An able address was delivered on the educational 
characteristics of the present day, by Prof. J. W. 
Barrett; also an Essay written by Miss C. A. White 
— subject — " Order." Mr. James Chatham ad- 
dressed the members of the Institute, congratula- 
ting them on the establishment of such a flourish- 
ing Institute in their midst. Mr. G. O. Diese read 
an Essay on " Time's Changes." 

On motion the Institute adjourned to spend the 
following day in visiting the Lock Haven Union 
Graded School. 

THIRD DAT — ^EVENINO SESSION. 

Prof. J, W. Barrett delivered an address on the 
educational tendencies of the present century. The 
President addressed a few parting words to the 
teachers and parents who had remained to the close 
of the sessions, when the committee reported the 
following resolutions which were unanimously adopt- 
ed and the Institute adjourned. 

A. K. Browne, President. 

C. C. Berkley, Secretary. 

Resolved, That the time has now arrived, when the 
friends of universal education, embracing as they do 
an overwhelming majority of the people of the State, 
have a right to demand the establishment of Normal 
Schools, for the proper education and training of 
teachers ; — when it is so unanimously admitted that 
no profession or occupation can be properly under- 
stood, much less practised, without thorough train- 
ing to the business, and all the reports of State and 
County Superintendents assert, and the fact is so 
unanimously corroborated by the School Directors, 
teachers and narents, that the great want of the 
common school system is properly qualified teach- 
ers; — when these facts are considered in connection 
with the incalculable importance of the thorough 
education of our youth, we assert that every intelli- 
gent man and woman who have given the subject due 
consideration will join us in the demand for Nor- 
mal Schools — ^for schools to train teachers to their 
profession — for schools which will secure to the 
youth of this mighty old Commonwealth fit instruc- 
tors. We believe that one or two such schools es- 
tablished by State authority, to be attended by a 
designated number of pupils from each county, would 
in a brief space of time ffive to every county a few 
thoroughly trained teachers, who would soon as 
thoroughly train others, and in this manner confer 
the advantages of Normal Schools upon every youth 
in the Commonwealth. 

Resolved, That we earnestly urge upon the people 
of Clinton coun^ to exercise the greatest caution in 
the election of School Directors. It will surely not 
be thought presumptous in us to recommend them 
to elect those who manifest the most interest in the 
schools, who will make an earnest endeavor to fulfil 



the requirements of the law, and who will at least 
visit the schools frequently. 

Resolved, That we respectfully urge Directors to 
keep the schools in operation a greater length of 
time in each year, and in all cases where it is prac- 
ticable to grade them. 

Resolved, That all teachers, directors and friends 
of common schools, have a direct interest in the cir- 
culation and reading of the Pennsylvania School 
Journal, and that we recommend directors not to 
employ a teacher who is not a subscriber to it. 

Resolved, That we approve of the course of con- 
duct the County Superintendent marked out in the 
address read to this Institute, and that we will sus- 
tain him in any efficient efforts to advance the in- 
terests of common schools and to improve the 
capacity of the teachers. 

Resolved, That we return our thanks to the citi- 
zens and school directors of Lock Haven for their 
attention and hospitality; — ^to Prof. Barrett for his 
attendance upon the Institute and for his able ad- 
dresses; — ^to the editors of the Lock Haven papers 
for the courtesy extended by them to us on all occa- 
sions and for their liberality in publishing for the 
Institute and the cause any thing that has been de- 
sired; — to the pupils of the Lock Haven Union 
Graded School for tneir exercises before the Institute; 
— ^to all the gentlemen not members, who addressed 
the Institute during its sittings; — and to the citizens 
who attended our deliberations. 

Resolved, That we can not recognise those teach- 
ers who do not attend Institutes, as belonging to the 
profession, and that we will use our united influence 
on all occasions to have those who are members of 
Institutes preferred over others. 

Resolved, That we urge ail the teachers of the 
county to attend the next regular session of the In- 
stitute at Logansville, on the 3d Monday in April 
next. 

Montour County Teachers' Institnte. 

In pursuance to a call by the Superintendent of 
Common Schools of Montouj County, a Teachers' 
Institute was held in the High School Room of the 
Borough of Danville, on Tuesday the 18th instant 

The exercises were conducted by C. C. Hoagland, 
M. D., and Mr. John B. Thompson of N. Jersey, and 
Prof. Elias Schneider of the Arcadian Institute of 
Orwigsburg, Pa. The meeting was called to order 
by the President, Mr. Conkling, at 11 o'clock A. M. 
Dr. Hoagland being called upon opened the Insti- 
tute by prayer. Prof. Schneider tnen made a few 
appropriate remarks on the importance of frequent 
gatherings of teachers, for the purpose of inter- 
changing thoughts on the subject of education, and 
instructing each other in the art and theory of teach- 
ing. 

In the afternoon. Prof. Schneider formed a class 
in Geography, and impressed upon the teachers the 
importance of associating the names of places with 
some useful facts. He particularly condemned the 
Naylor system of teaching tiiat science, or associat- 
ing names of places with the words of some trivial 
song. 

Mr. Thompson then called the attention of the 
teachers to the rudiments of Arithmetic. The mem- 
bers of the class were called upon to illustrate their 
different methods of teaching the fundamental rules, 
after which Mr. T. showed the four methods by 
which subtraction might be performed. 

In the evening C. C. Hoagland delivered a highly 
interesting and instructive aiddress before the teach- 
era and friends of education, on the prominent evils 
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in onr system of popular education. He said that 
much time and money was mispent in consequence 
of a want of thoroughness in the rudiments. Many 
parents judge of the progress of their children from 
the number of books gone over, and many teachers 
in deference to this popular notion, crowd the minds 
of their pupils with a mass of &cts, without allowing 
time to aigest them, thus defeating the great end of 
education — ^mental discipline. Teachers often attach 
too much value to words — ^words are shadows, things 
are realities. No wonder that they are often morti* 
fied in finding in the end how few ideas the pupil has 
made bis own. 

He thought text-books should be selected with 
great care, but they can never take the place of the 
teacher. He must know the exact wants of his pu- 
pils, and be able without books to arouse the think- 
mg powers of the child. While education begins 
with life, the lecturer thought the best means to 
develop the faculties of the young is to allow unre- 
stricted exercise in the open air, and to bring the 
mind in direct contact witn nature and her beauties. 
Thus was spent the childhood of the good and great 
of the past. Nothing is more destructive of mental 
and physical constitution, than too early and pro- 
tracted confinements in the school room. It is a 
fatal mistake to place persons who are not thorough- 
ly versed in our language, over schools of very young 
pupils. It is highly important that, in the very 
earliest stages of education, particular pains be 
used to form correct and exact forms of expression 
— and whatever is undertaken should be particularly 
thorough, inasmuch as it is to give a direction to the 
whole course of education. In our primary schools, 
therefore, we need our best teachers. 

After alluding to the best method of teaching 
reading, and insisting that it be always natural, he 
remarked, that it was not policy to extend the course 
of studies beyond Orthography, Reading, Writing, 
English Grammar, Arithmetic, Geography, Physi- 
ology, Music and Drawing. As one of the objects 
of education is to strengthen the mind, it is best that 
no more be undertaken than can be done well. 

On Wednesday morning after the Institute had 
been opened by Frof. Schneider with reading a por- 
tion oT Scripture and prayer, Dr. H. formed the 
teachers present into a class in Orthoepy. He re- 
quired each member to pronounce the sounds of the 
letters in combination with other letters, and then 
by themselves. He recommended this as a highly 
useful exercise of the school room. Prof. Schneider 
then demonstrated several propositions in Geometry 
on the black-board, and showed the class how neces- 
sary a knowledge of that science was, for those who 
desired a complete knowledge of Arithmetic. 

Mr. Thompson then explained to the class his 
method of teaching the science of language. He 
would first give the pupil the definition of a noun: 
then require him to mention a number of words that 
come under the definition given ; then words that 
limit the meaning of nouns ; and words that tell 
what nouns do, kc. He did not wish the class to 
understand him as recommending the disuse of books 
on Grammar, but that this method had been found 
of great value by some of our most successful teach- 
ers, in giving children a clear view of the science of 
language. 

In the evening Prof. Schneider delivered an ad- 
drees on the Philosophy of Teaching, which was 
listened to by an intelligent audience with marked 
attention, after which Mr. Thompson gave a brief 
history of educational movements in New Jersey. 



The exercises on Thursday were opened by Prof, 
Schneider in Arithmetic. He called members of the 
Institute to the black-board, gave them examples in 
some of the rules, requiring th^m to explain their 
work. He then impressed upon their minds the im- 
portance of having pupils not only acquainted with 
the rules, but also the reasons for them. 

The subject of Mental Arithmetic, Dr. Hoagland 
thought better calculated to draw out the mind of 
the child and induce close habits of thought, than 
any other branch of study. He illustrated his 
method of teaching it, and earnestly recommended 
its introduction in every school where it was not al- 
ready found. After which he gave a list of the 
apparatus necessary in every good school. Among 
which he mentioned — a Bible, Webster's Unabridged 
Dictionary, a terrestrial globe. Maps of the United 
States and of the World, a large black-board, at 
which a whole class could work at one and the same 
time, a compass, weights and measures, &c. 

Rev. Prof. Bliss, of Lewisburg University, in re- 
sponse to an invitation from the members of the In- 
stitute, addressed an audience in the evening on the 
relations of Common Schools to Colleges and the 
higher seminaries of learning. His connection with 
colleges had shown him how much rudimental edu- 
cation had been neglected. Our higher seminaries 
can never be as efficient as they should be, until 
the common school system be improved. 

His discourse was heard with great attention and 
interest. 

Prof. Schneider followed with an appeal to parents 
in behalf of common schools, asking their aid and 
sympathy. 

On Thursday morning Prof. Schneider spoke of 
Physical Education — the teacher's duty was not to 
neglect any department of education. Pupils should 
be required to sit in an upright position when en- 
gaged in study, and encouraged in those kinds of 
exercises, best calculated to develop the physical 
powers. He then spent an hour in illustrating the 
motions of the heavenly bodies, by diagrams. After- 
wards a discussion arose about the best methods of 
dealing with incorrigible scholars. 

Dr. Hoagland thought all means should be used 
before resort to the rod — but that we must vary our 
punishment to suit the disposition of the scholar. 
A mild rebuke would in some cases be more efiPectual. 
than corporal punishment. He thought that when- 
ever corporal punishment was resorted to, it should 
in all cases be administered in private. 

Prof. Schneider said his experience taught him 
never to punish a child when he was excited, and 
related an instance in which he succeeded in subdu- 
ing a boy whose whole system was rigid with anger, 
in consequence of some imagined insult he had re- 
ceived. He had left his house determined to spend 
the night in the open air, rather than under the same 
roof with his instructor. He allowed several hours 
to elapse before he sought him, that his passion 
might nave time to cool — and then by a few words of 
kindness he was soon subdued. 

The county Superintendent, Mr Oonkling, called 
the attention of teachers to the importance of fre- 
quently visiting their pupils at their nomes. Teach- 
ers who do so, are among the most successful, and 
think it an indispensable means of governing their 
schools. Want of success in teaching is not unfre- 
qnently due to a neglect of this veiy duty. 

Mr. Leidy thought parents could be reached and 
induced to take an interest in our schools, through 
the agency of the teacher alone. 
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If teachers are not satisfied with instructing pu- 
pils during the six hours of the day required by law, 
but manifest a further interest in them, by calling on 
them at their homes, it cannot fail to enlist the sym- 
pathy of parents, and thus advance the interests of 
the school. 

Resolutions recommending Sander's Series of 
Readers and Webster's Dictionary for use in schools 
of Montour County,, were unanimously adopted. 

Dr. Hoagland and J. B. Thompson, Esq., being 
compelled to leave for home, this afternoon, the Su- 
perintendent offered the following resolutions, which 
were unanimously adopted by the Institute: — 

The Teachers of common schools of Montour co., 
having for several days enjoyed the benefit of the In- 
struction of C. Hoagland, M. D., and J. B. Thomp- 
son, Esq., of New Jersey, on the art and theory of 
teaching, hereby 

Resolve^ That while regretting that many of the 
teachers of the county have failed to attend the meet- 
ing of this Institute, we feel assured that these gen- 
tlemen have left an impression on the minds of those 
who have had the benefit of their teachings, and have 
awakened an interest in the community in favor of 
common schools, that cannot fail to tell upon their 
future prosperity;— and that we hereby tender our 
most hearty thanks for the invaluable and highly ac- 
ceptable service rendered, in conducting our Insti- 
tute. 

Dr. H. and Mr. T. then responded in appropriate 
and feeling addresses, bidding the members of the In- 
stitute farewell. 

Prof. Schneider on Friday pursued still further 
the Bubi'ect of Arithmetic, followed by a very inte- 
resting lecture on history. 

The subject of Astronomy occupied the attention 
during the afternoon session, together with remarks 
of some teachers present, in regard to their experi- 
ence as teachers. 

In the evening Prof. Schneider favored the citi- 
zens of Danville with a lecture on the relations of 
the State to Education. As this lecture will be 
published in full, it is not necessary here to say more, 
than that it was listened to with the most profound 
attention, by an intelligent audience for more than 
one hour. 

Mr. Conkling then offered the following resolu- 
tions, which were adopted as expressive of the sen- 
timents of the members of the Institute: — 

The exercises of our Institute being about to close, 
and our earnest and thorough instructor Prof. Schnei- 
der being about to return to his home to resume 
his educational duties, therefore, 

Resolved, That in listening to the instructions of 
Prof. S. we have enjoyed no ordinary privelege, and 
that we will manifest our appreciation of his valua- 
ble teachings by carrying with us into our school 
rooms something of his enthusiasm, and what we 
may of his thorough system of instruction. 

Resolved, That he be respectfully requested to at- 
tend the next mee ting of our Institute, to be held 
sometime during the coming winter. 

Renolved, That when opportunity offers, we will 
not fail to commend the Arcadian Institute of Or- 
wigsburg. Pa., the institution of learning over which 
he presides, to the patronage of those who desire a 
complete education for their children or wards. Wish- 
infi^ him complete success in his efforts to make good 
scholars and elevate the noble profession of teach- 
ing, we bid him an affectionate farewell. 

To which the Prof, responded with great feeling 



and eloquence — thanking the members for their at- 
tentions to his remarks and their personal kinduess. 
Jas. D. Kase, Secy. 



Mifflin Co«— Meeting or School Directors and 
Teachers. 

The Directors and teachers of the borough held 
a meeting on the I5th Inst., for the purpose of ma- 
king a selection of books for the schools, and for 
the consideration of other business. At the open- 
ing of the meeting, Col. John Hamilton, President 
of the Board, delivered a very interesting and well 
written address, which we append below. A series 
of books, [a list of which will be found in a succeed- 
ing column,] was then adopted for each grade of 
scnools, after which the rules and regulations estab- 
lished for the government of the schools were read, 
and Rule 8th so amended as to allow a recess of ten 
minutes, morning and afternoon. A resolution was 
also adopted by the Directors, providing that there 
shall be no school on Saturdays, as heretofore, bat 
that the Teacher's Association shall meet every 
Saturday morning, and be devoted to the advance- 
ment of the teachers in the science of teaching as 
well as in general education. — Lewistoum Oazetle. 

cou Hamilton's address. 
Gentlemen of the Board, and ladies and gentlemen, 

teachers of Lemstoton School District: 

We have met to-day in compliance with the 25th 
section of the school law, to select and decide upon 
a series of school books in the different branches to 
be taught during the ensuing school year. 

But, although we have met for the purpose of ful- 
filling the requirements of the law, it will not be ne- 
cessary or expedient to make any material changes 
in the selection made one year ago. They are as 
good as could well be made, under all the circum- 
stances. It will, however, be necessary for us to se- 
lect and decide upon such books as will be needed 
for the higher branches, which may in the course of 
the session be introduced. Books being one of the 
principal instruments in the hands of the teacher by 
which the mental qualities of the youthful mind are 
developed, the selection of a proper series becomes 
a duty of the first importance, and should be per- 
formed with great care and attention. 

Since a new era in educational affairs has com- 
menced, the offices of Director and Teacher are to 
be looked upon as stations of much more impor- 
tance than formerly, in the estimation of the law, as 
well as of the people. 

This being the case, it is very evident that it will 
require much study and research to prepare for the 
proper discharge of the duties of a teacher, and to 
keep pace with the onward march of the system 
which is now so gloriously spreading over our State. 

In order then that we do not fall behind in the 
race, it will be necessary for us, during the coming 
year, to make use of all the means within our reach 
to improve ourselves and eleyate the standard of 
education in our midst. 

In a short time five hundred children and youths 
in the Borough will be under our charge and con- 
trol, and it will be left to us to mould their minds 
into proper shape, and thereby qualify them for fu- 
ture usefulness. This is indeed an important task, ' 
and should excite our most anxious solicitude. In 
reference to the selection of teachers, the State Su- 
perintendent says, that " Directors can seldom do 
better than employ a well educated and experienced 
female teacher. The greater purity of character, 
the higher moral and religious standard, so truly the 
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characteristic of the sex, will ever coustitnte a pow- 
erful recomTnendation in her favor, and secure for 
her the respect and obedience of her pupils." We 
have carried out this suggestion as far as possible ; 
out of twelve teachers, we have elected eight fe- 
males. 

In enteringupon the duties of the coming session, 
yon may rely upon the willingness of the board to 
co-operate with you, in your endeavors to conduct 
the schools in a proper manner. Order must be 
maintained at all hazards, and when order reigns in 
the school room, the rules and regulations will be 
easily carried out. At the same time onr constant 
aim shall be, while using our best exertions to en- 
force order and advance the scholars in all the use- 
ful branches pertaining to a liberal education, to 
promote a spirit of kindness and gentleness of dis- 
position, botn in scholars and teachers. 

The majority of those present labored with us du- 
ring last session in the arduous vocation of teachers, 
whose amiable traits of character in school andelse- 
where, have recommended them to our favorable 
notice. Your eflforts to qualify yourselves to dis- 
chart^c in a satisfactory manner the various duties 
pertaining to the business of a teacher, as well as to 
advance the interests and happiness of the scholars, 
entitle you to the highest praise. There are also 
those present who are strangers among us, whom we 
have invited from a distance to assist us in carrying 
on the work of the ensuing session. It is ardently 
hoped that their coming into our midst may prove 
beneficial to all concerned, and that in the new rela- 
tion we have formed, nothing may occur to disap- 
point our sanguine expectations. 

We enter upon the duties of the coming session 
with high hopes that it will be a peaceful and pros- 
perous one ; although it is scarcely to be expected 
that we can sail clear of all breakers. 

There are, to begin with, some objections to the 
introduction of the higher branches into the com- 
mon schools. One objection is, that it is not the 
intent and meaning of the law, and must result final- 
ly iu a large and useless expenditure of the tax-pay- 
ers' money. This argument is as far from giving a 
true interpretation of the law, as it is unphiTosophi- 
cal in its financial bearings. If it is true that " learn- 
ing is power and wealth," then every dollar spent in 
educating the children of our town is f o much added 
to our capital stock, and is bound to pav as good 
percentage as a dollar invested in any other way. — 
Jast in proportion as the whole community is edu- 
cated, in the same proportion will property advance 
in value, and the town rise in the scale of power and 
influence. What advantage can be derived by the 
holders of property from the raising up of an igno- 
rant generation of young men and women? The 
mor^ ignorance prevails, the more vice aud immor- 
ality abound, and the less security there is for life 
and' property. Such a state of society necessarily 
increases the local taxes, in the erection of Prisons 
and ^Mms houses, and the creation of Sheriff's and 
Constable's fees and court charges, while the hidden 
treasures of the town and neighborhood remain un- 
developed, for the want of that knowledge and skill 
which a regular system of education is sure to call 
forth. There is also an idea prevailing that the 
road to learning is so high that none but the favor- 
ed few can travel in it. For my part I know of no 
such road under the present school law. It is as 
free as the air of our native mountains which can 
be breathed by all alike* be they high or low, ftch 
or poor. 



Looking to the County Superintendent for his aid 
and advice, to the parents for all the assistance they 
can give, and above all to God for his help in our 
efforts to advance tho interests of the rising genera- 
tion, we proceed to the interesting yet difficult task 
before us. 

The studies to be pursued and books to be used 
in the Public Schools of the borough for the pres- 
ent school year, as directed by the resolution of the 
Board, are as follows : 

PRIMARY SCHOOl-S. 

Sanders' Pictorial Primer. 

** Spelling Book, first edition, 

" First Reader, 

" Second Reader, 
Writing and Arithmetical Tables. 

RKCONDARY SCHOOLS. 

Spelling and Writing, 

Davies' Tables and first Arithmetic, 

Sanders' Third and Fourth Readers, 

Smith's English Grammar and Geographies, whole 

series, 
Exercises in composition. 

HIGH SCHOOLS. 

Spelling and Writing, 

Sanders' Fifth Reader, 

Comstock's Elocution, 

Webster's Dictionary, 

Davies' Arithmetic,. 

Smith's Geography, 

Goodrich's History of the United States, 

Bullion's English Grammar, 

" Latin Grammar, 

*• Latin Reader, 

" Greek Grammar, 

Ollendorfs French Grammar, 
Collott's French Reader, 
Crittenden's Book Keeping, 
Davies' Mathematicnl Series, 
Comstock's Philosophy, 
** Chemistry, 

Cutter's Physiology, 
Peterson's Familiar Science, 
Exercises in Declamation and Composition. 
A portion of the Holy Scriptures is to be read in 
all the schools, every day. 

The Scholars will be promoted from the primary 
to the higher schools, as they become qualified. 

J. Hamilton, President. 
C Hoover ^^ Secretary. 

Allegheny Co.— Ueath of RoM. P. 3liller. 

At a special meeting of the Teachers' association 
for the townships of Ross and Shaler, and the bor- 
ough of Sharpsburg, Allegheny county, held in the 
brick school house, Etna, September 5th, 1855, the 
following preamble and resolutions were unanimous- 
ly adopted, viz : 

Whbrkas, It has pleased an all-wise God, in his 
inscrutable Providence, to remove by death, Robt. 
P. Miller, a member of this association, one who 
devoted his time and his talents, to the development 
of the intellectual and moral faculties of the youth 
of our country, and the elevation of the standard of 
teaching as a profession; — one who endeared himself 
by the amiability aud kindness of his disposition, and 
to whose voice we have so often listened with pleas- 
ure and profit, in the discussions of our association , 
and whose counsel as one of its founders, aud whose 
firm and continued support, tended so much to its 
prosperity. Yet, it becomes us. to bow in humble 
submission, to the will of that all-wise God, who di- 
i rects all things for our good, and his own glory.— 
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What OUT loss is, we have great reason to believe 
the infinite gain of our departed friend. While we 
are now mourning the essence of a friend and fellow- 
teacher, dear to us from an association and person- 
al intercourse; — while we can no longer listen to the 
voice of his eloquence here, on earth, we have great 
reason to rejoice in the hope, that he is mingling his 
voice with the Angelic host, which surround the 
throne of God. — While we deeply sympathise with 
his a^ed parents and loving brothers and sisters, yet, 
we would say to them, mourn not for your son and 
brother. Although you can never again behold the 
smiles of his coautenance here, nor listen to the 
sweet accents of his voice in the family, or social 
circle ; [although if the stern reality must be forced 
upon you, that his "clay tenement" has been con- 
•igned to the cold and silent grave, and shall there 
" moulder bone by bone " to its original dust; — ^yet, 
rejoice in the hope that his spirit has ascended to 
the presence of his Savior, and shall there enjoy the 
sweetness of bliss, throughout the never-ceasing ages 
of eternity. Therefore, 

Resolved, That we deeply svmpathise with the re- 
latives of the deceased, in their bereavement, and 
sincerely deplore his loss, as a fellow-member of our 
association. 

Resolved, That we receive this dispensation, as an 
admonition to greater faithfulness in the discharge 
of our duties, for we know not how soon we may be 
called to our account, for the influence we are ex 
erting over the precious Jetoels committed to our 
care. 

Resolved, That, in testimony of our respect for 
the deceased, we will wear the usual badge of mourn- 
ing for 30 days. 

Resolved, That a duplicate copy of this preamble 
and resolutions be made out, signed by all the mem- 
bers of the association, and presented to the parents 
of the deceased. 

Resolved, That the above be published in The 
Preacher, Allegheny Citv Bulletin, Penna. School 
Journal and Freeport Ledger. 

Resolved, That, in respect to the memory of the 
deceased, we now adjourn. 

John Logan, 1 

J. Mitchell Boyd, v Committee. 

H. B. Lyon, j 

Etna, Allegheny Co., Pa., Sept 5, 1855. 
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Wayne CoiintK* 

To the People of Wayne County, 

Having recently consented to accept the princi 
palship of the " Lancaster County Normal School," it 
becomes my duty to inform you of my determina- 
tion to resign my oflBce as County Superintendent 
of the Schools of Wayne county, to take effect on 
the first of October next. 

The considerations which have led to this deter- 
mination are not all of a personal nature, although 
I confess 1 anticipate some personal benefit from 
the change. I desire chiefly, to promote the inte- 
rests of the great cause of Popular Education, to 
which I feel myself unreservedly devoted. 

On retiring from a public position which I have 
held for more than a year, the duties of which have 
been lightened by the generous co-operation of the 
School Directors, the ministers of the Gospel, and 
the friends of education of the County, it affords 
me pleasure to acknowledge such efficient aid, and 
to return my thanks therefor ; and having enjoyed 



to a great degree the favor and confidence of the 
entire people, I am happy to record publicly the 
pledge of my best wishes and the promise of my 
fast friendship for the educational interests of the 
community, and personally for all those noble, pub* 
lie spirited men, who, living above the sphere of 
puerile criticism, have hailed every honest, earnest 
endeavor to advance our Common School interests, 
as a token of good. 

My address hereafter will be Millbbsville, Lan- 
caster County, Pbnna. 

With kind regards, yours most respectfully, 
J. P. Stoddard. 

September 22, 1855. 



Chester Coniit7-*-Call for a Teachers' Institnte* 

The success of Teachers* Institutes is^no longer 
a question ; a trial of them in this county and in 
other places, has demonstrated their utility, and 
placed the advantages of them beyond cavil or 
doubt. This, together with a strong desire on the 
part of teachers, to prepare themselves more fully 
for their work, to establish the vocation of teaching 
on a professional basis, and elevate it to that stand- 
ard, its true honor and merit entitle it to attain, have 
determined the holding of an Institute in the Borough 
of West Chester, commencing on Monday, October 
15th, and continuing in session during the week. 

The design of this Institute, is to furnish to the 
teachers of our connty, an opportunity of becoming 
acquainted with the most approved methods of 
teaching ; of the most successful and rational course 
to be pursued in presenting to their pupils, the 
various branches required to be taught in our schools; 
in a word, to give teachers a knowledge of the art 
of teaching. 

In order, therefore, to make our sessions interest- 
ing and profitable, we have spared no efforts in pro- 
curing the best educational talent. We have secured 
the services of gentlemen to take charge of the 
several departments, whose labors in the cause of 
education, have earned for them a reputation, honor- 
able as extensive ; and we most sincerely hope, that 
the teachers of the county will appreciate the efforts 
made on their behalf, and consider themselves, in a 
measure, under obligations to attend. We trust 
they will feel, that respect is due to the able lecturers, 
who will be in attendance; that they will turn out 
en masse, and give them a patient and an attentive 
hearing. 

The Board of Instruction will be composed as 
follows, viz : — 

Prof. Charles Davies, of West Point Military 
Academy, will take the Department of Mathematics. 

Prof. John F. Stoddard of Bethany, Pa., will 
take Mental Arithmetic and Physical Geography. 

Prof. James Thompson of Pittsburg, Pa.,^will 
take English Grammar. 

Calvin Cutter, M. D., of Massachusetts, will take 
Physiology, &c, 

Cornelius Walker, A. M., of Boston, will take 
Heading and Elocution. 

Mr. Travis of Wilmington, Delaware, will take 
€reography. 

Several gentlemen of the county have promised 
to lecture during the evenings, on various subjects 
connected with Common School education. It will 
be seen by a glance at the above corps of InstructorSy 
that we have been successful in securing able men ; 
men who have made the subjects given them, their 
particular study, and who are therefore abandantly 
qualified to unfold them to others^ OOQ It!" 
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Teachers! here is aa opportunity presented to 
yoiit whereby you may be made familiar with the 
secret of success in teaching. Will you avail your- 
selves of it, and manifest by your presence that you 
possess the true spirit of the Teacher; or will you, 
by your absence, exhibit a total indifference and dis- 
regard for any improvement in the noble work in 
which yon are engaged ? 

We would very respectfully beg leave to suggest 
to the various Boards of Directors, that they permit 
their Teachers to attend the Institute, without any 
reduction of their salary for the week. We verily 
believe that the improved condition of things in the 
schools, in consequence of the attendance of the 
teachers upon the instruction given at the Institute, 
will amply repay the districts for the time they may 
be absent. We would be much pleased to see the 
Directors also in attendance. 

Gome then, Teachers, Directors and Friends of 
Education, one and all, and let us have such an In- 
stitute, as will do honor to our noble county. 

The sessions of the Institute will be held in the 
Court House, commencing at 10 o'clock, A. M., on 
Monday, October 15th. 

E. A. FUTHET, 

September 18th, 1855. Co, Superintendent. 



Bacln Countr* 

FRiEirD BuRROWKs : Last week I took an excur- 
sion in the upper part of our county, for the purpose 
of examining teachers. My arrangements were 
made to visit two townships daily. I started on the 
13tb, at 3 o'clock, A. M., arriving in Durham, twen- 
ty-three miles distant, about 8. the time desienated 
in the advertisements. My blackboard was lashed 
under my sulky, in which 1 carried my valise filled 
with text books treating of orthography, dictation, 
reading, arithmetic, English grammar, algebra, men- 
suration, geometry, surveying, ilstronomy, natural 
philosophy, history and the constitution, as well as 
pens, penholders, chalk and slate pencils. My sul 
xy box was filled with slates. 

The first exercise was critical reading, when words 
and sentences of difficult articulation occur, where 
sound corresponds to signification, and words should 
be emphasized. Writing in books I had prepared, 
was the second. 

The applicants who had not pens of their own were 
supplied from my scrutoire, and ranging themselves 
at the table or desk — according as we happened at 
a tavern or school house — headed the page with the 
name of the township, the day of the month, and 
their own name. I then selected from the Bed Book 
(a valuable one in this business) sentences contain- 
ing words pronounced alike, but spelled differently, 
which were written by the teachers. 

After finishing this exercise, the copy books were 
laid by themselves till the close of the examina- 
tion. Arithmetic next claimed attention. Each 
teacher was furnished with a slate and pencil. Some 
examples in the fundamental rules were generally 
put on the board, with a request that one of the ex- 
aminants should explain the reasons of the different 
processes. If he failed another was desired to do it. 
rroblems were then selected from various portions 
of Stoddard's Practical Arithmetic, and Questions 
asked relative to the method of stating and solving 
them.*^ As these were alike to all, the directors and 
spectators had an opportunity of seeing who per- 
formed them the most understandingly and with the 
greatest facility ; though it may be appropriately re- 
marked here, that diffidence sometimes prevents the 



possessor of very respectable mathematical acquire- 
ments from displaying them successfully. 

After arithmetic, grammar and geography were 
pretty well investigated ; the teachers parsing and 
correcting false syntax, in addition to answering 
many questions calculated to elicit their knowledge 
of the structure of language. Other branches in 
which they desired to be examined, were then at 
tended to. After the examination was over, the 
teachers and spectators, of whom there were some- 
times fifty in attendance, retired, leaving the room 
for the purpose of allowing the directors and myself, 
unembarrassed by their presence, to examine the 
penmanship, note the errors in orthography, and 
compare opinions, relative to the merits of the can- 
didates in other particulars. Certificates, marked to 
correspond with the manifestations of scholarship 
and ability to teach, were then made out for those 
qualified to receive them. 

I took occasion at almost every meeting to read 
a portion of Page's work on teachidg, remarking 
that teachers generally would find it a valuable aux- 
iliary in the school room. 

Some things I cannot but note with much satis- 
faction. In the eleven townships, in which exami- 
nations have been held this fall, I find that many 
teachers have been attending good schools the past 
summer, with the view of qualifying themselves bet- 
ter to perform the duties of their vocation, and that 
they have made much progress in the various branch- 
es to which they have applied themselves. 

Several of them followed me from one place of 
examination to another, for the purpose of learning 
something that would be of use to them in the school 
room. One young man I noticed in six different 
townships. 

At these meetings teachers and directors were in- 
formed of our intention to hold an Institute this fall 
for the benefit of our common schools. They seemed 
to enter into the spirit of the affair, and the di- 
rectors of Durham and Springfield agreed to post- 
pone the time of opening their schools one week, to 
allow the teachers an opportunity to attend. In all 
the townships but Richland, where I forgot to men- 
tion the circumstance, much anxiety was manifested 
to be present on the occasion. 

On the 18th, we held our township Institute at 
Centre ville. We had a large meeting, between 60 
and 70 persons being present, about 20 or 25 of 
whom were teachers. 

Beading, writing, arithmetic, both written and 
mental, botany, grammar, physical geography and 
mathematics, were treated of and conducted in such 
an interesting manner, by those appointed for the 
purpose, that everybody who attended was much 
gratified therewith. We commenced in the fore- 
noon, had one hour intermission, during which time 
we partook of a very suitable repast from a table up 
stairs, which was bountifully supplied by the females 
with every thing desirable, and concluded our exer- 
cises about six in the evening. 

Yours, respectfully, 

Jos. Fell. 

Buckingham, August 20, 1855. 

Mifflin County— Circular to Nchool Directors and 
'ieachers. 

In proportion as patience and time are given for 
the machinery of our present admirable School 
System to work, its utility develops itself. The 
present school system cannot but elevate the schools 
in time; but as it looks ahead to its fulfilment, mira- 
cles must not be expected from it until we have the 
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schools taught by Professional Teachers, viz : those 
who hold the Permanent Certificate. Although 
there were several good Teachers in the primary 
branches during the past school year, who held only 
the provisional or graded certificate, there were not 
twenty in the county, who held the regular Teacher's 
Certificate, and there was but one trained Teacher, 
who liad taken a Teacher's course in a Normal 
School. Tliis was Mr. Geo. W. Green, who taught 
the first school in McVeytown, and his was the 
model school in the county. In everything that per- 
tained to a well taught and well managed public 
school, his could scarcely be excelled by any in the 
State. 

In the absence of Normal Schools, supported by 
the State, (which the present school system medi- 
tates,) it is proposed that Saturday schools be abol- 
ished, and that each Saturday forenoon o^ each al- 
ternate Saturday be given to the Teachers to form 
Teachers' Associations, without deducting the time 
from their salaries. The State Superintendent re- 
commends this, and the Board of School Directors 
of Lewistown, has been the first in this county to 
adopt it. From observation during the past win- 
ter, 1 find that almost every scholar who has attend- 
ed school in the country, has lost more than half a 
day each week on an average, and but few have at- 
tended the whole of Saturday. Let the attendance 
during the other days of the week be more regular 
and the Saturdays be disposed of as recommended 
by the State Superintendent, and it will be found to 
result in a 1 vantage to both teachers and pupils. 

It has been said that in Mifflin co. we have had 
thus far no Teachers' Associations, except the Coun- 
ty Association. The reason is plain. The time has 
nut been given to the Teachers as in other counties. 
If Directors will grant time, without deducting it 
from Teacher 8 pay, we can have such associations in 
almost every District, and each school will be the 
gainer by it. From the examinations held during 
the past two months, it is apparent that those of last 
year who liave been examined thus far, are much 
better (iualilicd as far as the required branches are 
concerned. This is part of the general plan and 
what would naturally follow from the grading of the 
certiticates. If the Teachers of Mifflin county have 
improved themselves very considerably during the 
past year, should not inducements be held out to 
them to persevere ? Give the Teachers a chance. 
Directors, and pay them well and they will quality 
theiiiselvej?. 

1 have mac?e a general tour through the coun- 
try during the past lew weeks, according to appoint- 
ment, to exanuue Teachers in classes in their own 
Distrii Is and thus save time to themselves, myself 
and the schools. But few attended these examina- 
tions, and as the authorities at Harrisburg very 
properly inform us that hereafter private examina- 
tions will not be tolerated, notice is hereby given to 
those Teachers who have not yet been examined, 
that until further notice for examinations to be held 
in other parts of the county, every Saturday only, du- 
ring September, October, and November, will be 
given to the examination of Teachers at the Lewis- 
lowu Academy, commencing at 9 o'clock. % 

Packages of school documents, blanks, Ac, have 
been sent to me for Directors, which they will save 
postage by sending for when convenient. The blanks 
tor Teachers' monthly reports, 1 will send or deliver 
myself to Teachers, as soon as they are received. 

R. C. Ross. 

Lewistown, Sept. 21, 1855. 



Adams County* 

Mr. Editor : It is said that education expands our 
intellectual vision — enables us to see how little we do 
know, and the teachers of this county are beginning 
to give evidence of having seen this deficiency, by an 
awakened and increasing desire to improve. This 
laudable spirit has been aroused, and the good effects 
are already seen in our schools. But there is still 
a great scarcity of competent teachers. Our semina- 
ries, academies and colleges provide us with an insuf- 
ficient oflFering of well qualified instructors; the pupils 
of such institutions being, for the most part, so cir- 
cumstanced as either to remove them from the ne- 
cessity of self-exertioc for their support, or to lead 
them to seek a more lucrative employment ; or when 
willing to take upon themselves the responsible and 
elevated position of Teacher, not having been habit- 
uated to mix with and control the masses,and brought 
up where the government of our common schools is 
unknown, they are strangers to that degree of vigi- 
lant and particular discipline which is indispensable 
in a large and promiscuous assembly of children. — 
Their learning is often so extensive and elevated, 
that the simple rudiments which the State is bound 
to teach her children, have never received their spe- 
cial attention. Thus while abounding in accomplish- 
ments, such persons are nevertheless, often incom- 
petent to instruct a class in the elements of a practi- 
cal education. 

From these facts, which have come to my know- 
ledge, I feel constrained to keep up the agitation of 
the Normal School question, believing sincerely that 
the great and most glaring want of our system is the 
establishment of county normal schools for the im- 
provement and preparation of Teachers. We have 
one or two miniature normal schools in successful 
operation in this county, and they have, in the 
short space of time that they have been in opera- 
tion, been productive of much benefit to the cau.se 
of public education. These, together with other 
stimulants to exertion, — a powerful one of which is 
our " county teachers' association," — have caused 
Teachers to apply themselves to self-improvement, 
that they may not lose caste by a contrast in schol- 
arship with their fellows. Those who have been for 
many years appointed as Teachers in the difflerent 
districts, and who, by neglect of mental cultivation, 
are more ignorant than when they first commenced 
to teach, blush at the thought of taking their places 
below those of less age and their juniors in the ser- 
vice, and are consequently availing themselves of 
every means in their power to advance their own ed- 
ucation. Every Teacher is aware that this is an age 
of progress, and has become sensible of the necessity 
of self-improvement. Thus, we have the promise of 
greater progress than we have heretofore wit nessed, 
in those things which tend to enlighten and elevate 
the understanding. 

The ability of Teachers is a matter of first impor- 
tance, in the organization and arrangement of our 
schools. "We may erect splendid edifices and adorn 
them with all that tends to please the eye, yet if 
filled with incompetent teachers, if ignorance pre- 
sides within, and intelligence is banished from tneir 
precincts, it is but the outward appearance, devoid 
of mind and soul : we are spending money tor that 
which is worth nothing, ana wasting the precious 
time of those youths whu are committed to cmr care. 

No office is more honorable, none more responsi- 
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ble, and none which needs a greater combination of 
gifts and graces, than that of the Common School 
Teacher. To a well stored mind should be added a 
power of imparting instniction, and a life directed 
by pure morality should shine forth in an unim- 
peachable example. The influence exerted in the 
microcosm of a school will be felt even in fdture ge- 
nerations, long after the teachers have ended their 
labors and shall have been gathered to their^account. 
How important, then, that directors and others, who 
have the supervision of this matter, should conscien- 
tiously attend to their duty and not entail upon so- 
ciety the curse that has had its origin in a school 
under the charge of an ignorant or immoral teacher. 
A well conducted County Normal School, while it 
would instruct the understanding and furnish an in- 
tellectual fund for the education of our schools, 
would, from the examples of teachers, ever uphold 
the most elevated tone of pure moral feeling. 

Such normal schools would be the chief corner 
stone of that great edifice of public education in 
which only can be safely deposited the magna charta 
free institutions of our country and the world re- 
nowned liberties of our people. Let us then have 
this great, this very necessary aid to our system of 
Common Schools, and we will succeed in elevating 
the standard of education in our midst, and placing 
the benign influence of the Common School system 
in its best form, within the reach of every child in 
county. "We have the material here from which to 
make >he structure, but we wish the architect to 
shape it and prepare it for its proper position. — 
That architect will be found in the proper place for 
the preparation of teachers, which is a county nor- 
mal school. D. W. 

Gettysburg J September* 14, 1855. 



ludiana County, 

Friend Burbowes : After great personal exertion, 
with the co-operation of some of the friends of edu- 
cation in our county, I have the satisfaction of in- 
forming you that we expect to open a Normal 
School in Indiana, on Tuesday, the 25th instant, 
which will be open for the term of one month. We 
could have wished for a longer term, but this being 
a new enterprise, does not meet with such favor as to 
warrant us in making arrangements with Professors 
for any longer period. We have secured the Indiana 
Academy and the basement of the New Associate 
Church, for the use of the school, and with them we 
will be tolerably accommodated. Our Professors 
are men of talent and rare ability in their respective 
departments, and we confidently expect good re- 
sults. We expect indeed to revolutionize the com- 
mon schools ot Indiana county. 

The services of Stoddard, Walker, Cutter and 
Cornwell have been secured. They are all tried men 
and with even the imperfect accommodations with 
which we shall have to do — we know they will make 
their work tell. We have now data sufficient to 
know that not less than from 50 to 75 Teachers will 
be in attendance. We shall expect, Mr. Editor, 
a friendly notice in the " Journal ;" we need help and 
sympathy, and we are sure of yours. 
Respectfully yours, 

S. P. BOLLMAN, 

Indiana, Sept. 10, 1855. Co, Supt, 

Northumberland Countf. 
Hon. Thos. H. Bur&owes, Dear Sir: As you have 
kindly and liberally appropriated a department in your 
•scellent Joarnal for the use of the County Super- 



intendency, and as a number of other counties have 
spoken, old Northumberland does not feel disposed 
to be silent. The time is now rapidly arriving for 
the examination of teachers in our county, and from 
what I have learned in my peregrinations to and fro 
some of our teachers have displayed commendable 
zeal in qualifying themselves more fully for theirgroat 
work ; which will appear in their favor when they 
are examined. Some of our boards have concluded 
to employ no teacher unless he has a permanent 
certificate from their Superintendent, and as high 
as fifty dollars per month have been offered for a 
teacher with such a certificate. To the Superin- 
tendency I hear no objections ; if opposition to it 
exists, I do not get to find it out. Since it has been 
ascertained that the salary of Superintendents does 
not diminish the county appropriations j or in other 
words, that the sum withheld from the Superinten- 
dent does not go to the respective counties withhold- 
ing it, but back into the general fund ; there seems 
to be a general desire to have my salary increased 
A petition for that purpose has been set on foot and 
I have no doubt but it will meet with general favor 
in case it shall be properly circulated among the dif-' 
ferent boards of the county. In makingmy appoint- 
mentsfor the examination of teacher's, I adopted 
the following plan last year, and as it operated well 
I intend to adhere to it this year. The plan is 
this :— I write to the officers of all the boards, with 
whom I do not meet personally, requesting them to 
inform me, at what time they would prefer the ex- 
amination of teachers; so that I might be able as 
nearly as possible to conform to theirwishes with re- 
gard to the time. After I hear from them I fix the 
day of examination as nearly as possible to the time 
they prefer. By pursuing this course, the same day 
answers for the examination of teachers and their 
employment by the directors ; thus saving them one 
day, which to many of our directors who are farmers 
especially in the season of working with their corn 
and sowing their grain, is no small consideration. 

The decision of the present Superintendent of 
Oommon Schools, with regard to the power of 
teachers over pupils out of school, meets the appro- 
bation of all, with whom I converse concerning it 
The decision of the foi-mer Superintendent was 
doubtless corect in theory, and if parents would 
bring up their children and train them as they ought 
to do, It would also be correct in practice. But with 
the very imperfect supervision and inefficient au- 
thority which many parents exercise over their chil- 
dren, the decision recently given was indispensable 
lor the proper management and control of many of 
our schools. As it regards the great cause of edu- 
cation generally, of us who love it, and labor for it, 
have great reason to rejoice. One cloud after the 
otiier IS gradually disappearing from the darkened 
sky, and we may therefore reasonably hope that the 
time IS not distant when the bright luminary of 
knowledge ; the great mental sun, will give to the 
great and wealthy State of Pennsylvania, a mental 
sky, so bright and beautiful, that the glitter and 
glare of silver and gold shall not be noticed bentath 
the brilliancy and beauty, which it shall everywhere 
dmuse. "^ 

To be earnestly and industriously engaged in fur- 
thering the cause of education, is to be engaged in 
a great work ; which if properly performed, will be 
followed by a great reward. School directors 
land parents as well as Superintendents, should con- 
sider this, and should aid each other in every prac- 
ticable way to encourage and move onward the great 
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and glorious cause of education. To whom, for ex- 
ample, under God, do we owe the blessings of our 
free and happy country ? To the guidance, integri- 
ty and wisdom of men who were properly educated. 
By this I do not mean that they were eeucated at 
colleges ; for some of them were not, but I mean that 
their understandings were enlarged and improved 
by education. And if it required intelligence and 
wisdom, the fruits not only of a good natural intel- 
lect, but that intellect developed and improved by 
learning, to secure our liberty ; who would be so un- 
wise as to think or say that they can be preserved 
without them. Directors and parents, therefore, as 
well as Superintendents, should consider and feel, 
that just in proportion as they aid in giving all the 
children of their country and State a respectable 
education, just in the same proportion do they aid in 
preserving the liberty and institutions of the most 
nappy and desirable country in the world. Let us, 
then, operate together as patriots in this great work; 
and let us well consider that the safety and happiuess 
of our beloved country, are not be found in plenty 
of money, large farms, grand houses and costly fur- 
niture, but in the proper education, mental, moral 
and religious, of the rising generation. Yours, in 
high esteem, John J. Bbinensnydbr. 

Near Milton, August \{i,l%bb, 

Lycoming County. 

To the School Directors of Lycoming County : 

Called by your suffrages to exercise, with you, a 
•upervisionary care over the educational interests 
of the county, I desire so to co-operate with you 
and the people, as to render our joint labors profit- 
able and efficient. The time is approaching when 
the public schools of the county should be again in 
session, and it becomes our first duty to secure for 
them the highest possible efficiency. To this end 
we shall require (1st,) good teachers, (2d,) comfort- 
able and well furnished school houses, and (3d,) suit- 
able text books. 

I regret to say that, in the past, too many persons 
have been engaged in teaching, who were wholly, or 
in a great measure, disqualified for this important 
trust. We shall be recreant to our own duty if we do 
not labor to correct this lamentable practice, and, 
as far as in us lies, make amends for the errors of 
ourselves and othere. To secure the public from an 
imposition of this kind, and save our children from 
the consequences of erroneous instruction, it is made 
the duty of the county superintendent to examine 
the several applicants for the situation of teacher, 
and grant to each a certificate setting forth his pro- 
ficiency in the branches proposed to be taught. — 
Of those examined last year, seventy-two received 
full certificates, and of these I am not conscious of 
having over-rated the qualifications of more than 
eight or ten, though my subsequent visitation of the 
schools in which they were engaged gave me a far 
better opportunity to judge of their respective mer- 
its than any examination could possibly furnish.— 
There will be but little danger of selecting a bad 
teacher from this class, who are thus entitled to a 
rank in what is now recoguized as a profession. 

Over a hundred teachers were examined during 
the past year and found disqualified to receive the 
first-class certificate. To these a temporary certifi- 
cate, good for one year only, was awarded, and no one 
of the number should be employed until subjected 
to another examination — for candor compels me to 
say that many of this last number ought never to 
enter a school-room unless in the capacity of schol- 
ars ; and a sense of official duty will constrain me to 



refuse certificates to all who have not materially 
improved during the past year. In many instances 
the directors have not paid proper attention to the 
character of the temporary certificate. In the pre- 
vious form it was necessarily imperfect, and although, 
in terms, a poor recommendation at best, it furnish- 
ed no means of distinguishing the relative merits of 
the holders. A provisional certificate will be here- 
after issued in its place, and this will indicate upon 
its face the real qualifications of the bearer ; but its 
possession, so far from justifying directors in giving 
the holder employment, will, in many instances, fur- 
nish most conclusive reasons for refusing him em- 
ployment. To illustrate : the teacher's proficiency 
in the several branches will be indicated by figures 
ranging from 1 to 6— the first indicating very good, 
the last very j9{w,— and it is perfectly obvious that 
no person whose average qualifications are below a 
medium can be profitably engaged in imparting in- 
struction. 

To supply aU the schools of this county at once » 
would require the services of two hundred teachers. 
This is a greater number than can be found in the 
county, including good, bad and indifferent. But by 
a judicious arrangement, a sufficient number of well 
qualified teachers can be secured to supply every 
school. As the average duration of our schools is 
but little more than four months, and public conve- 
nience requires these to be open at different periods, 
it is obvious that one third, or, at most, one half of 
the above number of teachers, may suffice to furnish 
the instruction required. Such an arrangement, en- 
abling the teacher to give his services to two or 
three adjoining districts, will encourage him to hope 
for constant employment, and prompt a correspond- 
ing devotion to his profession, and thus advance the 
best interests of our common schools. In this con- 
nexion I may remark that there has been, hitherto, 
a prevailing disposition to disparage the labors and 
services of female teachers, based upon the errone- 
ous opinion that they were more liable than others 
to fail in school management. On the contrary, I 
am free to say that in the visitation of schools dur- 
ing last winter, I found none under better discipline 
or moVe admirably conducted than those under the 
charge of well qualified female teachers. Consider- 
ations of sound policy and true economy should in- 
duce directors, in many instances, to give such the 
preference ; and I may add, 1 can conceive of no 
reason to justify the employment of ignorant and 
worthless men at any price. 

2. The school houses of your several districts are 
under your immediate care, and should receive early 
and prompt attention. Many are too dilapidated 
and filthy to be occupied for any purpose. Such 
should be promptly superseded by those that would 
be convenient and comfortable. Others appear to 
be properly located and constructed, but within are 
destitute of everything like school-room furniture. 
It is idle to expect the scholar to pursue his studies 
with success, while placed upon the rack, confined in 
the stocks, or fastened to the pillory. And yet, we 
too frequently expect great acquirements from 
scholars who are placed in positions of constant 
discomfort, if not of suffering. If they received 

E roper care, their position in the school-room would 
e as comfortable, in all re<ipects, as by the fireside 
at home ; and under no other circumstances can we 
hope for successful advancement. Added to the 
requisites of physical comfort, should be every ap- 
pliance needed for illustration and instmctioD. Tbt 
blackboard, outline maps, &c., are of prime impo^ 
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tance, and do school-room can be coDsidered t^a fully 
famished without them. 

3. By authority of law the directors may (and 
should immediately) determine what text-books are 
to be used in their several districts. The great di- 
rersity of text books in use in many schools, has 
rendered the task of instruction extremely diffi cult, 
and the result necessarily vain. A class of twelve 
or twenty can be instructed in any branch as easily 
as one ; but where each is heard separately, a pro- 
portional increase of time is requisite — and there 
being nothing to excite a spirit of emulation, no 
interest is excited and no benefit is derived. A 
system of poor text books would be much better than 
the best of books without system ; and now that good 
books are so abundant, directors will be inexcusable 
if they do not make a good selection, and rigidly en- 
force its adoption. 

The proper visitation and supervision of 200 
schools is sufficient to engage the constant services 
of a County Superintendent, and I regret that cir- 
cumstances compel me to render, in this service, a 
divided attention. I am disposed, however, to do 
my utmost, and I ask your co-operation in making 
my labors properly efficient. After making my last 
toar for the examination of teachers, I was detained 
from visiting the schools for nearly one month, by 
daily applications for private examinations. In con- 
sequence of this loss of time, many schools were 
not reached daring the term of their continuance. 
To prevent such an occurrence this season, I deem 
it proper to give this timely notice — ^that no private 
examinations will be made hereafter, except at the 
written r€que9t of the directors, and then only on such 
days as may bespecified, after concluding the public 
examinations. Upon these I desire to enter as early 
as possible, and by wi^ of accommodating both di- 
rectors and teachers, I desire to ascertain immedi- 
ately, from each Secretary of the Board, the time 
when the schools of the several districts will proba- 
bly be opened, and I will at once designate a time 
and place for the public examination of teachers. — 
If an eflTort is made to open the schools early in the 
season, it is probable that better teachers will be 
secured and public convenience greatly promoted 
thereby. I shall be happy at all times to consult 
with the directors and people, and unite with them 
in every measure calcnlated to advance the cause 
of popular education in the county. 

J. W. Barrett, County Sup't. 

Williamsport, August 25, 1855. 



Union Con at v* 

To the citizens of Union County: 

A few days ago, I unexpectedly received the com- 
mission of Superintendent of Common Schools of 
the county of Union, as constituted before the erec- 
tion of the county of Snyder. In entering upon the 
discharge of the responsible duties thereby entrust- 
ed to me, I would most cordially ask the co-opera- 
tion of the Parents, Directors, Teachers and Fress, 
in the faithful discharge of those necessary and im- 
portant duties. 

To the Parents, I would say : Tou are aware that 
many of our country schools have been in an un- 
healthy and declining state. The government saw 
it, and, as a duty of those public sentinels, who are 
chosen to watch over the interests of the people, 
they thought it necessary to prescribe a remedy for 
this declining condition of our schools. To admin- 
ister this remedy, a Superintendent was appointed 
in every county, as well as for the State. One year's 



experience has proved, that, in those counties where 
the office was properly administered and the people 
willingly co-operated with the Superintendent, the 
system is good, for much good has alreadv been the 
result. But in other counties, in which the Super- 
intendents unfortunately cherished a Stronger ambi- 
tion for emolument than for improvement, or where 
self-interest conflicted with public duty, the result 
proved detrimental to the intent of the system, and 
the people were dissatisfied. But this was not the 
only cause of a failure : many parents and directors, 
who were previously zealous in the discharge of 
their doty, now supposed their labor ended, after 
the Superintendent had been appointed, and hence 
submitted all to him ; or, perhaps, the same incom- 
petent teachers were employed, for want of good 
ones. In other parts, the compensation offered was 
too inadequate to secure the services of competent 
teachers. In some parts, fifteen, eighteen or twenty 
dollars a month was considered "high — very high 
wages for a person whose work was so easy," and, 
rather than ** throw more -money away," would em- 
ploy those who would " keep" school for this stipu- 
lated sura ; and after thus continuing one year long- 
er on the old prinqjple, the ** new system" is consid- 
ered by many a tt-nted matter, and " good for no- 
thing." I hope these things will be fully considered, 
and, before we manifeh |any further hostility towards 
the system, let us mutually endeavor to lay aside all 
prejudiced feelings and for a few years give it a faith- 
ful and honest trial ; and should the new office, after 
a thorough test, prove to be of non-effect, we can 
then with more justice petition for a repeal of the 
system ; but. should we, after an impartial and judi- 
cious test, begin to realize the intent of that act ; 
then let us endeavor to forget the dark hour in which 
many of us were induced to take up our pens to re- 
monstrate against it, before its virtues were fully 
tested. 

To the Direct-yrs: You have work to do. The of- 
fice of Superintendent was not designed to relieve 
you entirely, but to assist you in a more faithful dis- 
charge of your duties. Make choice of good and en- 
terprising teachers. Though the grade and quality 
of the certificate may not always serve as a true 
guide to their qualities, they may give you an iade of 
the knowledge the holders possess of the particular 
branches therein specified. But the art of teaching 
and their abilities in communicating that knowledge 
in a comprehensive manner to their pupils, we must 
test in the schools over which they preside. I 
would therefore recommend to you, the expediency 
of visiting your schools as often as possible. Scho- 
lars, too, will learn much better when Directors, 
Parents, and others are in the habit of visiting 
schools to encourage them in their studies. In my 
visits through the county, I should be pleased to 
have Parents and Directors present in their respect- 
ive Schools, to help to examine and stimulate the 
scholars in their labor. 

To the Teachers: The care and developement of 
immortal minds, entrusted to you, are grave respon- 
sibilities. They, in a great measure, become what 
you make them. The fir^t impressions made, are 
most durable, and generally contain the germs of 
all virtue, or of all vice, x ou stand as a type of 
the rising generation ; their prosperity and happi- 
ness greatly depend on the discharge of your duties. 
Therefore, let Truth and Virtue be the bases upon 
which you build their habits of future userulness, 
and you will at the same time be warriug against ig- 
norance and vice with all their legitimate oflspring. 
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Bat time and space will not permit me to sav more at 
present. I expect to see many of you at the " Ex- 
aminations," at least all who require a renewed cer- 
tificate, and the new applicants. As my time will 
be devoted to the examination of different schools 
as soon as they are open, applicants for late county 
schools, who require certificates, may have trouble 
to find me. I therefore wish all applicants to pre* 
sent themselves at the proper time and place for 
examination, which will be seen in my Notice. 

I would recommend a County Teachers' Associa- 
tion as highly conducive to the improvement of 
teachers and the prosperity of our schools. It 
would be very expedient for teachers to meet in 
general convention, before the opening of their 
schools. The place should be as near central as 

Sossible. The duration should be long enough to 
iscuss the best methods of teaching the different 
branches required in the respective schools, the 
best method of school government, &c., and finally 
adopt a more systematic and uniform method of 
teacning. At tnat Convention, I should expect to 
meet every teacher who feels an interest in his pro- 
fession. Teachers ! take this into consideration, 
and prove yourselves not behiq^ other counties in 
forming associations. If you fi.Vil any of your fellow 
teachers sleeping, wake them^'up ! The inhabitants 
of one of our more centra^ ./illages will, no doubt, 
have the hospitality of jiving gratuitous entertain- 
ment during the session, as is customary in other 
counties at such conventions. Will not some of the 
friends of education take this matter into conside- 
ration, and thereby help to diffuse animation thro' 
our dead system of education ? 

The PresSf the most powerful agent in advanc* 
ing the cause of education, I hope will continue to 
manifest a willingness, to publish any suitable con- 
tributions from the teachers and friends of educa- 
tion, as well as extracts on the subject. 

As for myself, although the appointment was un- 
solicited on my own part, yet since the Department 
in confidence entrusted me with the administration 
of the office, I will endeavor to render myself wor- 
thy of that trust, by a faithful discharge of its du- 
ties. My exclusive time and attention shall be de- 
voted to the improvement of our Common Schools; 
but, alone or smgle-handed, I can achieve but lit- 
tle, and for that reason ask the co-operation of all 
who feel an interest in their country's welfare. 
Very respectfully, 

D. Hbckbndorw, Sup't. 
Beaver Springs^ Aug, 29, 1855. 

Sc^aylkill Connty. 

As the season for reopening the public schools 
throughout tho county is near at hand, the few fol- 
lowing remarks are respectfully submitted to school 
directors and the public. It will be seen by my 
annual report, which will be offered for the columns 
of the county papers in the course of a few weeka, 
that education by common schools is becoming more 
gennral, and that the cause is steadily increasing in 
interest and usefulness. 

VVbatever tends to elevate the school in the esti- 
mation of the pupils, and whatever tends to imbue 
their minds with a love for study, and aids them to 
appreciate the importance of proper mental disci- 
pline, is 80 much gained towards securing the per- 
manence of this, the most important of all our in- 
stitutions, and rendering the progress of its improve- 
ment more rapid. 

But in order to get children tp love study, they 



must iove the school, and in order that they may love 
the school it must be attractive. Were I asked what 
would be the best means of awakening in a pupil the 
desire to obtain a good education, I would reply, 
render the school and its legitimate purposes attrac- 
tive. 

One of the easiest and cheapest plans to make a 
school attractive to the pupil, is to have it present a 
cleanly appearance. At the time I visited the schools 
last fall and winter, many of them were found in a 
condition not stall attractive. A few were very 
dirty. The floors were muddy and dusty, the furni- 
ture almost unfit to lay a book upon, and the walls 
black and musty. The dust adhering to the inside 
of the curtainless windows appeared to be rather an 
advantage than otherwise, as it had the efiTeci to 
sollen the bright light of the sun, which shone in upon 
the furniture, buoks and slates, almost blinding the 
little girb or boys who were compelled to face the 
luminously reflected rays. 

It is not necessary for me to specify which school 
houses need cleaning; the directors, by their good 
sen^^e and judgment, will be able to single them out. 
In some districts, however, it might be well to clean 
all of them, else the right ones might not be select- 
ed. That a school house is new, does not obviate the 
necessity for having it cleaned; as some of them are 
termed new for several years after they have been 
built and used. All the houses used for school pur- 
poses should be cleaned at least once a year. Even 
tho' the floors, windows and furniture do not present 
a dirty appearance, they should be washed, and the 
walls should have a free application of Jime. Where 
this plan ispractised, both teachersandpupilsare more 
likely escape that injury which is produced to health 
by long continued confinement in a close and crowd- 
ed room. A suitable time to clean is just before the 
reopening of the schools. 

Directors would do well to select teachers early, 
as they are rather scarce. J. K. Kftswaoif. 

Lancaster Conntf* 

To the Teachfrs of Lancaster County: 

Most of you have made choice of situations for 
the coming school term. Your schools either have 
already opened or they will shortly open ; and, at 
this juncture, it has occurred to me that a few sug- 
gestions, thrown out in the hope of aiding you in 
your arduous work and deepening the public inter- 
est in education, might not be inappropriate. 

It is my design to visit, again, every school io the 
county, and as far as practicable, through your re- 
spective boards of directors, I will make known to 
you the exact time of the visitation, accompanied by 
a request that you shall invite all the patrons of your 
respective schools to be present on the occasion, and 
witness the exercises; and, it is hoped, that a large 
number of them may find time, and take sufiicient 
interest, to attend. 

It would be well for you to cultivate the acquaint- 
ance of your patrons, and, if possible, have them visit 
your schools. But even if they should neglect this 
duty, an evening spent at the home of each pupil, in 
conversation with the heads of the family, on subjects 
connected with the school or the more general in- 
terests of education, might not only enable you to 
gather information from them and gain their confi- 
dence, but many times, to sow seed that would even- 
tually produce an abundant harvest of good fruit 

Public school ezaminatioDs, as many timea con- 
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dacted» are unproductive of good ; but a review of 
the etadies of the term, exhibiting honeetly and fair- 
ly, the acqiiirementfl of the pupils, in the presence 
of parentis, directors and others who might attend, 
would not only be a satisfaction to them, but if made 
general, be an important instrumentality in enlight- 
ening the public mind respecting education by com- 
mon schools; and, as such they are recommended. 

Each teacher is requested to keep a Note-book, in 
which he might record an account of the difficulties 
that may occur in the school-room, the discoveries he 
may make, and the methods of teaching he may find 
advantageous ; in order that these observations may 
furnish subject-matter for consideration at Institutes 
and Associations, and eventually result in more sci- 
entific and systematic modes of teaching. 

There were twelve Teachers' Mutual Improve- 
ment Associations in operation in different parts of 
the county, during last winter. Of course, these will 
be continued ; and the good known to have been ac- 
complished by them, renders it desirable that others 
be formed wherever practicable. 

The School Journal should be in the hands of eve- 
ry teacher, and no one should neglect to read the 
best works on the subject of teaching. 

There seems to be a difference of opinion as to the 
nnmber of Institutes to be held this fall. Some pre- 
fer having T^ve in different parts of the county ; oth 
era three; 0lA many think one large Institute, in Lan- 
caster city, would be most productive of good. Let- 
ters, giving views, on this point, from all the districts, 
would be gladly received. 

I will be at my office in Lancaster, for several suc- 
cessive Saturdays after the mtddleof September, and 
it would be convenient, on those days, for me to 
meet any teacher, desiring an examination in branch- 
es other than those contained in his certificate. 

The elevation of the profession of teachmg de- 
pends upon the teacher. Earnestly and industrious- 
ly let us work. Twenty-five thousand children are 
in our hands to effect, for good or evil. It may be 
that tt^e character of their future lives will much de- 
pend upon the impressions we make and the instruc- 
tion we impart. 

Like a great brotherhood let us join our efforts and 
make Lancaster County Schools and Lancaster Coun- 
ty Teachers as deserving of reputation as Lancaster 
euunty farms and Lancaster county farmers. Yours, 

truly, J. P. WiCKERSHAM, 

Marietta, Sept. 12, 1855. Co. Supt, 



ColnmMa Coauty* 



The several Boards of School Directors are re- 
quested to inform me at what time and place, this 
tall, it will best suit their convenience to have the 
examinations of teachers take place for their dis- 
tricts, and appointments will be made accordingly. 
It is desirable and important that the examinations 
should be conducted publicly in the presence of the 
Board of Directors who are to employ the teachers, 
as that will afford Directors the best opportunity to 
judge of the fitness of each applicant. In no case 
are teachers to be employed before they have a cer 
tificate, upon the promise to obtain one. It is taken 
for granted by the School Department that Teachers 
have embraced every opportunity of improvement 
during the past year; and the examinations are to 
be more thorough and detailed than at first The 
grade of proficiency iff the different studies will bel 



indicated on each teacher's certificate, and it is 
highly important to the prosperity and success of the 
system — to the encouragement of good teachers — 
and as an inducement for the future improvement of 
all teachers, that Directors should establish a marked 
grade in the wages of teachers. A number of good 
teachers have heretofore received too little pay, and 
deficient ones have received too much. — At the close 
of each examination in the districts, a lecture will be 
delivered, and all are invited toiittend. 

Before the schools open for the term, the Direc- 
tors \n each district should meet and adopt a uni- 
form series of text books for the use of the schools, 
where this has not already been done. When the 
schools open, the most important subject for the Di- 
rectors to urge is the regular attendance of each 
scholar. The monthly reports of the teachers shculJ 
be filed with the Secretary of the respective Board, 
and open at all times to the inspection of every citi- 
zen, so that he may know how regularly his children 
attend school, and with what success and prospect of 
improvement. The attention of parents should be 
invited to these reports, and also to frequent person- 
al visitations of the school. My own visits to the 
schools will be as soon, in turn, after the examinations, 
as I shall learn that the schools of any district are 
open. R. W. Wbavbr, 

County Superintendent. 



McKean Coanty—Teachers' Institute. 

There will be an Institute for the Teachers of 
McKean County, held at the Academy in Smethport, 
commencing October 13tli, and continuing four 
weeks. Teachers from the adjoining counties, where 
Institutes are not held, are invited to attend. 

The labors of this Institute will be devoted exclu- 
sively to thff preparation of Teachers for our Common 
Schools. Not only the Theory of teaching will be 
given but the Practice. 

For this purpose, a Model School will be connect 
ed with the Institute, so that the Teachers may see 
the HOW of arranging, managing and teaching. The 
services of Prof. W. Putnam, Ex-County Superinten- 
dent of Chautauque County, New York, have been 
secured for a part of the time. Prof. Putnam is an 
experienced Teacher and Lecturer, as well as an 
Author of one of the most popular works on Elocu- 
tion and Oratory extant. He has had n long experi- 
ence in Teachers* Institutes of New York and the 
Western States. 

Dr. Calvin Cutter, of Boston, will also be present 
to Lecture before the Institute. 

We confidently expect the services of one of the 
graduates of the State Normal School of New York. 
Every facility will be offered for the improvement 
of I'eachers, that can be had. Lectures will be giv- 
en to the class every day, and th« Teachers will be 
required to take notes of them, upon which they will 
be examined the day following. 

The Terms will not exceed 1^1.50 for the four 
weeks. 

Arrangements will be made ior those who wish 
to board themselves, provided applications are made 
in season. Boarding can be had as low as the times 
and price of produce, will allow. 

Teachers should bring with them a full set of books 
such as are used in the schools of the County, and 
such others as they have, for reference ; also a slate, 
paper and memorandum book. Teachers, come pre- 
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pared to labor, and thai faithfully. We expect to 
see all who intend to teach in this County, present 
at this Institute. ^ F. A. Allen, 

County Superintendent. 
Smethport, September 6, 1855. 

Washington County* 

Mr. Bausuan : — Dear Sir : — It is generally known 
that Mr. Gow, the Superintendent of Common 
Schools, and his son, have been traversing the coun- 
ty, holding Educational meetings and addressing 
the people on what common schools should be. 

I have seen no published account of any of these 
meetings, nor heard of any expression of opinion in 
regard to the effect of these meetings. It appears 
to me there should be an interchange of views and 
sentiments, in the different parts ol the county, in 
order that there may be comparison of the feelings, 
sentiments and wishes of the several school dis- 
tricts. And for this purpose, the impressions, the 
effects, and the results or these assemblings of the 
people should be noted and put upon record. 



I have not had an opportunity of attending any 
of these meetings until recently. And now, I will 
set down some of the impressions, and some of the 
results, so far as they were felt or known to me. I 
went to the meeting somewhat prejudiced, I confess, 
as to the policy that demands a Superintendent. I 
have been inclined to think that the money and the 
time of this oflSce are a total loss. And, yet, I was 
persuaded the working of the old sytem, needed a 
thorough and vital amendment, but I have now a 
more favorable opinion of the benefits of the Superin- 
tendent. 

And as much has been said and written, in oppo- 
sition to this recent modification of the School law, 
and very considerable desire prevailing abroad for 
its repeal, I supposed that we would be treated to 
some of the very best arguments that could be of- 
fered for the change in question, and that the neces- 
sity and eflSciency of the office of Superintendent, 
would be first and mainly presented and demonstra- 
ted. But in this I was disappointed. Nothing was 
said in favor of the late change of the law — no ef- 
fort, no argument, or manoeuvre to make it popular. 
The impression was made upon my mind, that these 
were honest men and truly devoted to the further- 
ing of the interests of education. There was a plain- 
ness, fearlessness and practical nesss, in the things 
that were said, and in the manner of saying them, 
that indicated the very opposite of fishing for 
praise. They boldly attacked the evils they wished 
to have remedied. There was no temporizing — no 
cringing to popular prejudice and no apologies or 
excuses for the indifferance, blindness and errors, 
that have so deplorably prevailed in the manage- 
ment of common school, but a lucid and powerful 
representation of these, in order to their avoidance. 
The conviction was irresistible, that they were gov- 
erned by no other motive, than to correct present 
evils and long standing errors, in order that the 
^ood cause of education might go forward more ef- 
ficiently, more rapidly, and more widely. And, I 
have no doubt, but many, like myself, were very fa- 
vorably impressed in respect to the office of Su- 
perintendent, by being allowed to see it in its work- 
ing character. 

But the matter of these lectures was good, no 
matter from what motive said. The whole people 
of the County need ju^tsuch light and appeals. The 
whole subject has been a sadly neglected one. There 
can be no doubt, but much that is connected with 



common schools, has been allowed, just because it 
was so of old. Attention has never been directed 
to them. Yery many things are done without 
thought or examination. But once get the public 
attention aroused — set the people to thinking, in- 
quiring, comparing and deciding, with proper and 
suitable instruction and facilities for judging, and 
just as certainly as that old flails, spinning wheels, 
band looms, hand-sickles, &c., have gone by the 
board, so will go, and with a hearty good will, all 
those ugly unhealthy old school-houses, rough, 
wretched, and deformed-looking benches and desks 
— cheap, but incompetent school teachers, togeth- 
er with all useless old forms, practices, books, &c. 

These things can not stand in the light, nor will 
they be endured, if once examined. They are re- 
tained now, because people are in the dark. And 
people are in the dark, because no effort has been 
made to give them light. Let them have light, the 
means of a correct judgment, and reform will be 
made at once. 

Every good man loves common schools. And at- 
taches immense value to them. He regards them 
as the fountains of virtue, political liberty^nd pure 
Christianity — and he would promote their prosperity 
and efficiency in every suitable and lawful way. He 
is not frightened with any scheme that comes re- 
commended to secure these ends — even if it requires 
more diiligence, self-denial, or more money. Some 
poor covetous persons, may resist improvement be- 
cause more expensive ; but these contracted minds 
and money-bound hearts, happily are in the mi- 
nority. Is it not an error to say, that most men, 
are governed by such motives of parsimoniousnesa 
and meanness 7 This cannot be the reason, why sen- 
sible parents would oppose the proposed improve- 
ments in common schools. No, it is the love of old 
familiar things — the natural clinging, that all feel 
for old usages, customs and plans, until something 
better is presented. Most people will not act with- 
out light — at least they ought not — but give them 
light and they will not be slow to act. The lights 
on the prevailing evils in our schools, that are pro- 
posed, need only be spread, and the majority of the 
people will go right along with you. 

T do hope the entire people of the county will be 
allowed to hear these lectures, upon the importance 
of common schools — upon the miserable old school 
houses — their unwise and unhealthy location — their 
shameful furniture — and the defects of the manage- 
ment and teaching of old plans, and they will be 
weighed thoughtfully and impartially. Then I be- 
lieve the office of Superintendent, will be approved 
and sustained — and the coming generation will ad- 
mire and laud the noble men who had zeal and cour- 
age and firmness enough to propose and sustain 
and carry out these improvements. Yours, &c., 

Candor^ June 9th, ISbb. ^Reporter, * * * 



SDlf CATIOir AL EXPLOKATIOK. 

Friend A , At your rcquepl I give you in this 

way some memoranda from my note-book, illustrative 
of my educational explorations. I will begin with 
some observations made recently, in regard to Teach' 
er*8 Examinations. 

At an appointed hour, I was at the place designa- 
ted for an examination which I will call No 1.— 
Found one Teacher ; two hours elapsed, and three or 
orfourmore made their appearance; and in the course 
of the day several others pAsented theoiselves for 
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the ordeal. The examination proceeded quite agree- 
ably, in the presence of the Directors and several 
lookers-on. A little punctuality, on the part of both 
candidates and Directors, would have saved conside- 
rable time and repetition ; however, we got through at 
last, and the certificates were given. Some of the 
recipients were teachers of unusual merit; and some 
were beginners. I shall soon Gnd them all in the 
school room, and hope ray expectations in regard to 
none will be disappointed. 

On this as on some other occasions, I conducted 
the examination partly in writing. This method 
when practicable^ has some advantages. It relieves 
the candidate in some measure from embarrassment, 
and enables him to give more deliberate answers; 
it is more equal and uniform ; a dozen of teachers can 
at the same time receive and answer the same ques- 
tion. This enables the examiner to grade the cer- 
tificates, with justice and discrimination. This gra- 
ding is so important, that I had determined on it, on 
my own responsibility, and have for some time given 
certificates in that way. The practice has been 
made obligatory, by instructions from the School 
Department. Another advantage of examinations by 
writing.isthat it furnishes a pretty good test of the off 
hand skill of the candidates in Orthography, Compo- 
sition, and Chirography. In short, the finish and 
style of the answers, is about as good an index as 
the answers themselves, of the person's literary at- 
tainments. 

The next day found me punclually at thn ♦♦cen- 
tral-school-house** for examination No. 2. Here too 
there was considerable delay, before the candi- 
dates and directors were all assembled, though 
none of them, I believe, had traveled half as far 
that morning as myself. However, as directors 
spend their time without pay and as it was a busy 
season with farmers, I could not blame them for 
thus giving a little precedence to their own af- 
fairs. The late Convention of County Superinten- 
dents, were unanimously in favor of recommending 
the Legislature to amend the Law so as to reduce the 
number of each board of directors, and to give them 
a reasonable compensation for their services. They 
were deterred from making their recommendation, 
only by the solicitude felt by those higher in authority, 
lest the enemies of Public Education should seize upon 
it as a new pretext for opposition to the School Law. 
Pushing on that night for the next district 1 inquired 
the way of a young man planting corn by the road 
side, but he proved to be more ignorant than myself 
of the geography of that part of the world. By his 
direction I took a mountain road, which about sunset 
brought me to the last clearing. Here I gained the 
encouraging information that, by following marked 
trees for a couple of miles. I should reach another 
road that would conduct me in the course of time 
to my place of destination. Penetrating the thick- 
et far enough to satisfy me that by going a little 
fiirther, I should have the pleasure of spending the 
night under some friendly tree, with wolves for my 
nearest neighbors, I retraced my steps a few milep, 
to seek a different route, and found shelter beneath 
the hospttablo roof of one of the hardy pioneer set* 
tiers in the valley of the C o . 

Morning soon found me at the place appointed for 
B third examination, which being completed, I pur- 
sued my journey toward the school house, some miles 



nation, for lack of conveyance. Af^er pursuing my 
walk for some distance through the forest, I inad- 
vertently took the wrong path. Some laborers at a 
clearing, told me of marked trees again, that would 
guide me across to the right road. The trees were 
easily found, but the marks I could not discover. 
Thinking this would be a good opportunity to test 
your mathematical friend Robinsoa's theory of sur- 
veying without a compass, I undertook to run the re- 
maining side of the triangle by the sun, and by in- 
stinct. But the sun just then went behind the clouds, 
and my present belief is that in the course of a half 
hour's hard work, instead of running the desired 
line, I described a pretty larffe arc of a pretty large 
circle— or else there are two clearings in the vicini- 
ty very much alike ! Taking a fresh start, I '• sight- 
ed" from tree to tree, and another half-hour brought 
me to the desired path — fatigued somewhat with my 
unaccustomed execise of woodcraft, but not con- 
vinced that surveying without a compass is a judi- 
cious method, and reminded of the old maxim — 
"follow the beaten track." Pursuing my walk, 
night- fall found me at the temporary boarding place 
of the unexamined teacher. But the cow had strayed 
that day, and the good man of the house beinsr away to 
help a distant,neighbor ** log," the wife and the elder 
daughter, together with the school-ma'am had gone, 
as the younger children informed me, in quest of the 
missing animal. Nine o^clock came, and the tinkle 
of the cowbell announced their return, which was 
soon followed by that of the husband. The teacher 
was examined, and all sought repose from unusual 
fatigues of the day. 

How little do those who enjoy ease and afiSuence, 
realize the toils and privation of the hardy settlers 
in these forest wilds ! What lessons of contentment 
might be learned by the repining, from these stur- 
dy pioneers, could they witness the patient poverty 
endured by them for many a long year. 

The next day witnessed a fourth examination sim- 
ilar in character and results to those which had pre- 
ceeded. A considerable number of those examined 
on these several occasions, were beginners and some 
would more appropriately continue to occupy the 
place of pupils, than assume that of teachers. But 
the impossibility of procuring enough well qualified 
tenchers, at the present rate of wages, to supply all 
our schools, obliges Superintendents to extend the 
pale of admissibility farther than they like to do. In 
one instance the Directors finding thedistrict in debt, 
and the timeu hard, resolved to pay but **12shillmg8," 
but promised to do better next year. It is the opinion 
of some persons that it requires but little skill 
or experience to teach children, and that Twelve or 
Fourteen shillings a week is an ample remuneration 
to a female teacher,for the service performed. It may 
be true that in some instances, this is all the service 
rendered its worth; but it is certainly not more than 
half the remuneration which a well qualified teacher 
ought to receive; one who has properly prepared her- 
self for the profession; ond we can conceive of no 
economy so misplaced, as that of employing the cheap 
teacher, who is ignorant even of the proper method 
of teaching the spelling-book. As yet, however, a 
ereat practical difiScuIty stands in the way of rapid 
improvement in these things, in our new settlements. 
Says the Superintendent of Bradford Co., when speak- 



distant, of a young #oman who had been unable to I ing of the children of those hardy men whoarestrug* 
meet me with the other candidates, at the exaroi- 1 gling to change our forest lands into smilling farmr, 
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"they cannot have the echooling they need ; and for 
the little they do ^et, their parents have to pay four 
times more tax. than the rich men of rich counties!" 
It is to be hoped tl^at this injustice will be remedied. 

No's. 8, 9, 10, 11, 12 & 13. These Bchools, all in 
one district, exhibited some very creditable features. 
Fine classes, of from 7 to 12 pupils, each in Mental 
Arithmetic ; which, though not nearly all that should 
study it, was a gratifying: contrast to those schools 
where it is unknown, x ou may think that I attach 
great importance to this study, which is quite true. 
It makes scholars think ; which most of the parrot- 
like recitations do not. It is a necessary prepa- 
ration for any reasonable proficiency or progress 
in the science of numbers. In these schools, algebra 
is more studied than in any other district, — ^a legiti- 
mate fruit of the seed sown by instruction in mental 
arithmetic. With good teachers, all our boys and 
girls, beginning with these mental exercises at 7 or 
8, might have a thorough knowledge of arithmetic, 
and a respectable acquaintance witn the elements of 
algebra and geometry at 14, without any neglect of 
other studies. Instead of this, hundreds leave school 
with scarcely any knowledge of numbers. I also found 
classes in physiology, but regretted that in one school 
the class had discontinued the study. It should be 
observed, that in this district the schools were kept 
open eight months of the last school year, which is 
considerably more than the average. 

No. 14. Paused at the door, while the teacher of- 
fered, upon bended knees, a very appropriate prayer. 
Gould not but wish that this, and reading by the 
teacher from the scripture, were more common. Or- 
der and system reigned here. A model of a schooi 
for mental arithmetic, but a wretched school house. 

No. 15. This school is usually open but three or 
four months in the year, and is consequentlv back- 
ward ; but the scholars were progressing finely in 
reading and spelling, under a faithful teacher, who 
also gave them oral instruction in mental arithmetic, 
and a little in grammar. One pupil had an old copy 
of Olney's Geography. 

No. 16. Much pleased with the ingenuity of the 
teacher. Scholars very deficient in books, but she 
found easy stories for them to read in juvenile papers, 
and my word for it, they will read much better at the 
close of the summer, than those children who gallop 
through Saunder's Readers, and never understand a 
fourth part of what they read. In nothing is reform 
more needed than in the reading exercises in our 
schools. This teacher also gave oral instruction to 
her pupils in mental arithmctic,and out of the Elements 
of Grammar. When will the good time come, that 
all our teachers can instruct their pupils independent- 
ly of books ? I must not fail to notice the horrid 
seats in this school house, which had no backs, and 
were so high that most of the children could scarcely 
touch their feet to the floor. And there are many 
more such seats all over the county. If directors 
would sit on such seats six hours a day for a few 
weeks, they would begin to realize the suffering to 
which the children are subjected. 

No. 17. In this school among other good things, 
the teacher required the elder pupils to spell upon the 
slate, and in connection with this exercise, to con- 
struct sentences; thus they were learning the elements 
of composition, and practical grammar, — an excellent 
plan. When will it be found out that spelling must 
be taught to the eye, rather than to the ear? This 
teacher was at the Institute, as were those Likewise 
in schools Nos. 14 and 15. 



No. 17. A remarkably pleasant school. There is 
an air about every school, which indicates the moral 
toc^e of the teacher, and to some extent of the 
parents. The pupils here worked some problems 
upon the blackboard, in a ready manner, but more 
attention to the whys and wherefores, woxild general- 
ly be useful in teaching arithmetic. It is all im- 
portant in this study to get at principles ; and not 
rest satisfied with blind rules. A director who was 
present, made some good remarks to the children, 
who listened with bright eyes, and fixed attention. 
You may be sure that mental arithmetic was taught 
there. 

No. 18. A large and turbulent school lately be- 
gun; but the teacher had a ^reat fund of good 
nature, and unless I am disappointed, her pupils will 
have yielded to " the law of kindness," before manj 
weeks pass over. If there is anv vocation which • 
requires patience, and all other christian graces, it 
is that of a school teacher; and if there are any 
who deserve well of the community, it is those who 
faithfully discharge the duties of a teacher. But 
not every one, though a good teacher, is adapted to 
a large unruly school. Directors should see to this 
in making a selection. 

No. 19. A small but excellent school ; the same 
teacher had been employed there several seasons — 
the true plan for sure and lasting improvement. — 
By the aid of those instruments which editors use- 
scissors and paste — the teacher had made a veiy 
good substitute for Page's admirable Normal Chart 
of the Elementary Sounds of the English Language. 
How much more sensible to have the scholars 
exercise upon this, than to commit to memory San- 
der's system of orthography, and recite it as they 
usually do, without any clear idea of its meaning! 
I might say much more in praise of this school, but 
I can only add, that with a supply of such teachers, 
our schools would soon exhibit an entirely different 
character. 

No. 20. In this school, very much to my surprise, 
I found the Normal Chart above alluded to ; but it 
was the property of the teacher, and not of the 
directors. It is the first I have found in the County, 
and it came from McKean — an indication, by the 
way, of the good work that has been going on in 
times past, in vour Academy there. One board of 
directors in this county half promised to procure this 
valuable appendage to the school room. It exhibits 
in a plain manner to the eye, the nature and power 
of letters, and enables the pupil to see the difference 
between their names and their sounds. 

No. 21. In this school, as in some half dozen 
others, I found a large map of the United States, 
which in this case the teacher made good use of, in 
teaching the pupils the leading features of the 
Geography of our country. This is one step towards 
the introduction of large outline maps, and a proper 
method of instruction In this branch. In my exam- 
inations of teachers, I have found them more at fault 
in Geography, than in almost any thing else ; which 
leads me to suppose that the ordinary method of 
studying it is defecctive. 

No. 22. In this school, some of the pupils drew 
maps ; this, in connection with oral instruction from 
outline maps, will make accurate Geographers, and 
that much more rapidly and effectually than any 
other plan. Most desirable of all, is a large Torres- 
trial Globe. This article is somewhat expensive, but 
if good teacher can be procured to use it, it is a 
profitable investment. Cannot some cheaper method 
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of conatracting a Globe be devised? Suppose a 
a hollow sphere of tin be made, not less than two 
or three feet in diameter, well coated with paint, the 
outlines of the earth's surface drawn upon it: sup- 
pose It is then made to revolve upon an axis of stout 
wire ; or an iron rod, and a suspended in a light 
wooden frame, with the axis of the Globe at the 

S roper inclination to the plane of the school-room 
oor, and would you not have a very useful appa- 
ratus for teaching? I have an instrument of tnis 
kind in process of construction, and will inform you 
hereafter how I succeed. 

No. 23. A little school of ei^ht pupils. It was 
my unpleasant duty to decline giving a certificate to 
a young woman who had intended to teach this 
school. But the school is greatly the gainer by 
having its present teacher. I only regretted that 
she had not enough to do. Directors and candidates 
for certificates, sometimes remark that the particular 
school in view, "is small and backward ;" thinking 
that this will perhaps influence the decision of the 
Examiner. But it should be remembered that if 
children are ever so backward — are but iust learning 
to read — they need nevertheless a good teacher, for 
it is all important to begin right. Moreover a 
certificate is a certificate, and authorizes its holder 
to teach any school in the county. 

No's. 24 & 25. I notice these schools together, as 
illustrating the different results of employing com- 
petent and incompetent teachers. There was no 
material difference oetween the schools in regard to 
the number or age of the pupils, and they were next 
together ; but in the one there were no scholars in 
Mental Arithmetic, Physiology, or Grammar, and 
but one or two in Geography, little life or animation 
in the school, or capacity in the teacher. In the 
other nearly all studied l||[ental Arithmetic, a fair 
proportion Physiology, Geography and Grammar, 
some Written Arithmetic and one or two Algebra. 
Many such contrasts may be found, growing out of 
the simple fact that in some instances cheap teachers 
are sought for, and in others good ones. 

No's. 26 & 27. These schools were both large, and 
exhibited another marked contrast, which I noticed 
the more, because I went from the one directly to 
the other. In the one, there was no government, no 
order, no life-like progress in study. The teacher 
had passed a fair examination, but she was young, 
inexperienced, and unadapted to the business. Her 
recommendation was that she was content to teach 
for small wages. In the other school, everything 
moved like clock-work, and no pupil presumed or 
wished to disobey or make any unnecessary noise. — 
The teacher had tact, skill and experience, and re- 
ceived perhaps half a dollar a weet more than the 
other. In the one case the children were improv- 
ing in mind and morals ; in the other learning little, 
and receiving, I fear, positive and lasting injury. 

When shall we have sufficient supply of good 
teachers? When the State makes provision for 
their training, and positively forbids that any person 
shall be employed to teach a Public School, till he 
gives evidence not only of sufficient knowledge but 
capacity. The place to test this capacity, is in the 
training school ; and whea tested and approved, the 
candidate for the profession of teaching, should re- 
main at least thvee years in preparing for its duties, 
and then follow it for life — or at least for a series of 
years. Such teachers would of course expect a 
much larger compensation than is now paid; but 
they would be by iJEur the cheapest in the end. Until 



we have such teachers, we shall never have really 
and uniformly good schools. 

No. 28. In this school the teacher was trying to 
do well, but was discouraged at the backwardness 
of the school, the irregularity of attendance, and the 
want of books. Such cases are common. It would 
be well for directors to furnish books out of the pub- 
lic funds, if parents will not do it, even if they have 
to diminish the amount of schooling One months' 
school, with a good teacher, a sufficiency and uni- 
formity of books, and needful apparatus, is better 
than two months' with a poor teacher, not half 
enough books, and those used of all sorts, and all 
degrees of antiquity ; and nothing else to aid the 
teacher. It is true that a good teacher will have 
resources to fall back upon, and if possessed of in- 
genuity, may be able to teach a great deal without 
books, make a blackboard of the closet door, a 
"Normal Chart" of obsolete hand-bills, and a 
numerical frame of acorns ; but such teachers are 
rare. And, where children spend day after day with- 
out occupation, they will either become adepts in 
mischief, or sink into hopeless dullness. 

No. 29. I was particularly pleased with the neat- 
ness and cleanliness that prevailed in this school- 
house. This is not unimportant. Dirt, disorder, 
disobedience and dull scholarship usually go together. 
I have observed that schools taught by femtUes are 
more exemplary as a general rule, in this matter of 
neatness, than those taught by males. One reason 
among many others why females should usually be 
preferred. The same day I visited another school- 
nouse in the district, and found the school closed for 
a few days, but the directors were improving the 
opportunity to give the seats a coating of paint. It 
is quite important to make a school-house attractive 
to children ; and that its condition and arrangement 
should inspire in their minds a love for neatness, 
order and beauty. I hope to see the time when our 
school-houses will be built with some view to these 
things. There are a few good ones, but none that 
might not be improved, especially in the arrange- 
ment and construction of seats. 1 should add that 
the exercises in the school above mentioned (29) were 
very creditable, and everything in pleasing contrast 
with its condition last winter. The school, whose 
teacher was absent, gave much satisfaction to the 
parents. 

No's. 30 & 31, I notice, as having excellent 
teachers, from an Academy in a neighboring State. 
One of them expressed disappointment at the back- 
wardness of her school, and was embarrassed in her 
efforts, for lack of enough books. She also apolo- 
gized for untidy appearance of the school-house, 
saying that the directors had furnished no broom, 
and that the neighbors were reluctant to lend. I 
confess that I pitied her case, for it is nu arduous 
task, at the best, to teach a school of sixty scholars, 
and doubly so where parents evince apathy and 
neglect. The other teacher was more fortunate, and 
better appreciated. 

No. 32. This school was taught by a married lady, 
who having no children of her own, walked daily to 
the school nouse, and found there congenial and use- 
ful employment. This is the true ideal of a school, 
if such a relation can be made permanent. When 
it becomes practicable to have the schools open for 
the " ten months," instances of permanent employ- 
ment will be known, and teaching will become a 
fixed and remunerating profession, but not before. 
Until then, we must continue to suffer the evils of 
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constant change in teachers and modes of teaching, 
and as a matter of course have very few really good 
teachers or schools. 

There is a faint hope that Ooudersport District 
will make a right beginning in this direction ; but 
other districts in the county cannot easily adopt the 
plan. This might be done however : — ^let eacn dis- 
trict secure two or three really good teachers, pay 
them liberally, and employ them constantly in the 
different schools in succession, and thus give to all 
the children in town equal opportunities for good 
schooling. This would be far better, than to have 
all the schools* open at once, for three months, and 
half of them "kept" by mere novices. We have 
nearly enough good teachers in this county to sup- 
ply its wants on this plan ; and if not, permanent 
employment, well paid, would soon create them or 
bring them to us. 

No. 33. Passed by the school-house, — found the 
school closed for a short vacation. Directors had 
re-arranged the seats, and brought the desks into 
reasonable proximity to them ; but the supports of 
the desks at the ends should be made concave on the 
edges, to admit the easy ingress and egress of the 
scholars. The prevailing faults in the arrangement 
of school houses are, that the seats are too high, and 
too narrow, and are horizontal with perpendicular 
backs — many have no back ! The desks are also too 
high, the tops are not horizontal, but often very 
much inclined, and quite too far from the seat. The 
following is perhaps the best plan : the seats should 
be on a level floor, and accommodate but two pupils 
each ; ihey should if practicable all face the south, 
and the light should chiefly be admitted from the 
north ; at all events the seats should all face one 
way, and have alleys between them ; the back of the 
seat should incline from the perpendicular, like the 
back of a chair ; the seat should oe elevated a little 
in front so as to form a right angle with the back ; 
the back row of the seats for adults, should be of 
the ordinary height and depth of a chair ; the desks 
should be level like a table ; the back row of the 
ordinary height of a table, and all placed so that the 
edge of the desk may just cover the edge of the seat. 
This will give a proper position for writing. The 
height and width of both seats and desks should 
gradually diminish,to accommodate the different sizes 
of scholars. 

Much good would result, if these things were at- 
tended to in building school-houses ; and it may 1i>e 
hoped that the example mentioned above will be fol- 
lowed in many other school-houses, which at present 
are extremely inconvenient and uncomfortable. 



No's. 33 to 47. I notice these schools as a class, 
they being taught by bednners; — most of them 
young, and possessing but limited acquirements, and 
a considerable portion of them teaching for limited 
wages. Nearly all the difficulty or dissatisfaction in 
schools that has come under my observation the past 
snmmer, has been in this class. I allude to this as 
illustrating the policy of employing such teachers. — 
What can directors expect, if they are willing to pay 
but twelve and fourteen shillings a week ? It is 
true that every teacher must teach her first school ; 
it is also true that several of the persons above 
Eluded to are acquisitions to oar corps of teachers ; 
but instead of employing voung women prematurely, 
at such a price, it would be better that they should 
first fully qualify themselves. They would then be 
able both to earn and to secure a fair price, and to 
teach a good school. 



Another class of schools, which I will not number, 
I am able to say but little about, from the fact that 
I was obliged to spend most of the time which I set 
apart for visiting these schools, in the examination 
of their respective teachers. These individual un- 
expected examinations ought in future to be avoid- 
ed, as not being in accordance with the proper design 
of the law. When persons are employed to teach 
without examination, and without a certificate, and 
they go on for some weeks " waiting for the Super- 
intendent to come round," they are not teaching a 
school that has any legal sanction. The law being 
now known, and the system having sufficient time to 
get into operation, these anomalous modes of pro- 
cedure should cease. No school should be opened 
without a licensed teacher, and no contract made 
with any person to teach, who has not been examined 
and obtained a certificate. 

In some instances, fault has been found because 
certificates had been given at all. It should be 
remembered that Temporary Certificates do not 
describe the persons holding them as qualified teach- 
ers, nor advise their employment; on the contrary 
when the certificates expressly describe them as 

Eoorly qualified, by the figures attached, directors 
ire tnem with their eyes open to the fact, and upon 
them rests the responsibility. 

No. 48. It seems to be a custom in some cases, to 
give an individual director a discretion in regard to 
employing a teacher for the school in his neighbor- 
hood. This is not the intention of the present law, 
but has grown out of the former sub-district system, 
now abolished. However, in the case now in mind, 
the director had used his discretion wisely; and 
believing it was bad policy to employ a " cheap 
teacher," because the school was small, had sought 
for a good one. It was with some pride that he found 
that she passed a good examination. 

No*s. 49 & 50. In both- of these schools, the 
teachers were engaged on their second term ; an 
evidence that they were giving good satisfaction. 
One of them, who had a miserable school house 
with miserable conveniences, told me with some 
natural feeling of satisfaction, that she had an offer 
of $3,50 per week to teach in a neighboring county. 
Shall Potter lose her best teachers in this way ? In 
your county, $3,00 per week is not, I believe, an un- 
common price, but in this county, it would generally 
be deemed extravagant, as yet. One man told me 
that " girls worked out for a dollar a week, and 
that it was not half as hard work to teach school ; 
besides which, the teacher could earn a great deal 
'fore and after school, taking in sewing !" This is 
not an uncommon way of looking at the subject; 
but people forget that a teacher, to be worth any- 
thing,must have spent considerable time and money 
in preparing to teach. Quack teachers, like quack 
doctors, preachers, and lawyers^ are a class of per- 
sons whose services to the community are of doubt- 
ful utility, and usually dear at any price. 



No. 51. This school I should have noticed be- 
fore, as one in which I saw exemplified the good ef- 
fects of mildness and patience in subduing turbulent 
scholars. The school was kept open only five days 
in a week. I entirely agree with the State Super- 
intendent, that with a good teacher, (as the case 
fibove,) and close application, it is better to have no 
school on Saturday. It affords a rest and recrea- 
tion, to both teacher and pupils, and more will be 
learned than by the other plan. On Wednesday af- 
ternoon, it is an excellent custom to omit the rega- 
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lar exercises, and have declamations and composi- 
tions. These are eminently useful, as aids to good 
elocation and practical grammar. The teacher may 
add interest to the occasion, by performing a few 
simple experiments in Natural rhilosophy, and by 
the exhibition of natural objects, and familiar re- 
marks upon them. I knew a tesusher who kept a 
whole school and a whole district interested for 
weeks, in the operations of a large worm, which came 
out at last a large butterfly. Indeed, the teacher 
should have something new to tell the pupils erery 
day, and take a few minutes for that purpose, when- 
ever attention lags. This implies, of course, that 
the teacher has some knowledge and actiyity of 
mind, beyond the mere ability to read mechanically, 
and to hear lessons, and "work sums" in the same 
way. One such teacher is worth a dozen who do 
not teach, bat merely keep school. This is illus- 
trated in school 

No. 52. This school was taught last winter, by 
an uncommonly well qualified male teacher, who was 
continaed in employment for a season, by private 
subscription ; and the improvement thus begun, has 
been going on the past summer, under another good 
teacher. In such schools, where the^ have made it 
a point to have good teachers, I find mtdlectual ac- 
tivity, pupils in Algebra, Natural Philosophy, Ac. 

Nos. 53 & 54. Of one of these schools complaint 
was made, that the teacher did not *'keep her 
liours ;" and of the other that " she let her children 
go out too much." The complaints might have been 
well founded ; but the impression seems to prevail 
with many parents, that the principal business of. a 
teacher is to keep the children rigidly confined, six 
hours in each day, to a hard bench, except when 
called to read, or permitted to have a short recess. 
Now this monotonous confinement, is, for little chil- 
dren, injurious to health, to temper and to mental 
activity. Many children acquire an invincible re- 
pugnance to school on this account. Frequent 
change of posture,more frequent recess than is usual, 
and suitable expedients to prevent listlessness and 
irksomeness in school, are essential for the younger 
punils. Older pupils can bear more confinement. 

No. 55. I regretted very much that this school 
happened to be closed for a short vacation ; bat I 
heard excellent accounts of it in the neighborhood. 
The teacher had received one of the professional 
certificates issued a year ago, before the ^Department 
adopted provisional certificates ; but though as well 
entitled as almost any one to retain this certificate, 
she had voluntarily expressed her desire to return 
it, and receive one that should exactly describe her 
qualifications. This is the right spirit. In some 
other cases, however, teachers have manifested dis- 
satisfaction with their certificates ; thinking, I sup- 
pose, that they were better judges of their qualifica- 
tions than any body else could be. Of course then 
they should examine themselves, and make out their 
own certificates. 

No's. 54 to 60. I notice these schools as a class 
in which Mental Arithmetic was studied, but not 
studied and taught in the proper manner. The re- 
citations were without any reproduction of the ques- 
tion by the pupil, or any particular method of solu- 
tion, the answers in some instances being " ciphered" 
out, and read from a slate. However, it is to be 
hoped that such faults will in future be corrected. — 
One of the primary qualificationB for a teacher, is the 
ability to give instruction in a proper way in this 
branch. If those who purpose to teach hereafter, 



are conscious of inability to do this, it is a defect 
which should be remedied, by attendance upon some 
school or institute, or dilieent study at home. The 
teacher should have some knowledge of Stoddard, or 
of Golburn, applying Stoddard's methods of solution, 
or some others- of equal merit. 

Nos. 61, 62, 63. I mention these schools in con- 
nection, as I visited them all in near succession, and 
was much pleased to find singing a daily exercise in 
them all. This cannot be too highly commended. — 
Other things being equal, that teacher is decidedly 
to be preferred who can sing, and who can introduce' 
the exercise successfully into the school. 

I have visited a considerably larger number of 
schools, the past summer, than my enumeration in 
these notes amounts to ; but it has not seemed ne- 
cessary to advert to every school. Further instances 
of merit and of defect might be pointed out, but 
enough for the present. The motto inscribed upon 
the black board in one of the last schools I visited, 
is one which may be commended to every teacher and 
every school : 

NOT HOW MUCH, BUT HOW WELL. 



0rl)oal Ham. 



POWERS AND DUTIES OT DIBECTOBS. 

Extract from the Charge to the Grand Jury of Lan- 
caster county, at the August Term, 1855. By the 
Hon, A. L. Hayes. , 

His honor remarked that " although the certain 
detection and punishment of all offences, were a 
most desirable achievement, yet there is one thing 
still better, and that is their prevention. A homely 
English adage is not inaplicable here : ''An ounce 
of prevention is worth a pound of cure." If the 
condition of society could be so improved as to re- 
lieve us from the constantly recurring necessity of 
criminal inquisitions, prosecutions and trials, what 
a consummation would it be I Now, although this 
is not to be expected in its full extent, yet much 
may be done; indeed, I think I am warranted in say- 
ing that much has been done and is in progress, to- 
wards that wished for result. Among the elements 
of crime, ignorance and folly and error enter so 
largely, that it seems an obvious deduction of rea- 
son, that in proportion as a people are well instruc- 
ted, crimes will diminish both in number and atroci- 
ty. History and experience prove the fact to be in 
accordance with this view. It is therefore matter 
of congratulation, that the system of public instruc- 
tion which is now a fixed and most important inter* 
est of the Commonwealth, has become so thorough- 
ly popularized. 

" The Legislature have acquitted themselves of 
their duty, in providing for the universal establish. 

ment of Common Schools throughout the State. 

They have furnished all the requisite machinery, and 
it but remains for the people to keep it in full and 
perfect operation. Coming as you do from various 
sections, 1 think the Court may appropriately com- 
mend to you, as grand jurors and conservators of the 
public peace, the favorable consideration of the 
Common Schools of Lancaster county, as a most ad- 
mirable and efficient instrumentality for the instruc- 
tion of the children of the county — those who in a few 
years are to constitute the people of this great com- 
munity. 

" The act of last year, "For the'Regulation and con- 
tinuance of a system of education by Common 
Schools," makes it the duty of Directors to establish 
a sufficient number of them for the education of 
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evjry individual, above the age of five and under 
twenty-one years, in their respective districtB, who 
may apply for admission and instruction, either in 
person or by parent, guardian or next friend ; and 
while it gives them the general supervision over 
the schools, it requires that one or more of their 
number visit every school in the district at least 
once in each month, and cause the result to be 
entered on the minutes of the board. Other and 
onerous duties are devolved upon them, and among 
the most important is the selection of teachers. — 
Upon the faithful discharge of those duties by the 
directors, much of the success of the common 
schools depends. The office is, therefore, one of 
great responsibility ; and every director should en- 
ter upon it with the determination of doing, as well 
as he is able, what he was elected to perform. By 
assuming the office, he virtually engages to do so ; 
and his omissions and short comings can find no 
excuse in the fact that his services are unrequited 
by any pecuniary emolument. 

It is evidently the intention of the law that every 
child in the State should be well educated ; and it 
gives the power to the directors to accomplish this 
great purpose. They are, in the first place, to 
establish schools in each district to accommodate 
every child with instruction ; and, to make them ef- 
ficient and answerable to the design, each school 
must be provided with a competent teacher, who 
must be adequately supported and have such a lim- 
ited number of scholars as he can well instruct. 
Then these scholars must be requried to attend with 
regularity, and be supplied with an approved and 
uniform series of the best school books. 

All this requires care, attention, and no little la- 
bor on the part of the directors ; but the law de- 
mands it, and on their refusal or neglect, provides 
for their removal from office. In bringing this mat- 
ter to your notice — as connected indirectly with the 
subject of your inauiries — I desire to say that your 
influence may no aoubt be beneficially exercised in 
encouraging the directors in your respective dis- 
tricts, to carry out the intentions of this excellent 
system — ^by establishing the proper number of 
schools — by due care in the choice and a liberal 
support of teachers — by restricting the number of 
pupils to be admitted and placed on the roll of 
each teacher to not more than fifty — ^by selecting, 
as the Act requires, a series of school books to 
be taught during the year through the districts 
respectively, and by employing their infiuence 
with parents and children, to induce a regular 
attendance at school. By a zealous and efficient 
discharge of their duty in these particulars, the vi- 
tality of the Common Schools will be preserved, and 
the results, in a few years it is confidently believed, 
will justify the most sanguine hopes of the patriot 
and philanthropist." 



POWSB ft DUTT OF THE TEACHER IK DISCIFLIHE* 

We publish below the charge delivered to the 
iury in the case of the commonwealth vs. Benj. Al- 
len, tried at the last term of the Washington Co. 
Court, and solicited for publication by the County 
Superintendent, and two members of the legal pro- 
fession, and also members of the school board who 
have the management of the school in which this 
difficulty originated. 

The jury found a verdict of "guilty" and the Court 
sentenced Defendant to pay the costs of prosecu- 
tion, and to be imprisoned in the jail of the county 
for 20 days. 



JuDOB Gilmorb's Charge. 

The prosecutor, Mr. French, is assistant teacher 
in the commou school of this Borough ; and the 
defendant was a scholar in his department. For 
some violation of rule, the defendant was chastised 
by the prosecutor, after which he was insolent in 
language and refused to submit; whereupon he 
was immediately dismissed from school. After he 
had proceeded outside of the door, and when Mr. 
French's back was toward him, the defendant threw 
into the room, and struck Mr. F. on the back either 
with a brickbat, or what is called a colt, (the iron 
ball which was exhibited to you.) The blow was so 
violent as to produce nausea for a short time, and if 
the weapon was provided, as alleged* for the occa- 
sion, it is evidence of great depravity in one so young 
as the defendant. There can be no difficulty as to 
the guilt of the defendant as he stands indicted, if 
the evidence is believed. 

We wish now to observe once for all, and to have 
it understood, that in the correction of a scholar the 
jurisdiction of the teacher is exclusive and conclu- 
sive, and there can be no interference, unless when 
the punishment has been unusual and cruel, which 
is not alleged in this instance. We say this much, 
as there was an eflbrt made in this case to show 
that the boy had not been guilty of any violation of 
rule. If the door should be opened to such investi- 
gations, they would be more numerous than profitable. 

We cannot, however, permit the occasion to pass 
without pointing* out wherein we conceive the 
conduct of Mr. French was snbject to exception. 
We think he did wrong in dismissiug the boy from 
school, whether for an indefinite time or merley tem- 
porarily. We entertain some old-fashioned notions 
about the efficacy of " the rod,'* in reducing to sub- 
mission rebellious and vicious youngsters, and we 
think that remedy had not a fair trial on this occa- 
sion. Independent of high and sacred authority, we 
have experience which will go farther with some in 
these days, that the use of " the rod " must not be 
neglected in the training of the child, and by this 
we are to understand that quantum of /its use which 
will ensnare submission. Any thing short of this is 
worse than none. For where submission is not 
gained by the teacher, victory is achieved by 
the scholar, and the boy who is not brought to sub- 
jection, is unfit to be turned into the streets : h>s 
proper destination then, for the well being of society 
and his own reformation, should be the House of 
Refuge. It is the observation of those whose age 
has given them the opportunity of judging, that the 
present or rising generation is more vicious than the 
preceding one; we think this is true, and is not a mere 
senile laudation of the past and complaint of the 
present; and we are disposed to believe it may be 
ascribed in a great measure to the failure to use that 
indispensable and natural remedy, "the rod." New 
ideas have sprung up on this subject, earnestly and 
honestly entertainea, but this new philosophy has 
proved a failure, whereupon we desire to bring again 
into respectful notice the old dogma. And in doing 
so, we have the satisfaction of believing that on the 
subject of the proper education and training of our 
youth, the public mind is inquiring and sincere, and 
willing to yield conviction to what is best, and this 
is everything in establishing the right in any contro- 
verted matter. We are free to confess that there is 
some reason for the different views entertained on 
this subject; but this arises we apprehend more from 
a failure to discriminate properiy, producing confes- 
sion rather than contradiction. Some teachers have 
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no faculty for goyemment; to such no application 
of " the rod" can give the proper authority ; they will 
always be treated with that contempt which scholars 
only know how to bestow, and it makes no difference 
how great their other acquirements mav be, they 
are not fit to be trusted with an independent school, 
but may do very well with a superior who knows 
how to govern: again there are scholars who are 
best controlled by the law of kindness. In the first 
instance the correction by the rod is not successful 
and in the second it is not required, and these ex- 
ceptions to the general rule have caused its necessity 
to be doubted ; but, notwithstanding these and all 
other exceptions which can be fancied to the con- 
trary, we will venture to assert that genuine au- 
thority in the school room has its root in '* the rod." 
It is all a mistake to suppose that scholars entertain 
feelings of resentment to the teachers, from whom 
they have received just and legitimate punishment ; 
the teacher is in loco parentis and when the correc- 
tion is administered m a proper spirit, it is owned 
and received by the scholar in like mind and obtains 
for the teacher respect, and even afifection. We 
know there are some parents who allow no corporal 
punishment to be inflicted by another hand upon their 
children. We have in our time seen sucn, in the 
full tide of their ridiculous fury, threatening to anni- 
hilate the teacher, annoying and disgusting the Di- 
rectors, and on failure to get revenge upon the teach- 
er, using every effort to procure discord and dissatis- 
faction in the District. Such persons are moved 
wholly by instinct and are incapable of reason on the 
subject, and are entitled to no consideration, and 
should receive none, unless they should attempt to 
put their insane threats into execution, when they 
will receive from this court, if the opportunity should 
be afforded, that punishment whicn they so richly 
have deserved. Happily for the sake of society — 
parents of this class are not numerous. It may have 
come under your observation, too, as something re- 
markable, that parents of this kind have generally 
the most vicious children, and for want of that 
wholesome correction which they are not allowed to 
receive, they generally go to destruction, which is 
the fruit of this ill-timed parental tenderness. 

This is a matter of great concern to parents and 
the public, and has been the cause of our hazarding 
these few observations.— ^It is a serious and sorry 
thing to say to a parent: Sir, your son is so vicious 
and incorrigible that he is no longer a fit subject 
for the school room, therefore we have dismissed 
him. The parent could justilv reply: This is not treat- 
ing me, or my child fairly; I have a right to expect 
that all proper modes of discipline shall be exhausted 
before such a sentence of disgrace, and perhaps de- 
struction, shall be put upon my child. I understand 
you have failed to use " the appointed means " and I 
insist upon it as matter of right and justice. In this 
the parent would b^ right, and his complaint just; 
and hence we think the dismissal, in this instance, 
premature, and that the teacher was to blame. 



Jlcport0, 2lbirt00e0, Uc. 



AOSBSSS OF eOY. POLLOCK, 

At ihe dedication of the James PoUock School House, 
Philadelphia, 
Col. Badger, the Ohairman of the Building Com- 
mittee, introduced Gov. Pollock, who, on coming 
forward, said that he would deliver no formal ad- 



dress on this occasion. But he felt that it was a 
time too full of Interest and greatful feeling for him 
to remain silent. We have not met to dedicate a 
temple for a conquerer fresh from the field of car- 
nage, whose glory is built on human skulls ; but a 
simple building for the purposes of knowledge, the 
inculcation of true virtue, and the advancement of 
the best interests of our State and nation — a place 
that in after years will fill with pleasure the hearts 
of thousands. 

Unexpected as grateful was the tribute which had 
been bestowed upon him by the Committee having 
charge of the erection of this building, who had giv- 
en it his name. It was a compliment that he fully 
appreciated and would not soon forget. Associated 
as ne had been all his life, with the progress of the 
State, to have his name asssociated with her institu- 
tions of learning was an honor indeed. He asked 
none higher. 

He trusted, every child in this favored land would 
have the opportunities of an education as wide as 
the country itself-— the child of the humblest as well 
as that of the more favored, he would have go to the 
fountain together, and partake of the waters of 
knowledge side by side. But we should be careful 
not to educate in a literature which fills the brain 
and leaves the heart untouched ; but in that litera- 
ture which improves the mind and fills the heart 
with love, and dutv and responsibility to Him who 
rules above us. Educate as you may, if you omit 
that higher, nobler orinciple which has all the impress 
of Divine Love, and causes us to feel our dependence 
upon Divine Power, little, indeed, will that educa- 
tion avail. Not that he would have Sectarianism 
taught in any of the Schools. Far from it. But in 
every school house which dots our land, he would 
have that which is wider, purer, better, in that Book 
whose beauty melts the heart and whose truth is 
common to us all. 

Governor Pollock said that education had made 
great strides in the past few years, and every energy 
of his life should be directed to promote the great 
object which has called us together to-day. He 
could not, and never was able to pass or stop near the 
humble school-house, made though it was of lo^ 
and filled it with chunks and mortar, without feeling 
a glow of pleasure of more than ordinary interest. — 
There they stand as the liffht houses of our country, 
the great police stations oi our land ; and there they 
will generate and give forth that light and heat which 
must add character and life to all purposes and en- 
ergies. 

He alluded to the common opinion that the ordi- 
nary branches of education only, should be taught in 
schools, which he did not sanction. He would feed 
the hunontT with substantial food first, and the other 
after. On! why deny the humble the dessert? — 
Why should the literary man only be entitled to ac- 
cess to the classic lore of ages ? Why should the sci- 
entific man alone dif deep to learn the mysteries of 
Nature as evidenced in the earth, the sea, and the 
stars ? Oh ! whv deny these privileges to the hum- 
blest citizen? The student finds in classic lore 
what he can find in no other place, and the hum- 
blest should have the opportunity afforded him to 
possess it. He thought that the farmer, the laborer 
and the hard-handed and noble-hearted mechanic 
should be denied none of these. There should be 
nothing in our Public School System which could 
deny them. Under many a humble breast, and un- 
der many a rough exterior, there beats a heart tJiat 
ifl swayed by the holiest aspirations, and hopes which, 
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realized, would bless the world forever. And in 
many heads, with uDshaven and uncombed hair, there 
are brains which would produce for us results that 
would astonish the world. We want to instil pow- 
er into these hearts and into these brains, so that the 
men who walk the streets to-day unnoticed and alone, 
to-morrow may ^asp the reins of government, and 
take a noble and enobling position in the land. — 
Why should we not diffuse education like the atmos- 
phere which surrounds the earth, until it becomes 
common to all ? This, it seemed to. the speaker, we 
intended to do, and this house to-day shows that the 
citizens of this metropolis are ready to do it. 

Gov. Pollock alluded to the struggle between Cap- 
ital and Labor, and said that Capital, in the past, 
had not only monopolized money, but education. 
Labor has been compelled to stand back, because 
Capital has been able to control the American mind 
and those who are doomed to toil. The remedy is 
Education. Let the sons of toil be educated, give 
them power to make the man lift himself up and as- 
sume the position that God decreed that he should 
occupy, and you would solve the question for all 
time. . The professions are crowded. Lawyers were 
everywhere. Physicians often were as numerous as 
patients. We want another class. Educate the far- 
mer and mechanic. The history of the world shows 
that brains have always exercised and controlled an 
influence over physicial force. And to accomplish 
these results we need such estaiblishments as these ; 
and so far as Philadelphia is concerned, she had 
no prouder monuments than her Public Schools. — 
And he took occasion to say, that in proportion as you 
erect school-houses, in that proportion will Philadel- 
phia occupy a controlling influence among the cities 
ef this Union. 

We wanted competent teachers. The fault here- 
tofore has been that the teachers in our primary 
schools were not fitted for their positions, and were 
deficient in all those qualities which are most essential 
in teachers. N o greater error had been committed in 
Pennsylvania than the selection of teachers for her 
primary schools. The Governor spoke at some length 
on this point, in which'^he showed the evil results of 
such a policv. The alphabet he regarded as the foun- 
dation of all true science and learning, and the neces- 
sity that it should be taught properly was shown in the 
fact that, at this time, we had great men who presen- 
ted their thoughts on paper in such a manner as 
would disgrace the children of our schools. The 
alphabet, orthography and eytraology of our lan- 
guage are the essence of all our learning. Let us 
therefore get competent teachers, and the school sys- 
tem of Pennsylvania would stand higher and nobler 
than it has in years past. Get them in primary 
schools first, and he was certain that you would not 
have inferior teachers in other^. — The Governor en- 
forced these views with great power and frequent- 
ly elicited general applause. 

He proceeded to say that there was no more hon- 
orable position than that of a teacher, whose mission 
it was to lead the heart and shape the destiny of the 
generation that is to take our place. And to have 
competent teachers we must have Normal Schools. 
He had had the pleasure of visiting the Normal 
School in this city, and for this reason, perhaps, he 
should say that he was afraid the Normal School 
would be a failure. While you are educating the 
young ladies and making them good teachers, you 
are likewise fitting them for good wives.* [Laugh- 
ter. J And as soon as they are ready to enter upon 
their duties as teachers, some young gentleman 



walks into the father's house and bears away the 
prize. [Renewed laughter.] 

He urged the establishment of Male Normal 
Schools, and the purchase of a Public School Li- 
brary for every school house. The latter he dwelt 
upon with great force, in which he showed the per- 
nicious influences of a certain class of publications 
with which the press flooded the country, and the 
necessity of well selected libraries to counteract 
them. And prominent and above all others would 
he have that Book which should form the basis of 
all true learning. In truth, no literature could be 
effective or enduring which did not recognize the' 
Book of books, and God as the supreme Ruler of the 
Universe. He alluded to the rights of conscience, 
which he would be the last to abridge. He would, 
on the other hand, extend their limits, and yield, 
even, in a measure, to erroneous opinions honestly 
entertained — but he would have that Book, as the 
source of all knowledge and the receptacle of all 
truth, remain in the public schools of the Common- 
wealth, now and through all time. For, when that 
Book is driven from our schools, the last star will 
have set in the sky of our country — ^the last stripe 
will have faded from the glorious banner of our Uni- 
on — ^and the historian will chronicle the decline of 
the Republic. — Morning Times. 



At die Dedication of the Public School House in 

Washingionj Penna,, July 3, 1855, by E. 0. Winbs, 

D. D. 
published by request of the board of directors. 

Mr. President and Gentlemen of the Board of 
Directors, and Citizens of Washington : — It is no 
exaggeration to say that the occasion, which has 
gathered this large assemblage, is a great occasion ; 
great, not in outward pomp and pageantry, but in 
its relations, its bearings, its issues. Science, patri- 
otism, and religion cannot but smile benignantly on 
an enterprise so wisely undertaken, so successfully 
prosecuted to its completion. Thev cannot but unite 
their benedictions on so high and holy a design, a 
design so intimately connected with the best welfare 
of this community and this country. All true 
patriots, all genuine philanthropists, all lovers of 
good learning, all who desire the improvement and 
happiness of mankind, will share with you, gentle- 
men, in the joy which must swell your hearts in 
dedicating to science and religion, to humanity and 
to God, this capacious, noble and massive edifice, 
which has been reared by the wise liberality of the 
citizens of Washington. 

I have called this a massive structure, and I appeal 
to every person who has entered these portals, and 
examined ever so slightly the masonry exhibited 
here, whether the epithet was not fitly chosen. I 
was surprised to learn from the gentleman who pre- 
ceded me ( John L. Gow, Esq:,) that some have ex- 
pressed the apprehension, that the edifice is not 
safe, and that there is danger that it will tumble 
down. Surely, either such persons have never seen 
the workmanship, or the wish must be father to the 
thought. Mr. President, I hardly ever saw more 
solid masonrv. You have here, in the first place, a 
foundation of stone work, deep, broad, and solid. — 
Then you have not only the four exterior walls, but 
two central walls running from end to end, one on 
either side of the spacious stairway, and another 
extending across the building, and 'separating the 
several halls which form the school rooms ; and all 
these walls are within a small fraction of two feet in 
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thickness. Sir, an iotelligent gentleman from New 
York a few weeks ago went through the bailding 
with me, and expressed not only gratification but 
surprise at the massiveness of the walls and the 
solidity and durability of the whole structure. He 
added that they erected no such buildings there, but 
would regard so free a use of materials as extrava- 
gant and wasteful ; an opinion from which he him> 
self, however, totally dissented. I verily believe 
that this edifice will be standing, and will be firm 
and secure, one hundred years hence, unless destroy- 
ed by a conflagration or a convulsion of nature. 

I hope that you, Oentlemen Directors, and the 
audience, will pardon this digression, into which I 
was, unexpectedly and quite beyond my design, 
drawn by the remark of the gentleman, who has 
just taken his seat. I now return to the thread of 
my discourse. 

In sad and desponding tones, the question is often 
asked, ** What is to become of us ? Are our insti- 
tutions to be undermined ? Are our liberties to be 
destroyed 7 Is this fair inheritance of ours doomed 
to overthrow and ruin?" In this noble structure 
and the nobler purposes to which, by the offering of 
solemn prayer to God it has now been dedicated, we 
have, in part at least, an answer to this interrogatory. 
Here we see one grand source of security and hope. 
Here we have one mighty agent in perpetuating our 
free christian institutions. One I say. There aie 
others. There are our railroads, iron bonds of union. 
There are our great lakes and rivers, vehicles of the 
most magnificent inland commerce the world has 
ever seen. There are the newspaper press, the post 
office, and the magnetic telegraph, the nation's 
nerves and arteries of intelligence, sympathy and 
affection, constituting active and powerful elements 
of strength. There is our national history, embody- 
ing an influence of the strongest and purest kind, 
an influence which cannot die out, and which gives 
tone and bearing to our rising youth ; for it is much 
to be able to say, — ** I am an American citizen ; I 
belong to the country of Washington, of Franklin, 
of Jackson, ot, Webster, of Clay." There is, also, 
what may be called our expansive policy. The old 
policy of parceling out the farm to John and James 
and Thomas and William, giving a different corner 
to each, and keeping all the children around the 
homestead, is now matter of history and traditional 
recollection. Providence, acting in wiser ways, 
sends the boys East, West, North and South, there- 
by uniting by ties of blood, as well as bonds of iron, 
the widely scattered population of our country. 

But the two special agencies for preservation of 
our institutions are the gospel and sound education, 
the Church and the School. Let the meeting-house 
and the school-house be adequately sustained, let 
the preacher and the teacher perform their appro- 
priate work faithfully, and all will be well. Make 
men good christians, and you will make them good 
citizens. Fill the mind with principles of truth, and 
there will be no room left for principles of error. — 
Al) the isms and extravaganzas of the times need 
cause no alarm, so long as we have an open Bible, a 
pure gospel, and a free education. Romanism will 
but keep us wide awake, and stimulate us to increas- 
ed vigilance in the guardianship of our liberties. — 
And if it be true, that we are each, successive year, 
getting farther from the revolution, and that the 
venerable men of that heroic age are gone to their 
rest, yet it is also true that their blood flows in other 
Teins and their spirit beats in other hearts. 

But what is that education, from which we look 



for such great results ? It involves the development 
of the three great elements of our nature, the physi- 
cal, the intellectual, and the religious. Neither of 
these can be neglected without the sacrifice of im- 
portant corresponding benefits. The physical man 
must be developed ; for what can a puny, sickly, 
feeble race of men do in the great battle of life ? — 
The intellectual element must be developed; for 
what noble or useful ends can be accomplished, 
where the power of correct, vigorous, manly think- 
ing is wanting ? But aboveall, the religious element 
must be developed ; for it is this which touches most 
closely, most essentially, most profoundly, the great 
interests of life. The heart is the workshop of the 
life, where all its acts are forged. Mere intellectual 
education, dissevered from religious education, is 
but an instrument of evil. It puts deadly weapons 
into the hand of passion. 
It has been much discussed of late, what is the 

proper place of religion in a course of education ? 

But what are we to understand by religion in this 
connexion? Sectarianism? The training up of 
men to be Baptists, Methodists, Presbyterians, 
Episcopalians, &c.? Then there can be no agree- 
ment. But if we mean by religion, the great princi- 
ples of savinff truth, drawn from the Bible and un- 
derlying all these systems, I apprehend there can be 
no great difficulty. What are we, Mr. President? 
A Mahometan people ? a Pagan people ? an infidel 
people? Not at all, sir; we are a christian people. 
The christian religion is the basis on which our 
fathers reared their political fabric. If we would 
prove ourselves worthy sons of worthy sires, we 
must not depart from this foundation. We must 
not banish the Bible f>om our schools, but keep it 
there in the face of all opposition, and in spite of 
all denunciation, as the great text-book of human 
improvement. Let the Bible have its proper place 
in our educational institutions, let its leading prin- 
ciples and precepts be thoroughly mastered, and the 
men formed there, will be men of high principle, 
large views, and lofty character ; men who feel their 
responsibilities, and act under a sense of them ; 
men who respect all the relations of life, and diffuse, 
through every circle, an influence which purities and 
elevates those on whom it is exerted. 

All may not, indeed, be truly pious ; but all, or 
nearly all, will be men of principle. Men, thus 
trained under Bible influences constantly acting 
upon them, will be better in all the relations of life. 
They will be better electors, for they will more 
deeply feel their responsibility in voting. They wiil 
be better jurors, for they will have a more sacred 
regard to truth and justice in their decisions. They 
will be better magistrates, for they will be less in- 
fluenced ic their official acts by selfish ends and more 
by considerations of duty and public utility. They 
will be better citizens, for they will know their own 
interests to be inseparably connected with a faith- 
ful observance of the laws and a careful preserva- 
tion of the public morals. 

Since christian schools, and especially those in 
which the christian element is made prominent, tend 
to make men of this character, they must be regard- 
ed as the best supports of our country. They are 
the sheet anchor of our social system ; they are the 
bond of our union ; they are the ward and keeper of 
our constitution; they are the palladium of our 
liberties ; they are the charter of our happiness, our 
safety, and our rights. Other measures may change 
and yield and subside, as the national mind changes 
and subsides beneath them ; but a system of common 
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schools, comprebeDsive in its range of studies, 
thorough in its modes of mental desipline, and pure 
in its every influence, is a measure which creates the 
national mind, and which insures, by its firm and 
broad substructions, the solidity and durability of 
every other structure. But if we fail by education 
to awake, guide, confirm the moral energies of our 
people, we are lost. 

It is a gratifying and hopeful fact, that a new and 
increasing interest has been awakened on this sub- 
ject. "VVe need not go beyond this building for the 
proof of this position. Could such a magnificent 
structure as this for educational purposes have been 
reared in this town twenty, ten, or even five years 
ago? The facilities for acquiring an education have 
been, within the last quarter of a century, immense- 
ly augmented; and the present age, in this respect, 
is far in advance of all preceding ages. Hundreds 
of thousands have recently been expended in the 
erection of school-houses, especially in our large 
towns and cities. What a noble outlay ! What a 
productive investment ! Our government expends 
vast suras in the building of ships and the construc- 
tion of fortifications ; and as the world now is, this 
is perhaps a necessary and wise expenditure. But 
what are ships and fortresses, what are navies and 
armies, compared with christian schools ? Yet the 
money, which it costs to build and equip a single 
ship of the line, would suffice to build and furnish 
witn libraries, apparatus, and cabinets, at least fifty 
such houses as this. Well has it been said, that 
education is the cheap defence of nations. 

Holding these views on the importance, the na- 
ture, the tendency, and the results of education, I 
may well tender, as I now do most cordially tender 
to you, Mr. President and gentlemen of the Board 
of Directors, my congratulations on the completion 
of your undertaking. You have done a good work, 
a great work, a glorious work. You have reared a 
temple of science worthy of this town, worthy of 
yourselves, worthy of the high cause to which it is 
devoted. I sympathise with you in the emotions of 
gladness, which must swell your bosoms on an oc- 
casion like the present. Well may you rejoice and 
exult in this fruit of your wisdom and your toils, for 
you have here opened a fountain of light and healing 
to generations yet unborn. 

To you also, respected and honored Principal of 
this school, and to the ladies and gentlemen associ- 
ated with you in the government and instruction of 
it, I offer my cordial congratulations on the field of 
labor here opened to you. Your work is a roost 
important one. You, with your co-laborers else- 
where in the same field of effort, are the moulding, 
governing influence of our country. Your position 
is one of great responsibility. The family looks to 
you. Society looks to you. The good look to you. 
The country looks to you. What need that you 
should be earnest teachers, thorough teachers, pray- 
ing teachers! I need scarcely say to you, (whht you 
already know so well) that the education designed 
for the people, to be suitable, must be real, not ver- 
bal. It must teach things primarily, words inciden- 
tally. It must cultivate the faculties of observation 
and comparison. It must communicate the art of 
thinking. It must educate the senses and the phys- 
ical powers. It must convey to the pupils a know- 
ledge of the dignity of their nature^ of their relation 
to other beings, of their rights and duties as men 
and citizens, of the process of human affairs in dif- 
ferent ages and countries, and of the manifold and 
wonderful works of the Creator, by which we are ( 



surrounded. In short, it must make them moral, 
reflective, independent in judgment and action, in- 
dustrious and religious. May yon be able to make 
your impress on every child trained here, and so on 
the country at large. 

I congratulate my young friends, the pupils of 
this institution, on the new house which nas been 
reared for their accommodation. You will no lon- 
ger, children — ^I beg your pardon, — ^young ladies and 
gentlemen I ought perhaps to say, in this rapid age— 
you will no longer be crowded and huddled togeth- 
er in small, dusky, ill-arranged, ill-ventilated, com- 
fortless apartments, as heretofore. Yon have here 
a large, airy, commodious house of education, sur 
rounded by ample grounds, which will soon be em- 
bellished with trees, shrubs and flowers of your own 
planting. It will, I doubt not, be your pride, as it 
certainly will be your duty, to respect this property, 
to guard it from injury, to preserve every part of it 
from defacement and desecration. The building, as 
you perceive, has been constructed with a prime re- 
gard to neatness, convenience and health. There is 
nothing unsightly in its aspect ; nothing uncomfort- 
able in its arrangements ; nothing repulsive in its 
whole structure and appearance. The location is 
beautiful and inspiring. From these windows yon 
look out upon a natural panorama of surpassing love- 
liness and beauty. Be it yours to enrich and adorn 
these grounds with the hand of taste, and so to in- 
vest the whole place with a sweet and attractive 
air. 

Finally, I congratulate this entire communis on 
the privileges and advantages, which the completion 
of this house opens to its children and youth. Cit- 
izens of Washington, in rearing this splendid struc- 
ture, vou have achieved a noble effort ; you have ac- 
complished a great work of patriotism ^ you have 
constructed a strong bulwark of sound principles 
and pure morals ; you have opened a copious foun- 
tain of intellectual and religious knowledge; you have 
added anew link to the chain, which binds the Uni- 
on of these States. 

Within these consecrated halls, successive gener- 
ations, if it 80 please God, will learn the mysteries 
of secular and sacred knowledge. Here the waters 
of Castalia, bright with the gems of human learning, 
will mingle with Siloa's stream, that flows fast by 
the oracle of God. Here the bees of Hymettus and 
of Hermon will together gather honey from the fra- 
grant laurel and the Rose of Sharon. Here science, 
with its ouickening spark, will kindle the latent fa- 
culties of the mind, and religion, with its wise and 
loving counsels, will guide the souls to paths of use- 
fulness and immortality. This institution is to be 
the nursery of minds, redeemed from the bondage of 
ignorance, and inspired with the ennobling motives 
of a comprehensive and generous christian culture, — 
a culture which aims at the harmonious development 
and discipline of all the physical, intellectual, and 
moral powers of the man. Surely, he who made the 
mind, who knows it capacities, who comprehends 
its wants, who grieves over its darkness and its way- 
wardness, must now bend with rejoicing over the 
work of your hands. Surely, he must approve your 
benevolent purpose to open the eyes of the blind and 
unseal the ears of the deaf, for such is the miracle, 
which all right education works. 

Gentlemen of the Board of Directors and Citizens 
of Washington, I will close with the expression of 
the earnest wish and hope, that this nonse may 
stand, through many generations^, a mouameuipt 
your wisdom, a blessing to posteritj^^^^^l^ 
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tS' Tovici sngfttted for diieuation in thit Joumal, 
though not intendfttd Id •xclndft any othMv wliieh eoneapon- 
4enti mi^ iinfer : 

School and District libmics. 

The heat form of a School Re(|ifter. 

Normal Schoola. 

Graded Schoolf in Rural Siatnett. 

Sehool Apparatna. 

The teaching of Deiinitiona. 

The Heating and Ventilating of acheol rooms. 

Daily preparatioa hy Teacher for hia school room dntiea. 

The pioprie^ of State Teachers' Certificates. 

The beat meana of improving Diairici Sapeiriaion. 



lift of Propoied Xnatitutaa and Xeetingi. 
We propose, monthly, to inaert a liat of appioacbiog Co. 
Institutes and other Educational meetings. Will not Su- 
perintendenta aad others furnish, briefly, this kind q| infor- 
mation? Those for November -that we can hear of, an : 
Berks Institute, at Reading, 3 days from Ist of November. 
Schuylkill, Schuylkill Haven, 3 days " 1st « 

Montgomery Institute, Trappe, 2 days "9th " 

Dauphin, HarrUbuig, 1 day " 17th « 

Lancaster Ed. Aa., Lancaster, 1 day « 17th <* 
Butler InsUtute, Butler, 3 days '< 19th « 

Beaver Institute, New Brighton, 25th <^ 



Jamea B. Challan. 



We regret to announce that this gentlemen, who is one 
•f the Recording Secretaries of the Pennsylvania State 
Teachers' Association has accepted a call to the Piincipal- 
ahip of the preparatory Department of the North Western 
Christian University, at Indianapolis, Indiana. Hia addreaa 
will therefore no longer be, Someraet Pa., but aa above.— 
He will be much miased in the State Aaaociation, of which 
he was an active useful member, and a regular attendant. 
We hope the change, which cextaialy ia our loss, may prove 
l^binefit. 



Laacaster Co* Edacational AuiaociaUoii. 

The annual meeting of this Aaaociation will be held in 
the Female High School ia the city q£ laacaater, on Satur- 
day, the 17th day of November, commencing at 10 o'clock, 
A. M. 

The foUowiag will be the order of bnainesa : 

U Tho eleettoB of oflcen for the eaaaiog year. 

2. The preaent condition of the achoola in the different 
diatncts of the county. By J. P. Wickeraham. 

8. Statement of caaea of diflknlty ia achool government 
and their mode of treatment. A diacuaaton by the mem- 
bera. 

4. The duty of teachers in improving adiool houses and 
play grounds. By T. H. Burrowes. 

5. The propriety of holding another Normal Institute for 
three months. 

The importance of the occasion, it ia confidently expected 
will aecuie a large attendance of teachera, diiecton and 
frienda of education. 

Bt oedeu of the Rxecvtivb OOHHITTaa. 



lapRovEMEHT or BLAcxBOAEDa. — The communicatioB 
of Mr. Gow, on thia aubject, in another part of thia number, 
ia one which deserves and it is hoped will receive the at- 
tention of teachers and other ingenious persons having 
the good of the schools at heart. The State Association 
could make no better use of its influences and of the surplus 
funds which it should have than in effecting thia object. The 
Blackboard is now aa much an indispensable of the school 
aa the text-book or the alate, and he who shall cheapen its 
coat and peiiset ita material, with that of the crayon or oth- 
er fit marking aubatance, will not only confer a great benefit 
oa the achoola but distinguish himself as an educational 
benelaetor. We hope to see our State and our State Asso- 
ciation mainly instrumental in effecting thia good object. 



MEW SDtlCATIOirAL nEFABTllEIVT8 IK COUITTT PAFEia. 

Jefferaonian, Weat Chester, Chester county. 

Aigus, Beaver, Beaver county. 

Mirror k News, Prospect, Butler county. 



State Assogiatiok. — In the next number will appear 
the eall for the next meeting of this body, which ia to take 
place in Philadelphia during the Christmas holidays. We 
hope the expected display of school furniture and ap^ratua 
wittaotht overlooked, digitized by VjUO^IL 
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DEFUTT SUPSaiNTENDEirT EICKOK. 

This ofBcer has been seeking health and relaxation from 
the labors of office, for a fortnight, amongst the hills and pure 
breezes of the Northern coanties. Whatever of health he 
may have secured we know not, and can only hope the 
amount may prove as large and lasting as he deserves. But 
as to relaxation, it seems very certain that he missed it, for 
our exchanges indicate, not only that he must have traveled 
hard but worked hard in the school cause, all the time be 
was away from Harrisburg. One time we read of a stirring 
address from him at Coudersport — then he turns up at Smeth- 
port, and next he is heard and heard of in Susquehanna. — 
In fact he seems to have been ubiquitous and talking all the 
time while out, and — what is better — talking to purpose. — 
That's just what we need. Our hard educational lock is 
ready for the wand. All it requires is the right kind of 
stroke to bring forth the pent up living waters. 

When leisure serves, the readers of the Journal would 
like to have a sketch of this tour. 

This absence of Mr. Hicock from Hartisbuigwill account 
for the Bcantness of official matter in this number. Next 
month will, no doubt make up for the deficiency. 



Lnsemo in Xotion at Lut 
At the moment, almost, of going to press, the proceedings 
cf a two days Teachers' Institute, commencing October 16, 
at Benton, in Luzerne county, came to hand. It was com- 
posed of the Teachers of Abiogton, Benton, Hyde Park, 
Scott and Scranton, and seems to have been a meeting of 
the right kind. We hear good tidings of Mr. Richardgonf 
the County Superintendent, and Luzerne may now be in- 
cluded in the list of the awakened. 



Indiana ITormal SehooL 
This volunteer effort of the Teachers of Indiana, which 
lately closed a four weeks session, seems to have been most 
spirited and useful. One hundred and Eight Teachers were 
in attendance ; and the effect produced promises to be great 
and lasting. Deputy Superintendent Hickok^ delivered an 
address ; and the instructions are all said to have been ap- 
propriate and practical. Superintendent BoUtnan deserve^ 
great praise for the tact and perseverance displayed in get- 
ting up and managing this school. 

0HS8TES COUHTT DI8TZTUTB. 

A sketch of the proceedings of this first Ugrd Teachers' 
* Institute in Pennsylvania, is contained in this number. It 
was the largest meeting of actual teacherk, in session for a 
week, ever held in the State, the number having been over 
two hundred ; and the proceedings show that it was by 
•' Act of Aisembly." There was no forced work — no sim 
nlated enthusiasm — no make-believe. It was a full, grave, 
working, useful assemblage of teachers, who seemed to fee 
that it was right for thhm to be there. It was held, too, 
daily, in the presence of large numbers of citizens who 
seemed to think that those teachers had a right to be there. 

The instruction was able, elevated and useful, and so va- 
ried as to afford as large an amount of useful instruction as 
could be expected in the short period of the aessioui yet 
all the time interesting. 

The lecture of Dr. Darlington, which is in this number 
•f the Joumai, was listened to with marked attention and 
wtU bear its good fruit. How ceceriug to have such men 
assist in the attempt to popularize science ! 

We wiahed to pubUsh all the names of the members of 
thit Institute and hoped till the aioiiiaBt ef going to pnai. 



to] get a full list of the P. O. addresses ; but none was 
received. The one inserted is the fullest that could be ob- 
tained. 

Mr. Futhey, the Superintendent, presided with great dig- 
nity and ability, opening and closing the proceedings with 
appropriate addresses. The proceedings of the whole meet- 
ing, showed that, as its official head and the person charged 
With makiug the requisite preparations, he was fully equa 
to the task. 

On the whole, the result of this first Institute, <'by au- 
thority of the law," is decisive of the propriety and neces- 
sity of this feature in our school system, and the success of 
it is creditsble to all concerned. The extension of the law 
to the whole State would be invaluable and should be ask- 
ed for. 



Vonnal Behooli. 

Like all the great questions of improvement in the Com- 
mon School system, that of Normal Schools first arose in the 
minds of a few, — ^for a time occupied their attention almost 
to the exclusion of evezj other, was fully discussed without 
much apparent effect on the public — and then seemed to be 
given up in almost despair as hopeless. But not so. The 
seed thus sown was only cast out of sight to shoot Yorth, 
after a long and trying winter of darkness and doubt, in a 
full spring time of promise. Erery where is now perceived 
the evidence of this out cropping of public sentiment^ N* 
body of intelligent teachers meet without discussing and ap- 
proving the proposition to establish State Normal Schools. 
County and District Institutes are but expedients, — and 
known to be but expedients-^to supply their place. Every 
Teacher, as he rises in profesMonal rank and appreciauon, 
only sees more plainly the necessity of this professional 
fountain of knowledge, and longs more anxiously to imbibe 
its benefits. Our State authorities in the ^stem, also, clearly 
perceive their duty in this direction, acknowledge it on aH 
fitting occasions, and seem to be ready, when the time comes, 
to discharge it manfully. 

Under these circumstances, one more united general effort 
over the whole State, would seem to promise success. Shall 
It not be made? A general and united demand, coming up, 
and at once, to the Legislature, is all that is now nee4ed to 
effect this great object. Let this matter, therefore, be fore- 
most i« the mind and dearest to the heart of every friend of 
the system till accomplished. *^ In union there is strength." 
Let us not, tben, fritter away our fast growing and at length 
recognized influence, by dividing in our demands. Let oth- 
er and minor improvements stand over till other times. But 
let the State NoaicAL School now be the general cry, and 
we must succeed. 



A GOOD sioir. 



A very few years since, no one ever expected, oa opea- 
ing a county newspaper, to see any thing on the subjeot o^ 
common school Education, — much less a notice of the open- 
ing or closing, the condition and the progress, or any other 
item of information relative to those schools. It is not so 
now. Scarcely a bunch of exchanges is examined withovt 
several notices >of this kind being met with. This is a most 
significant and cheering sign. We append several articles 
of this kind, taken almost at random, to prove the fact and 
spread the good news. 

Lewistown Schools. — The mon^ly reports of the public 
tohools in this borough, for Septem ber, have beaa nada, 
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and the following results we copy from the minutes of a 
meeting of the Directors : 

** Number of scholars admitted, September, 1856, 561 

Number of scholars admitted during same month, 

1854, 406 



Increase over last year, 
Average attendance SepL, 1855, 
•« « <* , 1864, 



153 
3-781 
250 



Inerease over last year, 128| 

Schools all in good discipline : teachers in good spirits, and 
■eholars advancing rapidly." 

By the above it will be seen that there is a vast improve- 
ment over last year. To what can this state of aifaira.be 
ascribed, but to tho increasing perfection in the system, and 
to the consequent interest felt by parents as to the better 
education of their children. The destiny of our school sys- 
tem appeara to be onward, and with proper care it will in 
future redound more to the mutual benefit of all concerned, 
than it has heretofore done. Teachers and Directors how- 
ever cannot do all — they need the co-operation of parents ; 
and when all pull together it is bound to go right. Our 
teachers and Directors appear to have imbibed the right 
•pirit,and with the assistance and instruction of the efficient 
County Superintendent, are striving to instruct the minds 
and elavate the morals of the youth of our community. — 
Aurora, 

Bloom BUBO. — Five of the public schools of this district 
were opened on last Monday ; the other two will be opened 
on next Monday. The Upper Grade School is undercharge 
of Mr. John Guss, heretofore a student in the WiUiamsport 
Seminary. A female assistant is yet to be engaged. The 
Hopkinsville Grammar School will be in charge of Mr. 
Hiram Hutchinson. The other fschools in the Academy 
Building, are taught one by John Evans, and the other by 
Miss Rebecca Freeze. The other teachers in the district 
are, Thomas J. Morris, Miss Deborah Knorr, Miss Catha- 
rine Weaver, and Miss Martha E. Wells.— Star. 

M*K£E8P0KT (Alleohsrv Co.) Public Schools.—- 
Number of pupils 302. — Senior Department 96 ; average 83; 
64 study Written Arithmetic; 26 study Mental Arithmetic; 41 
study Grammar ; 42 study Geography ; 83 attend to reading 
and spelling ; 92 attend to writmg ; 8 study Natural Philos- 
ophy, and 13 study History. 

Junior Department 90 ; average 84 ; all attend to Reading 
and .Spelling ; SI study Mental Arithmetic, recite daily; 30 
study Geography ; 28 attend to Writing in copy books :— 
there is an exeicise, daily, in which copies are placed on 
the blackboard and copied on slates by the pupils. 

Primary Department 110; average 95; 40 read in First 
Reader, 20 in the Speller, 40 in the Primer. The Eclectic 
series of Books is used : Mitchell's Outline Map, Fulton and 
Eastman's system of Penmanship and Chirographic Charts, 
and 150 feet (running measure) of Blackboard are brought 
into daily use. — BPKeesport Standard, 

Lock Haven (Cunton County) Pubuc Schools. 
— We passed a coapie of hours very pleasantly on 
Friday last, at the new Union School building, en 
Bald kagle street, and were struck with the peat 
improvement in the short space of three weeks. — 
The building is divided into four large, well-ventila- 
ted school rooms, each capable of accommodating 
abont one hundred pupils. At present there are 
three schools, carefulW graded according to the ad- 
vancement of the pupils, viz : the high school, under 
the immediate charge of the Principal, Prof. A. K. 
Browne ; the Secondaries, taught by Orin T. Noble, 
Esq. ; and the Primaries, taught by Miss Phebe 
Hitchcock and Miss £. McElrath. We were sur- 
prised at the good order and quiet which prevailed 
in the latter school, a variety of exercises having 
been judiciously adopted, to rob the school-room of 
its prison-like features, and render the children com- 
fortable and contented ; the number of pupils is 
eighty-five. In the secondary department the same 
ffood order and subordination are seen. There are on 
Mr. Noble's list sixty-five pupils. The seats in this 
room are badly arranged, tde pupils being very much 



cramped and confined. The desks should either be 
reduced in width, or placed farther apart. 

The High School numbers forty pupils. We spent 
some time in this department, and were much inter- 
ested in the exercises. The manners and morale, as 
well as the intellectual advancement of the scholars, 
seem to be carefully attended to. Dating our stay 
a subject for composition was given to the school, 
and ten minutes allowed to prepare their opinions 
upon it ; although a majority failed to give the facts 
called for, the productions were all grammatical, 
connected, and clear, showing that this important 
branch of study has received proper attention. 

The Directors have been singiilarly fortunate in 
the selection of teachers. They have secnred the 
respect and esteem of the young people, a most es- 
sential thing to successful teaching ; tney are regard- 
ed by the pupils as friends, not masters, and the con- 
sequence is, perfect discipline, good order, obedience, 
and progress. We venture to say there are no bet- 
ter schools in the State than these ; a fact which 
abundantly demonstrates the commanding abilities 
of the principal. 

We would suggest to the Directors the propriety 
of planting trees around the building as speeaily as 
possible. They would greatly promote the comfortx 
of both scholars and teachers. 

We cannot close this notice without a reference to 
H. L. Dieflenbach, Esq., the President of the Board 
of Directors, to whom, mainly^ our citizens are in- 
debted for the high state of efficiency and usefulness 
of the schools. His experience as Assistant State 
Superintendent made him acquainted with the work- 
ing of the system and the puolic wants, and his un- 
tiring practical application of the information thus 
gained, to the improvement of our own schools, 
merits the thanks of every member of the commu- 
nity. 

OOLLEOE PBEPABATOBT 6CH00L8. 

The revolution in education now in general and 
comparatively rapid progress, is bringing into plain 
view the vices of the old system. Badical amongst 
these, WHS and still continues to be, the one which 
seeks to educate a people by commencing at the top. 
In this country, to carry out the project of diffusing 
knowledge, by forcing it downwards amongst the 
mass — a process which never has succeeded and nev- 
er can — a number of colleges, out of all proportion 
greater than the number needed, has been established- 
The supply, to use a familiar phrase, is greater 
than the demand. In Pennsylvania, for instance, 
there are ten or a dozen of such institutions, with 
about enough students for three. We are not suf- 
ficiently acquainted >fith their teachers to speak 
positively of their fitness ; but, granting that they 
are all sufficiently qualified, by study, experience and 
natural aptitude, for the eminent station of College 
professor, it is very certain that there is a sad waste 
of professional and intellectual material under the 
existing college system. 

Be this as it may, it is certain that our colleges 
have long felt this want,and have carried one step fur- 
ther the process of forcing knowledge downwards, 
by establishing a preparatory school in connexion 
with each : — ^Thie preparatory school being an insti- 
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tution of the eame grade and with the same object, 
near! J, as an ordinary Academy ; and the object being 
to prepare lads for entrance upon the regrnlar course 
of the college to which it is an appendage. 

Now, of ail the excrescences which have grown 
out of that waning system of education which trains 
the few and disregards the masses, we hold this to 
be the worst, and the one which is the first to be 
abandoned. Its moral, its scholastic, and its educa- 
tional effects are all wrong. 

Let any one observe the happy, playful, childlike- 
boy of twelve or fourteen — ^with his open collar, his 
roundabout jacket, his tie boots, and his cloth cap — 
with his love for mint-stick and nuts, for kite and 
marblo — taken, with all his freshness and open boy- 
ishness, from the home-school and sent to the Prep, 
aratory school of the distant College. Then let the 
same boy— no, not boy, but gentleman— sit for his 
portrait when he returns to his home, at the end of 
one short five months term. Nothing but the eye 
of affection would discover any likeness. Nothing 
but the heart of affection could tolerate the 
change. The collar has turned up and been stiffen 
ed ; a cravat has succeeded the black ribbon ; the 
coat has a long tail to it ; the boots have lost their 
strings and gained a pair of heels, high in propor- 
tion to their owner's statural shortcomings; and a silk 
hat of the newest style, or it may be a rowdy Kos 
suth, the crown rakishly pinched in, has displaced 
the cap. Mint-stick and nuts are no longer relished 
but, it may be, in their place some skill in cigars and 
lager beer has been acquired. Thus, with all the in 
cipient tastes and vitiated precociousness of a little 
man, the perfect specimen of a college '^Preparatorl 
an " stands forth, in his full glory. 

How on earth has this miraculous metamorphosis 
been effected ? Why, by the inevitable laws of hu- 
man nature and of human society. The boy was 
thrown into the position and responsibilities of the 
man, and he has but done his best to stretch his small 
stature up to the requirements of the position. In 
the college proper he probably had a brother, or 
cousin, or if not, he scraped up acquaintance with 
one or two of the right kind, because his destiny and 
his ambition, alike pointed to the college. There he 
sought association, and there he learned all the tricks 
and all the vices of college life. — Might he not have 
associated with the grammar school boys of the 
town ? Not he ! He is a College "Preparatorian," 
and is above all that ; and with the unfortunate 
proclivity of our nature, he apes all the evil he can 
find in his exemplars, and is blind to their good 
qualities. 

Thus, at the most critical period in life— at that 
important turning point when childhood is opening 
into early youth, and most needs the watchful and 
kind, yet restraining care of all the united influ 



ences of home, — the poor lad is rudely torn from them 
and sent, in all probability, another victim to that 
almost fiendish principle, not long since anooaneed, 
"that youths who cannot stand this test, will never 
be worth anything." 

The reflex influence, too, of such a distingaished 
member of the family returning, thus elevated in 
his own eyes and no doubt in that of the younger 
brothers and sisters, is also to be regarded, and 
forms no small item in the process of educational 
demoralization. 

In point of scholarship also, the system of special 
training, inevitable from and in these preparatory 
schools, is such as should not be encouraged. Every 
college has its course of study, and from real, or sup* 
posed necessity, its series of text books. But in col- 
leges, as in nearly all other schools, the series of 
text books takes the place and assumes the impor- 
tance qf the knowledge to be extracted from them. 
In the preparatory school, the course of study is 
naturally made to lead and fit into that of the col- 
lege, and the mastering of the text book uMd in it 
and not of the subject of that book, is apt to become 
the test of scholarship. Even if this should happen 
not to be the -case, there is an absence of that broad 
general preparation— of that liberal acquaintance 
with other books, and other minds, and other systems 
of training — ^which the student prepared in a general 
school or academy is not unlikely to have. We can 
conceive of no more cramping or mechanical course 
of study than that pursued for six ywan — say two in 
the preparatory school and four in the college, under 
a system of this kind ; and probably a portion of 
the absence of that liberal general scholarship-which 
IB said to be a characteristic of our young graduates, 
may be traceable to this cause. 

But the effect on the educational system of the 
State, is the one with which we have most to do ; 
and here it is really deplorable. Every boy sent to 
the distant preparatory, or even to the common 
boarding school, to prepare for college, is a motive 
withdrawn from the educational improvement of the 
locality — ^a portion of its means wasted. Parents 
who have sufficient liberality and love for learning to 
cause them thus to part with their sons in itp pur- 
suit, are precuiely the persons who ought, if possible, 
to be enlisted and would be the most efficient, in the 
improvement of the public schools of their town or 
district. The combined efforts of such could sooner 
and more readily than any other, improve and pro- 
perly grade those schools, and thus enable them not 
only to prepare their own children for college^ but 
confer the same and even greater privileges on tfiose 
of the whole district. While, on the other^ hand, 
their lukewarmness to the cause of popular educa- 
tion, not only checks its progress, but frequently un- 
thinkingly become? converted into opposition. 
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It may, fiaally, be Mserted) that one half of the 
efforts made by College Profefisors and Trustees to 
establish Prepa]rat(>ry schools, if applied to the im. 
proTement of the Common Schools of the State, 
would, in a mere college point of view, do more for 
their own institutions than all their present exer- 
tions. If the common schoole, especially in the 
towns, were properly graded and a liberal course of 
studies introduced into their higher departments, in 
five years from this time there would be ten appli- 
cants fsr admissiod to the regular college course, for 
one, if the present forcing system be continued. 



Book 3S'oticf0. 



Thr ExHiBmoif Speaexr, &c., with Exercises for 
Declamation in Prose and Verse ; to which is add- 
ed a complete system of Calisthenics and Gvmnas- 
tics, with instructions for Teachers and Pupils ; 
illustrated with fifty engravings. By P. A, Fitz- 
gerald, Esq. 228 pages, I2mo. 1855. SheldoB) 
Lamport ik Blakeman, New York. 
This is a work which has been long needed by 
Teachers and pupils, aboiit the time of preparation 
for annual exhibition. It seems to contain just what 
they waat : Not only well selected pieces for use 
on such occasions, but minute directions as to stage 
arrangement, costume, &c. The treatise on gym- 
nastics and calisthenics is also new and needed, and 
introduces a branch of training hitherto almost wholly 
neglected. 

BuQtSNTd OF Phtstcal akd Poutioal Osoorapht, 
designed as a text-book for Schools and Acade- 
miesy by Comeltos S. Cartee, A. M. Principal of 
Harvard School, Charlestown, Mass. 342 pi^es, 
12mo. 1855. Hickling, Swan k Brown, Boston 

OctuNEs OP Physical Gsoorapht, by Geo. W. 

Fitch— 225 pages, 12mo. 1855. J. H. Colton 

k Co., New York. 

Memorized, descriptive, unreasoning Geography 
seems no longer to satisfy the demands of Teachers. 
Works of this kind are no doubt sufficient and fit 
for beginners ; but pupils soon begin to demand the 
why and wherefore of geographical phenomena, and, 
so far as they can, they should be given. In no de- 
partment of school knowledge has there been a 
louder cry " for more,'* than in this ; and some of 
^he best minds in the profession have been tasked 
to meet it. We have not had leisure to szamine 
carefWly or contrast with each other, the above 
works. But they both seem well adapted to impart, 
pleasantly and methodically a sound knowledge of 
those sabjects. Directors and Teachers will commit 
no error in selecting either. * 

School History of the Ukited Statrs : by A. B. 

Berard, 224 pa^es, 12mo, 1855, Philadelphia, H. 

Cowperthwait k Co. 

The genetal plan of this little work seems to be 
What H should be, fov those who are to use it It 



gives the great leading facts, omitting all slight or 
minor details; and it gives them in an attractive 
style. At the same time, it is full of life and anec- 
dote and beautifully illustrated with cuts. 

Mitchbll's Primary Geography: an easy intro- 
duction to the study of Geography, designed for 
the instruction of Children in schools and fami- 
lies; by 5. ilu^ufltM M^cAeiZ, Philadelphia. Henry 
Cowperthwait k Co., 1855. 
This is the fourth edition, thoroughly revised and 
greatly improved, of the work which was, if we re 
member correctly, the first of its class published. — 
It has long held a prominent place in the favor of 
teachers and directors, which the present edition 
cannot but strengthen. We learn that Mr. Mitchell 
has also in preparation a work on Physical Geog- 
raphy. 

Mathematical Dictionary and Cyclopedia of Math 
eraatical Science,; comprising Definitions of al 
the terms employed in Mathematics ; an analysis 
of each branch, and of the whole as forming a sin- 
gle science. By Charles Davibs« LL. D., author 
of a complete course in Mathematics, and Wm. G. 
Peck,A.M. Assistant Prof, of Mathematics, U. S. 
Militanr Academy, (West Point)— 592 pages, 8vo. 
A. S. Barnes k Co.— New York— 1855. 
This is a Book which we have long desired for our 
own table,where it has taken its place as a work of ref- 
erence. No teacher should be without it; and few 
scholars, no matter how general the scope of their 
knowledge, can fail to be benefitted by its company. 

©fficial. 



JOiniKALS rOB THE SCHOOt BIBTBKm. 

We hav e been annoyed — more so than need be atated — 
by complainta on account of the failure of the Journal to 
reach the Secretariee of the various school districts, fo' 
each of which the State has paid for a copy. The blame 
is not ours. Beginning with the June number, the Journal 
has been legulatly mailed here for the Secretary of eveiy 
school district in the Commonwealth, in a separate package, 
wUh the natne of the Secretary-^e name tf the District— 
the P. 0. and the county, endorsed on the back. The list of 
Secretaries used for this purpose was obtained, either from 
the Office of the State Superintendent in Harrisburg, o^ 
from such of the County Superintendents as forwarded to 
us such lists. And to prevent all mistakes, on the back of 
the June numbei' was pasted, in addition te the address, the 
following request to the proper Post-master : 

The Post Master will please deliver this to the person who 
18, at present. Secretary of the Board of Directors of the Dis- 
trict. 

We could do no more ; and though not easily put out of 
humor by undeserved blame, we really feel in this case that 
it is time for it to cease. 

The difficulty consisU in the fact, that the Secretaries of 
Boarda of Directors are often changed without our knowl- 
edge or that of the State Superintendent^and that the 
Post Office of the new officer is often not that of the old one. 
Thus the Journal may go, for months^ to the wrong office 
and there lie, tUl the editot is notified by the Post Master 
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that it is " not called for.'* When thinj^a come to this pass, 
there is of course a full stop. All the Editor can do is to 
cease forwarding, till, " in the course of human events," the 
name and address of the right person turn up, when in al| 
cases the retamed numbers are at once sent. In such cases, 
however, none but the retained back numbers can be sent, 
for the reason that to doubU'$et all the mUdir^cUd districts, 
would more than exhaust our supply of back numbers, and 
be a tax which the Journal could not afford. 

As the only remedy we can think of, we now respectfully 
but earnestly ask the different Boards of Ihrectors, to inform 
us, at once, by letter, of any change in the oflkce of Secre- 
Uiy which may hereafter take place, giving in full the 
name of the new Secretary — the district — the Post OflSce and 
the county. And also, if the Journal now reaches any 
through the medium of an ex-Secretary, that they will write 
at once and give the name, district. Post Office and county 
of the actual Secretary. We can do no more than this, and 
are willing, for the good of the cause, to have the county 
lists corrected in this piece-meal and troublesome manner. 

In order to bring this matter to the eyes of the right per- 
sons, we take the liberty of placing this article under the of- 
ficial head. — Ed. 



DEPARTMENT OP COMMON SCHOOLS,^ 
HAxaisBvao, Nov. 1856. \ 

Circular. 

To County Superintendents : 

A Statistical Note Book, with a brief statement 
of .finbjects of inquiry, has been mailed to each 
Superintendent. A fall supply of additional cop- 
ies are under way, and when received from the bind- 
ety, will be forwarded in such numbers as may be 
required. Printed heads to the pages, for tbe gen- 
eral subjects, were at first intended, and varions oth- 
er plans contemplated ; but the obstacles presented 
by each, finally compelled an abandonment of all 
but the plain form now sent out. 

It should perhaps be stated here/ in answer to 
aueries whicn have been made, that the memoranda 
thus provided for, can be as full and voluminous as 
Superintendents may feel inclined to make them ; 
but brevity will be easier for that officer, and equal- 
ly serviceable for the purposes of the Department. 
W hen the business, or topographical, or other desi- 
gnated features of any District or County, are of a 
uniform character, a general but short statement to 
that effect, at the outset, will be sufficient, and re- 
quire only local peculiarities to be specially noted 
thereafter. Much labor and repetition can also be 
avoided by taking the same course with other sub- 
jects — School-houses for instance. Where there is, 
in a District, general absence of privies, wood-house, 
clothes-lobby, &c., these articles need not be named 
except when met with ; and thus a single word will 
tell the whole story, except perhaps, a qualifying 
adjective, sometimes, when these conveniences hap- 
pen to be good, bad or indifibrent. Aflpiin : There 
should be in every School of small children, two in- 
termissions of not less than ten minutes each in the 
forenoon, and two, also in the afternoon ; and in all 
other Schools, one in the forenoon and one in the 
forenoon, from ten to fifteen minutes each. Devia- 
tions from this standard are all that need be noted. 
As much or little, also, of the ** manner of teaching 
each branch," caa be recorded, as the circumstances 
of the case may seem to require ; this item being as 
much for the oenefit of the Superintendent in de- 
termining the qualifications of the Teacher, as for 



the information of the Department— it being moatly 
necessary to note deviations from approved methodic. 
The dimensions and distances suggested, are, of 
course, to be taken by estimate and not by measure- 
ment. 

The degree of readiness and success in thus no- 
ting School items, will depend much upon tact and 
natural capacity in that line. But practice will 
soon make experts of the most inexperienced. Pen 
and ink notes, not transcribed, should be tolerably 
full. If a pencil be used, tbey could be more abbre- 
viated, but it would seem proper that they should 
be copied the same evening, or afterwards, into a 
larger book, or " Journal ; " which last the Depart- 
ment will furnish, if desired, and send out in the 
boxes containing the " Annual Report ; " and the 
" School Architecture,** when completed. Alftbat 
is needed, is that Superintendents shall be able, from 
their notes, at the close of the School year, to pre- 
pare a comprehensive summary of School matters as 
embraced in the items mentioned. In order to con- 
nect the first and second visitations to good advan- 
tage, a couple of blank pages might be left after eack 
School, for the second visitation. 

The Common Schools had lost the prestige and 
hopes of their earlier years, and their failing ener^es 
betokened a total overthrow at no distant penod, 
when the law of '54 came to the rescue, and is now, 
chiefly through the arduous labors of the County 
Superintendents, rolling back the tide of impending 
disaster, and working out the redemption of the sys- 
tem. To aid in sustaining this healthful re-action, 
the proposed bird's-eye view of the existing con- 
dition of the Schools throughout the State, with 
their wants and defects laid bare, is indispensable to 
enable the Department to demonstrate the necessity 
and value of such further legislation as may be in- 
voked, and fortify its recommendations bv a solid ar- 
ray of reliable and authentic statistics, whose logical 
force could not be successfully controyerted. Much 
of the information now gathered need not be repeat- 
ed hereafter, except, to note changes and improve- 
ment& 

It was intended to have the Annual Report and 
Appendix printed and distributed before this time, 
but so many County Reports have been kept back 
by the intolerable delay and indifference of Directors 
in preparing the District Reports, that it will now 
be difficult to have it out by January. Superinten- 
dents — some twenty-five in number — ^whose Reports 
have not yet been transmitted, are requested to for- 
ward them immediately, without waiting for the Dis- 
trict Reports. The State Printer is at work on the 
Appendix, and every day's delay, especially by those 
well up on the alphabetical list, is a serious hin- 
drance. It is gratifying to be able to state, that so 
far as received the Superintendents' Reports are of 
unusual ability and vaJue, and cannot fail to exert a 
salutary and decided influence upon public opinion. 
Requests have been made to send tne proo^sbeets 
to Superintendents for revision. This will not be 
practicable, without greatly interfering with the 
press-work. Each Report is first carefully revised 
for the press before it leaves the Department, and 
the proof will be carefully read " by copy,*' so that 
no serious error can well escape eorrection. As soon 
as printed, the Annual Report will be sent on for 
distaibution, in boxes, as were the School Laws ; but, 
is is hoped with more expedition. 

The blank District Reports to be sent out for the 
present School year, will contain such detailed and 
explicit '* Directions," that Directors can have no 
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reuon^ble excuse for errors or delay in filling them 
vp. To prevent derangement of the business of the 
Department, and to protect Superintendents from 
the hindrances and extra-official labors imposed npon 
them in this respect, daring the past year, by the 
delinquency of I)irector8, School warrants will be 
withheld hereafter, until the terms of the law have 
been fnlly complied with. 



(iDrtgmal (Eomtnunieattona. 



Lawrence Conaty. 

Fbtend Burrowiss : — ^I have noticed, accounts of 
the extra workings of County Superintendents in 
nearly every part of the State, but I do not recollect 
seeing any about Lawrence county. Now, lest the 
readers of your Journal should think that Lawrence 
county has no one to represent the condition of her 
schools, and the working of our friend Berry^ allow 
me through your excellent Journal, to say a word or 
two. There are several Teachers' Societies estab- 
lished in the county ; they meet regularly at stated 
times, and are well attended, by the Teachers of the 
different localities; — they have recently held a coun- 
ty Institute, in New Castle — a large number of 
Teachers, Directors and other friends of education 
were present, and participated in the exercises. — 
Every thing appeared to display to any unbiased 
mind, that there is a working County Superintendent 
sumewhere, or everywherey in Lawrence county. I 
have no doubt at all but such arduous labors will 
work a happy change in the condition of the Com- 
mon Schools of this prosperous county. 

A DiBBCTOR. 

Lawrence co,, October, 1855. 



BLACXBOASDS AHD CRAYOKS. 

Mb. Bubrowes : Permit me, if you please, to oc- 
cupy a portion of your paper by one or two sugges- 
tions which may lead to an improvement in the 
echools. The subjects to which I refer, have not 
been made themes of reflection or remaik in your 
paper that I remember. It is not my intention to 
attempt to give information upon these topics, but 
merely to suggest them to others who may feel 
equally interested and who have better means of 
knowing facts and making experiments than I can 
obtain. 

The first that I propose, is, How shall we secure 
the darkest, smoothest and most durable surface for 
** blackboard exercises " and with the most econo- 
mical expenditure ? This is a most important ques- 
tion to the practical teacher, and he who answers it 
most satisfactorily cannot but be considered a pub- 
lic benefactor. In all the most improved schools it 
is found that the blackboard is the teacher's most 
valuable auxiliary. I have not seen any writing 
surface yet that I consider the thing. If made of 



Boards the objections are, they are noisy, they need 
to be blackened frequently, and are liable to warp 
and crack. It is difficult also to make the joints so 
smooth as to be written on with comfort To cover 
large surfaces, if boards are used, it will be almost 
impossible to get stuff so well seasoned as to make 
a suitable and permanent surface. To the plaster 
surface covered with a colored coat of Plaster of 
Paris and lime, the objection lies that it is not 
durable. It can be made very dark and smooth 
but it soon wears and when^ once cut through it 
scales off and becomes unfit for use. The best sur- 
face probably that can be had is the common slate 
stone, but to this the insuperable objection lies that 
it is so expensive that but few schools could afford 
to get it; besides, the largest slate surface that 
could be had for school room use, would not be suf- 
ficient for all school room purposes. The most 
suitable surface that we have seen is that made by 
pasting wall, paper smoothly on the plastered wal 
and painting it with a preparation of lampblack, 
gum-shillac, flour of emery, &c. This, though pretty 
good, is liable to objection ; though cheaper than 
wood, at first, it is not so durable. The coating of 
paint must be renewed every 3 or 4 months, if in 
constant nse, and if care be not exercised the paper 
itself will be cut through and be pulled off. The 
rough surface of the paper produced by the emery, 
causes the chaJk to wear rapidly and fly about the 
room, to the injury of the clothes, the abuse of the 
hair and person, and the peril of the luugs and eyes. 
Now, what I want is that teachers, in view of the 
importance of the object, will make experiments to 
secnre a material or compound that will be cheap, 
easily prepared and put on, combining the ad< 
vantages of good dark color, smooth surface, noise- 
lessness; durability, not liable to such expansion and 
contraction as to crack or warp ; and having found 
what is sought, to publish the results of their inves- 
tigations and labor. 

In addition to this, experiments might be made to 
find what material can be substituted for common 
chalk or crayons, in the school room. The chalk 
dust is a serious inconvenience to those who have 
any fondness for neat dress, or are affected with ten- 
der eyes or weak lungs. The substitute should be 
easily procured, cheap, and so soft as to make a clear 
Smooth line and at the same time produce no dust. 

I hope that these subjects may be deemed of 
sufficient importance to m^rit the attention of 
Teachers* Associations, and especially the State 
Teachers' Association. Experiments cost money — 
teachers are not generally rich—and for the purpose 
of encouraging an inventive spirit, and preventing 
the monopoly of a *' patent," I snggest that a pre- 
mium of from $100.00 to $500.00, or higher if deem- 
ed advisable, be raised, to be awarded to him who 
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presents in all respects the best composition and is 
wilHngto make his inrention pnbMc to the teachers 
of the State. 

This is a praetieal suggestion, and I submit it, 
hoping to hear from some of those who are interest- 
ed like myself. If it is good, 1 wonld like to see it 
carried oat ; if not, I should be pleased to hear of a 
better plan, and to assist as far as possible in putting 
it in operatioti. Yours truly, 

A. M. Qow. 

WaMigtan, Oct. 26th, 1665. 



MEETING OF LYCEUMS. 

Mb. Editor : Two years ago I g^?e you a short 
description of a Convention of Lyceums, which was 
held near Cochranyille, Chester county. 

That convention, as was remarked at the time, 
although not educational in the 9cho6l sense of the 
word, was deemed sufficiently so to oceupy a place 
in the School Journal. 

Last year, we had a similar meeting near Gleorge* 
town, Lancaster county. The re was also held during 
the same year, a similar convention, in London Qrove 
township, Chester county. 

During the present year, there have been held two 
others : one on the first Saturday in August, sear 
Kennett Square, Chester county ; and the other near 
the village of Christiana, Lancaster county, on the 
15th of September. Of this last one mentioned, I 
propose to say a few words ; which, although not 
immediately connected with ' Mchootmoiter lamin,' 
may be deemed not wholly unfit for a Teacker^s 
Journal, 
The convention, composed of seven Lyceums^ vis : 

* Christiana*' 'Harmony/ (Bart township,) 'Hope 
Juvenile,' (Bart,) ' Enterprise,' ' East Lampeter ' and 

* Union Earl,' of Lancaster county, and * Cedar 
Grove ' and * Homeville ' of Chester county, met in 
Samuel Brinton's woods near ChristianaH Several 
other Lyceums were expected to be represented, but 
were prevented by the unfavorable state of the 
weather, — notwithstanding which, however, not less 
than two thousand persons were there assembled. 

The exercises ^were as usual on similar occa- 
sions, viz : essays, addresses, dialogues, music, &c„ 
original and selected, — by each Lyceum in the order 
arranged by the officers. 

' Union Earl ' Lyceum of Lancaster county won 
tlie laurel, and bore off the palm of victory. 

In particular exercises, some others were best, but 
as a whole. Union Earl excelled. This is a flatter- 
ing commentary upon the school teachers meetings 
of Lancaster county, of whose members the Union 
Earl Lyceum is principally composed. Its per- 
formers *at the convention were school teachers. It 
may be said that teachers should excel. Ask the 
past, whether schoolmasters vA^AyB excelled in literary 
attainments and accomplishments ! 



best OTators ? In w^toryj the seitoof tioehers of Earl , 
won the laurel : not as members of Union Earl 
Lyceum, but as school teachers. It was a teachers' 
victory. Some of ^e best productions of other 
Lyceums were marred by their miserable ddiv^rf : 
and it was observed that the sprinkling ot good read- 
ing throughout the whole was, by school teachers. 
The time is come, Mr. Editor, when to be a school 
teacher is to bwvo something. I was in a printing 
office not long since, in a neighboring town, where 
I was informed thai teachers' cspg is less difficult to 
* set up* than that of most ether writers. " WeU," 
says one our school patrons, " should not those to 
whom we entrust the instruction of our children, be 
better scholars than others ? Don't we employ them 
to teach our children t And if they don't know, 
how can they teach f' 

This is true : they should, but did they 1 " Ay> 
there's the rub." 

The change is gratifying. I hope to see the time 

when the mis-spelling of a single word, even in 

familiar epistolatory writing, — ^the mis-dotting of an 

i, or the crossing of a t, much more a syntactical 

error — wiU be sufficient to condemn the teacTicr. — 

When that time arrives, (if it ever should,) then will 

teachers be better paid. 

Perhaps I had belter < hold en ' awhile. There is a work 
just puhlisked, containing a ftw errors : but 1 think the 
printer is willing to father soms of them. 

To what cause is attributable this improvement 
of the common school teachers of Pennsylvania? — 
Mainly to their own exertions. Boardihg schools, 
academies, colleges, A;c., are supported and en- 
couraged, but who supports a common school ? A 
man has a son or a daughter to educate : instead of 
making his district school what it ought to be, he 
sends his child to a boarding school. Suppose, as 
is sometimes the case, a good teacher is in the 
district school. What chance has he to suc- 
ceed? His energies are so crippled by the 
irregular attendance of his pupils, that he cannot 
perform well his part : the patrons blame the teach- 
er, and send their children to a boarding school, 
where regular attendance is required ; they, of course, 
learn, and the poor common school is thrown aside, 
as unworthy to be compared to the more successful 
boarding school. 

Common school Teachers of Pennsylvania, it de- 
pends upon you,as heretofore, to still further improve 
yourselves , and move 'ontoard and upward* by your 
own exertions : for on them, and them alone, depend 
your future success, honor and prosperity. 

E. Lahborn. 

West Lampetelt, tan. Cb., Oct. IdM, 1855. 



Btofirr TO tOTfr-tnnFOiMiTt of book& 

Hoy. Thos. H. BintROWRS: The Superintendent 

of CommofiL Schools of Pennsylvania, after reviewing 

Were they the Uhe several sections of the law providing for the 
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aasessitieiit and collection of school tax, closes bis 
" decisions," officially reported in tbe School Joam&l 
Ko. 4, Page 102, with Sajing LegislaHve adUm is 
heeded to <iviri these ohi>{ous depots of e3l« IcM, 

Presuming that the Superintendent, the Hon. A. 
G. Onrtin, in his annual report to the Legislature 
at its next session, will apply tot a remedy, to cure 
these defects, allow me to present through the 
f^lumns of yout Taluable Journal, two other defers 
in the low, to the fiiends of the school system for 
their consideration, and if these be found of stftfficient 
ilnportance to need a ^medy, the Hon. A. 0. Cnr- 
tin is requested to present them also in connection 
With the others in his next annual report. 

Living, as I do, in a densely populated district in 
the coal region, both these defects have frequently 
come under my notice, and have their origin in the 
transitory employment of the greater part of our 
population, and, I have no doubt, they equally exist 
in other mining and manufacturing districts. 

The assessments are usually made in the latter 
part of the winter, and a considerable time elapses 
before the duplicates can be got out for the collec- 
tion of taxes. Precisely during this interval the 
active operations at the collieries begin, and a very 
large portion of our people remove from one dis- 
trict to another, and of such the collection of 
school tax is altogether omitted. 

To remedy this defect I would suggest the appli- 
cations of the same law as in the collection of State 
and County Taxes, viz : that no person shall be en- 
titled to vote at township elections, unless he has 
paid the school tax for the year prior to tbe election. 
If neglecting the payment of taxes deprive a 
citizen from voting in the one case, I can see no 
good reason why it should not do so in the other. — 
This law cannot be considered burdensome, the 
annual payment by these persons so changing their 
location will not exceed from 50 to 75 cts., and I 
think most of them will esteem it a privilege to con- 
tribute to so laudable an object as the common 
school system. , 

Another defect in the law is that it does not pro- 
vide for a uniformity of text books fn the schools. 
The great variety of books now used in the different 
districts ought to be obviated. A family moving 
ftrom one district to another, is almost always sub- 
jected to an expense, far greater than the school 
tax, in procuring the requisite b6oks. I have known 
even in the same district, where directors (in viola- 
tion of law) allow the teachers to introduce such 
books as they think best, that an exchange of books 
became necessary in passing from one school to 
another, as also with every change of teachers. 

To prevent this repeated outlay for books, I would 
sogfgest the adoption of a uniformity of books either 
tbnmghout the State, or at any rate throughout each 
county respectively. 



la the former case, a ieries of books may be 
adopted by the County Supetintendents at their 
attimal eonventions, and by law become the estab^ 
lished books for the State. In the latter, they may 
be adopted by the Directors of oaoh eouaty, at their 
trienniel cohvention, at which the County 8uperin« 
tetodent is to be eieeted. 

In either case a subsequently improved textbook 
can be adopted at the next fbllewing convention. 

Should you think these views worthy a perusal >y 
your readers, yoa have them at your service for pub- 
lication. Yours Bespectfttlly, 

Hemrt Metsr. 

MiddUpart, JSehuylhilt Co,, Oct 1855. 



WKiif 18 rat ttirr mxHOBor tuACHmo obax 



[Read beibre the Allegheny Cotmty Teaefa^rs^ Asseciatioa. 
It seems the height of presumption in m e to ap 
pear in answer to a question, which I feel to be one 
of the most difficult of all th68e which meet the 
young teacher, in commencing the arduous and re- 
sponsible duties of his profession. It is only in obe- 
dience to the call of the stem monitress, Duty, that 
I dare present myself to give what experience ha* 
taught me for the benefit of those who may not have 
been so long in the profession; trusting that for 
what 1 give, "more shall be given,* by the abler and 
wiser teachers of the other sex,inthe free discussioti 
always allowed. 

Grammar is, to almost all pupfls, a dry and weari- 
some task, to be passed oter in the easiest mann^t 
possible, and too many of them care nothing more 
about the recitation than to mtke it barely good 
enough to escape censure, not believing that ekher 
their knowledge otjgnorance in this respect, will ma- 
eriallyafl^ ect their success in after life. 

We believe that method, then, of teaching this 
science is best, which is most successful in interest- 
ing the pupil m the study, iii persuading him of its 
utility, and in giving him the clearest and roost tho- 
rough knowledge of its principles. One great fault 
hitherto allowed in this matter, and Which needs im- 
mediate correctioa, is compelling Scholars to begiti 
this study entirely too young, before their minds ar» 
capable of understanding the philosophy of it, or of 
applying its rules and pribciples to every day life. 
To them it appears only a string of unconnected 
facts, dry roots, and tedious conjugations and de- 
clensions, invented by some one, more desirous to 
distinguish himself than to benefit his face, to be 
he torment of all childreh to the eAd of time. So 
firmly does this feeling become rooted in their minds, 
that it takes years of patient toil to eradicate it. 

In commencing teaching, I at first felt too timid, 
Itnd diBtmstful of myself to venture on anything 
more than the questions and answers of the book, 
giving such explanation of the terms and rules as 
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was necessary. CoQstaat drilling and frequeai re- 
yiews, made many good machine grammarians, if I 
Biay be allowed the term, and at examinations they 
would " do credit to theovBehes and their teacher/' 
according to the fiattering criticism so generally 
Touchsafed on such occasions. Still I conld not 
feel satisfied. Their knowledge when " weighed in 
the balances" of impartial judgment was ** found 
wanting." Wherein was the fault f How was it to 
be remedied ? I thought it arose chiefly from the use 
of the questions, the answers only of which were 
committed to memory, the intervening portions be- 
ing passed over unnoticed, thus destroying the con- 
nection, and rendering the lesson as severe a tax 
upon the memory, as is the jargon strung together 
for that especial purpose. Total neglect of memor- 
izing^would not do, for though the class might be in- 
terested, and the necessary recitations made plea- 
sant to them, yet they lost necessary mental disci- 
pline, and were far from thorough scholars. I finally 
concluded to forsake the questions and pursue the 
following method, which, so fiBkr as my experience 
goes, is best. I take only such parts of the book 
as are actually necessary ; such as the general rules 
and principles, leaving the nice distinctions and 
rules for rare cases, until they are older. I give 
very short lessons and require them to be learned 
and recited verbatim, without a single question. I 
call on some one scholar, rarely the one at the end 
of the class, for fear of superficial preparation, and 
allow him to recite the first verse or line, as seems 
most advisable. Then have some other member of 
the class begin where the first ends. For instance, 
for one day's recitation I gave to a class of very 
young beginners, the definition of a noun, its divi- 
sions, and definition of each, as found in Coveirs 
digest, our present text book. The lesson not being 
long enough to go around the class, I go over it un- 
til their verbal knowledge is well tested. I call 
upon them for numerous examples of each kind of 
noun; afterwards giving them nouns, and having 
them tell the class of each, assigning the reason for 
so placing them. They then take the modifications 
of the noun in order, only one each day, being drill- 
ed in the same manner. Before requiring the rules 
for the formation of the plural or possessive case, I 
' show them the uniformity that exists in forming 
these, and try to make them feel the importance of 
learning the rules carefully. The other parts of 
speech are learned in the same manner. The con- 
jugation of the verb should not be passed over in 
silence, as it is a stumbling stone exceedingly hard 
to pass. I find it can be made interesting and com- 
paratively easy, by requiring, first, the thorough me- 
morizing of the signs of the tenses, taking the indi- 
cative mode only at first. Thus the present tense 
is the first form of the verb ; the past tense, the se- 
cond form ; and these with the perfect participle of 



irregular verbs can only be learned from a list or 
from a dictionary. The future tense has "shall" 
in the first person and "will" in the second and 
third. The perfect tenses are formed by prefix- 
ing the following auxiliaries to the perfect partici- 
ple, viz : " have," to form the present perfect; "had," 
the past perfect ; and " shall have" in the first per- 
son and " will have" in the second and third, to form 
the future perfect. When this is thoroughly learn- 
ed, the conjugation of the verb is a very pleasant 
exercise. Exercises in analysis can be mingled 
with those in parsing, at the discretion of the teach- 
er, according to the progress of the scholar. 

This plan has worked well. The scholars are in- 
terested in the study, and we are making very good 
progress. They seem to take a pride in committing 
perfectly, and even the drones, that are found in al- 
most all classes, seem determined that old things 
shall pass away, and all things shall become new. 



IRREGULARITY OF ATTENDANCE. 

[Read before the Teachers' AseoeiatioD of MifBin eountj» 
by S. S. EDSmioger.] 

In submitting the following report, it would be 
presumptuousness in me if I were to attempt to show 
the magnitude of evils arising from the irregular at- 
tendance of scholars in the publicschools. But it is 
sincerely to be hoped, that,during the time the schools 
are in session this year, all the parents will make 
every laudable effort to have their children at the 
school room at the proper time. I hold the opinion 
that if parents were sufficiently interested in the wel- 
fare of thpir children, there would not be such a feel- 
ing manifesting itself among them to stay away from 
school. It is, then, imperatively necessary for the 
parents to convince their children that the interest 
which they take in advancing the cause of education 
is to benefit them, and them alone; and when such a 
feeling can be aroused among them, it is not a diffi- 
cult task to impress their minds with the neeessity 
of being regular at school. I appeal to the intelli- 
gence of well-wishing parents to consider the im- 
portance of these few suggestions. The efforts of 
the teachers will not be duly appreciated until the 
parents shall endeavor to second their efforts ; and 
there is nothing in the range of teaching so much 
calculated to throw impediments in the path of the 
teacher's profession, as irregularity. Some of these 
impediments I shall notice briefiy. 

1st. It opens a door to those who are disposed to 
evade the truth. Scholars who are not necessarily 
detained at home, when interrogated, resort to some 
expedient to exculpate themselves for not obey- 
ing the regulations of school It is difficult to re- 
ceive from them an answer that is satisfactory; and 
in a great many instances it will be readily discov- 
ered that the iJiings told are not founded on fact.— 
Hence the importance of making it a point to have 
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ao plaasable wajof aYoiding or sbunning the school 
room. Parents canDOt be too strict in urging their 
children to attend school everj day. 

2nd. It is calculated to make them look npon 
punctuality with indifference, if they are encouraged 
in tardiness. Punctuality is essentially ^lecessary 
for the success of any avocation in life, and he that 
is strictly punctual in his business can invariably be 
relied on ; and it is highly necessary that punctaali- 
ty be regarded as one of the prominent virtues of 
the school boy, that he may establish a confidence 
not only with his teacher, but that society may claim 
him as a useful member. If parents are indifferent 
and careless about their children attending school, 
it will be imperceptibly impressed on them, and they 
will view punctuality as rather a trivial affair, the 
consequence will be they will have contracted a habit 
that will require some effort to free themselves from, 
merely from an improper estimate placed on being 
punctual. Not only does it cultivate a disposition to 
be careless, bat not being in their proper places during 
the time of recitation, the information gained at one 
is partially lost by not being present at the 
nest. There is no possible chance of acquiring a 
thorough knowledge of any branch of education by 
irregular recitations ; the mind must be concentrated 
before there can be any hope of success. The obvi- 
ousoeuss of this is such that the most casual observer 
will notice it By being careless and indifferent on 
this subject, there is a double loss. The money paid 
for the support of education is virtually lost ; and 
the labor of the teacher is to a great extent lost ; so 
that the importance of scholars being at school reg- 
ularly, cannot be too much insisted on. 

3d. It has a tendency to make scholars look on 
their studies as something scarcely worthy of thei^ 
consideration, from the fact that the most trivial er- 
rand, or some other thing that is equally unim- 
portant, when compared with the exercises at school, 
takes up their time and^attention. The only sure 
plan is to cultivate a disposition to view these things 
with as much interest as they demand. I would urge 
parents to use every effort in their power to eradi- 
cate from th^ minds of their chQdren, the habit of 
contemplating the idea of being absent from 
school, with so much indifference. To whom do 
teachers look for aid and co-operation, in making 
their labors more productive of good 7 It is cer- 
tainly bad reasoning, and arriving at wrong conclu- 
sions, to suppose that the teachers, with the assist- 
ance of the directors, can create an interest, awake 
thought, enforce punctuality, and turn the mind 
to contemplate the importance of an education. It 
is expecting too much of them ; and if they were 
possessed of Herculean power their success would be 
questionable, and not without a cause. But if the par 



rents were to second the efforts and intentions of 
teachers and Directors, who have gone into the 
work with a proper spirit, they would make the 
schools of Lewistown stand as high in point of real 
merit as any in the State. It is not enough to sat- 
isfy the teachersjthat their reputation, merely, has 
gone abroad, but that they are worthy of praise, be- 
cause they are really good. 

Then, again, I would urge all parents to step in 
and use their influence to remove this evil of which 
we have such abundant reasons to complain. I feel 
the responsibility resting on me, and am desirous of 
discharging my duties. May you take into consider- 
ation these facts which I have briefly stated, and 
see if they are not worthy of your notice. Hoping 
that they may have their desired effect, I shall take 
my leave for the present. 



Visit Tour Schools. 

Ton couldn't do a better thing. Tour boy has 
the idea that you care scarcely more than a fig's val- 
ue about his progress there: — ^your girl thinks you 
are too busy about mare important matters than to 
worry about her recitations. Grammar is dry as 
dust to her. Geography is tedious, arithmetic is a 
bore, reading is horrid, writing is her special abomi- 
nation. If she speaks c^ either at the table, she is 
hushed up. You talk of stocks and the Senatorship 
—of the war and free trade. The young ones learn 
to think thair studies very small matters in compar- 
ison with yours. 

But visit their school to-day. Hear a lesson or 
two recited. Learn from their teacher what their 
standing is, in what they oftenest fail, and in what 
they excel. See who fiits next them in the school 
room. See how they eompare in personal appear- 
ance, whether they look happy and at home. If ac- 
quainted with their school habits, you cannot but be 
interested in them, and then you cannot possibly 
avoid talking of them. Making their matters sub- 
jects of home conversation will certainly stimulate 
them to better efforts— make better scholars of 
them. By all means, then visit your schools. Go 
alone, if no one will go with you. You will always 
be welcomed by the teacher, unless he is a fit one to 
be turned off.—'PitUburg Vixitar. 



(flionnttj QuftvmUnbtncn. 



DauphiB Count F« 

The Teachers of Dauphin county, and the friends 
of education generally, are most earnestly invited to 
meet at Harrisburg, on Saturday, the I7th of No- 
vember, at 10 o'cIocIe, in the school house in State 
street, for the purpose of organizing a County Asso- 
ciation for the promotion or the general interests of 
education throughout the county. 

Digitized by 8. D. IirOBAM, 
County Superintendent, 
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BIk Coaaty. 

Id pnreiMiiice of Hotiee given by A. G. Ourtin^ 
SfiperinteDdent •f Common Schools, the following 
School Directots met in Convention at th« Court 
House in Bidgway, on Saturday, August 25, 1855. 

Benzinger Township.^^ Joseph Windfelder. 

Benezette. — ^Ellis Lewis, Wm. A. Bly and John 
Murray. 

Jay. — Geo. V. Brookias, S. B. Gardner and Pe- 
ter P. Weed. 

Foi.--(Not represented.) 

Jones. — Jeremiah Bdrlingame, Henry Warnen 
Noah Stmble and Thos. J. GoodwiD. 

Gibson —(Not represented.) 

Spring Creek. — ^Thomas Irwui, Martin Perris 

Bidgway. — ^Georff^e Dickinson, H. A. Pattisoa, 
W. H. Post, L. Luther and Henry Souther. 

Hon. Geo. Dickinson was chosen President of 
the Convention, and Henry Souther, Secretary. 

On request, H. A. Pattison, Esq., read the call 
for the Convention, and stated the object of it. 

The following resolution was offered by Mr. Post : 

Resolved, That the salary of the Superintendent 
of this County be fixed at $300 per year. 

On motion, the resolution was adopted. Yeas, 
14, nays 2. 

The following resolution was then offered by Mr. 
Pattison, and unanimously adopted : 

Resolved, That this Convention approves of the 
appointment of Dr. C. B. Barley, as County Super- 
intendent in place of Wm. B. Giilis, Esq., resigned. 

On motion, 

Resolved, Thai the proceedings of this Convention 
be published in the Elk County Advocate and the 
Pennsylvania School Journal. 

Geo. DicKiNsoir, Prestdetit. 

Henry Somtktr, Secrekmty. 



Beaver CoiiBlr* 

Mb. Bubbowbs : The din o( political warfare hav- 
ing measurably subsided, the rustling footsteps of 
the educational corps are becoming audible in this 
neck of woods." 

During the summer months, nearly all the schools 
att Beaver county are taught by females, and I will 
fldd as my opinion, that it would be better for the 
tohools, were the services of a goodly portion of 
them retained during the winter. As it is however, 
he female teachers retire en masse at the close of 
^h^ summer session, and their ]p1ace8 are supplied 
by such male teachers as are available. The result, 
in some instances is, that the poorly Qualified and 
inexperienced succeed the experiencea and thor- 
oughly qualified, at double cost to the district. 

At present the winter teachers are rallying from 
farm, workshop and academy in abundance ; so far 
as I know there are enough in the field. 

Our semi-annual Institutecame off last week. — 
The attendance was meager. The exercises were 
confined to the discussion of the best methods of 
teaching the common branches. 

A warm feeling fot the success of the cause Was 
msnifeste^by the few presetit. 

The reeignatioti of Mr. Nichoboii, Was to the 
caose of education in our county, as the detaching 
of a locomotive just as the train begins to move ra- 
pidly. 

But though we lack steam in front, there are vires 



e tergo snftcient to keep the train in motion. Nor« 
mal departmenta are about being established in two 
seminaries in New Brighton. The ** Young Amer- 
ican," published in that borough, has its educational 
department. 

Our noble old *' Argus ^ is turning a portion of 
his eyes to guard the interests of education. And 
last, though not lest, the "Journal" is a working 
missionary in every nook and comer of our county. 
Our next Institute will be held at New Brighton, 
on the 25th of November, when it is hoped some- 
thing will be done and said worthy of bemg reported. 

Yours, truly 

J. G. Bliss. 

Beav^, October 22, 1855. 



York County. 



[The subjoined article is from a late No. of the 
York Democratic Press. It seems that, at length, 
there is the right kind of a stir in this county. It 
is good ground, and will pay for the working. — Ed.] 

The Common Schools. — The County Superinten- 
dent of Common Schools in this county has been 
engaged for more thaU a month past in examining 
teachers for the various schools m the county. He 
has visited for this purpose the townships of Dover, 
West Manchester, Springgarden, Warrington, New- 
berry, Hellam, Codorus, North Codorus, Paradise, 
Conewago, Chanceford, Lower Chanceford, Peach- 
bottom, Hopewell, Manchester, Windsor, Lower 
Windsor, Springfield, Fairview, York and the Bor- 
ough of Hanover. We understand that he finds a 
very marked improvement in the qualifications of 
the gentlemen wno came forward for examination 
for the honorable prbfesetion of teaching. Young 
men are beginning to prepare thenkselves in the vfr* 
rious academies throughout the eountyjespecially 
for this duty. We are heartily glad to near thisfa- 
voi^ble report of the advancement of education. — 
We are gratified to learn that the supervision of the 
schools is likely to be productive of so much good in 
infusing an entirely new spirit into the profession of 
teaching. 

The schools in the county Will generally commence 
on the 5th or 12th of NoVembei* ; and we presume 
the Superintendent will immediately commence his 
winter visitations to the various sobools. The task 
will be arduous, and as it is required to be perform- 
ed in the most inclement season, it must necessarily 
be a laborious duty. We regret that the pay of the 
Superintendent, as at present fixed, is inadequate, 
but the remedy is in the hands of the Boards of Di- 
rectors, who by petitioning the General Superinten- 
dent, can procure the call of another Qonvention for 
the purnose of increasing the salaiy. We have no 
doubt that this eovrse will eventually be pursued, 
and the salaiy increased to something like a saffieient 
compensation. 

Iftatler Conntf • 

Mr. Editoe : Allow me, through your columns, 
to present to your readers a brief outline sketch, 
relative to the Common Schools of Butler county. 
There are in this county 41 school districts, about 
200 schools, 250 teachers, 11,000 scholars, 246 school 
directors. Three of the borooghs have graded 
schools; one has divided her schools with reference 
to territory ; the others have made no division of 
their schools as yet. The rural districts contain 
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from four to t«n achools^ according as ther chaoce 
to be densely or sparsely populated. There has 
been a considerable amonnt of aiffioulty in locatinif 
school houses, under the new division of the county, 
owing to the fact that the townships are not of a 
convenient size for school purposes, being too large 
for four schools, and too small for five, therefore 
directors have had great difficnltv to cipher what 
would be the proper number of scnools to locate. — 
If too many houses ^xe built it will oppress the 
purses of the people, if too few, it wouio oppress 
their children. Owing to this difficulty, in some 
districts we find six schools, in some seven, in some 
ten, and in some only four or five. Another diffi- 
culty attending the new division of the county is, 
that it disarranged a number of sub-districts, or 
school locations, which had quite recently been made, 
and in some of them new and suitable school houses 
had just been built ; these must be thrown away, and 
other locations made, and other houses must be 
built, in the midst of these scarce times. 

The directors ip most of the districts have finally 
a£[reed upon the number of schools which their dis- 
tricts shall contain. They have located their houses, 
and quite a large number of them are under con- 
tract. About twenty were completed during the last 
school year — about twice that number are expected 
to be completed in time for the winter schools. At 
least one hundred more are to be built before we will 
be as suitably supplied with school houses as we 
were before tlie division of townships took place. — 
Thus you can see, that school matters were not pro- 
perly considered, in making this division. 

Of the houses which have recently been built, some 
are good, substantial neat edifices, others are very 
indifferent indeed, and look as if they had been con- 
etracted Hi haste, with full reference to the pressure 
ef the times; but as a general thing, our directors do 
what they consider will best satisfy the people whom 
they represent. It is a very difficult matter for 
school directors, in the entire absence of plans and 
drafts for school architecture, to construct beauti- 
ful, large, convenient, well-i6nished school houses, on 
tiie cheap scale, which a number of those for whose 
benefit they are to be built, say they must build 
them. The prejudices of some persons are so great, 
that a change of a plan of school houses, fromsthat 
in which they received their learning, is like strik- 
ing at the very foundation of their liberties ; but in 
the midst of these prejudices, the directors have 
ventured to make some very important changes in 
school houses and school furniture. Houses are now 
built with some reference to the physical require- 
ments of the child, and the furniture of that kind 
that children can sit with their feet upon the fioar, 
and even have something to lean back against, and 
the furnature is so arranged that the scholars can 
all get to and from their desks, without disturbing 
any person. Blackboards are ttlao introduced into 
a number of schools, and it is to be hoped that ere 
long outline maps and globes will be added. When 
we contrast the present school houses and school 
furniture with those which are about to be vacated, 
we are led to the conclusion that the time is not far 
distant when the school houses of Bntler county 
shall be considered as models of perfection. 

About one hundred and eighty schools were in 
eperation during last winter, and about sixty daring 
tbe forepart of this summer. The winter schook 
were mostly taught by male teachers, and the sum- 
mer schools by females. There were, however, a 
mmberolexpeneneedfemale teaokera, who tiled the 



laborious atatioo of teacher of winter schools, and 
to their credit be it said, they did their duties in aa 
efficient manner, and no donbt will find ready em- 
ploy the coming winter. Indeed we may say that 
nearly all our teachers labored faithfully, and would 
have done a noble business, if they had all under- 
stood the art and science o[ teaching; but, as a gener- 
al thing, teachers, when commi nting firstt, teach aa 
their teachers taught, and as the motion is onward, 
many of the old plans of teaching have giving plaoe 
to improved ones. Hence, it is absolutely necessa- 
ry that there be a teachers' school established in our 
midst, where our youth can receive that training 
which will fit them for the important profession of 
school teacher. We can see no way in which the 
cause of education could be advanced so rapidly, as 
by the establishment of a good Normal School; for 
if it is true that good teachers make good schools, 
how important that we make the necessary arrange- 
ments for a full supply of competent teachers. It is 
the imperative duty of all the friends ofedacation to 
lend their aid in this matter. Other counties have 
gone before us in this important matter; can we not 
follow ? Have we no need to do something for our 
teachers 7 or will we lie still and trust to tbem,to sup- 
ply us with teachers 7 If we do, will they give us 
their first grade of teachers 7 or will they employ 
them themselves, and let the second grade look out 
for employ where they can suit themselves 7 We 
have the right kind of materal for teachers; all we 
need is to have it properly trained. Let us be up 
and doing. 

When we take into consideration the fact that at 
least nine-tenths of our citizens receive all their 
schooling at the common school, that here are to be 
trained the future rulers of our country, that here 
are to be educated those who, in a short time, must 
act upon the stage of life, as leaders in religious mat- 
ters, in mechanical matters, in professional and ed- 
ucational matters, that the instruction imparted here, 
whether good or evil, takes effect upon the young 
mind, and will be felt by the possessor of that mind 
throughout the ceaseless ages of eternity; — such con- 
siderations as these are sufficient to inspire us with 
the proper zeal, in school matters. Time and space 
will not permit me at this time, to notice the im- 
portant improvements which are necessary in school 
teaching, school government, school discipline, &c. 

Among the necessary items of the day, a uniform 
system of books, a uniform system of penmanship, 
and a uniform system of teaching, are indispensable. 
As the season of the year is approaching when the 
public examinations are to be held, it is to be hoped, 
that, on these occasions, the whole board of direc- 
tors will strive to be in attendance, as some business 
of importance will be presented for their considera- 
tion. The teachers should, in all cases, seek a pub- 
lic examination, as this is the best place to get ac- 
quainted with employers. It is hoped, therefore, 
that teachers will avail themselves of the opportu- 
nity of being examined near home. All of wnich is 
respectfully submitted by your humble servant, 

Isaac Black, 
County Superintendent, 

Prospect, July 2^, 1855. 

TenaBgo Count y. 

Notice to ^hool Directors : 

I will meet the Directors of the several Districts 
for consultation and examination of Teachers, at the 
following times and places : 
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Cherrytree, Monday, November 5, at Gherrjtree 
Tillage. 

Oaklaad, Taesday, November 6, Dempsejtown ; 
Plum, Wednesday, Nov. 7, WallacevHle ; Jackson, 
Thursday, Nov. 8, Oooperstown ; Canal, Friday, Nov. 
9, Banna's; Franklin and Sugarcreek, Saturday, 
Nov 10, Franklin ; Frenchcreek, Monday, Nov. 12, 
Waterloo ; Saudy Creek, Tuesday, Nov. 13, at the 
place to be appointed by the Directors; Irwin, 
Wednesdav, Nov. 14, at the Yard School House ; 
Clinton, Thursday, Nov. 15, at Clintonville ; Scrub- 
grass, Friday, Nov. 16, at James Anderson's ; Rich- 
land, Saturday, Nov. 17, at Foust's ; Rockland, Nov 
19, at Wm. Gate's ; Cranberry, Tuesday, Nov. 20, 
at Salina ; Pinegrove, Wednesday, Nov. 21, at Piue 
Hill School House ; President, Thursday, Nov. 22, 
at President Furnace ; Tiouesta, Friday, Nov. 23, at 
Tionesta ; Allegheny, Saturday, Nov. 24, at the 
Broadhead School House; Coruplanter, Monday, 
Nov. 26, at the month of Oil Creek, at McClin- 
tock's. 

The hour of meeting will be 1 o'clock, P. M. It 
is to be hoped there will be a general attendance of 
Directors, citizens and especially Teachers, or those 
who design teaching. The intention of the law be- 
ing, (as we have before stated,) that all examinations 
should be public, &c. 

Teachers will recollect that " The art of teaching," 
if to constitute a part of the examinations for the 
future, and as our certificates will designate by fig- 
ures the respective qualifications in each branch of 
the applicant, we trust a very general attention will 
be given to that branch. 

M. C. Bevbr, 
County Superintendent, 
Holland, October 16, 1855. 



Allegheny Count jr. 

To ike School Directors of Allegheny County: 

Gkntlemkn : — Copies of the new edition of the 
school law and decisions, have been received from 
the Department for distribution. In order to save 
the postage, packages directed to the Secretary, have 
been left at A. H. English Sc Co's BoQk Store, No. 
79 Wood street 

The blanks for " Teacher's Monthly BeporU " to 
their respective Boards of Directors, promised some 
time since, have not been received — as soon as they 
come to hand, due notice will be given. 

Some time in April last you were informed through 
the press, that blank forms for ** Annual Reports", 
could be obtained at Mr. English's— with the request, 
that they should be returned (by direction of the de- 
partment) to the county superintendent, on or be- 
lore the first Monday of June, 1855, or as soon after 
as convenient. 

It is to be regretted that in some nine districts, 
no attention has as yet been given to this request 
and even from those districts reported, but very few 
were received at the specified time. This necessa- 
rily delayed the annual report of the undersigned to 
the department. It is to be hoped that hereafter 
directors will be prompt, in attending to all reasona- 
ble requests. 

It is the design of the county superintendent to 
commence visiting schools the first of November 
next — consequently no more time can be specially de- 
voted to the examination of applicants. As cases 
of emergency, however, may arise, the undersigned 
will attend as usual at the Fourth Ward Public 
ftchool House, eveiy 1st and 3d Saturday of each 
month, at 10 o'clock, A. M. 



The Allegheny County Associations of teachers, 
directors and friends of education, meets the last 
Saturday of each month. Those who have not iden- 
tified themselves with the Association, are cor- 
dially invited to become members and the teachers 
of each township are earnestly advised to form town- 
ship associations, auxiliary to the county association 
to meet say 2d Saturday of each month. 

A decision has just emanated from the Depart- 
ment entitled "No School on Saturdays." Teach- 
ers shbuld not be required to make up the time. If 
they labor faithfully and diligently five days in the 
week, they will need Saturdays for " recreations- 
attendance at township and county associations, &c. 

Directors should examine each " provisional cer- 
tificate" carefully, as the undersigned has endeavor- 
ed to be fair in his examinations — honest and impar- 
tial in awarding and grading certificates. That he 
may have erred frequently, perhaps, in granting cer- 
tificates, he will not pretend to deny. 

Nothing will afford the superintendent more plea- 
sure, than to change a certificate from a lower to a 
higher grade, whenever the holder gives evidence of 
possessing a corresponding degree of qualification. 

With regard to the "newspaper controversies,'* 
the undersigned deems it proper to state that he has 
taken no part in them, and so long as he holds his 
office, will not give publicity to any communication 
without his signature. 

He has quite enough labor to perform, of much 
more importance,than turning aside to answer — even 
if he haa the inclination or abilitv — the many objec- 
tions and exceptions, that have been (honestly, it is 
hoped,) urged against, and taken to, his course. 

Believing, gentlemen directors, that the course I 
adopted, if steadily pursued, will tend, ultimately, 
towards elevating the teacher's profession to that 
dignity worthy of his name and vocation; — ^believing, 
that so long as I endeavor to do right — to discharge 
faithfully my duties, without /«ar, favor or prejudice, 
I shall be sustained, not only by you, but by a heal- 
thy public sentiment; and believing also that the 
cause of common school education, will continue to 
advance from one degree of perfection to another, 
so that ere long our common schools will be known 
by the more appropriate name of the " People's Col- 
leges ;" 1 remain yours, Ac, 

Piitsburgh, Oct., 1855. B. M. Kjbbb, Co. Super'L 



Sehnyikill Con Bty— Teachers' iMlUvte. 

Notice already having been given that the regular 
semi-annual session of the Schuylkill County Teach- 
ers' Institute will be held in the public School House, 
in Schuylkill Haven, on the 1st, 2nd and 3rd days of 
November next, it is presumed every teclcher in the 
county has come to the conclnsion to attend. 

Teachers, just in proportion to the interest yon 
take in the Institute, will its influence to advanoe 
the welfare of the public schools be increased. — 
Which of you ^is not willing to lend a helping hand 
to improve onr^ public schools, and to popularise ed- 
ucation. " If any, speak." 

In calling the convention to meet at Schnjlkill 
Haven, the convenience and comfort of a majority 
of the teachers were consulted. The hospitality ex- 
tended to the teachers bv the people of that piaoe, 
on a former occasion, will not fail to exert a percep- 
tible influence in favor of an increase in the nnmber 
of teachers heretofore attending the Institnte.— 
Should they repeat the generous liberality on the 
approaching occasion, they will be entitled to ilM 
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gratitude of evety teacher and friend of edncatioD in 
the coantv. 

B. A. Wilder, Esq., saperinteBdent of the Mine 
Hill Railroad rery generously offers a V free pass " 
to all teachers haying occasion to pass over that 
road in going to or returning from the Institute. It 
is presumed that other railroad companies will man- 
ifest similar liberality ; or at least, grant excursion 
(half-price) tickets. 

A new feature of the next Institute will be the 
teaching of classes in orthography, reading, geogra- 
pl^yi grammar and arithmetic. 

It was my intention to arrange the order of the 
exercises and publish the same, previous to the meet- 
ing of the convention, but my time being too much 
absorbed in the immediate and pressing duties of 
my office, I have been obliged to postpone it. 

Every person appointed Lecturer or Instructor, 
should, if^ possible, be present at the preliminary 
meetings, so that the general business may be ar- 
ranged in proper order. 

It was my intention to show that much would be 
gained, mutually, if the teachers of the various select 
schools and other friends of education generally 
would participate in the Institute, but for want of 
time I can only extend a special invitation to them 
to do so ; which invitation it is hoped will not be 
the less appreciated on account of the very late hour 
at which it comes. 

On next Thursday morning let the entire educa- 
tional corps of Schuylkill coonty be concentrated in 
Schuylkill Haven. 

Each teacher will be furnished with a copy of the 
School Law and Decisions. 

J. E. Khbwsof, 
Co, Sfupt, 



Tioga Coaaty. 



[This county is at last*heard from, and that in no 
doubtful tone. Three Institutes have recently been 
held — one at Knoxville, one at Tioga and one at 
WellBboro. The following is from the spirited call 
of the Co. Superintendent, who seems to be a live 
one. — Ed.] 

All teachers intending to teach in this county are 
earnestly invited to attend ; the expense will be but 
$2 00 in all, and we believe there is a spirit of pro- 
gress and improvement sufficient to turn in from fif- 
ty to seventy-five teachers to each of these Institutes. 
Come, ladies and gentlemen, we need to understand 
each other. Our profession is felt by the commnni- 
ty more than any other, and we can make it honor- 
able as it should be. We have encouragement to 
expect board in private families during the sessions 
of these Institutes for twelve shillings, and other 
fees cannot exceed four shillings. The Superinten- 
dent will be assisted in each of these drills by the 
most experienced teachers in the county, and ex- 
pats lecturers of distinction from abroad. Teach- 
ers are referred to Victor Case and Prof. Price, of 
Knoxville ; Wm. Garretson and John Guernsey, 
Esqs., of Tioga; Prof. Reynolds and I. D. Richards, 
ef Wellsboro, for places of board, 

Teachers are also respectfully solicited to prepare 
each an essay or a programme on one of the follow- 
ing subjects, to be presented and read during the 
•essione of the Institutes : 

The beet form of a School Register. 

Graded Bokoohi ia rural distriatt. 



Text books. Importance of a uniformity of the 
best. 

Construction and arrangement of School houses. 

The best kind of supervision for Common Schools. 

The best discipline for Schools. 

Legal and moral, or whip and reason governments. 

Best mode of teaching any particular branch. 

The teaching of Physiology in our Schools. 

The danger of educating the females equally with 
the males. 

The equal claims of the females with the males 
to an education. 

The prerogative of a woman as teacher. 

The morals and religion of our Common Schools ; 
how shall we improve them. 

The order of the day in a School room. 

What makes a good teacher ? 

These questions are suggested not to preclude oth- 
ers, but in hopes to induce as many teachers as pos- 
sible to prepare and bring with them essays on these 
or kindred subjects, that we may have composition 
and speaking to enliven the exercises of our sessions. 
Let us come prepared to compare notes, and if we 
can have public sessions in the evening to interest 
the people in our educational movements, we will 
do it. J. F. Calcins. 

County Superintendent, 

[That was the first manifesto. Here is the plan of 
a campaign for November :] 

TiooA Co. Teachers' Assoclations. — ^The Teach- 
ers of Union, Liberty and Morris districts are re- 
eoectfully invited to meet at the Block-house, on 
Monday, the 10th of November, at 2 o'clock, P. M. 

Also the Teachers of Bloss, Covington and Rich- 
mond, are respectfully invited to meet at the East 
school house in Covington, on Tuesday, November 
20th, at 2 o'clock, P. M. 

Also the Teachers of Sullivan, Rutland and Jack- 
son, are respectfully invited to meet at the school 
house in Roseville, on Wednesday, the 21st of No- 
vember, at 2 o'clock, P. M. 

The object of these meetiugs is to organize local 
teachers' associations for mutual improvement. 

Other associations will be formea in all parts of 
the county during the winter. 

J. F. Calkins, 
County Superintendent. 
Wellsboro, October, 1855. 



Cnmberlattd County. 
To the Teadtere of Cumberland county: 

The office of County Superintendent was created 
for the purpose of aiding the teacher in his arduous 
duties, to elevate the profession and to give direc- 
tions in the art of teaching. 

At this season of the year, when all onr schools 
are going into operation, it may not be amiss to sug- 
gest some ideas for your consideration. 

He who enters upon the profession of teacher, 
should not consider himself merely a person placed 
there, to teach a certain number of houra each day, 
but while he is engaged in imparting a knowledge 
of the studies now required, should remember that 
our common schools are progressing and ere long 
more advanced studies will be required. 

The teacher should not only employ his leisure 
hours in the study of the different branches, but 
more particularly should he prepare himself for the 
daily exercise of the school-room. 

To know the nature and disposition of pupils, it 
iadiipensable for the progress of a school, aad by 
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close observatioB, with sotoe reflection on tbe part 
of the teacher, he will arrive at that form of scoool 

government which will seoore to him the req»ect of 
i3 pupils. 

That there is more ifttoreet raaDifeated in the eanse 
of education than formerly, needs no proof; and if 
so, no one should appreciate it more th^ the teach- 
er : if parenU, gniurdiaos, and eitisena generally ma- 
nifest increased interest, the teacher who wo«ld re- 
fuse to exert himself, should not be considered wor- 
thy of a place in a school room. 

There is a want of uniformity in teaching, aad to 
remedy this evil, teachers shoald form institutes in 
every district at as early a day oa possible ; to do 
this, they must divest themselves of all selfishnesff, 
and with the sole aim to assist each other, enter into 
the matter in good faith ; inviting the directors and 
other citizens to join with them, assuring them that 
their object is to qualify themselves more fully for a 
faithful discharge of the duties of teacher. 

A teacher to be successful must be " one of the 
']>e<^ley'* and he who feels himself above this, can 
never succeed ; visit as frequently as yon can those 
who send children to you ; but remember that noble 
hearts and bright intellects dwell in log cabins as 
well as in brick mansions. 

Many of our teachers keep a record of the daily 
progress and conduct of their pupils, which ia always 
open to the inspectif^n of the directors and patrons 
of the school ; this should be universally adopted. 

In submitting your monthly reports, be very can- 
did in giving the deportment of your pupils ; if they 
are good, say so, and if they are bad, be not afraid 
to report them as such. Tne disposition to report 
favorably of every scholar appears to be prevalent; in 
some schools the teachers are constantly complain- 
ing of the bad conduct of their scholars, and vet 
when the reports are submitted, they are all good — 
suich conduct, if known, will not pass unnoticed. 

I purpose visiting each district twice, this session, 
if possible, and would 'suggest to you the propriety 
of holding a meeting of teachers, directors and pa- 
trons every night while I remain in a district, for 
tbepurpoHe of discussing and demonstrating the best 
metnod of teaching the several branches taught in 
our schools. I will cheerfully spend my evenings 
with you in this manner, and have no doubt much 
good will result therefrom ; it would afford me an 
opportunity of giving the people an idea of the 
workings of the system, and you might probably be 
benefitted by it. 

I do not wish to be considered as a dictator, bat 
as a co-worker with you, and while my term of office 
continues, it shall be my constant aim to join with 
you in everytjiing that may tend to elevate our 
schools, and bring the teacher a just recompense for 
his setrices. 

1 think I may safely say that the schools of our 
county are not a whit behind those of other counties 
in the State, and yet there is considerable room for 
improvement in many of them, and a little in the best 
of them. 

In conclusion, permit roe to thank you most sin- 
cerely for your becoming conduct at the several ex- 
aminations, and for the many acts of kindness shown 
to me since my election to office. 

Very respectfully, your ob't serv't, 

DaNTBL SHELtT, 

CawfUy Superinimdmd, 
N. B. In a short time I will pnbliah a county re* I 
port, in which I will try to exhibit onr educAtAonal I 
condition nipre minutely. | 
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C«atre Co. Normftt SckooL 

[The following brief sketch of oqe of those cheer- 
ing) movements which mark the present era in our 
educational progress, was prepared, at our request, 
some time after the close of the institution in anes- 
tion. Want of space has hitherto prevented its 
insertion. But the record of such a meritorious and 
creditable effort should not be lost. — ^b.j 

This school was established by the exertions of 
Messrs. A. K. Browne and Ira C. Mitchell, for the 
purpose, of benefitting and raising to their proper 
level the eomjnon schools of Centre conntj, by sup- 
plying them with teachers competent for the ardn- 
ons duties of their profession, it more than res- 
ized the most sanguine wishes and expectations of 
its friends. It was opened on Monday, April 16th, 
1855, at Howard, Pa., and was continued in session 
twelve weeks. On the occasion of the opening cer- 
emonies, addresses were delivered bv H. L. Dieffen- 
bach, Esq., (see page B81, vol, 3» School Joarnal,) 
Bev. N. J. Mitchell, Mr. G. T. Noble and the PriQ. 
pals. 

The Board of Instruction consisted of 

G. T. NoBLs, Assistant 
Mrs. M. Edgar MrrcHBLL, Preceptress. 
The number in attendance was forty-one, princi- 
pally teachers and those preparing to teach. 

In connection with the normal department, in a 
lower room of the samebnildio^, was a Model School 
or schools for practice, nhmbenna about seventy pa. 
pils, in which the members of the former were re- 
quired to gO|in alphabetical order each day, to reduce 
their theory of teaching to practice. 

Besides this an ' Experimental Class** formed from 
the Model School, was eccasionallv taken into the 
Normal, to illustrate the best method of teaching 
different branches. 

The plan of Instruction was by practice, recitation 
and lectures. 

A lecture each day by one of the Teachers on 
school discipline, teacher's relations, &c., or on the 
best methoQ of teaching some one of the various 
branches usually taught in common schools. 

Recitations in Orthogn*ftphy, Beading, Grammar, 
Arithmetic, Algebra, Geometry, NatnraJPhilosophy, 
Chemistry, Rhetoric, Botany and Physiology. 

A course of lectures was delivered to the class in 
Physiology, by Caluin Cutter^ M. D. Also pablic 
and private lectures were delivered during the term, 
by Mrs. Uniee P. Cutter and Thos. Rotherick, M. 
D., on the same science. 

Public meetings were held on Thursday evenings, 
when papers were read ; The ^ PhiUmatkian^*- con- 
taining compositions by the young gentlemen, and 
the ** Bauqwiy" containing compositions by the young 
ladies. Lectures were also delivered at the public 
meetings, on different scientific subjects, by the 
Principals. 

A vacation of one week was held at the middle of 

the term. At the close, a pnblia examination which 

was continued two days and two evenings, and closed 

between 11 and 12 o'dock, Friday evening, July 13. 

During the examination addresses were delivered 

by H. J. B. Cnmmings, Esq., of Jeraey Shore, Pro£ 

«!. W. Barrett, County Superintendent^ of Lycom* 

ing, and Rev. J. W. Gibson, Co. Sapenoteudent of 

Centre county. Oigitized b 

At the close, valedietoBes fogr the stedeato. 
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A second session was then warmly arged by 
students in attendance and by numerous citizens of 
the county, but was deferred for the present in con- 
sequence of the previous engagements of the teach- 
ers having charge of the Institute, and on accouut 
of the difficulty in obtaining suitable buildings and 
accommodations for all who would attend. 

That another session will eventually be held 
and that a permanent Normal School will ere long 
be established in Centre coun^, is unquestioned. — 
The entire success of the first mint effort in that di. 
rection — the first term of only twelve weeks, with, 
all its attendant difficulties, has demonstrated be 
yond the possibility of a doubt its practicability, 
and effects. It is no longer considered a matter of 
experiment. Arrangements are already being made 
for the erection of a building suitable for the pur- 
pose, and we look /onrard to the time when in " Old 
Centre " will be found as good teachers — ^as good 
schools as the Commonwealth can produce. 

American Association for the Advancement of 



Education. 

The annual meeting of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Education, took place in the 
Chapel of the University of New York, on the 28th, 
29th, 30th and 31 st August, under the Presidency of 
the Hon. Henry Barnard, of Connecticut. An ad- 
dress was delivered by the retiring President, Dr. 
Bachc. The session was an interesting one. Pa- 
pers were read by Dr. Tappan, of Michigan, Rev. E. 
B. Huntingdon, Rev. Charles Brooks, Mr.Olmstead, 
Mr. Taylor Lewis, Mr. Anderson and others. Du- 
ring the session, Mr. McElligott offered the follow- 
ing resolutioji as a substitute for one presented by 
Prof. Davies. 

Resolved, That appropriate portions of the Holy 
Scriptures ought daily to be read in all schools and 
other institutions devoted to secular education, as a 
public recognition of the Divine authority of the Bi- 
ble, as a confirmation of the religious teachings 
which the pupils are always presumed elsewhere to 
receive, and as a mcbns of diffusing, directly from 
their source, the wholesome influence of sound mo- 
rality. 

The resolution of Prof. Davies, in place of whicb 
this was offered as a substitute, was to the effect 
that religious instruction should form a prominent 
eleu'ent in our syst* ms of public instruction. 

Bishop Potter, of Penn., thought the discussion 
of this subject very unfortunate. He was satisfied 
that religious teaching to any extent could not be 
made effective in the public schools, and that no mat- 
ter how the Association voted on the question, their 
decision would be of no practical use. The Bible 
was already in two-thirds of the public schools, and 
a resolution that it should be read was unnecessary. 
He could conceive of a case where the obligatory 
reading of the Scriptures would be attended with 
greater evil than good effect. 

Prof. Agnew coincided with Bishop Potter, and 
while he would vote for the substitute under certain 
aircumstances, he was opposed to any expression on 
the subject by the association. He moved an inde- 
Cnite postponement. Lost — 24 to 25. 

A motion to lay on the table then prevailed by a 
large majority, and the meeting adjourned, after 
mnanimottsly adopting the following, presented by 
Dr. Tappan ; 

Resolved, That the sentiment expressed in the re- 
narks of Professor Bache in retiring from the pre- 
«idential chair of this association, that religion and 



morality constitute the foundation and the best part 
of education, is worthy alike of the Christian and the 
man of science. 

Resolved, That the association, in embodying this 
sentiment, mean to indicate thereby their full belief 
that the most perfect harmony exists between the 
word and the works of God, and that the scientific 
and erudite theologian who expounds the first, and 
the devout and reverent philosopher who investi- 
gates the history and the laws of tne second, cannot 
essentially differ, but must move toward the same 
end and co-work for the good of man and the glorv 
of God. ' 

In reference to Canada, the New York Courier & 
Enquirer states : 

" A paper on the subject of Education in Canada 
West, was read by Mr. J. G. Hodgins, the Deputy 
Superintendent. It was explanatory and statistical, 
and exhibited a satisfactory progress, under liberal 
legislation, in the cause of education in that delight- 
fnl portion of the British empire. The attendance 
upon Common Schools in that province is fully equal, 
in proportion, to the attendance in Massachusetts 
and New York. The thanks of the Association 
were returned to Mr. Hodgins for his interesting pa- 
per, and a copy solicited for publication in their 
transactions. A gentleman remarked in seconding 
the motion of thanks, that he regarded the system 
in operation in Canada West, in so far as it differs 
from ours, as a decided improvement, particularly as 
regards the provision for libraries and the mainte- 
nance of teachers. 

'*The President made s^ome remarks on the diffi- 
culty of procuring libraries for schools — keeping out 
bad books, procuring good ones at reasonable rates, 
Ac, and commended the system adopted by the 
Educational Department at Toronto, Canada West." 

The following gentlemen were appointed as offi- 
cers of the Association for the ensuing year: Pre- 
sident, Prof. H. P. Tap|an; Secretaries, Joseph 
Cowperthwait, Robert L. Cooke ; Treasurer, John 
Whitehead. 

The New York Observer of the $th inst., states 
that: 

The convention adjourned at 8 o'clock on Friday; 
after having had a pleasant and profitable session. 
The meetings of each day were opened with prayer. 
The addresses delivered, and the various papers read, 
were of great interest and ability ; and the discus- 
sions consequent thereupon, were marked with earn- 
estness, pointedness, and good feeling. Such a gath- 
ering of accomplished scholars as this annual meet- 
ing occasioned, is not often seen. — Canada Journal 
of Education, 

Chester Co. Teachers' Institute. 

Agreeably to appointment the Teachers of Ches- 
ter County, Pa., assembled in the Court House on 
the 15th of October, 1855. The County Superinten- 
dent called the meeting to order. 8. ^Culver and 
Wm. Bell were elected Secretaries and J. Whitford, 
Treasurer. ITie Superintendent gave a salutatory ad- 
dress to the Teachers, congratulating them on the 
intellectual feast prepared ; giving a brief histo^ of 
education in Pennsylvania ; showing the proper food 
for the development of mind, and the necessity of 
every teacher knowing how to administer that food. 

The Professors present were Stoddard, Daviea. 
Thompson, Travis and Dr. Cutter. These lecUred 
alternately through each day of the Institute. P rot 
Stoddard dwelt upon Mental Arithmetic and the Art 
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of Teacfaing^tmpartio^ a va9t n amber of usefal and 
practical thoughts to the Teachers, and depicted in 
glowjtDg colore that the Teacher should be the man 
among men. Prof. Davies dwelt upon the higher 
branches of Mathematical Science; pointing out the 
faculties of the mind employed : elucidating clearly 
eveiT topic he took up ; showing by example that 
the Teachers should teach one thing at a time, teach 
it well» show its practicability, and its connection 
with other subjects so far as possible : enforcing the 
truth that it is better to know everything of some- 
thing than something of everything. Prof. Thomp- 
son lectured upon the science of Language ; unfold- 
ing it in a clear and distinct manner, showing that 
when the subject is properly treated, it is not dry 
and dull ; pointing out two methods by which the 
mind operates in grasping the subject, the syntheti- 
cal and analytical; giving the analysis of sentences, 
kc. Prof. Travis dwelt upon Physical Greography ; 
showing its utility ; its connection with Astronomy ; 
the knowledge of the ancients in comparison to our 
own ; the manner of teaching it to ydung children, 
and by topics to more advanced pupils, &c. 

Dr. Cutter lectured upon Physiology ; treating the 
subject in a masterly manner ; showing the Teachers 
that they should make use of the object, the dia- 
gram, and the description ; that teaching should be 
done at the close of the lesson preparative to the 
next ; the necessity of frequent reviews ; in teaching 
commence on a level with the child ; elucidating 
clearly the organs of digestion, circulation, &c. ; in* 
terspersing his remarks with many useful and valua- 
blesuggestions. 

There were ten public lectures during the time of 
the Institute by the following gentlemen, vis : 

1. Wm. Darlington, subject, The Nat. Sciences. 
Prof. Chas. Davies, on Mathematical Science. 

2. Prof. Jas. Thompson, on Man and his Develop- 

ments. 
Rev. R. Lowry, on Graded schools in rural dis- 
tricts. 

3. Prof. 0. Davies, on the Education of the Toung. 
Dr. Grimshaw, on District School Architectnre. 

4.T.H.BaTrowes,compulsory attendance atschool. 
Prof. J. F. Stoddard, on the Art of Teaching. 

5. Prof. W. Travis, the Duty of Parents to teach- 
ers. 
R. A. Futbey, on Teachers' Institutes. 

To give a synopsis of the evening lectures would be 
doing great injustice to lecturers. To say the least, 
the Lecturers handled their jBubjects in an able and 
energetic manner. The Court-room was crowded 
jU> overflowing every night, and all were delighted 
^ well as instructed. 

Xke Teachers numbered two hundred and six and 
,alt))0«gh the sessions were long, no one seemed wea- 
ried, 9Ad most of them attended the conversational 
,i)[ieeti|igs which were held prior to the regular meet- 
'}pg8 of th« Institute, thus spending 11 or 12 hours 
per day ; evincing by their actions, their desire to 
'treasure gp as much as possible during the limited 
.period of five days* Every one felt profited and each 
Went to kis Qr iner station with renewed zeal and 
«oi\rage. 

At the close ^f (the session on Friday afternoon, 
the following resolutions were passed without a dis- 
senting voice : 

Resolved, That the perfecting of the Public School 
System demands the permaoent establishment of a 
Normal School in Chesteir .county, on a foundation 
adequate to the profession of Teaching, and in some 
connexion with, or as the head of the school system. 



Resolved, That the Chairman of this Institute ap- 
point a committee of seven persons, to take into con- 
sideration and report their views of the best and most 
feasible plan for its early establishment, to a public 
meeting of the friends of education, to be called by 
said committee. 

Resolved, That we recommend to the friends of 
education and to the directors especially, the estab- 
lishment of graded schools in their respective dis- 
tricts. 

Resolved, That we recommend to the considera- 
tion of directors the organization of a Central High 
School for several townships, where the townships 
are not large enough to sustain separate High 
Schools. 

Resolved, Thatwe regard Prof. Stoddard's Normal 
System of instruction, as superior to any with which 
we are acquainted; and also that we believe Mr. 
Stoddard would do much to advance the science and 
art of teaching, by publishing a work in which his 
views shall be more fully set lorth. 

Resolved, That we cordially recommend to all 
friends of education and especially to teachers, the 
Pennsylvania School Journal as a periodical con- 
'ducted with superior ability, and indispensable to the 
Teacher. 

Resolved, That the teachers of the county who 
have not availed themselves of the benefits of this 
Institute, have been recreant to duty and their best 
interests. 

Resolved, That those directors who have not al- 
lowed the teachers under their jurisdiction, the time 
to attend this Institute, have saved a penny but lost 
a pound. 

Jkesolved, That the members of this Institute ten- 
der to the lecturers their sincere thanks for instruc- 
tions imparted. 

Resolved, That we accept the generous offer from 
the editor of the Jeffersonian, to use a column in his 
paper for the discussion of matters relative to the 
progress of education. 

Resolved, That a committee of five be appointed 
to confer with a like committee from Lancaster, on 
the propriety of holding a joint Institute during 
three months, composed of teachers from Lancaster, 
Chester, Delaware and adjoining counties. This 
committee was appointed by the chairman, as fol- 
lows :— S. Culver, A. Fetters, J. C. Hamill, P. 
Lam born, Lizzie Coates. The committee on the es- 
tablishment of a Normal School was appointed by 
the chairman, as follows ; — G. R. Moore. J. P. Jones, 
Ezra Coates,' J. Wbitford. A. K. Shaner, S. Godshall, 
Wm. Bell. 

Resolved, That the thanks of this Institute be 
tendered to the editors of the different county pa- 
pers, for the friendly notices given of this institute 
in their journals ; and that we offer to them and to 
the editor of the Pennsylvania School Journal the 
minutes of the Institute for publication. 

By a vote, West Chester was elected the place 
for holding the next Institute. Adjourned tine dk, 

TEACHERS PRESENT. 

Birmingham, — G. H. Pierce. 

East Bradford.— Sallie E. Gibson, 

West Bradford. — Henry Francis, Lizzie K. Dar- 
nell, Alice Shields. 

East Cain. — Samuel Gotshall, Sarah W. Broom- 
all, Deborah Davis, Benj. French. 

West Cain.— F. Worrell, James Hanlej, Oharit/ 
Baldwin. Digitized by VjUO^IC: 
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Gharlesiowo. — John McGill, J. F. Snyder, Lavi- 
nia Jackson, Kate D. Jackson. 

East Coventry.— Zenith W. Savage, M. F. Fish- 
er. 

North Coventry.— David H. Kulp, Mary A. Mc- 
Cord 

Eaattown.— Wm. D. Hayes. 

East Fallowfield.— B. W. Harlan, Susan C. 
Pearce, Mary J. Smith, B. T. Baker, Jas. C. Harry, 

B. B. Woodward, R. T. Speakman. 

West Fallowfield — H. S. Kent, Mary B. Walker, 
Geo. P. Mills, Sarah B. Mode. 

Franklin.— Sallie J. Rettew. 

East Goshen. — ^Thomas Bishop, Isaac Massey. 

West Goshen. — Mary S. Nields, Mary Jackson. 

Honeybrook. — Ezra Coates, Sallie B. Wrizht, E. 
Miller. ' ^ 

Highland. — ^Cochran Haraill, Richard Darlington, 
Jr., Wm. Walton, Lizi^e Coates, Sarah Martin, 
Loaisa E. Harry. 

Hopewell Boroagh.— George Rupert, Isabella P. 
Wilkenson. 

Kennett. — ^Lizzie Graves. 

LondoQgrove. — E. P. Townsend. 

East Marlborough. — Anna Mary Martin, Martha 
H. Martin. 

New Garden. — George R. Moore, David Moore, 
Alice Jackson. 

East Nantmeal.— Leighton Wynn, E. B. Krauser, 
J. Staret, Jr., Rebecca P. Ralston, 

West Nantmeal. — John C. Pauling, Lucas K. 
Guest, Jesse C. Dauman, Alban W. Davis, John 
Dengler. 

West Nottingham. — Sarah R. Watson, Mary S. 
Watson . 

East Nottingham. — John M. Clark. 

Newlin. — W. J. Harvey. 

Lower Oxford. — David F. Cope, Edgar Watson, 

E. D. McCullough. 

Upper Oxford. — Lititia P. Broomall, Hester M. 
Haves, Lucretia M. Brosias, Sallie F. Bolton, Albi- 
aa Bradley, Henrietta Mclntyre, 

Pocopson. — Fenelon Darlington. 

Pennsbury. — Eleanor Darlington. 

Sadsbury. — Francis M. Lennox, William Bryan, 
Charles Laverty, Hannah Cooper, Sallie Pennock, 
L. Hambleton, Mary Collins, Phebe Coates, Benj. 

F. Morris, Anna Cooper. 

Schuylkill. — Abraham D. Kulp, Nicholson Ar- 
nold. 
TredyflFrin. — John M. Hay man, Randal Evans, J. 

C. Ralston, Elizabeth Smith, Hannah H. Southard, 
Helen Hotchkin, Hannah P. Hall. 

Uwchlan. — D. H. Krauser, A. Fetters, Margaret 
P. Morris, Susan W. Morris, Thamzin Gray, E. 
McClure. 

Valley. — Leonard Bittle, Wm. Davies, Jr., Emma 
Malin, Lucretia Baker, S. P. Lang, Samuel Morris. 

West Vincent. — Lizzie A. Thomas. 

East Whiteland.— Wm. Bell, Sr., Margaret C. 
Thomas. 

Wallace. — Eliz. Parker, Anna Parker. 

Willistown. — Lizzie T. Arnold, Sallie J. Griffith. 
Eliza C. Rogers. 

Warwick. — Israel L. Irwin, James Wells Amazi 
ah Knaur, Wm. McFarland, J. T. Jones. 

Westtown.— Charles P. Pyle. 

West T'hester. — Sanford Culver, Jeremiah Whit 
ford, Joshua Hoopes, Thomas C. Rogers, Priscilla 
Lamborn, Ellen A. Whitford, Rebecca Hawlcy, M. 
H. Entdken, OUye H. Harry, Rachel B. Dunwoody, 



Rebecca H. Pugh, Ellen M. Vandever,Sallie Hughes, 
Jane H. Darlington, Mary C. Pratt, Emma A. Tay- 
lor, Margaret Hoopes, Tillah H. Monks, A. M. 
Richards. 

Kennett. — Josiah Jackson, Hannah R. Gause, L. 
Lewis, Susannah Marshall, Phebe A. Taylor, Mary 
J. Jackson, Ellen P. Dunwoody, Andrewanna Mor- 
ris, Emma Haraor, R. A. Lamborn, S. P. Cham- 
bers. 

Anna R. Marshall, Ellen P. Dunwoody, Mary S. 
Gilpin, Sallie J. Embree, Thomas Wright, Isaac S. 
Yarnall, Harriet D. Sahlor. 

Washington Co. Teachers* As8ociatio|n« 

The Washington County Teachers* Association 
met at the call of the Executive Committee, in the 
New School House, in the Borough of Washington 
Oct. 1st, 1855, at 2 o'clock, P. M. 

The A^ssociation was called to order by Dr. Wines, 
President, and prayer offered by Dr. Alrich ; George 
Buchanan was chosen Sec*y ; the minutes of the 
last meeting were read and approved. On motion, 
the opening address, by Dr. Wines, was postponed 
till 7 o'clock this evening. Dr. Alrich, D. P. Low- 
ary, and I. J. Teagarden were excused from address- 
ing the Association at present, on the topics assign- 
ed them. The Association then adjourned to meet 
in the Court House, at 7 o'clock, this evening. 

EVENING SESSION. 

Dr. Wines in the chair. The minutes read and 
approved, The Association was then addressed in 
a very eloquent manner, by Dr. Wines, on the im- 
portance of the School Teacher's profession, show- 
ing the responsibilities of the teacher, and assigning 
reasons why teachers should be well taught them- 
selves in every branch they engage to teach, as well 
as in the art of communicating. For the purpose of 
having teachers best qualified, he was in favor 
of Normal Schools ; and until these can be had, he 
recommended the present plan of County Institutes. 

Adjourned to meet in the New School House on 
Tuesday Morning, at 9 o'clock. 

TUESDAY MORNING. 

Association met according to adjournment. Dr. 
Wines, the President, being absent, the Rev. L. P. 
Streator was chosen President of the Association ; 
Prayer b y the Rev. R. Lewis. Mr. A. D. French 
being called upon, gave a lecture on Arithmetic, af- 
ter which Rev. Streator and John L. Gow address- 
ed the Association on the same subject, showing the 
importance of giving thorough instruction in the el- 
ementary principles of the Science. 

A. M. Gow gave a lecture on English Grammar, 
illustrating the mode in which it should be taught. 
Rev. Streator followed with some remarks on the 
same subject. 

At the request of the Association, A. M. Gow 
exhibited, in a very pleasing manner, his mode of 
teaching Penmanship by time. 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 

Association convened. Rev. Streator, in the chair. 
Mr. P. I. Thomas, of Pittsburgh, addressed the 
meeting in a very interesting and instructive man- 
ner on the subject of mental Arithmetic, showing 
the necessity of beginning to teach pupils at an early 
age. 

On motion, the Association took a short recess. 

On motion, A. M. Gow, George Buchanan and 
Prof. Alrich, were appointed a committee to nomi- 
nate officers for the ensuing year. The Constitution 
was then read, and the names of new members en- 
1 rolled. 
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Mr. Buchanan offered the following resolution: 
Resolved, That in any district, in this county, where 
a sufBcieot number of scholars can be had, we rec- 
ommend that Directors make provision for public 
night schools, for the benefit of those who cannot 
attend through the day time.|Buchanan, J. L. Gow, 
Graham, and Dr. Alrich, participated in the dicus- 
sion of the resolution. 

On motion, the subject was postponed for further 
consideration. 

Adioumed to meet in the Court House, at 6^ 
o'clock. 

EVSNINQ SESSION. 

Association convened, and prayer by the Presi- 
dent. A. M. Gow then read a lengthy and very able 
Essay, on duties of parents and teachers. 

On motion of D. r . Lowary, Prof. J. R. Gaut, of 
Philadelphia, was invited to participate in the exer- 
cises of the Association. 

Adjourned fo meet in the New School House, on 
Wednesday morning, at 9 o'clock. 

WEDNESDAY MORKINO. 

The President being absent, Esq. Parker was cho- 
sen to fill the chair. 

Prayer by J. L. Gow. 

Minutes of yesterday read and approved. 
. Roll called. 

Mr. F. J, Thomas lectured on Analytical Gram- 
mar; recommending the use of diagrams to illustrate 
the connection and relation of words in sentences. 

Prof. J. R. Gaut, by invitation, addressed the 
meeting on the importance of simplifying as much 
as possible, every study in which the pupils are en- 
gaged. His remarks were of a general and practica- 
ble nature. 

Adjourned till 2 P. M. 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 

Esq. Parker in the chair. 

Dr. Cutter, of Massachusetts, addressed the As- 
sociation on the subject of Physiology and Hygiene, 
exhibiting a Manakin in all its different parts, and 
explaining the similarity existing between the high- 
er and lower animals. A. M. Gow, resumed his lec- 
ture on grammar, and spoke particularly of the verb. 
A. M. Gow, chairman of the committee appointed 
to nominate officers for the ensuing year, reported 
the following : 

For President — ^L. P. Streator. 

Vico President — D. P. Lowary. 

Secretary — J. W. Norris. 

Treasurer — Mrs. 0. Sisson. 

Executive Committee — George Buchanan, John 
Graham, Jas. S. Crawfbrd. 

Report accepted, and the above duly elected. Mr. 
Buchanan lectured on the elementary sounds and 
phonetics. On motion, it was 

Resolved^ That a Committee of thr^e be appointed 
to prepare an address concerning the state of the 
Institution, requesting Teachers and Directors to 
attend our next meeting. A. M. Gow, W. G. Fee 
and Thomas Streator, Committee. 

On motion, the Association agreed to hold its 
next meeting in Hickory. 

The discussion relative to public Night Schools, 
was resumed. Buchanan, Gow, Graham and Buf- 
Ington participated in the discussion. A vote was 
taken on the resolution and lost. Adjourned. 

EVENING SESSION. 

Association met in the Court House. Esq. Par- 
ker in the Chair. Prayer by Dr. Hanna. Dr. Cut- 
ter delivered a practical, forcible and very eloquent 
lecture on Hygiene, showing how much easier ana 



cheaper it is to preserve health, than to cure dis- 
eases. Adjourned. 

TH0RSDAT MORNING. 

Association convened. Prayer by A. M. Gow. 
Minutes read and approved. By special request, A. 
M. Gow exhibited a class in Geography for the pur- 
pose of showing the necessity and importance of 
outline Maps in Schools. Dr. Cutter again lectured 
on Physiology, commencing with the Muscular Sys- 
tem, and also showed the manner in which it ought 
to be taught. 

Mr. A. M. Gow called up a class in Arithmetic, 
for the purpose of showing Teachers and Directors 
how the blackboard can be used to advantage. Mr. 
Carney, of Canton, Ohio, addressed the Association 
on Grammar. He recommended the plan of always 
teaching one thing at a time, and that well. 

Dr. Cutter, resumed his course of lectures, and 
continued till 12 o'clock, when the Association ad- 
journed till 2 o'clock, P. M. 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 

Mr. George Buchanan was appointed President. 
Dr. Cutter resumed his lecture, entertaining the 
Association very profitably on the preservation of 
the teeth and use of the Salivary Glands. A. D. 
French then concluded his remarks on Arithmetic, 
after which Dr. Cutter discussed the importance of 
knowing how to keep the digestive system in a heal- 
thy condition. Mr. A. M. Gow suggested that an 
efibrt bejmade to establish a Normal School Meeting, 
in this place next spring, to continue about four 
weeks, for the purpose of being practically trained 
and better fitted to teach ; and also, that a commit- 
tee be appointed to solicit the services of several 
able and experienced teachers from abroad. Ad- 
^ journed to meet in the Court House, at 6 J o'clock, 
P.M. 

EVENING SESSION. 

Mr. Buchcnan in the chair. Dr. Cutter then de- 
livered a popular lecture on the Nervous System in 
a very entertaining, instructive, and eloquent man- 
ner, illustrating the evil results of inactivity, both 
ofbody aiid mind. On motion of the Supreinten- 
dent, the thanks of the Teachers' Association, and 
Citizens of Washington, were tendered to Dr. Cut- 
ter for his able and instructive lectures. 

The following persons were appointed to give in- 
structions at the next meeting : 

Rev. L. P. Streator, opening address. 

D. P. Alrich, Essay on Chemistrv. 

James Moore, Natural Philosophy. 

A. M. Gow, Physiology. 

W. G. Fee, Penmanship. 

J. L. Gow, Grammar. 

Rev. James Sloan, Arithmetic. 

D. P. Lowary, Duty of Parents, Directors and 
Teachers 

Mr. Reed, (of Cross Creek) Geography. 

Mr. Bigham, (of Candor) School Discipline. 

A M. Gow, causes and preventives of Truancy. 

On motioii, the Association adjourned to meet in 
Hickory^ at the call of the Educational Commit- 
tee. 

George Buchanan, Pres't. 

J. W. Norris, Sec'y. 



Indiana Co. Normal School* 

The pupils of the Normal School and a large 
number of citizens assembled in the Associate 
church, on Thursday evening last, to hear an ad- 
dress from Henry 0. Hickok, Esq., Deputy Super- 
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iniendent of Common Scboc^ls, and the farewell ad- 
dress of Prof. J. P. Stoddard. The meeting was 
opened with prajer by the Rev. S. P. Bollman, 
County Soperintendent. after which an able address 
was delivered by Mr. Hickok, who was followed by 
Prof. Stoddard in an appropriate and feeling ad- 
dress to parents and teachers. After the address- 
es, a few explanatory remarks were made by the 
County Superintendent, in regard to the presence 
of Mr. Hickok. Mr. Bollman then, in behalf of 
the Normal School, offered the following resolu- 
tion: 

Resolved, "JThat the thanks of the papils of the In- 
diana connty Normal School be, and the same are 
hereby tendered to the Hon. H. C. Hickok for his 
visit to Indiana county, and for his able and interes- 
ting address 

In view of Prof.Stoddard*8 withdrawal from the 
Eacalty, Mr. Bollman, in behalf of the pupils, offered 
the following preamble and resolutions, which were 
unanimously adopted: 

Whereas, We the teachers of Indiana county, 
who are now attending the Normal School, at this 
place, are determined to make every reasonable ex- 
ertion to advance the interests of our common 
Schools. 

Resolved, That we commend Stoddard's Normal 
system of teaching to the favorable consideration of 
school directors and teachers, it being superior to 
any other system with which we are acquainted. 

Resolved, That we request Prof. J. F. Stoddard to 
prepare a work on the science and art of teaching, 
believing that thereby he would greatly advance the 
interests of popular education. 

Resolved, That our thanks are due, and are hereby 
tendered to Prof. J. P. Stoddard, the thorough, 
practical and accomplished educator, for his emi- 
nently valuable services in our Normal School, and 
that he be earnestly desired to lend us his aid dur- 
ing our next Normal School. 



November, at 9 o'clock, A. M. Teachers of the 
county are cordially invited. 

Lewis Worthinoton, Sec*y. 



Bocks Co.— -Bnekingham Teachers^ Inttitiite* 

Agreeably to previous notice, the members of the 
Buckingham Teachers' Institute, with several friends 
of education generally, met at the Hughesian School 
House, Centre ville, September 29th, 1855. 

David Brown was appointed President pro tem. 
The minutes of the last meeting were read and ap- 
proved. An interesting extract, from '* Three hours 
school a day," was read by Joseph Fell. 

Reading was the first exercise. As it is an impor- 
tant branch, and one which is very imperfectly taught 
in our schools, more time was devoted to it than 
previously, and it occupied the attention of the meet- 
ing during the morning session. It was conducted 
in a manner that made it interesting to all present. 

Aftbbnoon Session. — ^The exercises consisted of 
penmanship, elocution, reading original essays, read- 
ing, written and mental arithmetic. The teacher 
of penmanship being absent, several teachers gave 
their methods of conducting that exercise in their 
respective achools. There were six original essays 
read, all of which were well written and very inter- 
esting. One or two evinced considerable poetic ta- 
lent. 

A note was received from Wm. H. Johnson ex- 
pressing his inability to attend, on account of sick- 
ness. 

The attendance was quite large, and all seemed 
to take ^reat interest in the meeting. 

On motion, adjourned to meet at the Hughesian 
school house, Centreville, on Saturday, the 24th of 



Fayette Co. Teachers' AascicialioB. 

The Association met, pursuant to notice, in the 
Presbyterian Church in Connellsville, on the 6th of 
September, 1855, at 1 o'clock. In absence of the 
President, A. C. Price took the chair, and opened 
the meeting with prayer. On motion, a committee 
was appointed to nominate olBcers for the ensu ing 
year. They reported the names of the following :— 
For President, J. V. Gibbons ; Vice Presidents, A. 
0. Price and A. H. Sembower ; Secretary, J. Dar- 
by ; Executive Committee, John Rist, D. M. Dunn, 
U. H. Mherling and David Barns. The report of 
the committee was adopted, and the persons nomi- 
nated were elected. A. C. Price read a report from 
the committee to prepare by-laws for the Associa- 
tion. The report was adopted. A. C. Price offer- 
ed the following resolutions which were adopted : 

Resolved, That ladies be admitted members with- 
out paying the initiation fee. 

Resolved, That the President appoint a committee 
to prepare business for the meeting. 

The President appointed Messrs. Bolton, Thom- 
as, Leithead, McDonald and Core. Business was 
reported by the Business Committee and then taken 
up. J. Bolton addressed the Association on teach- 
ing Mental Arithmetic ; T. J. Thomas on teaching 
English Grammar ; A. C. Price on teaching Geo- 
graphy. John Rist was excused from addressing the 
Association on Written Arithmcjtic. J. Darby read 
a report on the relation of education to the State. . 
On motion, the report was received. W. W. Redick 
offered some remarks on Mental Arithmetic, English 
Grammar and Geography, and was followed by Leit- 
head and Bolton. 

EVENING SESSION. 

The meetinjr was opened with prayer bv Wm. W. 
Redick. The following resolutions presented by the 
Business Committee were discussed : 

Resolved, That the co-operation of parents with 
teachers is necessary for the advancement of educa- 
tion. (Messrs. Thomas and Black addressed the 
Association in an able manner on this resolution.) 

Resolved, That whispering should be entirely dis- 
pensed with ia onr Common. Schools. (This reso- 
lution was ably discussed by Messrs. Red*ck, Mc- 
Cormic, Bolton and J. Y. Gibbons.j Report of the 
Business Committee for the Morning Session, was 
then presented, and the Institute adjourned. 

MORNING SESSION. — FRIDAY. 

The Association was opened with prayer by the 
Rev. J. Black. On motion, the regular order of bu- 
siness was dispensed with, and as a committee was 
appointed consisting of Price, Rist and Mherling. to 
report on the financial condition of the *' Teachers* 
Institute'* (a monthly educational periodical). They 
made the following report, which was received : 

Total expenses for printing, fcc., for the Vol $253 41 

Total RcMiptB 16805 

Advanced bj Editor more tkan received, $86 36 

If all dues are paid, there will be a surplus, after 
expenses are paid, of $24 74. 

Mr. Dunn addressed the Association on the art 
of teaching Reading. Mr. Hey wood, on Penman- 
ship ; McCormic, on teaching English Grammar, fol- 
lowed by J. Y. Gibbons. J. Bolton addressed the 
Association on Physiology in Common Schools. — 
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G. W. Wilkinson on the method of teaching Mental 
Arithmetic. L. F. Parker conducted the Normal 
Class in Written Arithmetic. A. 0. Price offered 
the following resolutions which were adopted : 

Resolved, That the grateful acknowledgments of 
this Institute are due to Prof. L. P. Parker for his 
indefatigable and judicious efforts^ in sustaining and 
advancing the great cause of Common School edu- 
cation. 

Resolved, That we tender our cordial thanks to 
Mr. Parker for the able manner in which he has con- 
ducted the editorial department of our paper, and 
that we will u£ie our best efforts in collecting all dues 
of the paper and pay them over to him. 

AFTERNOON SE.SSICN. 

Prayer by J. Y. Gibbons. A committee consist- 
ing of Messrs. Leithead, Price, McDonald, Bolton, 
Yeagly, Smutz, Beatty, Hutchinson. Wilkinson and 
Dunn was appointed to collect the dues of the paper 
and procure subscribers. On motion. 

Resolvedy That we continue the paper. This res- 
olution was discussed by Price, Bolton, Parker, J. 
V. Gibbons, Mherling and Sembower. 

On motion of L. F. Parker, John Bolton was ap-- 
pointed Editor for the next Vol., and 12 Assistant 
Editors were appointed by the Chair, viz : 

A. C. Price, for October; McDonald, November; 
McCormic, December ; Mherling, January ; Barns, 
February ; Dunn, March ; Rist, April ; Beatty, May ; 
Wilkinson, June ; Leithead, July ; Sickel, August ; 
Smutz, September. Wm. W. Redick was excused 
from delivering an address on Teachers' Institutes. 
L. F. Parker read a report on Geology. Report 
received. J. Bolton read a report on School Appa- 
ratus, which was also received. 

The following resolution was then adopted : 

Resolved^ That we consider those teachers who 
have heretofore stood aloof from our County Asso- 
ciation as derelict in their duty,and as not manifest- 
ing a proper interest in their profession. 

L. P. Parker read a report recommending Will- 
son's Series of Histories, Youman's Chemistry, 
Quackenbos' Composition and Rhetoric, Brockles- 
by*s Astronomy, and Palmer's Book-Keeping for the 
use of our Schools, which was adopted, G. W. 
Wilkinson offered the following resolution, which 
was adopted : 

Resolved, That we congratulate the directors and 
friends of education in the county on the success of 
the effort to secure a uniformity of text books, and 
that we still regard it of incalculable advantage to 
our Schools, and would recommend the directors and 
teachers to discountenance any change at present. 
J. Bolton offered the following resolution, which was 
adopted : 

Resolved, Theat we tender Mr. D. H. Heywood 
our thanks for his explanation of his system of teach 
ing Penmanship ; that we approve of it, and recom- 
mend him to the patronage of the public. The place 
of holding the next annual meeting of the Associa- 
tion was fixed at Uniontown. L. F. Parker offered 
the following resolutions, which were adopted : 

Resolved, That we recommend that the Superin- 
tendent call a Co. Educational Meeting at such time 
aud place as he may think proper. 

Resolved, That we are more than pleased with the 
persevering and well directed efforts of our County 
Superintendent to elevate our Common Schools, and 
that we cheerfully pledge him our hearty co-op«ra- 
tion. 

BVENTNO 818SI0N. 

Prayer by A. C. Price. Music by the Browns- 



ville teachers. Mrs. Parker read a report on Music 
in Schools. Rev. J. Black then addressed the As- 
sociation in an able manner, showing the responsibil- 
ities of teachers, and the interest that should be man- 
ifested by parents in the education of their children. 
On motion of L. F. Parker, the following resolution 
was adoptnd : 

Resolved, That we tender our thanks to the Rev. 
Mr. Black for the able address with which he has 
favored the Association. Wm. W. Redick, then of- 
fered the following resolution : 

Resolved, That while we concur in recommending 
the establishment and encouragement of Normal 
Schools and Teachers' Institutes, we deem it impor- 
tant that the usefulness and impartial influence of 
the incumbent of the office of County Superintendent 
should be rendered manifest by his entire indepen- 
dence, official and pecuniary, of the institutions wnose 
object is the preparation of teachers for examination 
and service. This resolution was discussed by Messrs. 
Redick, Bolton, Parker, Price, Black and Leithead, 
and lost, no one voting for it. 

The ordinary vote of thanks to the Trustees of tfce 
Presbyterian Church and the citizens of Connells- 
ville, for their kindness to the Association, was then 



Business for next meeting of the Association. — 
Address by Nathaniel West, D. D., of McKeesport. 
Normal Classes. 

In Orthography, by A. H. Sembower ; Reading. 
Yeagly; Penmanship, Barns; Grammar, Parker; 
Mental Arithmetic, Wilkinson ; Geography, Price ; 
Written Arithmetic, McCormic; Algebra, Bolton; 
Reports, on Physiology by Dunn ; Mathematics, 
Mherling ; Natural Philosophy, Mrs. Parker. The 
meeting adjourned to hold its next annual meeting 
at Uniontown. Closed with prayer by the Rev. J. 
Black. J. Darby, Sec'y. 



Columbia Co* Teachers* Association* 

On Saturday, Sept. 29th, the Teachers' Associa- 
tion of Columbia county, met at the Acadmey in 
Bloomsbnrg, Mr. Weaver presiding. 

After some brief remarks from the President as to 
the business and objects of the Association, Mr. 
William Kahler was called upon for an essay upon 
the subject of Astronomy, in pursuance to the allot- 
ment of subjects by the Executive Committee. Mr. 
Kahler read an essay, and continued in some addi- 
tional oral remarks. 

Mr. Abia John being called upon read an essay 
upon the subject of Physiology in Schools. Some 
further remarks upon the subject were made by Mr. 
Weaver. 

Mr. C. F. Hill, in answer to the allotment of sub- 
jects by the Executive Committee, read an essay up- 
on the subject of Reading as an Amusement. 

Mr. Kahler addressed the Association with some 
views and suggestions as to the method of teacking 
the full science of language, in connection with read- 
ing exercises, so as to embrace a knowledge of the 
construction of words and their meaning. Further 
remarks upon the subject were made by Messrs. 
Weaver and Burgess. 

Mr. Hill was called upon for views upon the best 
method of teaching reading and the best works for 
that purpose. He was in favor of Sander's series of 
readers, except the first number. 

Mr. H. CooQS was called upon for suggestions 
upon the subject of correct reaaing, and made some 
pertinent remarks. He recommended it as an 0Gca> 
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sional exercise to commaDd the voice, to give confi- 
dence, tone and regularity to the scholars delirery, 
but mainly as a preparation for learning mnsic. Mr. 
Burgess followed upon the same subject 

Mr. Burgess was then called upon for suggestions 
upon the efficacy of Pelton's Outline Maps in teach- 
ing (reography. He had used these maps to some 
extent, and had found that some of the most excel- 
lent scholars in Geography had learned by this sys- 
tem. The key might be used along, or the maps 
used in connection with any work on Geography. 

Mr. Weaver followed in some excuse of Pelton's 
system from the abuse it had sufiered in the hands 
of itinerant teachers, who had depended almost en- 
tirelv upon the verses in the booK for teachin^^ the 
scholar. He explained that no system of artificial 
memory, mnemonics or mnemotechny, can be relied 
on for permanent and general instruction; but that 
all science must be learned by the natural associa- 
tion of new ideas and facts with those already in the 
mind, for which they have affinity or similitude. The 
verses were designed as exercises to interest the 
young, and to commence the study of music, but not 
10 be learned by rote. 

Mr. Goons followed in some remarks in the same 
direction. 

After some consultation as to future meetings of 
the Association, Rev. Oonley Plotts of Muncy, hav- 
ing arrived was invited to address the Association. 
He did so to the encouragement and interest of the 
members. He spoke of the great and good work 
which the teacher has before him, with earnest zeal 
for the cause of education. 

On motion of Mr. John, it was Resolvedy that the 
thanks of this Association are hereby tendered to 
Mr. Plotts for his attendance and encouraging ad- 
dress. 

The meeting then adjourned to meet next at Mill- 
ville on Saturday the 8th of December next. 



MoMtf^oraery Co* Teachers* Institnte* 

The Montgomery County Teachers' Association 
met at Hill's Airy Street Hall, on Monday^ Aug. 
13th, 1855, for the purpose of holding a Teacher's 
Institute during the week. Dr. E. L. Acker, the 
President of the Association, called the meeting to 
order at eleven o'clock. The following teachers were 
present during the course of the week : Miss Lydia 
W. Stephens, Miss Mary A, Walton, Miss Mary A. 
Schwenlc, Miss Martha Stewart, Miss Lizzie Walk- 
er, and Messrs. John F. Allen, Lewis Styer, Silas 
H. Thomas, DanL K. Cassel, Solomon Snider, Rev. 
G, D. Wolff, Jos. K. Gotwals, David Knipe, John 
Davis, Philip Cressman, G. L. Dougherty, Jas. Y. 
Heckler, Alfred Thomas, Saml. K. Cassel, Oliver 
K. Sabold, Oliver P. Saylor, John Dismant, Jr., 
Jacob Booth, Chas. Jacobs, Jr., T. A. Hoover, Wm. 
Staley, A. R. Springer, Moses Pierce, Jr., John F. 
Johnson, Jesse R. East burn, Thomas Burnside, Rev. 
Samuel Aaron, R. W. Hamer, John W. Loch, Wil- 
liam Goshow, and Henry Kimes.. 

After calling the roll, and the reading of letters 
from Jos. Fell, and J. K. Krewson, Esqs., County 
Superintendents of Bucks and Schuylkill counties, 
stating their inability to be present, an adjournment 
took place. 

Tne Association met at 2 o'clock, when Rev. Geo. 
D. Wolff, delivered an address on educational mat- 
ters before the Teachers present, referring to the 
importance of Teachers meeting together for mutual 
improvement ; to the facilities now offered to teach- 
ers and pupils in having a proper supply of text 



books and apparatus ; and also to the importance of 
teaching pupils principles rather than mere words, 
dates and things. 

After this a discussion on the best method of 
teaching the alphabet and spelling took place, in 
which P. Cressman, J. F. Alten, Lewis Styer, Silas 
H. Thomas, Danial K. Cassel, Rev. G. D. Wolff, 
D. Knipe, Jr., G. L. Dougherty, Alfred Thomas, 
S. K.' Cassel, and Oliver K. Saybold, participated, 
giving in detail their experience. 

Some of those ffeotlemen thought that the pupil 
ought to learn the Alphabet before entering the 
scnool, but that at school the best way would be to 
teach it on the blackboard. 

After the postponement of this subject for the 
present, the subject of giving prizes in schools was 
next considered and discussed, by Messrs. Silas H. 
Thomas, J. F. Alien, Alfred Thomas, Samuel K. 
Cassel, G. L. Dougherty, P. Cressman, Rev. Sam- 
uel Aaron and L. H. Gause, after which the subject 
was postponed for the present. 

A motion was then made requesting a copy of Mr. 
Wolff's address for publication. A committee was 
also appointed consisting of P. Cressman, Rev. S. 
Aaron and Dr. E. L. Acker to make some provis- , 
ion for teachers present from a distance. 

The Association then adjourned until Tuesday 
morning at 9 o'clock. 

TUESDAT ICOBNIKO 8ISSI0N. 

After transacting some preliminary business, the 
subject of writing was taken up, 

Mr. Thomas Burnside, then delivered a very ap- 
propriate lecture on writing, and gave exercises on 
the blackboard. In the course of his remarks he 
gave his method of teaching Penmanship, the man- 
ner of holding the pen, the position of sitting, and 
the various movements in exercising the hand and 
arm, so as to acquire a facility in the use of the pen. 
Further remarks were then made on the subject of 
Penmanship, by Miss Homer, Rev. S. Aaron, G. L. 
Dougherty, P. Cressman and the President of the 
Association. 

On motion of Rev. S. Aaron, it was resolved that 
we sincerely thank Mr. T. Burnside, for his clear 
and practical remarks on Penmanship, and cordially 
recommend the svstem exemplified by him, as secu- 
ring legibility ana rapidity in the shortest time and 
with ease and pleasure to the pupil. « 

Dr. Earle then exhibited a new copper plate map 
of the United States, which is about being publish- 
ed by Mitchell. 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 

The Association again took up the subject of the 
best mode of teaching the Alphabet and Orthogra- 
phy, which was farther discussed by Rev. S. Aaron, 
P. Cressman, J. F. Allen and S. H. Thomas. 

Dr. Acker, the County Superintendent, remarked 
that he liked the method of teaching the Alphabet 
in the schools of Norristown. It was taught from 
the blackboard. He agreed with some of the gen- 
tlemen present, as to the difficulty of acquiring the 
art of spelling. 

Reading was then taken up in its place, and some 
able remarks were made on it, and the elementary 
sounds, by Rev. S. Aaron. A number of pieces in 
reading of different character, were also read by Mr. 
Aaron. The question of giving prizes was then far- 
ther discussed by Messrs. J. F. Allen, S. Thomas, 
L. H. Gause, T. A. Hoover, P. Cressman, S. K. 
Cassel ; after which remarks were also made on the 
same subject by the county superintendent 
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WBDMBSDAT MORNING 8K8SION. 

After the readiDg of the raioutes, the sobject of 
Arithmetic was taken ap, M.r. Alfred Thomas was 
the lecturer. The teachers present, formed them- 
selves into a class, and Mr. Thomas gave them in- 
8tructiona and explained to them his method of 
teaching the rndiments of Arithmetic. Farther re- 
marks were made on the same subject by the teach- 
ers present. 

AFTBRNOOK SESSION. 

The subject of Geography, illustrated with the use 
of the globe, was next considered. Miss Mary A. 
Homer, Principal of the Female Grammar School 
of Norristown, made some important remarks on the 
subject, giving explanations on the globe. Her ef- 
fort was very successful and satisfactory. Further 
remarks were made on Geography by Messrs. Gress- 
man and Dougherty. The tropics were also ex- 
plained. 

Dr. J. B. Dunlap, now delivered a lecture on the 
subject of Anatomy and Physiology, explaining by 
diagrams, the skeleton, and mechanism of the Ha- 
man Body. 

Mr. L. H. Gaase, then gave a lecture on the sub- 
ject of Chemistrpr. Both these lectures were very 
interesting in their nature. 

The thanks of the Association were, on motion of 
Mr. Allen, returned to the lecturers. 

On motion, the Association then resolved itself 
into a class, and Mr. Aaron was appointed teacher, 
for the purpose of giving exercises on the Phonetic 
chart. 

The Association then adjourned. 

THURSDAY MORNINO. 

The Association met. After the disposal of some 
miscellaneous business, the subject of Arithmetic 
was again taken up, and Mr. Staley, gave an illus- 
tration of the cube root with blocks 

Mr. E. W. Beans, then followed with a lecture on 
educational matters generally, and some practical 
remarks in surveying, giving a description of his 
method of performing various calcqlations, measure- 
ment, &c., on the blackboard. The thanks of the 
Association were returned to Mr. Beans, for his lec- 
ture. 

Dr. Acker, the County Raperintendent, then made 
some remarks on the art and best methods of teach- 
ing. He thought there was a defect in teaching in 
many schools, on account of its being too mechani- 
cal. It should be more thorough so as to be better 
adapted for practical purposes. Care also should be 
taken to explain to the pupils, the object of attend- 
ing to the different branches of study in the school 
room — that it was to prepare them for the active 
duties of life. He liked tiie demonstrative method 
of teaching with the black board. Arithmetic, and 
other branches could be best taught in this way. 

On motion of Rev. S. Aaron, it was Resolved^ That 
this association believe the blackboard to be an in- 
dispensable fixture in every school room; and recom- 
mend to the directors throughout the county to in- 
sist on its presence and constant use in the instruc- 
tion of classes. 

The subject of school government was then taken 
up, and remarks made upon it by Rev. S. Aaron, J. 
F. Allen, and Rev. J. Grier Ralston. 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 

The Association being called to order a short time 
was spent in Parsing. The different methods of 
Parsing were then discussed. After this the subject 
of Grammar was taken up, Mr. G. L. Dougherty be- 
ing the lecturer and teacher. Further remark on 



Grammar were made by Messrs. Cressman, Allen 
and Aaron. 

The lectures of C. H Garber, Esq., on the Origin 
of Language, and Rev. S. Aaron, on History, were 
postponed to the next regular meeting of the Asso- 
ciation. 

On motion, E. W. Beans, Esq., Dr. J. B. Dunlap 
and Mr. L. H. Ghittse were elected honorary mem- 
bers of the association. On motion, adjourned. 

FRIDAT MORNINO SESSION. 

The Association was called to order, by the Pres- 
ident. On motion, the time and place of holding 
the next meeting were agreed upon. The second 
Friday of November, and the Trappe, were selected 
as the time and place of the next meeting, the ses- 
sion to continue two days. Rev. S. Aaron, P. 
Cressman and H. W. Kurtz were appointed a com- 
mittee of arrangements. 

Mr. J. W. Lock, then took up again the subject 
of Arithmetic, and explained a very short and effec- 
tive method of working fractions, and also of calcu- 
lating interest, compound interest and proportions. 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 

The subject of Arithmetic was continued. Messrs. 
J. W. Lock, P. Cressman and Rev. S. Aaron, ex- 
plaining some practical examples on the blackboard. 
The subject of Arithmetic was closed, by Dr. Acker, 
making some rnmarks on Mental Arithmetic, and 
directing attention to its importance and utility as 
an exercise of the school room. 

Mr. Philip Cressman, then took up the subject of 
Algebra, and lectured upon it before the class, first 
giving an explanation of the origin of the word Al- 
gebra, and then of its elements, with his method of 
teaching the science. 

On motion, it was ordered that the addresses of 
Rev. G. D. Wolf, and E. W. Beans, Esq., be offered 
for publication in all the newspapers of the county. 

A committee was then on motion appointed, con- 
sisting of P. Cressman and Dr. E. L. Acker, to pre- 
pare the proceedings of the Association for publica- 
tion. 

The President then expressed his ffratificatinn 
with the attendance of the Teachers and their inter- 
est in the sessions of the Association, and the suc- 
cess of the Institute, believing that all who had been 
present, had been profited thereby ; and the associ- 
ation adjourned at 9 o'clock, P. M., to meet again 
on the 2d Friday of November next, at the Trappe, 
at 10 o'clock, A. M. 



Perrr Conntf Teaehera' Asioclatlon. 

The annual meeting of this Societv was held in 
Trinity Church in Landisburg, on Friday, the 7th 
day of September, 1855. It was called to order by 
Daniel Gantt, President, and opened with prayer, 
bv Rev, G. 8. Rea. The constitution was read by 
N. Meredith, Secretary. 

On motion, the society proceeded to the election 
of officers for the ensuing year, and the following 
persons were elected : 

Pr««Vf«n/— Daniel Gantt. 

Vice Pretident^U. D. Woodruff. 

Secretary — N. Meredith. 

Treasurer— IP, M. McKeehan. 

Executive Cbmm»/tee— Rev. G. S. Rea, R. J. Heim 
and D. Kistler. 

D. Gantt, chairman, then read the report of the 
committee on text books for schools in the county. 
After an interesting discussion on the report, by 
Rev. G. S. Rea, Rev. L. W. Williams, Height, Gal- 
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braith. Woodruff, Eistler and otbers, it was anaoi- 
mously adopted. fSee Report, on this page.] 

Mr. Woodruff offered, the foJlowiiig: 

Resolved, That it be recommended to teachers to 
have a portion of the Scriptures daily read in the 
schools. 

On motion, adjourned to meet in the evening. 

EvKNiNo Session. — liet agreeably to adjournment. 
President in the chair. Prayer by Rev. Williams. 

The Society directed that the serai-annual meet- 
ing of the association be held in Bloomfield, on the 
third Tuesday of March next. 

The resolution on reading the Scriptures was then 
taken up, when Rev. Ghas. H. Leinbaoh, offered the 
following as a substitute, which was accepted : 

Whereas, in the opinion of this association there 
exists a very intimate Telation between education 
and religion — between the intellectual and moral 
parts of man, therefore, 

Resolved, That we recommend to all teachers in 
the county to read, or cause to be read, a portion 
of the word of God, at least once a day in the school; 
and also, if possible, to have singing connected with 
this exercise. 

After a protracted and interesting discussion, in 
which several persons participated, the resolution 
was unanimously adopted. 

Mr. Height, County Superintendent, then deliv- 
ered an appropriate aud excellent address on the 
subject or instruction and education generally. 

He also offered the following, which* after some 
discussion, was adopted : 

In view of the Teachers' Institute which is to be 
held in Newport, during the latter part of Decem- 
ber next, we beg leave to offer the following pream- 
ble and resolution : 

Whereas, all the teachers of our county should 
avail themselves of the advantages to be derived 
from the exercises of these Institutes ; and whereas 
it is asking too much of them to expect them to at- 
tend these meetings at their own expense, and then 
require them to make up the time they spend in at- 
tending; therefore, 

Resolved, That we do most earnestly request 
school directors of the county to give the teachers 
the liberty of attending Teachers' Institutes, without 
deducting from them the time thus occupied. 

On motion of Mr. Heim, 

Resolved, That the proceedings of this meeting 
and the report of the committee on text books be 
published in our county papers. Adjourned. 



BEPOBT ON TEXT BOOKS. 
lUad he/ore the Perry County Teachers* AMOciatum, 

The Committee appointed by the '* Perry County 
Teachers' Assoeiation," to whom was referred the 
important subject of selecting and recommending 
text books for use in our Common Schools, respect- 
fuUv Report : 

That when we entered upon an examination of 
the subject referred to us, we found our duties were 
arduous and laborious, and surrounded with difficul- 
ties which rendered it impossible for us to perform 
the task with entire satisfaction to ourselves. The 
first idea, occurring to our minds is that of the modi* 
and manner of instruction, and in reference to thi^ 
subject, we believe that in order to derive the great- 
est possible advantage and secure the highest de- 
gree of taccess in teaching, it is not only necessary 



to have an uniform series oftext books in the school, 
but that there should also be as nearly as possible a 
regular gradation in the lessons of such series, lead- 
ing the pupil by easy and gradual advances from the 
most simple lesson to the most difficult passages in 
the English language. A thorough knowledge of 
the language is not only a desirable and elegant ac- 
complisliment, but, it is also an indispensable acq'ui- 
sition to every one who desires to understand the 
functions of the human voice which are heard in the 
whole range of emotions, or the rich melodv of its 
utterance, as well as its terse yet comprehensive 
meaning, its beauty and clearness of expresslou, its 
dignified and sublime figures of speech, and easy yet 
enlarged channel of communication of thought and 
ideas. To attain this knowledge, even in a respec- 
table degree, it is essentially necessary and highly 
important that the person should be correctly taught 
in nis first lessons, as well as in every step of ad- 
vancement up to the highest and most sublime pas- 
sages in the science ; and, moreover, as already in- 
timated, this advancement should be gradual in its 
progress, so that each step in the upward movement 
may qualify and prepare the student for entering 
upon tne next. 

And again, this gradation in the series of books, 
should, we think, commence with the simple elemen- 
tary sounds of letters, as well as with the letters 
themselves and their application in orthography, 
and then progress with a thorough training; in the 
art of articulation. Without laying such a founda- 
tion, the superstructure will certainly be fonnd ma- 
terially deficient in all its parts, and never attain a 
workmanlike appearance, or show any skill, beauty 
or excellence in its finish. Surely, therefore, no one 
will pretend to sav that without some knowledge of 
the elements of the language, a person can have a 
thorough knowledge of that language, or understand 
its philosophy, or even read it intelligibly or speak 
it correctly ; and yet we must admit that, in our 
county, we can scarcely find a single instance in 
which this subject receives the least attention from 
either director, teacher or pupil. Hence, it is, that 
we find so very few scholars trained to be good read- 
ers in our Common Schools. The cause lies in this 
fatal error committed in the first lessons of inRt ruc- 
tion, and which is persisted in throughout the whole 
course of school eancation. It is an error of more 
than ordinary magnitude, and therefore it should be 
the aim, and should engage the noblest efforts of the 
friends of improvement in our schools, to have this 
mistake corrected and the evil removed. But one 
may ask, where is the remedy ? In order to answer 
this question, and effect a cure, it becomes necessary 
to inquire into the cause of the evil. And in the 
first place, we have no doubt this cause originates 
partly from a want of a proper education and thor- 
ough training of our teachers, and, therefore, from a 
deficiency, to some extent, in their skill and thorough 
knowledge of their responsible profession. This is 
not said in disparagement of our teachers, or to les- 
sen the estimate of their professional character : for, 
we believe they are generally as proficient in their 
art as those of many other counties, and indeed 
much more so than could be expected, when the 
past history of our system of school education is 
considered. Another and great cause originates 
from a want of proper school books, as well as an 
uniform series in the schools. The remedy, there- 
fore, consists in the removal of these two causes ; 
and we are pleased to see that the first of them is 
being removed, to some extent at least, in our coun« 
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ty, by means of Teachers' Associations and Insti- 
tutes. 

In the absence of a Normal school, these meetings 
are, perhaps, the next best means of improvement 
in the art of teaching; and it would be much more 
gratifying to the friends of education, and greatly 
to the advantage of our teachers, if they would all 
avail themselves of the benefits derived at the meet- 
ings of those societies. 

The removal of the second cause here stated is a 
matter of considerable difficulty. The introduction 
of an uniform series of school books, and such too' 
as shall have a proper gradation of lessons, will meet 
with opposition ; and this may be the result of strong 
prejudices, with some ; with others it may arise from 
a want of an enlightened view of the subject, or an 
honest conviction that there is no necessity of such 
improvement; and with others it may be caused by 
matters of pecuniary consideration. 

Now, altnough this opposition may at first view 
present a formidable difficulty in the way of im- 
provement, yet, a continued silence upon the sub- 
ject, and a blind adherence to the old beaten path 
9f instruction, or rather of error, will not remove 
the evil. Therefore, it becomes necessary at once 
to meet the difficulty, and not to give up the ship of 
progress or take in a single sail, until we shall have 
safely reached the port of successful improvement. 

It will not be expected that this reform and intro- 
duction of proper books into our schools, can be ac- 
complished at once, or by a single stroke of policy 
The educational advantage of such a course must 
be unfolded to the public mind ; the subject must be 
agitated ; the friends of education must be active, 
vigilant and unceasing in the work; and we may then 
hope that by a proper use of such means, the great 
desideratum can surely be attained, though the 
movement may be gradual in its progress. The sub- 
ject is worthy the immediate attention of oar direc- 
tors and teachers, and we may add, that if they neg- 
lect it, they neglect the performance of an important 
duty required of them by both law and the best in- 
terests and welfare of the youth of our couotv. 

Again, we are deeply sensible of the fact that, in 
the selection of an uniform series of textbooks, it is 
impossible to gratify the tastes and satisfy the pref- 
erences of all persons ; but, if our schools are to ac- 
complish the object for which they were designed, 
or attain an elevated position of usefulness, and be- 
come an enlightened system of education, persons 
must yield their preferences to the general good and 
even submit to some sacrifice of opinion. And be- 
ing satisfied this must be the case, we entered upon 
the examination of the works of various authors, 
keeping in view as a matter of first importance, a 
correct system of education upon the plan intimated 
in this report ; and in making a selection, to be re- 
commended, we have taken that series of textbooks, 
which most nearly corresponds, in the plan of exe- 
cution, to these ideas of what education ought to 
be. 

In the first place, then, we would urge the neces- 
sity of a more general use of a Dictionary in our 
Common Schools, and as we believe the eolighten- 
ed intelligence of our conntv has adopted Webster's 
Lexicography as a standard, we believe it should be 
adopted. It is a work of superior merit, and is the 
result of some forty years' labor, study and critical 
investigation of words, by the author. 

No doubt there are several very good Orammars 
now published, of which we find some two or three 
well adapted to use in our schools ; but in our choice 



we have taken into consideration the propriety of 
selecting that one which best corresponds with the 
other series of text books selected, as well as the 
merits of the book itself. 

We would recommend the adoption of Tower's 
Elements of Grammar and Tower's English Gram- 
mar. The first is a small work which does not bur- 
then the memory with terms incomprehensible to 
the pupil ; it elucidates the construction and analy- 
sis of simple sentences, and shows the power which 
one class of words has over another in limiting and 
modifying their sense ; it presents a clear and intel- 
ligpible, yet, concise and simple idea of the construc- 
tion of the language and of the different parts of 
speech, and brings this whole subject within the 
comprehension of the young beginner. 

When the pupil shall have studiedsthis work, he 
will be prepared to enter upon the study of the sec- 
ond book, and will find it, instead of a dry and un- 
intelligible mass of ideas, thrown together iu such 
manner as to confound him, philosophical in the 
plan of its execution, and interesting and attractive 
as a matter of study. The phenomena of the lan- 
guage are presented in a rational and reasonable 
manner, and the book is not encumbered with tech- 
nical terms which the pupil cannot understand. It 
commences with the analysis of the language, and 
the functions and power of the subject and predicate, 
with their various modifications ; and, therefore, pre- 
sents an efficient means of mental discipline. After 
a thorough training in the analysis and use of words, 
and the offices they perform in the construction of 
sentences, the pupil then, according to the plan of 
the book, enters upon a practical application of the 
rtdes of analysis and construction. 

The plan of the work is admirable, and imparts to 
the study of Grammar an attractiveness and interest 
which make it a pleasing as well as a useful exer- 
cise. 

After considerable examination of many authors, 
we have selected Tower's Speller and Complete 
Enunciator, and his series of Gradual Readers, as 
not only the best adapted to our schools, but also 
as the best calculated in their plan of execution, to 
train the beginner and teach the pupil a correct ar- 
ticulation. This series constitutes a work of pecu- 
liar merit. 

According to the plan adopted by the author, in 
the study of Orthography, the pupil is taught the 
vowel and consonant element, separately, and then 
its combination with other vowel and consonant eK 
ementfl. This is the correct starting point which 
has ever been neglected through every step of edu- 
cation in our schools, and, therefore, it is not strange 
that the scholar knows nothing scarcely about artic- 
ulation, and is so frequently educated a stammering 
and unintelligible reader. 

One peculiar merit of this work is, to start at the 
right place : to teach one thing at a time, and lead 
the pupil gradually, step by step, from the letten 
and their elementary sounds, separately and com- 
bined, through the different rules of orthography 
and reading, to the difficult principles of study in the 
elocutionary art. 

It is hardly necessary to say, that, in order to be- 
come a good reader, a person must acquire a distinct 
artietUaHanf and that this can only be accomplished 
by practice of the elementary sounds and their com- 
binations. The next step is proper emphasis and 
tone : these are illustratea, in tne fast three Readers, 
in a concise, clear and intelligible manner. 
We cannot close this report without expressing 
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oor regret that so little attention is ffiven to the 
study of Geography in our Common Schools. This 
shoald not be so. A knowledge of Geography is 
certainly both interesting and useful to the citizen, 
and it should, therefore, be made as much a branch 
of study as any other science. And as Mitchell's 
series is used to some extent in our county, we would 
suggest that Directors require this work to be intro- 
duced and taught in ever£school. 

Kespectfully, 

Dakl. Gantt, 

D. KlS^TLKR, 

N. Merbdith. 



AI)DBE88 OP H. L. BIEFFENBAGH, ESQ. 

The following short address by the County Super- 
intendent, H. L. Dieflenbach, was read by him at 
the meeting of Teachers in this place last week, and 
Is published at the request of the Teachers and citi- 
aens then present : — [Clinton Democrat.] 
Mr. PreMenty and Teachers: 

That there may be no misunderstanding in regard 
to the office of County Suprientendent, which I hare 
assumed to fill, I desire to say to the Teachers here 
assembled and the public, that the appointment was 
not of my own seeking — that I do not regard myself 
altogether fit for the place — ^that I have no claims 
upon it — and that I recognize to the fullest extent 
and will always maintain, that it belongs to the Teach- 
ers of the county, and that no other is fully com- 
petent to discbarge its duties. But in consequence 
of the extreme inadequacy of the salary, no good 
teacher was willing to accept it and discharge its 
duties as should be done. Under these circumstan- 
ces, the State Superintendent, at the request of 
school Directors ana others feeling an intrest in Com- 
mon School education, conferred the appointment 
upon me, and I hare undertaken to discharge its du- 
ties to the extent of my ability. I intend holding 
the appointment until the salary is raised to a rea- 
sonable compensation, and an efficient Teacher can 
be induced to accept it — and no longer. 

While I have the honor to hold the important po- 
sition, I will devote myself closely to the discharge 
of its duties. I respectfully urge all directors to 
give me any information and assistance in their pow- 
er, and assure them that I will at all times use ev- 
ery effort to improve the schools and render them 
any aid I am capable of giving. I respectfully urge 
them to prepare to keep their schools m operation a 
greater length of time during the year, to improve 
Qieir school houses and furniture, to procure the best 
teachers that can be obtained ana to give these 
good salaries. And I cannot forbear urging them 
to visit their schools frequently and be prepared at 
all times to give a full account of their condition, 
whenever any citizen may enquire. I will also urge 
them to hold frequent meetings of the board, to call 
occasional meetings of the people of their respective 
districts for the consideration of educational sub- 
jects, to encourage all assemblages of teachers de- 
seed for mutual improvement, and to require those 
oitheir district to meet each other at least as often 
as once in each month, for mutual consultation and 
instruction. 

To the Teachers I desire to give a direct, specific, 
unequivocal pledge, that I am their friend, and, that 
my sincerity may not be questioned, I tell them at 
the outset that I expect from them an efficient dis- 
charge of duty ana energetic efforts to improve 



themselves in the science of teaching. "Whatever 
the present attainments of the Teachers of this coun- 
ty, or any of them, may be, I will expect them all to 
be much improved a year hence; for, as perfection in 
the science can never be attained in that any more 
than in other human affairs, the teacher who is not 
himself capable of improvement can certainly not be 
successful in improving others ; and if too indolent, 
or for any cause unwilling to improve, he is whol- 
ly unfit to hold the important office of instructor to 
the sons and daughters of free men, who control and 
govern a nation than which there is none more im- 
portant on earth, or to give proper first impressions 
and instruction to living sonls whose race is eternal, 
and whose welfare in all the future so largely de- 
pends upon them. 

When, in fulfilment of the duties of my office, it 
shall devolve upon me to make formal examination 
of your qualifications to teach, I will of course ex- 
pect you to be thoroughly acquainted with those 
branches you propose to teach, and, most par- 
ticularly (if I make a difference) in the rudimental 
branches. I shall have no tricks, or traps, or puz- 
zles for you ; but, in reference to branches or in- 
struction, will expect to ask and you to answer cor- 
rectly just such questions as you should ask your 
pupils in hearing their recitations. I expect you to 
have good knowledge of the science of teaching, and 
a fair idea of the great responsibility and impor- 
tance of the position. On this point all examina- 
tions must .be as thorough as I am papable of mak- 
ing them ; and I will annul certificates, whether giv- 
en by myself or others, if I shall at any future time 
ascertain that a reasonable effort has not been made 
to acquire the proper qualifications in this re- 
gard. Intricate as this science is, there is not the 
least difficulty is obtaining a large knowledge of it. 
Less than two dollars will purchase works of the 
highest merit on the subject, and these can be so 
thoroughly studied in a short'period, that they will 
furnish material for improvement during life, and of 
course will at the same time add largely to the quali- 
fications of the studious, intelligent and conscienti- 
ous Teacher. 

I will not come to you, teachers, with harsh words, 
but with friendship. I will not oome to you with 
severity, but with kind desires and a firm determina- 
tion to execute them. I will come to you to assist 
you, to advise with you. to aid and encourage you. 
If it happen in any case that I shall have fault tofind, 
I will teU you in plain words, but not any body else; 
unless it be of a gross character, and then I would 
feel bound to report it in writing to the Directors. 
And I will at all times and under all circumstances 
give you any assistance in my power. Of the earn- 
estness of these professions of rriendship and regard 
for you, a rigid aischarge of the duties of my office 
must be the test. 

I greatly prefer to make all examinations in the 
presence of the boards of Directors of the respective 
districts, and I am anxious, too, that as many citi- 
zens of the district should be present as can be in- 
duced to attend. I will not make private examina- 
tion, except for extraordinary reasons, or by request 
of the Directors, and not then if it can be avoided . 
And I must here add, that, judging from a very short 
experience in office, I fear the Teachers too general- 
ly have neglected the study of Orthogpraphy and the 
art of teaching. In these all examinations must be 
very thorough and satisfactory. I respectfully re- 
commend every Teacher to procure the necessary 
works on these subjects and study them diligently. 
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This is no anreasonable request, for as certainly as 
you increase your own competency, so certainly will 
your salaries be increased ; and, what is of far greater 
moment to you, you will feel the consciousness of 
having made proper effort to discharge the important 
duties yon have voluntarily assumed. 

I should no doubt say much more than I have, in 
this hastily prepared address, but the time to work 
has arrived, and to work I roust go. I hope to have 
ample opportunity in the future, to make such re- 
marks to Vou as ma be required by the public in- 
terest. For the personal kindness manifested to- 
wards me by all the teachers I have met since my 
appointment, I feel grateful, and it shall be my 
earnest effort to deserve their good opinions. 



A PLEA POB THE STUDY OP HATUBAL HI8T0BT DT 

THE COXKOH SCHOOLS OP 0T7B OOVHTBT. 

Read before the Ttaehen^ InttUfOe ef OutUr OmmOV, Pa., 

held at West Chester, October 16, 1855. 

BY WTLLIAM DARUNGTON, M.D., LUD. ETC. 

The efficacy of Ignorance has long been tried, and has not 
produced the consequence expected. Let Knowledge, there- 
fore, take its turn. — Doctor Johnion. 

Hatural ffistory in our Common SohooU. 
Before entering on the particular topic, to which 
I propose id invite attention at this time, I would 
beg leave sincerely and cordially to congpratulate 
the Teachers of our Common Schools, in Chester 
county — not forgetting the Parents and Children^who 
are so vitally interested — on the circumstance of the 
Legislature having been pleased to authorize and 
establish this Institute, on terms which warrant the 
hope that it will exert a salutary and abiding influ- 
ence on the business of Education. If duly appre- 
ciated, and properly conducted, it cannot fail to pro- 
duce the most beneficial results, — ^primarily upon the 
Teachers — secondarily upon the Pupils — and ulti- 
mately upon the whole community. It will proba- 
bly afford the best practicable substitnte for what 
are called Normal Schools (until these can be ade- 
quately established). Teachers will thus become 
better qualified to render effective services to those 
committed to thei^ charge : and moreover, by the 
annual manifestations of a just sense of their high 
calling, and its responsibilities, Parents and Em- 
ployers will soon discover the deep interest which 
they, also, have in the Establishment ; and the next 
generation — having experienced its value — ^will de- 
mand its permanence. 

Although I expect to be a passive outsider in 
relation to the future operations and concerns of 
this Institute,-— jet, as an earnest friend to the great 
cause of Education of the Masses, I gladly avail my< 
self of the opportunity now afforded, to present some 
views which I have long entertained, on the subject 
of introducing the elements of Natural History among 
the studies, or branches of tuition, in our Common 
Schools, Not that I have any idea of aggravating 
the laborious tasks of Teachers and Scholars, by a 



futile attempt to make the Pupils thorough Natural- 
ists, whilst at school. I indulge in no such idle 
dreams : But I would respectfully submit, that all 
the children — ^in a Government like ours — should 
have a fair opportunity to acquire some just and ra- 
tional conceptions of the natural objects around 
them ; and that those who happen to be endowed 
with an aptitude for such attainments — whatever 
their condition in life — should have their dormant 
faculties skillfully awakened~~or elicited, as the term 
education properly implies, — and should thus be sev- 
erally provided with the requisite outjit of elemen- 
tary knowledge, to enter successfully upon their ap- 
propriate career. 

The legitimate business and aim of our schools — 
as I apprehend — is not to make finished adepts, in 
any Department,— for that, if ever to be done, is the 
work of a lifetime ; but only to show the Pupils how 
to become so, if naturally competent, — ^to develope, 
or draw out, and discipline young minds, by implant- 
ing the sound rudiments of knowledge — instilling 
correct elementary principles, both moral and intel- 
lectual, and so methodizing their ideas, that they 
may be duly prepared for profitable self-culture; — 
for that labor and research which every one, who 
would succeed, must perform for himself. The best 
of our Seminaries — as the name figuratively imports 
— are only places where the seeds of tme knowledge 
are planted, and aided to germinate : the future 
growth, and product of the germs, must depend on 
the diligence, skill, and perseverance, with which 
they are cultivated in after life, (a) 

In proposing to infuse a little Natural Science 
iifto the common mind, or general intellect of the 
country, I would beg my utilitarian contempora* ies 
not to be alarmed. I profess to belong to that 
school, myself. I only ask that our common schools 
should be made instrumental in substituting the ob- 
vious and simple Truths of Nature and common 
sense, for the traditions of vulgar error, or preju- 
dice ; — in rousing the curiosity of stolid indifference 
to surrounding objects — and carefully fitting out the 
children of the Eepublic with the requisite prelimi- 
naries for acquiring the practically useful portions 
of knowledge : While I would leave the abstractions 
of Science, and the flights of imagination — with all 
the mere embellishments of Learning and Art— to 
those who may find themselves possessed of the taste 
and the capacity— the aptitude and the leisure — ^for 



(a) Mr. jEPFEaioir, speaking in reference to hii cheriah- 
ed nursling, the University of Virginia, says :— «« We do 
not expect our rchools to turn out their Alumni mlremdy en- 
throned on the pinnacles of their respective sciences ; but 
only so far advanced in each as to be able to pursue ihem 
by themselves, and to become Newtons and La Places by 
eneigief and perseverances, to be continued through life.'* 
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SQch elegant parsuits. Fortunately for the comfort 
and contentment of tbe human family, in the present 
condition of society, those brilliant Phenomena of 
oar Race — ^like certain hours, and visits, referred to 
by the poet — are " few and far between." What 
would become of us, if all — or even one-half the 
world — ^were enthusiastic votaries of the fine arts, 
and the higher accomplishments of literature and 
science ? 

While we cav all gaze with admiration at such il. 
lastrious visitants, when they do appear, it has 
been ordained — and wisely so, no doubt — that the 
temporal enjoyments and well-being of the mass of 
mankind (at least, in our day), should be more de- 
pendent on upright, steady habits, and the exertion 
of vigorous well-trained muscle^ than upon the beau- 
tiful fictions, or fantastic vagaries of the most subli- 
mated cerebral action. This is emphatically true in 
a neto country ^ — where the first thing to be done, is 
the rude process of providing a cabin for shelter, and 
preparing the soil for the sustenance of the occu- 
pants. Until this is accomplished, and the arts of 
civilized life well-established, there can be but few 
embellishments, and little more than elementary in- 
struction, among the masses of the population. In- 
tellectual flights would be at a ludicrous discount, 
among the " bone and sinew" of a young settlement. 
Hence it has been the fashion for the scholars and 
scribbling wits of the Old World? to taunt us, while 
•ngaged in subduing our territory, with our defi- 
ciencies in literary attainments and the fine arts, — 
asking *' Who reads an American book," or "looks 
at an American statue ?" — ^and yet the famous Lon- 
don Quarterly seems to have just discovered Eng- 
land's comparatively tardy progress in the cultiva- 
tion of a general taste for the fine arts, and is fain 
to apologize for it, by alleging that ** the decencies, 
the comforts, nncl tbe substantialities of life must pre- 
cede the ornaments:" — that a people should first 
work themselves through the successive and stern 
schools of real civilization, before they can safely in- 
dulge in the refinements of the arts. The very thing 
which the people of this Republic had to do — (be- 
tide emerging from colonial vassalage — expelling 
their oppressor — and taking an independent stand 
among the nations of the earth ;) and for doing which 
they have been so often, and so absurdly reproached, 
in the mother country 1 The observations of half a 
century have satisfied me, that scarcely one in twenty 
tAoiMonti— even of the cultivated portion of our peo- 
ple — is, as yet, in the least danger of being carried 
by his genius, or his enthusiasm in the pursuit of 
science, beyond the boundaries of practical utility : 
tod it is well, perhaps, that it is so. It is often a 
misfortune — or at least an inconvenience — for the 
possessor of either genius, or taste, to be very far in 
advance of the age. Madame Da Stabl says, " En- 



thusiasm of every kind is ridiculous to those who do 
nt>t feel it. An exclusive devotion to any unappre- 
ciated branch of science, or to any unusual pursuit, 
is apt to be regarded, in this country, as an eccen- 
tricity, — a sort of monomania, or frivolous gimcrack- 
ery ; and although such ardor occasionally leads to 
interesting discoveries, or valuable* results, our cal- 
culating people have not yet classed it among the 
profitable investments — or things that are likely to 
"pay." 

All this, however, argues nothing against the 
teaching, or the study, in our common schools, of a 
certain portion of any branch of science which is di- 
rectly and palpably connected with the practical 
business of life. The common schools may not tuni 
out^ many phUosophers — ^technically so called ; but 
they may do what is vastly more important: they 
may indoctrinate the hitherto neglected multitadcs 
of the rising generation with the elements of truth, 
and discipline them into habits of useful observa- 
tion, so as to make them valuable citizens. I wish 
to see every child of the Republic have a fair start, 
and an equal chance, in the race for useful knowl- 
edge ; and then let those bear the palm who fairly 
win it, — no matter how humble their origin. 

We talk much of the Rights of Mac, and of the 
freedom inherited from our revolutionary sires, — and 
we confess the duty of transmitting that freedom, 
unimpaired, to posterity : let us, then, take care to 
qualify that entire posterity for the reception and 
preservation of the glorious boon. To our common 
schools we must look for the potential agency, in that 
great work. They can perform it, — if duly sustained 
and properly conducted ; but popular rights and po- 
pular sovereignty, ican never be secure where the 
children grow op in ignorance. A benighted people 
are sure to find a master, who will make them rivet 
their own fetters, (a) A modem writer, treating of 
Education, has well observed — that " a child cannot 
be taught the full scientific significance of the New- 
tonian theory of the material world ; but he may be 
taught useful rules which others have derived from 
it." So or the Natural Sciences. It were as idle 

(a.) There leems to be m trait in our national character, 
or in the disposition of our people, which needs correction, 
and deserves attention. We are in such a hurrj to reach 
the sammit of every eminence in view, and to see all ou 
enterprises accomplished, that we have not patience to make 

our progress sure, or our attainments solid and enduring. 

It has been said, that << no nation can culminate twice : ** 
and it may be feared that we are hastening our culmination 
too rapidly for its stability,— that our decline will therefore 
be premature, for want of a more patient and thorough 
training of our people. To avoid this, our common schools 
must be enabled to reach the common mind, and to fortify 
it by sound instruction and wholesome discipline. 
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as unreasonable, to expect every pupil in our com- 
mon schools to come out a Linnaeus, a Cutier, or 
an AoAssiz — a Jussieu, a De Candolle, or a Hook- 
er — a Humboldt, a Lyell, or a Hugh Miller: But 
they may all profit by the knowledge which those 
eminent men, and their collaborators, have method- 
ized and rendered available by the common mind, 
in the every day concerns of life. We have the high 
authority of Sir David Brewster for the opinion, 
that if we would elevate the character of a people, 
"we must impregnate the popular mind with the 
truths of natural science, teaching them in every 
school, and recommending, if not illustrating them, 
from every pulpit." 

I am well aware, that the primary scholastic wants 
of " Young America" are what a worthy London 
Alderman, in his zeal for the cause of education, 
once enigmatically toasted as " The three Rs;" which 
when called upon to explain, he rendered to mean — 
" Reading, RiHng and Riihmetic" ! These are, un- 
questionably, among the early and indispensable re- 
quisites, in the development and training of the 
youthful mind, — and they were once-— even since my 
memory — thought to be all-sufficient for the pur- 
pose : Yet there are but few, at this day, who re- 
gard as superfluous, the additional attdnments of 
grammar, geography, and history — or even a smat- 
tering of geometry, natural philosophy, and chemis- 
try. 

We hear, indeed, that there are some curious spe- 
cimens of humanity still extant, who despise the sys- 
tem of general intellectual culture, and seem to think 
that the District School is chiefly valuable as a sort 
of Himse of Refuge, where children — during the 
noisy, troublesome, and unprofitable age — may be 
sent to be out of the way, and to be managed by 
some vagrant who hates work, and engages to watch 
the mischievous urchins, while under his charge, at 
the cheapest possible rate : and, under this impres- 
sion, such persons very naturally seek to degrade the 
office and services of the Teacher, — and conclude, 
very logically, that there can be no great use in 
employing an educated Superintendent, to look after 
such seminaries for the people, (a) But those nar- 



(a) What would one of our vUilitariau9 — who scout eve- 
ry employment that does not look like yielding a prompt 
and fair per c«n/a^«, — what would Ae have said, if he had 
seen Galvani spending his time in dissecting the legs and 
experimenting on the nerves of tkfrogf or if he had caught 
Signor Volta fbclng up his simple-looking Pile, of wet cards 
aud metallic counters ? No doubt, he would have pronounced 
them a couple of visionazy idlers, who were of no earthly 
use to the community, and ought not to be trusted for a 
quarter's rent, without security : and yet their despised re- 
searches led the way to the most wonderful of the many 
wonderful discoveries of modem times — the EUetrie 3>^e- 
grapk. 



row-minded churls, who rejoice in their ignorance, 
and despise whatever they cannot comprehend, are, 
happily, becoming obsolete and are beginning to be 
viewed as articles belonging rather to the depart- 
ment of Paleontology; — as the fossilized evidences of 
a race, whose existence would otherwise be regard- 
ed as apocryphal, by an intelligent posterity. Why, 
the very essence and vital principle of our govern- 
ment is, that the people are the sovereigns. Nobody 
ventures to question that fact, for the courtiers, who 
seek favors of those sovereigns, are continually ring- 
ing it in their ears. By the same token, then, the 
children in our common schools are all to be consi- 
dered as princes of the blood, and heirs-apparent to 
the ruling dynasty ; and therefore, should receive 
an education suited to their position and expecta- 
tions. They should be taught not to undervalue 
nor neglect intellectual attainments, if they would 
escape the rebuke once administered to a mediaeval 
sovereign of Prance, — who undertook to ridicule the 
Count of Anjou, for cultivating some branch of sci- 
ence which royalty deemed frivolous — and received 
in reply the following pithy note : ** Your Majesty 
should know, that an illiterate king is a crowned 
ass." A truism, which our sovereigns might do well 
to' ponder, and appreciate. 

What I would seriously urge, as due to the youth 
of this republic, and essential to the permanence of 
our free institutions, is, that every child, of whatever 
condition in life, should have a fair chance to develop 
the faculties with which he has been endowed by' 
his Creator, — ^to learn the A, B, C, at least— of all 
those branches of kqowf^dge which may be practi- 
cally useful in the future : and few, if any, are more 
useful, more congenial to young minds, or more read- 
ily acquired, than the truths of Natural Science. — 
Lay the foundation for him on correct principles, 
and let him add the superstructure, — according as 
his capacity, his taste, or his opportunities may per- 
mit. The responsibility for his progress, will then 
properly rest with himself; and he must be dull, in- 
deed, who cannot, by perseverance, make his attain- 
ments both useful and respectable. However hum- 
ble may be his capacity, if he only has brains enough 
to ask questions intelligently, he may so improve 
himself as to avoid being the dupe or the victim of 
imposture. A person who understands the first 
principles of any science, will be able promptly to 
disconcert pretentious ignorance, and detect impu- 
dent quackery. It is this sound elementary knowl- 
edge, that should first be aimed at : and it is obvious 
that our common schools are the only means by 
which such knowledge can be effectively imparted 
to the popular mind. Those schools are the instra- 
ments by which the community is to be prepared for 
many of the imp rove tJ^^i^lB^d reforms, projected 
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bj zealous philanthropists. These worthy parsons 
often fail in eflfecting their benevolent purposes, be- 
cause thej are too far in advance of their contempo- 
raries — ^the masses not being prepared to appreciate 
and adopt their measures. Every people must be 
fitted for great and salutary changes, before such 
changes can be advantageously effected, and render- 
ed permanent. They must be educated up to it : and 
this is most emphatically true, where the people are 
eovereign. Even despots are unable to effect great 
reforms, before their subjects are ready for them. 
JossPH II. of Austria — ^son of the celebrated Maria 
Thbrbsa — boasted that he made Philosophy the law- 
giver of his Empire ; but ** unhappily/' says a saga- 
cious critic, '* Joseph and his law-giver wrought in 
too crude a material for their creations to be lasting; 
and his nine years' efforts shared the iate of all 
sweeping reforms which emanate from a single mind, 
and are not the outgrowth of national development." 
The *' national development" requisite for such val- 
uable *' outgrowth**, we may rest assured, can only 
result from a sound education of the people by 
means of schools which are freely accessible to all. 

I have had occasion to witness many instances, in 
which a little acquaifftance with the rudiments of 
natural science, would have saved very respectable 
people from gross imposition, and prevented an ab- 
surd expenditure of time, labor and money. If our 
common schools had been established half a century 
sooner, and the merest outlines of ^eo/o^y, for exam- 
ple, had been properly tanght in them, we should 
not have seen worthy farmers and magistrates, in 
this ancient bailiwick, duped by an ignorant adven- 
turer into digging for coal among primary, or meta- 
morphic rocks. The very children of their cottage 
tenants and day laborers, would have exploded the 
humbug, — ^by teaching them better to understand 
the crust of the earth. So, again, in this goodly vil- 
lage of ours : a slight acquaintance with stratifica- 
tion and hydraulics, might have deterred some of our 
people — who were ambitious of the distinction of an 
artesian well, in our midst — ^from attempting the 
costly exploit, by boring Syenitic greenstone, on the 
summit of a dividing ridge. I should hope it will 
not be long before the obstreperous youngsters, who 
are daily let loose on Barnard street, will be compe- 
tent to show the absurdity, and prevent the repeti- 
tion, of a similar faux pas, in the borough of West 
Chester, The rudiments of practical geology — the 
structure and super-position of rocks, — their econo- 
mic value, and their connection with the origin and 
nature of the adjacent soil, — these primary truths 
are just as simple, and as easy to be learnt, as the 
rudiments of the language we speak ; and are just 
as important and useful to be understood, by every 
member of the community, — ^whether farmer or me 
chanic, professor, operative, engineer, or gentleman 



at large. Every one who has business on the sur- 
face, or in the crust of the earth, is interested in 
knowing something of the character and arrangement 
of the strata, which compose that crust. Among the 
practical advantages of geological science, in con- 
structing public works, the State Geologist, in his 
third Beport, points out — " that engineers have it in 
their power, in almost every instance, by underta- 
king a previous exploration, made methodically, and 
in accordance with geological principles, to impart 
such information to contractors, as would procure 
from them much more economical prices for their 
work, and insure for them in retam a fair remunera- 
tion for their toil, with a greatly reduced amount of 
risk in fulfilling their contrasts." Why, then, should 
instruction of this character continue to be so utter- 
ly ignored and neglected in our common schools f-^ 
They are the very places, and should be the genial 
nurseries, whence our future contractors, and skillful 
operatives are to be derived. There is not only ev- 
ery inducement, but every facility around us, to ac- 
quire such knowledge. Let the teacher and hispu- 
pUs imitate the example of the ancient Peripatetics-^ 
by frequently walking abroad among the natural pro- 
ductions which every where abound, — discoursing on 
the character of those products, as they present them- 
selves, and eliciting correct notions of them by prac- 
tical illustrations, and the freest interrogatories.— 
Such exercises, judiciously alternating with school 
room studies, would unquestionably be more eflScient 
in imparting instruction, than the irksome method 
of poring exclusively over dry, technical volumes ; 
and would moreover invigorate the body, while it ex- 
panded and enlightened the mind,— securing that in- 
estimable result — the mens sana in corpore sano. 

This excursive and conversational mode of acquiring 
a knowledge of the external world, is understood to 
be in successful operation, among the mountains of 
our Sister Republic, Switzerland,— and I have not 

a doubt of its excellence, in eVery point of view. 

The double object, of health and intelligence, should 
be constantly aimed at, in training the American 
youth, of both sexes. Why then— I repeat— should 
not our public schools thus teach the alphabet of the 
natural sciences ? If any one-sided utilitarian can 
tell us why, it might be interesting to hear from 
him. 

But I have, as yet, adverted only to an acquain- 
tance with inorganic nature. A more lively interest 
is generally felt, by old and young, in the organized 
portion of creation — comprising the vegetable and 
the animal kingdoms. Tliere is something in living, 
sentient Beings — especially when associated with 
beauty or utility — which commends them strong- 
ly to attention ; and yet, how little has been done, or 
attempted, in any of our seminaries, toward impart- 
I ing just and adequate notions of those great organ- 
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ic kingdomfl I or even in exploding the Tulgar* errors, 
and fiillj traditions, in connection with them, which 
have descended to us from a benighted, and conse- 
quently credulous, ancestry 1 How few have been 
taught to compreliend the relations, and the distinc- 
tions, of vegetables and animals, — or to appreciate 
the difficulty of drawing an unexceptionable line of 
demarcation between them ! The facilities afforded 
by classification (or the grouping of kindred specie h 
in tribes and families,) in acquiring a knowledge of 
both the organic kingdoms, are but imperfectly 
understood — even among Teachers, whose attention 
has not been particularly directed to the subject : 
Hf uce, but few encouragements have been present- 
eu to youDg beginners, — who, instead of learning 
ihingSf have been usually crammed, and disgusted, 
with uncouth and seemingly unmeaning /ecAmca/t/iev. 
Yet the study of characteristic features, — of resem- 
blances and differences — the basis of all true classi- 
fication, — is not only the best mode of learning nat- 
ural history, but it also effects the most salutary 
discipline of the mind. It becomes immediately in- 
teresting to the pupil, and induces a habit of care- 
ful and accurate observation ; a valuable habit to all 
persons, — but indispensable to those who aspire to 
eminence in natural knowledge. It is needless to 
enlarge, here, upon the importance of a general and 
jus I conception of the vegetable and animal king- 
dom?, — so far as that knowledge is practically con- 
nected with the every-day concerns of life. Every 
one. T\-bo has reflected, must be conscious of that. — 
I think it would be difficult to find a candid person, 
whatever may be his business, or profession — who 
will not own, he has often had occasion to regret the 
want of that acquaintance with natural objects, 
which bis own interests demanded, and which the 
schools might have aided him to form ; — and still 
more diiTicult, I trust, to find a thoughtful, conscien- 
tiov.9 person, who is onwilling to have such instruc- 
tion placed within the reach of every child in the 
land. Happily, there is now no obstacle in the way 
of a speedy commencement of the system proposed. 
Nothing is wanting but the tctV/, on the part of th 
Directors and Conductors of the District Schools ^ 
An admirable series of elementary books has been 
prepared, expressly for the object in view, by Doc- 
tor IlrscHK?JBEROEB,of the United States Navy ; and 
may be obtained, on reasonable terms, of the pub- 
lishers, in Philadelphia (Messrs. Lippincott if Co.)-- 
But there is a view of organiz ed beings, more eleva- 
ted in its character, — derived from their relations to 
•ftch other — their structure, affinities and offices 
in creation, — which may be called the philosophy of 
natural history. This affords an ample and most in- 
teresting field for the sagacious observer. The re- 
search quickens and expands the mental vision, — 
dissipating the murky atmosphere of prejudiced ig- 
norance, and vulgar error. This intellectual boon 



can only be secured for the popular mind, by an 
early inculcation of those beautifully simple and lu- 
cid principles of arrangament, established by the 
great masters of the science. That preparatory worlc 
must be done in the common schools. In those schools 
are centered my fondest hopes — not only of the sta- 
bility of our free institutions, but also — of the due 
development of that potential intellect which now 
remains as it were embryonic, in the uneducated ; or 
which, if casually elicited, runs riot for the l^k of 
salutary training. It is sad to reflect on the amount 
of genius and talent, that may have been blighted, 
or crippled, for want of the timely nurture and aid» 
which comman schools ought to have afforded. Un- 
der the old, inadequate system, there were, indeed, 
occasional instances, in which individuals of native 
talent raised themselves, from the neglected ranks, 
to distinction and eminence. The fact demonstrates 
that precious germs of intellect are there. Some 
happy incident, or fortunate collision, struck out the 
latent spark : some providential occurrence — often 
seemingly accidental — ^touched the chord by which 
dormant aptitudes were awakened, and with which 
the higher attributes sympathized, and so developed 
themselves. 

Now, it is to supply such incidents, in the future, — 
to elicit those sparks — and to rouse and discipline 
the slumbering faculties of the masses — that common 
schools are especially calculated. They are to give 
innate talent — wherever it exists — ^the fair and equal 
chance for cultivation, which all may rightfully claim. 
Then, let the friends of education see to it, that those 
seminaries are adequately sustained, and urged on- 
ward, and upward, until they approximate perfec- 
tion ; — until the faithful Teachers shall be ranked, as 
they ought to be, among the prime beoefactors of 
the nation, and compensated accordingly. 

The views which I have thus hastily and imper- 
fectly presented, are essentially and professedly tUU- 
itarian, in their scope and object ; and are sufficient, 
I trust, to justify the introduction of the study of 
nature, to the extent indicated. But, is there any 
good reason for tabooing the embellishments of intel- 
lect, in our public schools, when a promising candi- 
date is discovered ? Why not afford to gifted youths^ 
whose endowments warrant the attempt, a chance 
to add the accomplishments and the pleasures of sci- 
ence, to their utilitarian achievements 7 I could not 
find in my heart — utilitarian as I am — to deny to na- 
tive taste, and the germs of genius, in any portion 
of the rising generation, the opportunity to develop 
themselves by the fostering aid of early tuition ^— 
especially in a County where their existence has been 
so forcibly demonstrated ; a County, where the plas- 
tic hands of a Marshall Swaynb rival the skill of 
a Greenough, and a Poti>er«,r— and where we can proud- 
ly point to a Batard Taylor, and a Buchanan Bbas!, 
high on the steeps of Pifli^^fey ^^^8^^ 
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TbirdAnniial MMtiaff of tlM 1 tato TMohmf AitoaifttiMi. 

The regular annual meetiii^ of Um State Teachen' Ajbo- 
ciation of PennsylTania, will take place m the City of Phila- 
delphia, on Wednesday, 36th of December, at 10 o'clock, 
A. M. The Hall in ^hich the Association will meet, 
will he announced in the morning papers of that day. 

Teachers, Superintendents and iHends of Education are 
eamestiy and respectfully inrited to attend. 

The following list contains the subjects to be reported on 
by Committees at this meeting. 

1. The condition and wants of the Gciman Schools of 
Pennsylvania. 

2. The object and proper manner of conducting public 
examinations and exhibitions of Schools. 

3. Development of (he moral faculties. 
4» Development of the muscles. 

d. The power and influence of the sludy of mathematics 
in disciplining the mind. 

6. Union Graded Schools in town and country. 

7. Examination of teachen. 

8. Number of School houn per day. 

9. High Schools, their influence and objects. 

10. Advantages of the School System of Pennsylvania. 

11. The development and preservation of the organs of 
vision. 

12. The Natural Sciences. 

13. The condition and wants of the colored population of 
Pennsylvania in regard to Schools. 

After the reading of the Reports, the subjects will be open 
for general discussion by the Association. 

It is expected that an interesting and profitable feature of 
this meeting will be the exhibiiion of improved School furni- 
ture, apparatus, maps, charts, fcc., — the material of the school 
reom. 

A. M. Gow, 

J. F. STonnAMD, . e,^. com. 

Jos. Stutxmah, » *'•"• 

J. J. WOLCOTT. 






The Exeeutive Committee will meet at the ** American 
Hotel,'* Chesnut street, Philadelphia, at 9 o'clock in the 
morning of December 26th, to prepare business for the meet- 
ing. A. M. Gow, Chairman. 

ExcumsxoN Tickets at half five will be issued on the va- 
rious railroads in the State. 



Rev. R. LowxT'i Plea for Graded Schools in the coun- 
ti7, in this nnmber, is an admirable companion to Dr. Dar- 
lington's Plea for the study of the Natural Sc*ences in Com- 
mon Sehoota. 



Dr. C. FiiHsa's Lecture on Physiology before the Union 
and Snyder eo. Teachers* Institute, has been neeived, and 
will be inserted in a future number. 

The article on <<The best method of Teaching Grammar,^ 
in the November number, was written by Miss M. Mait- 
land. The name was accidentally omitted. 



8f7PT. Gow's communication to the Directon of Canton, 
may be read by the Diiecton of many other Distiic's, both 
in and out of Washington county, with profit. 



The Lawrence county Resolutions by Directon and 
Teachen« are of the right kind. The Bucks county synop- 
sis of Institute proceedings is also of the description most/ 
suitable to do good. The proceedings of the Institutes of 
Lawrence, Mercer and Bradford, with several other articles, 
and communications, are omitted for want of room. 

Davfrih and North umberiand, have at last aroused to 
action. Knowing the ability of their Superintendents, we 
have been patiently waiting to hear from them ; and now 
feel confident that, though somewhat tardyin starting owing 
to local circumstances, their progress will be vigorous and 
onward. . 



Cambria and Unioo with Snyder, have at length made 
themselves heard, in no doubtful tone. Only about fifteen 
of the sixty-four counties in the State are yet asleep. 



mrORADXD ACADEMIES AND SEMDTABIEa 
In our American system of Education, as heretofore in 
operation, the terms ** School," Academy " and ** College," 
had and still have, a settled meaning and definite place with 
regard to each other and as parts of a whole. 

The *< school," in its limited sense, is the lowest place of 
learning, in which the child obtains the fint rudimenta of 
book-knowledge. It is almost uniform^ by a ^May-school" 
— that is, so near the pupil's home, that he has his boarding 
and lodging with his parents while in attendance. It alsa 
forms the most numerous class of our scholastic institutions, 
and the one with which the mass of the community come 
most in contact ; and therefore its defects have sooner and 
more strongly attracted public attention, than those of any 
other. 

The ** Academy"— mostly so called when devoted^e the in- 
struction of males, but generally taking the name of* 8em* 
inaiy " when designed for females, and in both cases beinf. 
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either a *< day," or ** boarding; " school, according to circum- 
stances — wtm properly the institution resorted to by those 
who had mastered the branches of the ordinary day*schoo], 
and desired higher instruction, whether as the end of their 
school education, or in preparation for still further advances 
in the higher institutions. The defects of this class of liter- 
al/ establishments are now beginning to be seen and felt ; 
and if they be not speedily remedied, the whole academy 
system will be swept away by the onward progress of 
common school improvement It is of one of those defects 
we now design to speak . 

The *' College " has long had its place in the educational 
system of the world; and though our American Collegiate 
Institutions do not generally rank high, in point of liberality 
of course or completeness of figicility,yet their object is thesame 
as elsewhere, viz: the preparation of young men for the study 
of the learned professions and for the liberal arts and sciences. 

As to Academies — ^whether male or female, boarding or 
^y schools — the defect alluded to, is that lowering instead 
of elevation of their course |of studies, perceptible in so 
many of them during the last ten years ; or rather, the ad- 
miflsion of pupils studying the mere primary branches, in 
companionship with those further advanced. This is a prac- 
tice not only injurious to their own standing and interest, 
but exceedingly detrimental, for the time, to the progress of 
•ommon school improvement. 

The time must come, though it may be distant from us yet, 
when Academies to teach even the branches now embraced 
in their legitimate course, will be dispensed with entirely, 
and the common school of the higher grade will take their 
place. But thse institutions have long effected a good work 
in the educational field and may continue to do so for sev- 
eral years, if they be kept within their own sphere ; and it 
will be unfortunate, if, by grasping too much and by setting 
themselves in the way of the inevitable course of common 
school progress, they get up a contest in which they must be 
defeated, before the fulness of time, as to them, arrives. 

The mixing up of the primaiy with the higher branches, 
and the association of young children with youth, in the same 
Academy or Seminary, are liable to similar objections as 
those specified in the case of College Preparatory Schools ; 
and need not be repeated. Of course, very many of these 
institutions are free from this defect; but, who that has ever 
attended a prepared Academy or Seminaiy «£xhibition",and 
looked below the gilded surface of the miserable deception, 
has not mourned over the sad effects of this state of things 
upon the supposed " precocious '', but really ovei-tasked, 
mentally-stramed, and unchildlike younger pupils ? 

Upon the reputation and ultimate success of these institu- 
tions the consequence of this degradation of rank cannot but 
be injurious ; and especially will this be the result in female 
Seminaries. In these, it has, unfortunately, been too much 
the case that the reputation of having " finished " at the 
" Seminary " is often more thought of than the amount of 
knowledge acquired. Now, even in this narrow view of the 
subject, nothing could be more destructive of << fashionable 
reputation," than the fact that little girls, in addition and 
subtraction— in primaiy geography and third-class reader— 
are admitted in company with Misses in the 'ologies the 'alo- 
gies, the 'onomies and the 'atics. But even where parents 
|ook for something substantial and useful for their sons and 
daughters, they will be apt to conclude there cannot be that 
«lose, sedulous and thorough attention to their higher wants, 
in a mixed school of this kind, which ought to be given and 
which would probably be given in one whose exclusive ob- ' 



ject was the imparting of the more advanced branches of 
knowledge. 

On the Common Schools of the place from which these 
under-grade pupils are thus illigetimately withdrawn, the 
effect is in every respect detrimental. 

It creates an unrepublican, unsocial and by no meaus 
Christian feeling of difference and jealousy, amongst those 
who are neighbors, and should be taught to love and re- 
spect each other, for reasons far above those of wealth and 
rank. 

It tends to a disregard for law and order, on the part and 
by the agen^ of those who are most dependant on, becauee 
they have most to loose by the violation of, law and order. 
The public system for the early training of all the youth of 
the State in coniflum— in the same Schools — ^for that is the 
meaning of the term — is the law of the land. How can 
thif law be habitually, openly and systematically disregard- 
ed and violated, without the impression being made on the 
children thus practically taught by their parents, that some 
laws may be disregarded — tome portion of the order of so- 
ciety violated, with impunity 7 True, the law is not com- 
pulsoiy, so far as compliance with it in this respect is con- 
cerned ; but the penalty for its disregard, found in the proud, 
high, overbearing, class-feeling of the child when he grows 
up, will be as certain and more grievoUs, then any infliction 
to enforce present compliance could be. 

It degrades the common schools and tends to perpetuat* 
that idea of pauperism in connection with them, which it 
was the great ol^ect of their establishment to annihilate. 

It withdraws the most intelligent and efficient agents from 
the work of improving the common schools; the parents of 
the children thus withheld from their legitimate schools, 
being the very persons who would constitute the best and 
most efficient directors and friends of those schools, if drawn 
to them by love for their own children. 

Finally, when children, thus diverted from their proper 
schools, return, as they often do return to the higher com- 
mon schools, the sad fruits of the measure generally become 
apparent at once. Whether owing to a degree of indulgence 
with which they were treated in the Academy to keep them 
there ; — or whether to a want of due discipline at home ; — 
or whether to the contempt for the common school and its 
teachers which their perverted training has instilled into 
them — ^these unfortunates are often found to be the least ad- 
vanced for their age, the most difficult to be improved in 
study, and the worst behaved pupils, in the school. 

The whole proceeding, being at variance with the laws 
of our society, every light in which it can be viewed pre- 
sents an evil, either present or future. 



LAHCA8TEB CO. VOBMAL SCHOOL. 

This school commenced its first session on Mon- 
day, the 5th of November. There were present 
qaite a large namber of intelligent looking students 
of both sexes besides the numerous friends and pa- 
trons of the Institution. The opening address was 
delivered by the Editor of this Journal. Prof. Stod- 
dard, the Principal of the Institution, followed with 
some appropriate remarks to the students. Both 
addresses may be read in the latter part of this num- 
ber. 

The introductory exercises appeared to pass off 
to the satisfaction of all present. \^jOO^ 

This school has commenced under the m68t favor- 
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able auspices. There are about one handred pupils 
now enrolled, and the number is still increasing. — 
All seem imbued with the true spirit of the student, 
— a spirit which ensures rapi^ advancement in study. 
The faculty of the Institution is composed of indivi- 
duals of ability and experience. Some of them, 
though not advanced in years, have distinguished 
themselves as thorough, practical, and accomplish- 
ed teachers. By their energy and industry they have 
it in their power to elevate the school to the first 
rank among similar institutions. 

The buildings were originally erected for an Aca^ 
demy. By the suggestion of Prof. Stoddard, an ad- 
ditional building, 74 feet by 80, containing upwards 
of 70 rooms, was erected. 

The whole now contains 95 rooms, with accommo- 
dations for from 150 to 200 students and their teach- 
ers. It is now nearly completed In all its parts ; 
and when fully so, will be an ornament to the coun- 
ty, and well worthy the pride of its founders. We 
are glad to see such a noble manifestation of the in- 
terest experienced in educational advancement in 
Lancaster county, and hope it may prove an earnest 
of eminent good in the future. 



Sook NotUCB. 



ARimHBTic AiiD iTf AFPLICATI0H8, designed as a Text- 
Book for Comznoa Schools, High Schools aod Academies; 
B\ Daha p. CoLBuaN, Principal of the Rhode Islaad 
State Normal School, at Providence : 366 PH«« l^»o, 
Philadelphia, H. Copperthwait h Co., 1856. 
The author is one of the best arithmeticians and most sue 
cessful teachers in N. England. His work seems to be wor- 
thy of his own high standing and of the distinguished name 
in arithmetic which he bears.— No « answers " are append- 
ed to the questions,and the same intellectual effort, requisite 
in the solution of cases in mental arithmetic, seems to be 
demanded in eveiy step which the pupil makes in using 
this work. 

FiuT Book iir Composition, for.theluse of schools, on an 
entirely new plan: By P. Beookfield. 130 pages, 
small 12mo. A. S. Barnes & Co., New York, 1855. 
This is an attempt — and an ingenious one — to simplify 
and systematise this too much neglected branch of instruc- 
tion. It addresses itself to the child's mind as it really 7S, 
and aids it, by a highly appropriate suggestive process, to 
use its own powers in such a way as to effect the object in 
▼iew, viz : the expression of its own thoughts in fitting Ian. 
guage and in a systematic manner. Enough aid is given to 
accomplish this object ; but not so much as to create entire 
dependance on the Teacher. 

CoLTOH AMD Fitch's CoHisoic ScHOOL Geogkafht : Illus- 
trated with 36 maps, and numerous Engravings : By 6. 
W. Fitch — the maps by G. W. Coltor ; J. Colton & Co., 
New York, lSb5. 

This is a beautiful work with fine maps according to a 
uniform system of scales, numerous handsome illustrations, 
and on superior paper. The design is to supply a work con- 
taining the most useful portions of general geography, for 
the numerous class of persons who will probably never use 
more than one work on the subject ; and in affecting thit, 
th« authon leem to have been successful. 



Wobcksteb's Academic Dictioitary: A pronouncing, 

explanatory, and synonymous Dictionaiy of the English 

language: By Joseph £. WoacssTKR, LL. D. 666 

pages, 8vo. HickUng, Swan fc Brown, Boston, 18^. 

This is a valuable work for the purpose for which it Is 

designed. Unencumbered with derivations and various 

meanings, it seems well Adapted to the wants of those who 

are to use it. 

Cutter's Fbysiolooies : The works of this author, with 
the admirable one for the use of beginners, by Mrs. Cut- 
ter, have been noticed in the Journal before* These workf 9 
with plates, can be had from the author, by direet applica- 
tion—see advertisement. 



(Dffidal. 



DEPARTMENT OP COMMON SCflOOLS, J 
Harrisburo, Dec. 1866. ) 

Appoihtmehi op Couwty SuPERiiiTEHDSirT^— Samuel 
B. McCormick, Johnstotin, Cambria County^ in place of B. 
L. Johnston, resigned. 

TO DIBSCT0B8. 

Sehod Register: A permanent School Register is conducive 
to the proper organization and government of the Common 
Schools. The Register recently prepared b> Bfr. Amos Row,of 
Lancaster, is found, upon inspection, to harmonize substan- 
tially with the requirements of the 27th Section of the 
School law of 1864 and the views of the Department. Di- 
rectors are advised to introduce such a record into the 
Schools as soon as practicable. 

Land for School Homeoi Dedmon No. 11, on page 62 of 
the pamphlet copy of the " School Law and Decisions,'* 
does not apply to the counties of Chester and Delaware, 
whose Directors possess larger powers, by virtue of the Act 
of 8th May, 1864, pamphlet laws, pages 671-2, of which 
the following is a copy : 

Sec. I. Beit enacttdy flrc.. That whenever the board of di- 
rectors of any school district in Chester and Delaware coun- 
ties, shall be unable to procure such eligible points for the 
erection of school houses thereon as they may deem expe- 
dient, by agreement with the owner or owners of the land, 
it shall and may be lawful for the board of directors, in be- 
half of the district, to ent«r upon and occupy sufficient 
ground for the purpose, which they shall designate and 
mark off, not exceeding in any case one acre, and . to use 
and occupy the same for the purpose of a school house, 
with its necessary or convenient appurtenances; and for all 
damage done and suffered, or which shall accrue to the 
owner or owners of such land by reason of the taking of 
the same for the purpose aforesaid, the iunds of the district 
which may be raised by taxation, shall be pledged and 
deemed as security; and it shall and may be lawful for the 
court of common pleas of the said county on application 
thereto by petition, either by the said school district through 
the president and secretary of the board of directors, or by 
the owner or owners of said land, or any one ot them in be- 
half of all, to appoint a jury of viewers, consisting of three 
discreet and disinterested citizens of said county, who shall 
not be the owners of property or residents in the school dis- 
trict in which such land is taken as aforesaid, and appoint 
a time not less than twenty nor moi« than thirty days there • 
after for said viewers to meet upon said land, of which 
time and place ten days notice shall be given by the pe- 
titioners to the said viewers and the other party, and 
the said viewers^- or any two of them, having been 
first duly sworn or affirmed faithfully, justly and im- 
partially to decide and a true report to make, concerning all 
matters and things to be submitted to them, and having 
viewed the premises, they shall establish and determine the 
quantity and value of said land so taken to be used for the 
purposes aforesaid, and after having made a fiiir and just 
computation of the advantages and disadvantages, they 
shall estimate and determine whether any and if any what 
amount of damages has been or may be sustained and to 
whom payable, and make report thereof to the said court, 
and if damages be awarded and the report be confirmed bv 
the said court> which shall be final, judgment shall be en- 
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tered thereon, tnd if the amount thereof be not paid with- 
in thirty daya after the entry of such judgment, execution to 
enforce the coHeetion thereof may be issued as in other 
eases of judgment against school districts, and each viewer 
shall be entitled to one dollar and tftj cents per day for 
every day necessarily employed in the preformance of the 
duties herein piesciibed, to be paid by such school district* 

KOTEB 0FTI8ITB TO THE OOmiTIEB. 

BT THE DEPUTY STATE SUPEKIIITENOEIfT. 

Recent official visiis to varieus parts of the Stale, have 
afforded opportunities to judge, from per-onal observation, 
of the movements of County Superintendents, and the work- 
ings of the School system as at present constituted. The 
lesults hava generally been of the most encouragiD|rand sa- 
tisfactory character. Taking them in the order m which 
circumstances permitted the visitation, the first on the list is 

Irdiava county, which suddenly awoke from her heavy 
and prolonged slumbers, and wheeled into rank, with a 
County Institute of a month's duration, and an attendance 
of from 76 to 108 teachers. This novel assemblage, contin- 
ued for such a length of time, attracted great attention, and 
evidently made a marked and salutary impression on public 
opinion. The teachers thus assembled, through the earnest 
perseverance of the County Superintendent, discovering — 
from contact with these reformat<ny influences of the new 
law, and the teachings of skilful and experienced instructors 
— ^both the necessity and encouragement for improvement in 
their vocation, devoted themselves to the work with a praise- 
worthy assiduity that will doubtless be felt in thair neigh- 
borhood this winter, infuse new life into the system and 
inaugurate the redemption of the schools from the burden- 
some inutility into which too many of them have fallen. 

Public sentiment seems here decidedlyfavorable to the cause 
of popular education, and as fast a» it is discovered that the 
new means contemplated by the law of 1854, are adapted to 
the ends sought to be accomplished, and beneficial results 
are likely to ensue, will, it is not doubted, rally manfully to 
the support of the new order of things, and aid in its estab 
lishment upon a permanent and progressive basts. 

Directors and parents, however, have imperative recipro- 
cal duties to perform, and owe it to themselves, and to the 
hopes of the fotare, to co-operate with teachers and County 
Superintendent, by the payment of ^ir waces, the selection 
of text-books as required by the law, and fitting up comfort- 
able school houses and apparatus, and by a generous ap- 
proval of their efforts to create better scholars. This admo- 
nition, how ever,is of much wider application than the limits 
of a single county. 

SusquEHAKFA couuty, it is said by competent authority, 
can turn out a body of 800 teachers of respectable qualifica- 
tions ; and Teachers' Associations are no new thing here. 
Wages are generally low, however, and many teachers en- 
ter into other and more profitable pursuits, or seek profes- 
sional engagements in the lower counties- Some 30 or 40 
were in attendance at a week's session of the County Insti- 
tute; and the instructions, so far as witnessed, were practi 
cal and to the purpose. 

Subsequent casual intercourse with the citizens of the 
county, at different places and times, compelled the convic- 
tion that neither the School Law nor the County Superin- 
tendency are acceptable to the people, for the reason, as al- 
leged, that no tangible results have ensued, no material im- 
provement is visible in the schools, and nothing is shown of 
the expected benefit of the new machineiy. There seems 
to be a pervading anxiety for a better condition of things, 
and heavy coroplaints are made against directors, also. For 
their unwise parsimony in employing inferior teachers who 
would work for the least wages, and in placing those who 
are young and inexperienced in char;q^e of pupils older and 
more advanced than themselves, and similar acts of injurious 
policy and mal- ad ministration. The private subscription 
Schools of thirty years ago are referred to as better than 
the common schools of the present day. Too many di- 
rectors, instead of aiming to fulfil the requiremens of 
the law, and keeping pace with the spirit of the times 
and wholesome progress, seem content with the smallest 
modicum of imperfect "readme, writing and arithme- 
tic," that can be squeezed out from a corresponding pit- 
tance. An election of new directors in some districts, a re- 
formation in the official policy of others, and a large amount 
of laborious, earnest-hearted and efficient jiupervision of the 
schools are evidently necessary in this county, to bring it up 
to par. 



While in this vicinity, casual tidings from various 
sources indicated a ciediuble and much needed changegoing 
on in the school affairs of Lvzeeue county, under the ad' 
ministration of the new Superintendent. 

The Saperintendent of WvoMina county, who was oMt 
here, reports that in his county, a corps of teachers were 
pretty thoroughly drilled last season, but are likely to be 
drawn off to other counties by the inducement of higher wa- 
ges; in which case he will be obliged to repeat the process 
with an entirely new and inexperienced set of candidates for 
admission to the ranks. 

Under the guidance and superrision of a Suparintendaat 
of eminent ability and experience, the schools of Potteb 
county are making gradual, but well-grounded and reliable 
progress. There would seem to be little, if any, hostility to 
the cause or the system, while both can boast many intel- 
ligent and decided friends. The obstacles and local ineffi- 
ciency are mostly such as are peculiar to all new and thinly 
settled regions. The 26 teachers, attending the four weeka 
institute, gave fine promise of being valuable laborers in the 
field. A delightful peculiarity of^this institute was the 
presence of a rich-toned melodeon, accompanied by vocal 
music of rate excellence and superiority. It is scarcely pos- 
sible to use terms of commendation too strong for such a 
feature as this. If fabled Orphean strains could bow the 
nodding forests, and tame the tiger of the jungle, why should 
not the tiger in the humane heart be subdued and trans^ 
formed by music's divine influence, and its power be every 
where felt in the common schools, with *ts softening hu- 
manizing tendencies, at the roost impressible period of life t 

McKean county may justly claim a prominent position 
amongst the foremost educational districts in the State. — 
The 40 members of the four weeks Institute— mostly young 
ladies — are"8carcely second to any in native talent, and pro- 
fessional qualifications and ambition ; and have responded 
most faithfully to the County Superintendent's devoted ef- 
forts on their behalf. The effects upon public opinion and 
the prosperity of the Schools, cannot but be of the most de- 
cidedly favorable character. Vocal music and the melodeon 
were met with heiv, also. 

The strongest and most decided opposition to the act of 
'54, and the County Superintendency, came (rom leading citi- 
zens of the county seat,on account of some objections to the 
supposed manner of paying the salaries of County Superin- 
tendents, but which had been obviated, however, by the 
policy adopted by the former officers of the Department, and 
still continued. A sUtcment of the real position of affairs 
induced a change of opinion to a great extent — which was 
acknowledge with a frankness and magnanimity in the high- 
est degree crediuble to the parties, and cheering to the friends 
of the system. 

The pressure of heavy and unequal taxation for school 
purposes is felt and complained of, and with no small amount 
of justice, in nearly all the northern counties. The same 
grievance was soon after strongly presented from adijoining 
districts in the county of Berks. 

The Besks county dve days institute, comprising the ac- 
complished teachers of the city of Reading, and a large and 
spirited re-inforcement from the rural districts, spoke vol' 
umes for the cause in that region, and the efficiency of the 
County Superintendent, This county is a proverbially ar- 
duous field of labor in school matters. But the ground swell 
of the coming revolution is plainly perceptible, and gives 
assured token that at no very remote period in the future, the 
breadth and massiveness of the German intellect, and the 
extent and rapidity of its acquirements, when once direct- 
ed into educational paths, will be illustrated by multitudes 
of cases, where now they are looked for in vain. 

BvTLEa county, like the rest of the State, has been rather 
in the back ground in the cause of common schools, and 
whether right or wrong on this or any other question, her 
people are resolute and independent in their opinions The 
townships were all remodeled recently, and moulded into 
districts five miles square, which required nearly two hun- 
dred new school houses to be built during the past season : 
adding heavily to taxation, and multiplying embittered dis- 
putes. 

The aspect of the field throughout, required the services 
of just such a Boaneiges, as was fortunately selected in the 
person of their public spirited and indefatigable County Su- 
perintendent ; and right faithfully and well has he perfoxm* 
ed his duty. The three days institute brought together near- 
ly one hundred intelligent and enterprising teachers,— tha 
cream of the county— «wake to the demands of the times, 
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sad prepared to uphold the school Uw, and the County Su- 
perintendent, and to labor for the promotion of the welfare 
of the Khooli, and the reputation and interestB of their pro- 
leasioo. An awakening p«bUc sentiment will sustain them. 

Directors in this region are in the hf bit of fetjnlriog the 
fchools to be open all day on Saturdays — forgetting that this 
course* is not the mostadTantafeous for the 'health and pro- 
gress of the pupils, and that the faithful and conscientious 
teacher must constantly study to inform his school and in- 
crease his own qualifications. Time is necessaiy for this 
special purpose, and for the exercise and recreation that are 
necessary to the preservation of a clear head and sound 
bodily health. As a general rule, scholars will have made 
more rapid and thorough progress at the end of a term, with- 
out any school on Saturdays, than if they had been confined 
to their desks on that day. Economy being the ostensible 
object, this point is in reality better accomplished by five 
days schooling in a week than six. Mental labor and the 
laws of mental development, are not to be settled by manual 
labor principles. 

The Superintendent of Lawrence county, who was 
present, reports a very interesting and serviceable conven- 
tion of Directors and Teachers of his county, a short time 
since, and a rapidly improving tone of public opinion, that 
augurs the best results. 

In Allegheny county, the Superintendent is under sharp 
fire from a fierce army of rejected teachers, who even speak 
in the newspapers of inflicting " lynch law,*' as a punish- 
ment tot his official fidelity and firmness. This shows the 
depths of degredatieo to which the common schools had sank, 
and the magnitude of the reformation to be accomplished. 

The impressions resulting from these visits are : — 

That the School Law of '54 has not been over-estimated. 

That the County Superintendency, wherever its duties 
have been faithful^ and heartily performed, has more than 
realized the most sanguine hopes of its friends. 

That it is producing the happiest resulu in exterminating 
the race of incompetent teachers^ so called, who had hereto- 
fore been suffered to monopolize and degrade the public 
schools ; and in stimulatmg and aiding the self-improve- 
ment of euch as are worthy a place in the profession. 

That the severe tax upon very meagre salaries that has 
been necessaiy, in most instanoes, to get up and sustain 
these county Institutes, is uivjust to SuperinteudentB, and 
oppressive, and in connection with the obvious necessities of 
the system, requires of the Commonwealth the establish- 
ment of State Normal Schools, and liberal appropriations 
by the Stete to County Institutes, that the latter may be con- 
vened by authority of law, and aided from the public treasury. 

That teachers have their future in their own hands, and 
while desiring and demanding adequate compensation for 
their services, must not be disappointed if incredulous di- 
rectors are disposed to require demonstative evidence of 
qualifications equal to the wages asked. 

That there are comparatively few teachers who can claim 
to be fairly entitled to the permanent certificate which is the 
highest testimonial of professional merit, known under the 
Common School System of Pennsylvania, and is not to be 
lightly valued ; and should not be granted, in any case, 
where the applicant's ascertained skill in the art of teaching 
and knowledge of each of the branches named, would not 
ke equivalent to Ne. 1, on the teraporaiy certificate ; and 
when it is discovered that such have been improperly grant- 
ed, Uiey should be promptly recalled, and a provisional cer- 
tificate of the proper grade substituted. 

That the most perfect school system that could be devised 
by the ingenuity of man, would fail of its purposes, if not 
put vigorously into operation, by the different classes of of- 
fioets charged with its administration ; and it is therefore 
•Qggested that Dlieetora are not at liberty, upon any known 
sound piinci^ley to comply with such provisions of the 
school law as may suit their notions or convenience, and 
nullify others equally obligatoiy and important ; — and that 
hereafter a forfeiture of the State appropriation will be the 
inevitable result of wilful neglect to provide suitable teach 
era and apparatus for the schools, and to select a uniform se< 
lies of text books, tod enfojce compliance therewith, in ac< 
cordance with the imperative ii^unctions of the law. Such 
directors as hold their posts in a factious spirit, and to thwart 
and embarrass the beneficial operations of the sy8tem,had bet- 
tes resign their directorship, and let their opposition be made 
as citizens, and not as functionaries of the law, to the det- 
liment of their official integrity. If unwilling to discharge 
the duties of the office, they should not continue to hold it, 
but give place to those who will meet its responsibilities. 



(Driainal (ilommttnitations. 



BLACXBOABDS AVD CEAYOKB. 

Mr. Burrowes: — The article in the November 
Journal, from the pen of A. M. Gow, having drawn 
my attention to the subject of " Blackboards and 
Crayons/' I herewith send yon the resalt of my in- 
vestigation. 

I have discovered g snbstitnte for all former arti- 
cles in the ''Blackboard department," f>bich, for 
cheapness, darability,and adaptedness to school pnr^ 
poses, cannot be excelled. *I1ie objections to the 
articles in use at this time, as mentioned by Mr. 
Gow, are obviated by this discovery, and when the 
matter is fally understood by the pablic, they will 
wonder why it was not discovered before. 

I will farther state with regard to the discovery, 
that it is equally well adapted to be placed on wall^, 
in frames, or for any other purpose for which black- 
boards are used at this time. 

With regard to Crayons, the objections that Mr. 
Gow urges against those in use at this time, are 
alsd obviated 'by this discovery, inasmuch as it can 
be prepared in such a manner, that chalk, crayons 
or slate pencils may be used with equal facility. 

As I have not yet applied for a patent, I am will- 
ing to make this discovery public, for a moderate 
remuneration for so doing. 

If any one should feel disposed to do anything for 
the "common cause,'' by having this made public, I 
should be pleased to communicate with him : and 
if nothing should be done before the meeting of the 
State Teachers' Association, I hope they will take 
some steps to make this matter public. 

Crab. W. Powell. 

Haddmfield, N. J,, Nov. 19, 1855. 



The Importance ef an Educational Department in a Gountj 
Hewspaper* 
Mr. Editor: — ^The great importance of an organ, 
n every co., through which school officers and friends 
of education, can act upon the public mind, is just 
beginning to be appreciated. The old idea, that a 
CO. paper must, of necessity,be only a medium for tales 
and politics, is, to some extent, repudiated; and the 
conviction is becoming somewhat general, that edu- 
cation and essays pertatniog to the improvement of 
schools and teachers, are fit subjects for the weekly 
newspaper. 

In Indiana county, where I reside, we have been 
treated with something *^ new under the sun," with* 
in the last six months, in the form of a weekly pa- 
per, devoted in part to education. The enterprising 
editors, Messrs. J. & J. W. Moorehead, saw the de- 
fect in the three then existing papers, and started 
the " Independent," upon an educational basis, and 
the result has been quite an increased interest in 
education and in our common schools. This paper 
has been of great service to the County Superinten- 
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dent — ^it has given him an opportunity of communi- 
cating with the public in relation to common school 
matters, in the county. What the " School Jour- 
nar* is to the department at Harrisburg, the ''Inde- 
pendent " has been to the County Superintendent, 
Mr. Bollman ; and owing to this valuable auxiliary^ 
his success and efficiency have been more than dou- 
bled, during the past season. 

Indiana county has had her flourishiug Normal 
School — ^has her teachers waked up, and her schools 
improving with a rapidity not exceeded in any coun- 
ty in the State; and all this is attributable in a great 
degree to this important auxiliary — a home educa- 
tional Journal: — Community have felt and rejoice in 
the change, and we believe, will support hereafter 
more liberally, both at home and abroad, journals de^ 
voted to education. Indiana. 

dottntg Buperinlcnl^eucB. 



BSAVZB COUBTT. 
To the Teachers of Common Schools of Beaver Co. : 

Tou, who have entered upon the duties of your 
profession, are engaged in an nonorable and respon- 
sible work, — responsible, because to you are commit- 
ted, for the time being, the instruction and education 
of the youth of our county. It is not only your duty 
to impart instruction to your pupils, but to educate 
them. Tou know, education, m the strict sense of 
the word, consists in leading and drawing out, exci- 
ting and preparing the mind to seek and derive in- 
struction for itselCfrom every source of information. 
The development of the mental, moral and religious 
faculties, will depend much on ihe/aiUiful discharge 
of those duties. The physical man must not be neg- 
lected. . Tour success will depend on your tact or 
skill, patience, diligence and perseverance. Many 
of you are young and have little or no experience in 
teaching ; you therefore need all the aid you can get, 
and should avail yourselves of every means witnin 
your reach to improve yourselves in the art of teach- 
ing. Many of vou do not take llie Pennsylvania 
School Journal, (edited by that indefatigable laborer 
in the cause of comipon school education, Thos. H. 
Burrowes,) published at Lancaster, Pa. I would 
advise all teachers to take the Journal. It only 
costs One Dollar per year, and it is worth ten times 
that amount of money to any teacher. Indeed, all 
who desire to keep pace with the improvement of 
the times must take it. 

Let the teachers also of every school district 
in the county, who have not already done so, 
form themselves into associations and meet frequent- 
ly and interchange opinions on the best methods of 
teaching and governing a school, and all will be mu- 
tually instruoted. It is a fact that cannot be denied, 
that many of our teachers are deficient in the rud^ 
ments of the common branches of education, — even 
manv of those who have Bindied the higher branches, 
are defective in Orthography, Orthoepy, &c. 

Toung persons desiring to qualify themselves for 
the duties of the school-room, have now an oppor- 
tunity afforded them to receive a proper training ip 
the "Normal Academy," just opened m NewBrigh- 
ton, by Messrs. Davis, Curry and M'Creary, (see 



advertisement in the County papers,) all of whom 
have the reputation of being excellent instructors. 

Gbo. Copb, 
County Superintendent. 
Nov. 12, 1855. 

XOHTOOKEBT OOTfVTT. 

To School Directors and Parents : 

The School Directors of the several School Dis- 
tricts of Montgomery county, are respectfully in- 
formed that copies of the School Laws of the State, 
including the supplement thereto passed at the last 
session of the Legislature, with the decisions of the 
State Superintendent, (new edition) as well as Blank 
Forms for the monthly Reports of Teachers, have 
been received. These are now ready for distribu- 
tion, and will be forwarded to the several districts 
at the earliest convenience. Should they, in any 
case, fail to reach their proper destination, supplies 
can be had by calling at the County Supennten- 
dent's office. In regard to the Teachers' Reports, 
it is respectfully urged upon the directors, that they 
will see that they are properly kept, and regularly 
furnished to the Secretary of the Board, to be filed, 
for inspection, as the law directs. Now that Blanks 
are furnished for the purpose, the reports should be 
careftilly and accurately kept. 

Inasmuch as a County Teachers' Association has 
been formed, which proposes to hold quarterly meet- 
ings, some of which will be continued during several 
days, it is also suggested to Directors that they will 
allow the attendence of the Teachers upon the same 
and give encouragement to them to do so. The ob- 
ject of these meetings is for mutual improvement in 
the different branches of study ; in the art of teach- 
ing, and for the discussion of such matters as relate 
to the interests of schools. As the general good is 
thus sought to be promoted, there wul be no loss to 
the public, but on the other hand a decided gain. 
The object of the Association then, is a worthy one, 
and should enlist the co-operation and sympathies of 
Directors. 

The undersigned also informs the Directors and 
Parents, that he has commenced visiting the several 
schools in the county, and will be so engaged during 
the winter. As it has been found, dunng the last 
year's experience, that one of the impediments in the 
way of deriving all the advantages that ought to flow 
from our common school system, is the want of a 
full co-operation on the part of all those concerned, 
he invites the same of Directors and especiidly of 
Parents. 

Notice will begivenofeach visit to the schools, and 
Driectors and Parents and all others interested in 
8chools,are respectfully invited to be present at them. 
An opportunity will thus be given for a personal con- 
ference with those concerned, in relation to the in- 
terests of the Schools. The Public Schools of the 
county, it is believed, as a whole have made sub- 
stantial progress during the past year, and are grad- 
ually assuming a very fair position, comparing favor- 
ably with those of other counties in the state. A 
full co-operation, on the part of all those having an 
interest in them, cannot fail to place them upon a 
proper basis. Tours respectfully, 

E. L. ACKEB, 

. Qnmtff Superintendent. 

HOEriiu rfBKKLATn) OOUHTY. 

The Teachers of Northumberland county are r©^ 
spectfully requested to meet at the Court House, ia 
Sunbury, on Tuesday, the 18th day of December, 
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Bozt, at 10 o'clock, A. M., for the purpose of organ 
ising a Teachers' Institute. The meeting is expect- 
ed to continne two or three days. It is earnestly 
hoped that all who possibly can, will be present. — 
The object of these Institates is, to giro teachers 
ao opportunity to compare their modes of teaching, 
and to improve each other in the art of teaching. 
Teacbers are requested to prepare essays, or short 
addresses on important subjects connected with edu- 
eatioo, as, for example, self-improvement ; the best 
mode of teaching Grammar, Geography, Arithmetic; 
and similar preparations, so that the exercises may 
be as interesting as possible. It is expected that 
addresses will be delivered on subjects connected 
with education and with teaching, every evening. 
The Superintendent will himself deliver one such ad- 
dress. Other citizens, ladies as well as gentlemen, 
are invited to attend all the exersises of the meet- 
ing. Let no teacher be absent from this meeting ; 
the expense will be but a few dollars to each teach- 
er, and perhaps not even that ; for the good citizens 
of Sunbury, as in some other places, may make ar- 
rangements to board the teachers in their families. 
Come one and all, and let us do all we can to furth- 
er the great and noble cause in which we are en- 
p^aged. — It was at first intended to hold this meet- 
ug during the holidays, but the State Association 
meets at that time in Philadelphia. 

J. J . BBnnCNSNYBEB, 

Co. Supt. of Common Schools. 



KEBGSB oomnr. 



Important to School Directors: 

The matter of selecting teachers for our common 
schools is one of the most important duties devolv- 
ing upon school directors. Under the old law, sub- 
committees were entrusted with this matter, as a 
general thing, but now the duty is one legitimately 
belonging to the directors of the several districts. 
At the time of the passage of the existing law, we 
doubted the propriety of the abolition of sub^dis- 
tricts, and the consequent abolition of sub-commit- 
tees, and we have seen nothing in the operation of 
the law as yet to change our opinion. Sub-commit- 
tees were useful in many respects, and we would re- 
commend to the directors of the large districts of 
our county, to appoint or request the people to se- 
lect sub-committees, and delegpate to them the pow- 
er to transact such business as formerly belonged to 
them. Although the law does not in terms author- 
ise directors to pursue such a course, we feel satisfied 
that they will be safe in pursuing it. Let sub-com- 
mittees actasf^;ents for directors, in selecting teach- 
ers, procuring fuel, repairing houses, &c., &c., and 
these matters will be attended to better than they 
are by directors. In districts where there are from 
nine to twice that number of schools, the labor aris- 
ing from the employment of teachers, procuring 
fuel, repairing houses, &c., is a matter of no small 
moment, and should not be required at the hands of 
six unpaid men, when the assistance of five times 
that number can be readily obtained. 

We would desire hereby to call the particular at- 
tention of those who mav be entrusted with the se- 
lection of teachers, to the importance of examining 
carefully the certificates of applicants for schools. — 
Do not suppose that the mere fact of an applicant's 
holding a certificate from the county superintendent, 
constitutes a sufiBcient warrant for his or her em- 
ployment in aay of the schools over which you may 
nave control. Temporay certificates are now issu- 
ed in a graded form, so tnat it is possible for an ap- 



plicant to hold one of these and yet be unfit to take 
charge of the most backward school in the county. 
Examine carefully the figures upon certificates, which 
are placed opposite the branches named in them. 

No. 1, opposite a particular branch represents 
that the holder of the certificate is very good, in 
that branch ; No. 2, good ; No. 3, middling ; No. 4, 
poor ; No. 5, very poor. Wherever the No.'s 4 and 
5 predominate in a certificate they indicate a respec- 
table grade of qualification but where No. lis found 
it is not intended that it should serve as a passport 
to a teacher's desk, to its possessor, but is rather 
intended to prevent him or her from assuming a po- 
sition which he or she is not prepared to occupy 
with profit to those interested. 

We have been led to make these remarks from 
the fact that, in too many instances, directors receive 
as prima faoie evidence of an applicant's competen- 
cy, the fact that he or she holds a certificate bear- 
ing the signature of the County Superintendent; not 
supposing that the certificate may on its face de- 
clare the possessor unqualified to teach. 

James C. Bkowk. 



CAXERIAOO. 

EDDCATIONAL SURVEY OF THE COUNTY. 
POPULinOK. 

Cambria county was setted, as her name indicates 
by a Welsh emigration, but since public improve- 
ments were surveyed and constructed, Irish and (Ger- 
mans have fiocked hither in great numbers. The 
population is about 18,000, — one-fourth of whom are 
Welsh, one-fourth Irish, one-fourth Germans, and 
the remaining fourth natives. 

REUOION. 

Some townships are almost entirely Catholic, 
while others are as nearly Protestant. I will give 
an example from the result of the last balloting for 
Canal Commissioner: nicholsok. flumbb. 

Allegheny, 7 243 

Washington, 13 313 

Cambria, 142 61 

Jackson, 107 13 

Munster, 1 122 

Summit, 71 

Loretto bor., 2 40 

Blacklick, 50 16 

Conemaugh, 126 24 

Carrol, 12 192 

From this statement it will be seen that religious 
feeling bears strongly on issues involving such princi- 
ples as characterized the last campaign, and that the 
religious character of the county is quite diverse in 
difierent localities, which operates strongly against 
the success of the Common School system. Not 
that the people are opposed to the system per se, 
but to the manner in which the law may possibly be 
administered by those having local autnority. 

RESOURCES. 

The Resources are diverse. On the lines of Bail- 
road, coal, wood, ties and labor are the sources 
of livelihood and wealth. In the southern portion 
of the county, the manufacture of pig iron and iron 
rails for railroads, secures and brings in the greater 
portion of her revenue. In the north and north east, 
lumbering is carried on to a considerable extent.— 
Some trade on the Susauehanna and its branches, 
while others trade at Jonnstown, Jeflerson and oth- 
er points of the Pennsylvania railroad. Throughout 
the county generally, agriculture is attended to mere 
or less. In this respect she compares with adjoin- 
ing counties. Ebensburg, the county seat, is sustaia 
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ed from the revenaes of Law, as are such places in 
most cases. 

SCHOOL& 

There are 130 school houses In the connty, usually 
20 by 24, and 8 feet story, with 8 windows and one 
door — frame and middling new. The seats are gen- 
erally placed around the wall with the pupils' backs 
to the teacher. Some houses have rougn desks. — 
Only two have finished desks ; — the Johnstown 
school, and the Cambria Iron Works school. There 
are few competent teachers, and a scarcity of any 
kind ; — often only one-^alf the requisite number of 
applicants. You will frequently find German, Welsh, 
Irish and Scotch children in the same school, who 
hare inherited and who bear alonr with them all the 
nationality and characteristics of their parents. — 
This operates ag^nst the prosperity of our schools, 
though I really belieTethat each sect has an exalted 
opinion of the great benefits of a Common School 
system. But each is afraid of another gaining the 
power and ascendency, and of thus making the sys- 
tem the means of rooting and grounding in the 
minds of youth, their own mvorite tenets. Hence, 
you will discover the difficulties I have to encounter. 
1 will reserve the Johnstown and Iron Works 
schools for another number. 

VILLAGES. 

These are generally located on or near the lines 
of Public Improvements. 



Johnstown, proper, 


3000 


Summit, 


500 


Conemaugh, 


2000 


Belsano, 


300 


Kernville, 


1000 


Halfway, 


500 


Ebensbnrg, 


1000 


Foot of 4, 


. 400 


Jeiferson, 


800 


Bens creek, 


300 


Cambria city, 


500 


Iron works, 


400 


Oarrolton, 


500 


Svlviana, 
Hornerstown, 


300 


Loretto, 


500 


200 


Munster, 


500 







The towns and villages contain about two-thirds 
of the inhabitants. Some of theae may!be over esti- 
mated. Johnstown, Conemaugh, Iron Works, Cam- 
bria City, Kernville and Hornerstown "are but part 
of one stupendous whole," and have inhabitants 
enough to entitle the whole to the term City. 

MINERALS. 

Cambria county, from end to end, possesses the 
best beds of iron ore and stone coal. Besides the 
bituminous, there are also large beds of cannel coal 
which promises to be a source of great profit to the 
proprietors. There is opened at Johnstown, a vein 
of Hydraulic cement, for which there is a great and 
increasing demand. The Iron business is carried on 
stronglv in our county, there being 8 or 9 furnaces 
in regular blast, some of great capacity ; and it is on 
account of the mineral advantages possessed, that 
we can now boast one of the largest iron Bail estab- 
lishments in the known world. 

SELECT SOHOOr^. 

The Catholic Church has three or four first class 
academies or seminaries in operation, under the 
charge of the Franciscan Brothers and Sisters of 
Mercy. One at Carrolton, one at Ebensburg, two 
at Loretto, and i>erhaps one at Munster. I visited 
the sisters school at Loretto and am impelled by duty 
and candor to place it in ihe catalogue of first-class 
seminaries. There are other academies and semina- 
ries, two in Johnstown, both of which were fiourish- 
ing during the last summer and present autumn. 

TEACHERS. 

We should give " tribute to whom tribute is due." 
Here I must send you the following catalogue of 
names of first class teachers. If I should miss or 
omit any, I will gladly correct the mistake in a future 



article : — Messrs. Barclay and Darrah, of Ebensbnrg, 
and H. Ely, of Jackson ; Misses Swank, Cunningw 
ham, Harbison, Callen, of Johnstown, and all t£i 
Sisters at Loretto. 

THE PAST. 

The Past of Cambria county has been rough and 
trying. The scenes incident to Pioneer life and 
public improvements, have been bravely borne and 
overcome. The earlier settlements and settlers 
would have compared with those of any inland coniw 
ty — Indiana, for instance — only for natural impedi- 
ments, as mountains, and inclemencies, and acciden- 
tal obstacles thrown in the way of social refinement, 
as the construction of canals, railroads, fumaceB« 
iron works, &c., &c. The heterogeneous mass of 
immigrants, bringing with them as they ever do, 
their national characteristics, prejudices and procliv- 
ities, prevents the necessary fusion, and retards tb« 
growth of social refinement and intercourse, in their 
infancy and incipiency. The past has witnessed 
much of energy and enterprise ; but the few have 
profitted at the expense of the many. 

THE PRESENT. 

In the present state of affairs society is not unlike 
an electric battery, charged and prolific for good 
or evil results, as it may be operated on. An undae 
excitement exists which should be cooled down by 
some conservative element; but the oil that is thrown 
in upon the political fire, only serves to increase the 
heat of party strife, and instead of producing a fuse, 
only serves to destroy with intense heat all fusible 
material. The Cambria ship is riding on a boister- 
ous sea, with a helm but without a pilot. How shall 
one get charge of it? Subdue this sectarian feeling, 
and the common school system will take root anew, 
grow apace, and bear fruit in abundance. The peo- 
ple are friends of the system. All that is needed is 
to quench this spirit of jealousy and inspire the peo- 
ple with one of confidence. 

THE FUTURE. 

Should politics take some new phase and bring 
about a reunion of the present repulsive elements, 
you may expect to see " Little Cambria " — " Pa- 
triotic Cambria" — the most vigilant and ardent and 
active friend of popular education. I am now real- 
ly a political notbing-arian, and am welcomed into 
the ranks of all parties, and hence have an opportu- 
nity of doing some good ; yet the results thus far are 
no better nor more full of promise, than if I spent mj 
time in a vain endeavor to mix oil and water. 

I have a word to say in favor of Cambria and her 
citizens. I love Cambria for her salubrious climate; 
but above this, I love her for her hospitable people; 
and the most I can do in reciprocation of many fa 
vers, now that I am closing this article, is to invoke 
on her inhabitants a permanent blessing. 

S. B. McCORMICK, 

Ontnty Superintendent. 
Johnstown^ November 22, 1855. 



ADAMS CO. 

To Directors : 

It is a source of just complaint on the part of 
Teachers in this county, that parents do not provide 
their children with the text books adopted. And, 
indeed, in a few districts the Directors nave been so 
remiss in duty that they have not selected a uniform 
series of text books. The law is imperative in its 
requirements, and it is an unpardonable abuse of the 
ofiBce not to select a series, and aid in the enforce- 
ment of its use alone in the schools. Teachers may 
then refuse to instruct children from any other than 
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the regpilar books. Tb« law is sotind and wholesome 
in this respect, and by a strict adherence to its re- 
qnirements much time is saved, to be devoted to ex- 
planation ; scholars are advanced more rapidly ; a 
laadable spirit of emulation is excited in the classes, 
and the whole school is inspired with new Ufe and 
vigor. Directors should therefore use their influ- 
ence over parents to induce them to provide their 
children with the proper books, and thus aid the 
Teacher in introducing a uniformity. Opposition is 
met with from parents, whom, at times, stem neces- 
sity compos to oppose a change of books, and they 
can truthfully plead poverty as an excuse for dere- 
liction. Again, obstinacy, and a feeling opposed to 
a supposed dictation and interference with their so 
called inalienable rights, render some averse to any 
change in or suggestion about books. But by the 
proper exertions on the part of Directors, this oppo- 
sition can be overcome and a healthy and uniform 
tone produced in the schools. The Teacher some- 
times has not the moral courage to refuse to give a 
child instrnctioUt When he does not procure the prop- 
er books, and in such cases it reouires the interpo- 
sition of Directors, who lAould feel it to be their in- 
cumbent duty to enforce a submission to the law, 
without fear, favor, or affisction. 

Another matter, I wish to bring to the notice of 
the different Boards of Directors, and ask for its 
unanimous approval. We have in Adams county, a 
County ** Teachers' Association," which has already 
partly aided in elevating our schools. Its object is 
the improvement cf the Teachers, for which you 
must all admit there is much room. There is no 
one so perfect in any business but what he can im- 
prove. And whatever tends to improve the Teach- 
ers, in the same degree improves the schools. You 
should cheerfally encourage any association which 
will enlarge their capacity to teach. It is said bv 
the wise man of Scripture, that as " iron sharpenetb 
iron, so the countenance of man sharpeneth tnat of 
his fellow.'* Bv bringing the Teachers togetheri 
and affording them an opportunity of discussing 
and hearing discassed, the methods of teaching the 
various brftnches, and of disciplining the school, im- 
proves them, and through them, your schools incal- 
enlably. This association met twice last winter, 
and had a meeting which lasted 3 days last month, 
and the meeting was one of great interest and ben- 
efit to the teachers who attended. 

But the excuse on the part of some Teachers, for 
not attending, is, that they cannot, in consequence 
of the inadequacy of their salaries, afford to spend 
the time and money in attending these meetings. — 
They are generally willing to attend them, if Direc- 
tors will grant them the time they thas spend. This 
reasonable request should be acceded to by every 
Board in the county. Some Boards have been thus 
liberal and this feeling should be universal. The 
School Department, seeing the advantage of such 
combination of effort, recommends this, and I urge 
its universality. The association will meet on the 
first Thursday of February next, and continue in 
session 3 days, and it is hoped that every Board in the 
county will, before that time, pass a resolution grant- 
ing those 3 days to their Teachers who will attend, 
and urge their general attendance. The Teachers 
and districts will be amply repaid. Teachers, too, 
Aould use their influence to accomplish this. It is 
a reasonable request^ andlone which every Board, 
which has the interests of its schools in view, wfll 
grant D. Wills. 

OeUysburg, Nov, 15, 18^5. 



WABHDrOTOll 00. 

To the School Directors of Canton District: 

Gbntlbickn : — I have visited, as Superintendent, 
all the schools in operation in year District, and take 
this method of making to you some suggestions in 
relation to the same, which it is hoped may be of pub* 
lie benefit. This communication is made thus early 
(before all the schools are taken up) in order to re< 
medv existing difficulties, and prevent, as fas as pes- 
siable, an imprudent expenditure of public money. 

You will recollect, that A. M. Gow and myself 
were favored, last year, with the opportunity of ad- 
dressing vou publicly upon the subject of School re- 
fonn, and of pointing out to you certain things es- 
sential to that object. 

I have been gratified to find that, in accordenoa 
with these su^^tions, an improvement was made 
upon School House No. 5, near Mr. Gabby's. The 
improvement consisted in shutting up three wind- 
ows on the north side of the house, arranging the 
seats and benches, extending a class boaidof20feet 
along the nt>rth side, and furnishing the house with 
a set (8 in number] of Fowles' outline maps. The 
whole cost of this, the Superintendent supposes 
would not exceed twenty dollars; and has already 
been amply repaid in the superior advancement ana 
instruction of the pupils in Uiat schooL The Direc- 
tors, no doubt have, in their viiitatiom, been gratifi« 
ed with the results. The Superintendent examined 
this school, partkularly in Geography and Arithme* 
tic, and was stmck with the proficency already made : 
a proficiency that doubtless will be still more mark- 
ed, as the teacher himself improves in the use of 
these important appliances. 

Tho Superintendent is required by the State De« 
partment to report particulars in relation to the 
School Houses he may visit.^ Among these are the 
following : — *' Locations, play groun&, shade trees, 
wood.or coal houses, privy, distance water is brought, 
distance to the nearest dwelling, the materials of the 
school house, dimension, &c. — ^These are only ,a 
small portion of the returns required, and in refer* 
ence to these, the Superintendent is compelled to 
say of four out of seven in Canton, that they ate 
badl^ constructed — have no play ground except the 
public road — ^no shade — no coal house — no privv— 
and are built upon rejected ground, or that which is 
fit for nothing else, and Is therefore received and ap* 
propriated for school houses. 

This is, however, no fault of the present Directors^ 
as thev were long since built ; and there is no doubt 
that the new ones, when huilt, will be grately im- 
proved, as there are a number of modern barns in 
Canton township, which individnallv are worth more 
than the aggregate of all the school houses in the dis- 
trict. It 18 true these barns are vary necessary and 
important for the housing of stock and of agricultu- 
ral productions; but it would be well to remember 
that the education of the children who are to inher* 
it this property, is at least, as important as the 
care of produce and live stock. 

It remains to speak of the other schools in the 
district, and of these the report must be any thins but 
favorable. Four teachers are employed and all of 
them seem disposed to do their duty ; and all, it is 
thought, possess sufficient ability to enable them to 
do so. "So. 6 has been open for about three weeks, 
but as yet, only 10 or 12 scholars have made their 
appearance, though it Is supposed there are about 
40 pupils to be instructed. The house is 27 by I£L 
cut up into windows so as to preclude extended 
black-boards; has black-board enough for two to 
work at ; no maps ; no other appliances, and no 
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prospect of any. No teacher, however well qualifi- 
ed or disposed, ean do himself or pupils Justice un- 
der such circumstances. Indeed, it may be said of 
this and four other schools in the District, that the 
money paid the teachers, m very liule better than tkrc wn 
away, and all for the want of the repairs and alter- 
ations of the school houses, and the furnishing of 
them with necessary appliances. School No. 6 is 
little if any better off. There had been an attempt 
to blacken a part of the walls; but the whole is ai- 
lapidated. The house is about 18 by 24 feet, and 9 
feet ceiling, with ten windows ; unvontilated except 
by broken windows, (I counted 20 rifle shots through 
the glass of one of them,] and has never been white- 
washed ; the walls scriboled over ; and all in bad 
order. No. 7, the log school house, is still worse ; 
has one little blackboard, and no other appliances. 
The writing benches around the walls ; seats at the 
writing benches 18 inches high, and without backs ; 
most of the seats too high for children to touch the 
floor with their feet ; house is 21 by 22 ; 8 feet ceil- 
ing, and no mode for ventilation. No. 2 is in size, 
18 by 26, 8 feet ceiling, and has a new blackboard at 
one end ; writing benches around the walls, as in 
No. 7 : so that the pupil faces the wall when writing. 
The benches for writmg, 34 inches high; and the 
benches to sit at them, 22 inches in height. The 
veiy genius of mis-construction could not have made 
them more absurdly inconvenient. Think of placing 
children to write or cipher at a bench 6 inches high- 
er than a common table, sitting upon a bench 22 
inches high, so that their feet cannot touch the floor 
and their seats without backs, — and thus to be occu« 
pied for hours together, and you have an idea of the 
sehool furniture and conveniences of Nos. 7 and 2, 
and some of the others are very little better. 
Now, gentlemen, a judicious application of the 

Srice of one month's tuition to the alteration of 
lese houses, and for necessary apparatus for teach- 
ing, would enable the several teachers to afford 
double the instruction they now do, to speak with- 
in .bounds. 

As at present organized and conducted, the salary 
of the teacher is, we repeat it, little better than 
thrown away. The directors, we know, are all ac- 
tive business men, and have little or no time to de- 
vote to these improvements. If they have not, we 
suggest that the teachers themselves or some neigh- 
bor immediately interested, be permitted to make the 
improvements. The windows on one side of the 
house should be removed; the vacancies filled up 
and plastered over; a blackboard or the plaster 
blacked, as the case may be, extended the whole 
length ; the seats and benches altered where neces- 
sary, and a set of outline maps furnished to each 
school. These improvements would last for years and 
be the means of doubling and tripling the instruc- 
tion for the same amount of money. As we have 
before said, under present circumstances it is not 
the fault of the teacners, that the pupils learn little 
else than to hate the school and disfigure the house. 
In conclusion, I would say one word as to health. 
There is not a school house in the district that it is 
really safe to crowd thirty or forty children into. — 
They are comparatively small ; low in the ceiling ; 
unventilated, and heated by a coal stove placed in 
the centre. In such a school room the air very soon 
loses its vitality and becomes unfit for respiration; 
and many a doctor's bill is the inevitable result of 
this ill-judged parsimony in the construction of the 
school Louse. Yours Respectfully, 

John L. Gow, Cb. Sup*t. 
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CUMBEBLAKB CO. TEACHEB8' QTSTITUTK 

The Cumberland county Teachers' Institute will 
meet at Mechanicsburg, on Tuesday, the 25th day 
of December, at 10 o'clock, A. M. 

The following subjects will be discussed by those 
whose names are attaehed, and by any others who 
feel disposed. 

Orthography— G. F. Cain, M. Hale, J. P. Rhoads, 
W. Cavanaugh, D. Shelly. 

Reading— -J. S. Hostetter, J. Hensel, J. Hinkel, 
J. P. Laverty, S. K. Heiges. 

Writing— J. Hinkel, W. B. Shoemaker, J. Wag- 
goner. 

Mental Arithmetio— A. M*Elwain, D. F. Miller, 
J. Senseman. 

Written Arithmetic — S. Eckels, EL Atherton, M. 
Beekheimer, J. Watson. 

Geography— S. Bixler, L. Mundor( S. Coover, J. 
Heagy, W. B. Bigler. 

Grammars—Etymology—^. W. Reynolds, B. Nick« 
ey, M. Weakley, S. P. Goodyear. 

Grammar — Syntax — A. M'Elwain, H. J. Zinn, J« 
B. Rebuck, W. Kirkpatrick. 

Algebra— M. Friese^D. J. Williams, S. B. Heiges, 
D. Eckels, T. W. Maurice. 

Yocal Music— G. W. Reynolds, M. Morrett, J. 
A. Gilmore, S. M. Kenyon, John Shaeffer. 

School Govemment>---d. Bixler, J. A. Gilmore, S. 
M. Kenyon, John Shaeffer. 

Yentuation of School Rooms — ^D. K. Noell, F. 
Warner, D. M'Cauley. 

The best disposition of the funds of the Institute 
— D. Eckels, G. Swartz, T. W. Maurice, E. James, 
D. Shelly, John Laverty, J. Thompson, H. Brech* 
bill. 

The necessary Apparatus for a School Room — J. 
S. Hostetter, J. Senseman, John Moore, D. E. Kast, 
J. O. Hail, J. W. Clark, J. K. Beidler, Jas. M'Kee- 
han. 

The daily preparation of the Teacher — J. Lloyd, 
A. M. Sa^er, V. J. Reber, C. J. Ringwalt, D. J. 
Williams, b. Shunberger. 

The Co-Education of the Sexes— G.W. Reynolds, 
H. Brechbill, J. S. Hostetter, J. Hensel, J. Shriver, 
J. N. Mourer. 

The best method of teaching scholars cleanly ha- 
bits, and the punishment to be inflicted on those 
who do not keep themselves cleanly— J. C. Kling, 
J. Hinkel, S. M. Kenyon. 

Should history, philosophy, physiology, moral 
science, astronomy, geometry, mensuration, survey- 
ing, &c., be taught in our common schools, — D. K. 
Noell, M. Sawyer, G. F. Cain, A. M'Elwain, James 
M*Keehan. 

The propriety of establishing a County Normal 
School— J. P. Rhoads, W. H. Shoemaker, H. J. 
Zinn, J. Shaeffer, D. Shelly. 

The committee would recommend (if suitable) that 
Teachers would bring some of their pupils with them, 
and exhibit their modes of teaching the several 
branches through them. 

The following named ladies are appointed to read 
essays on the foregoing subjects : 

A. P. AUen, E. M. Kenyon, M. Phillips, A. Wolf; 
H. E. Fleming, C. J. Carmony, E. J. tfeistline, H. 
M. Whisler, A. Brown, M. Laverty, M. E. Cain. 

November 7, 1856. « 
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BAVPHDI CO. TBA.CHEB8' OOH VJUTIOV. , 

The School Teachers of Daaphin county met in 
oonTention in the State street school hoase, Har- 
risbnrgfOn Saturday, November 17, to organize a 
Teachers* Association. There were a considerable 
number in attendance, and a more intellectual look- 
ing body of men we have seldom seen assembled on 
any occasion. The session was opened with an ap- 
propriate praver by Bev. B. B. w augh, after which 
H. C. Hickok, Esq., Deputy State Superintendent 
of Common Schools, delivered a brief address, set- 
ting forth the great necessity of the movement. The 
oonvention was then temporarihr organized by ap- 
pointing the County Superintendent, Mr. S. D. In- 
gram, President; Mr. Shellenberger and Mr. C. 
fickels, Yice Presidents ; and Messrs. Eyster and 
Sazton, Secretaries. A committee of five was ap- 
pointed to draft and report a constitution; after 
which, at the suggestion of Mr. Hiekok, the Presi- 
dent called upon l^rof. Waugh, of the *' Pennsylva- 
nia Female College," who responded in a neat and 
practical address, at the conclusion of which the oon- 
Tention took a recess until two o'clock, when the 
members re-assembled, and proceeded to organise a 
Teachers' Association by aiclopting a Constitution 
and electing officers for the ensuing year. Gov. Pol- 
lock being introduced by a committee appointed for 
that purpose, was received with due respect and in- 
vited to the President's stand, when he proceeded 
to address the Convention in his usual impressive 
and eloquent manner, in relation to the great inter- 
ests of I^opular Education, and the duties and re- 
sponsibilities of Teachers. At the conclusion of the 
address, a resolution was adopted, complimenting 
Gov. Pollock for his interest and efforts in behalf of 
the canse of education, and inviting him to visit, as 
far as practicable, the various public schools in Har- 
risburg and throughout the county. After the 
transaction of some further business, the Associa- 
tion adjourned. — Pa, 2'elegraph, 

nrouvA CO. vobmal school. 

[We see by the published list in the Indiana co. 
papers, that the Normal School recently closed, in 
that county, was largely attended. The catalogue 
presents the handsome aggregate of 38 females and 
70 males — ^in all 108. This Normal effort seems to 
to have made the most happy impression, as maybe 
seen from the following resolutions, highly compli- 
mentary to the County Superintendent, Mr. Boll- 
man, and no lesif so to the talented gentlemen asso- 
ciated with him in the school : — En.] 

Wh^seas, a Normal School has been raised up 
and made to flourish in Indiana County, in the midst 
not only of a chilling apathy towards all education- 
al advancement, but of active opposition arrayed 
against all improvement in the culture of the youthr 
ful faculties ; and whereas this school has been 
brought into existence, cherished and sustained, by 
the disinterested and indefatigable energy and per- 
severance of S. P. Bollman, our county superin- 
tendent, until the most satisfactory proofs have 
been afforded, of the incalculable untility of this 
School, therefore, 

JieMohed, That we the pupils of the Indiana Coun- 
ty Normal School, hereby express our gratitude to 
our superintendent, for his unwearying labors in be- 
half of education generally, and particularly for the 
improvement of teachers, and the system of teaching 
kc. 



lUsolvedt That we hereby tender our hearty thanks 
to all the teachers who have been connected with 
this our institution, inasmuch as they have manifies- 
ted their interest in our institution and its success, 
by their continued exertions put forth by night and 
day. 

The following is a complete list of the pupils who 
attended the Indiana County Normal School. Quite 
a number were in attendence during the entire term 
and the majority from one to three weeks of the 
term. 

Armagh — N. McCartney. 

Armstrong— A. W. McCollough, S. M. Davis, 
Isreal Thomas, J. Miller. 

Blacklick — James McCrea, T. D. Ewing, Isreal 
Bankin. 

Brushvalley — John Evans, John Martin, B. B. 
George, Alex. Mcbeth, T. S. Bobertson. 

Burrell — Bichard Wallace. 

Cherry Tree — Harriet Armstrong, B. D. B. Por- 
er, Nancy A. Gamble. 

Cherry;Hill — Mary J. Hamilton, Catharine Howe. 

Centre— Joseph Laughlin, Wm. C. Stewart, Wil- 
liam Rough, J. D. Stewart, Martin Simpson, John 
A. Virtue, S. W. Simpson, M. J. Hammiil, Wil- 
liam Pedicord, James Lucas, Mary T. Allison, 
Elizabeth Allison. 

Conemangh — B. A. Wilson, Andrew Getty, J. S. 
Templeton, A. C. Temoleton, J. F. Moon. 

Eldersridge — M. A. Nesbit, Sarah J. Shearer. 

Greenville — P. D. Arihurs, J. B. Laughery, 
Elizabeth Todd. 

Indiana — Joseph Plude, Samuel Wolf, John A. 
Keslar, David Wilson, J. C. Donelly, A. C. Patter- 
son, D. S. Porter, H. H.' Shaffer, Bob't. P. Beed, 
Nancy W. Kelly, Adeline L. Domey, Sarah Mc- 
Claren, Mary Tinthoff, Sarah S. Simpson. 

W. Lebanon — Kate McGaugh, S. E. Harrison. 

N. Mahoning— Bobert Hammiil, Josiah Work, 
David Warner. 

S. Mahoning— J. W. McCure. 

E. Mahoning— J. S. Stuchell, A. D. Bichardson, 
Nancy T. Allison, Bebecca J. Griflith. 

Mechanicsburg— Eliza W. Loughery. 

Mitchells MilFs— J. L. O'Niel. 

Pine— John S. Coy, Henry Strong. 

Bayne— Jacobs Crops, E. C. Kinter, Wm. M. 
Bay, J. N. Adams, J. K. Hanison. 

Shelocta— E. C. McCollough, H. B. Miller, M. S. 
Speedy, Martha A. Patterson. 

Washington — Andrew H. Diven, John Clowes, 
J. H. McEwen, David Mahon, G. J. McHenry, John 
Bothell, Louisa M. Diven, Jane M. Carroll. 

Wheatfield— Elvira McCartney, Thomas GrifBth, 
Sarah Ann Skiles, Mary J. Palmore. 

Westmoreland— Mary A.Mathews, Mary J. Trim- 
ble. 

White— N. C. Barclay, Charles B. Beed, C. Wig- 
gins, Walter Bell, J. Evans Myres, Andrew Inger- 
soil, Joseph T« Beck, John S. Suiter, John McLain, 
Mm7 J. Moorhead, Eliza Adair, Jacintha Beed, 
Susan Ferguson. 

Tonng— T. B. Ewing, James Gray, Mary Lowry. 



XU0HSB8> mnroTE ov bitgu oouvtt. 
The Ediicaiianal Convention. — ^The Teachers' In- 
stitute of Bucks County, which held a convention 
last week commencing on Monday, and terminating 
on Friday evening, was well attended throughout^ 
and its proceedings were of a highly interesting and 
instructive character. — ^There were in all about a 
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hundred teachera in attendance, male and femaloi 
from different parts of the county. Thev evinced a 
laodable determination to be benefitted hy the ex- 
ercises and proceedings of the Institute, and no 
doubt returned home to their respective schools, to 
resume their duties in the school room, with a bet- 
ter heart and much improved by the many and 
learned discourses which they had an opportunity of 
listening? to, and by the interchange of sentiment 
among their fellow teachers. The able and instruc- 
tive teachings of the distinguished strangers from 
abroad — from such men as Prof. Stoddard, Dr. 
Grimshaw and Prof. Sandbrs — were rich treats to 
our communitv^and aside from the teachers present, 
attracted full houses of attentive and appreciative 
audiances. — ^The citizens of Dovelstown generally 
caught the inspiration and joined in the proceedings 
of the convention with heart and hand, or favored 
the sessions of the Institute with their presence. 
The Institute was also very ably addressea by our 
own townsmen Judge Chapman and Georob Lkar, 
Esq., encouraging and urging the teachers to per- 
severe in their good work. 

The methods of teaching recommended by the 
gentlemen alluded to were entirely diiSsreot from 
those generally followed in country schools, under 
the old system, and were of a nature so easily com- 

Srehended, and reduced to practice, — each branch 
eing practically illustrated by thespeaker^that the 
advantages of such a reformed mode of teaching must 
be apparent to the dullest understanding. The re- 
marks of Prof. Stoddard upon School Government 
were particuUiry good, and were listened to with the 
deepest interest on the part of teachers. Mental 
exercises were recommended and enforced upon the 
minds of every one present, to the exclusion of the 
formulas and fixed rules laid down for every branch 
of stndv in the schools of former days. The sub- 

Iects of Physiology and Hygiene were ably treated 
>y Dr. Grimshaw, and those of Orthography, Read- 
ing and Singing by ProC Sakdkrs. Attention was 
directed to the teaching of Geography by oral in- 
struction as much as possible, and by encouraging 
scholars to draw maps and sketches of the countries 

Sassed over. Some correctly drawn and elegantly 
nished maps, the productions of the pupils of a 
teacher present, were disolayed in front of the gal- 
lery. Every branch ofeaucation taught in our com- 
mon schools was discussed and analvzed, and the du- 
ties of teachers iblly explained by the lecturers and 
the able Chairman of the Association, whose inter- 
est in the good work seemed to be undivided and 
untiring. 

The interest which has thus been manifested in 
the cause of education must be productive of the 
best results. It shows that our people are alive to 
the importance of the subject, and are ready to en- 
courage any movement in this enterprise. Teachers 
who have heretofore been working single handed, are 
brought together and shown that they do not stand 
alone — that their profession is a lofty one — are im- 
pressed with the importance of treading carefully 
»mong the immortal minds committed to the irtrai- 
ning and instruction. Directors are induced to 
take a greater interest in the schools, and parents 
are reminded of their duties to their children and 
to the teacher of their schools. In short — these In- 
stitutes are destined to work a great change — a 
great reform in Common School Education. We 
hope that we may have many such meetings as the 
one just closed, and that the good feeling engend- 
ered by the commingling together of teachers, the 



representatives of the schools and people from di-f 
ferent parts of our county, may continue unbroken 
througn a lapse of many years. 

The citizens of Dovlestown are entitled to many 
thanks for the cordial welcome they extended to the 
teachers of the county, and the hospitality shown to- 
wards the female teachers present, all of whom were 
entertained during their stay with us free of charge. 
Private houses were thrown open, with a good will 
and friendly spirit. 

We AJiB ivDBBTSD to the kindness of a lady teach* 
er present, for the following interesting and correct 
svDopsis of the mos<^important subjects discussed at 
the institute last week :^Buck$ Co. IrUelUgencer. 

General EdneaHon o ^ Tecu^iers, by Prof. Stoddard. 
In every seienee, said tiie Professor, those who attain 
celebri^ and perfection, if indeed the latter can ever 
be attained in our knowledge of this wondrous world, 
where every step brings to our view new truths, for 
truth is ever beautiful, must go through with a thor- 
ough eourse of training; — ^bat how is it in our profes- 
sion? How many of us have ever looked upon 
teaching as a science T Are we not thrown unarmed 
into the arena where we are to labor, and left to 
struggle with our ignorance and imperfections at 
best we may, trying hasardous, and many times fa> 
tal experiments, not upon ourselves only, (for in 
that case the evils would be far less,) but we have 
a vast mass of mind and matter, easily influenced, 
quick to receive and retain, and upon this mighty 
mass of humanity we wreak our ignorance. He had 
studied carefully the A rt of Teaching, as given by 
the best American and European authors, and still 
felt that he was sadly deficient in necessary know- 
ledge upon the subject ; but fortunately for us, we 
had everything to incite and encourage us in pursu- 
ing this all important branch of our education as 
Teachen. 

Mental ArithmeHCf by Prof. Stoddard. — ^Those 
operations of the mind which are carried on with 
the view of arriving at definite^and logical conclu« 
sions, should be as concise as possible, merely as a 
saving of time. To know a fact and to be able to 
tell it, are two things as widely diflferent as night 
and day. Each faculty of the mind is given us, not 
to mutilate, but to develop and perfect. Mental 
Arithmetic is perhaps better calculated to develop 
the faculties tuan any other scienee, for truth lies 
near us. Never, said the Professor, permit yourself 
to give an arithmetical solution carelessly. Mind, 
like matter, is easily injured, and slow in recovering 
from that injury. 

The method which Prot S. adopts, is so great aa 
innovation upon the old system, that, to very manv, 
it seems startling and impracticable; but by careful- 
1 V listening to this gentleman's manner of treating 
the subject of quantities, its advantages are so nu-> 
merous and apparent, that it recommends itself, not 
only to every teacher, but to every person of reflect- 
ing mind. Professor S. teaches not isolated things^ 
but facts, principles, and unfailing truths, by requi* 
ring from everv pupil the reproduction of each ques- 
tion without the book, and insisting upon a propev 
position of the vocal organs in giving them. Math- 
ematics, physiology, and grammar are taught at the 
same time ; this is indeed a new testament in the art 
of teaching mathematics, and one sadly needed in 
this particular branch, which, although without 
doubt the most important of anr science taught in 
our common schools, is yet bound down to hackneyed 
forms, and dim and foggv rules, and is attained 
by but a small proportion of the pupils. Fortunate- 
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ly for the teacben of Bucks coanty, the^ have bad 
for the past week the benefit of careful instractioD, 
close analysis, and logical reasoning. The advan- 
tages to be derived are incalculable, both to teach- 
ers and their pupils, which latter object every con- 
scientious teacher must desire and strive for. 

PhyMiciogy, by Dr. Qbimsbaw.— *' Know thyself/' 
said the lecturer, is an injnnction as seldom obeyed 
as any other. We often go diving about among ab- 
stractions and theories, tasking our brainp and bod- 
ies, paying no more attention to the machinery with 
which we are performing all the labor, than if it nev- 
er entered into calculation. This is an absurdity. — 
What would we think of a mechanic who would neg- 
lect his tools until they became unfitted by rust for 
use, or the manufacturer who, bv carelessness in 
management, should permit valuable machinery to 
be mined ? How can we, how dare we, rush blindly 
on, in defiance of all physiological laws ? The study 
of Physiology need not be an abstruse thing. The 
bones of demestic animals are easily procured, and 
that which appeals to the eye is much more easily 
retained in the memory than that which is given in 
mere words. Use the blackboard in pursuing this 
study, as in every and anything else. The reason 
we go to school forever, without knowing anything, 
is because we do not commence properly. 

Practical Arithmetic, by Professor Stoddard. — 
Much of the difficulty which attends the solution of 
those questions which occur in the more advanced 
classes, arises from the fact that both teachers and 
pupils, instead of commencing with the simple prin- 
ciples, are impatient to arrive at conclusions, and 
therefore jump at them. The Professor gave some 
curious illustrations of illogical reasoning, and the 
readiness with which a ^fluent speaker may present 
an absurdity, so disguised that it will defy detection 
without close scrutiny. He gave many useful hints 
upon the best manner of conducting arithmetical 
exercises, and the great importance of close atten- 
tion, quietness of manner, ease, and conciseness of 
language. 

IMmaryVeography.hj Mr. Pbrktvs.— In this, as 
in the science of Arithmetic, many new facts were 
communicated. The forcing process was pretty se- 
verely handled. The lecturer said it was an absur- 
dity to attempt compressing into one small volume. 
Ethnology, Zoology, History aqd Geography, and it 
was an inhuman torture to require young pupils to 
study these condensed monstrosities. Those works 
called Primary Geographies, and intended for the 
use of young pupils, should never be placed in their 
hands, as thev are only a condensed synopsis of 
more extended works, and totally unfit for youthful 
learners. The error in teaching Geography, is load- 
ing a child's memory with mere arbitrary definitions. 
Young children do not receive their early impres- 
sions in this manner ; far from it, they are merely 
shown the object and told its name. W hen they en- 
ter the school room, this order (so consistent with 
the nature of the child, and so beautifully adapted 
to its comprehension,) is almost invariably overtur- 
ned, and a system substituted tending to blunt the 
perceptive faculties, and dull the investigating pow- 
ers. Mr. P. urged the use of much drawing on the 
blackboard, not crowding the mind with names, but 
merely giving the correct outlines. He did not 
wish to speak disparagingly of any works upon Ge- 
ography, but thought it important that this waste 
of memory, should, ifpo8sible,be avoided and nothing 
but those facts retaiued which will be of practical 
use. 



Art of Teaching, by Prof. Stoddard. After giv* 
ing the solution of a difficult arithmetical problem, 
the Professor proceeded to speak of the importance 
of what are called ol^'ect4essons, — ^the bringing of any 
object before a class of pupils. The Professor used 
glasd for an illustration, questioning them as to its 
properties and qualities, and if an advanced class, 
its composition, manner of making, dates, discovery, 
etc., drawing the attention of the pupils by degreee 
to the myriad of curious facts in natural history, and 
endeavoring by well timed questions, to elicit all 
their information upon the subject. As severe a 
course of studies as he ever went turough,was teaching 
a little pupil to read and oreparing himself to answer 
the many questions whicn the lesson suggested to 
her mind. He urged upon teachers the necessity 
of keeping the mind awake, and gave many examples 
of the power of the teacher's example, and the rapid- 
ity witn which the quick intuition of the child de- 
tects every varietv of manner in the teacher. At 
the conclusion, tne President related an amusing 
anecdote of the ignorance of an eminent legal gen- 
tleman, of the habits of our domestic fowls, proving 
conclusively that a goose is not always a feathered 
hiped. 

CirculaHon of the Blood, by Dr. Nexdhax. — A fuH 
explanation of this was given, and the necessity of 

a full supply of pure air was conclusively proved. 

Teachers were recommended to give a recess of a 
few minutes every hour, in order to give the pupils 
an opportunity of exercising their limbs and obtain- 
ing pure air. 

TTie School House, by Dr. Grimshaw. — The Doctor 
gave a capital burlesque upon the school house, as 
it is placed upon cross roads; for the community, 
acting in accordance with a comical kind of logic« 
that if one road is good, two must be better, and so 
on ad infinitum, with a view probably, to striking 
out something new. A curious fact which came un- 
der the Doctor's observation was, that trees never, 
by any freak of nature, grow near a school house. — 
Into these shadeless, dingy, uncomfortable dens, chil- 
dren are thrust, and are tortured, driven, dwarfed, 
stultified in soul and body, till the wonder is, not 
that they do not learn, but that they ever do strug- 
gle through, and come out with any definite ideas. 
In most cases, the minds of these graduates (7) from 
cross-roads are like Chelsea Hospital, filled with 
broken limbs of ideas, fragments of fact, and hob- 
goblins of ideas. Shame on this barbarous manner 
of instruction in this boasted nineteenth century. 

School Architecture. — Dr. A. H. Grimshaw lec- 
tured on Tuesday evening on District Schools as 
they are and as they ought to be; and we are sorry 
it was not possible for every parent and School Di- 
rector in the county to hear this lecture. It was a 
practical, plain discourse and directly to the point. 
The lecturer first alluded to the great magnitude of 
the subject of Education — that in importance it far 
outreached any political question ever agitated in 
this country. A thorough system of popular edu- 
cation, so perfected as to educate the masses of our 
country, would depopulate our prisons and alms- 
houses, render unnecessary, to a great degree, tem- 
perance societies and reform associations. The for- 
lorn and dilapidated condition generally of country 
school houses — their unfavorable location, often in 
a swamp, generally on a high barren ridge, distant 
from trees and shade, without play grounds, and al- 
most invariably on a road or at a cross roads, where 
children can have the full advantage of dirt, mud 
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and all the interruptions and annoyance from cattle 
and carriages passing along the road — ^were dv^elt 
on with great force. The architecture of our school 
houses was also alluded to, and the deficiencies and 
defects of our school houses pointed out. Unfortu- 
nately for us there was too much truth in the re- 
marks of the speaker. But we hope there is a bet- 
ter day dawning, when the architecture of school 
houses will receive more attention. 



TJKIOH AHB SHTDEB TSACHEB8' IK8TITUTS. 

In pursuance of previous notice, a large number 
of the Teachers of Union and Snyder counties, con- 
vened in Ellas church, Mifflinburg, Union county, 
on the aflernoon of Tuesday, November 6, for the 
purpose of organizing a Teachers' Institute, having 
for Its obiect the improvement and elevation of our 
public schools and the promotion of education in 
general. 

Mr, Heckendom, Superintendent of the two coun- 
ties was called to the chair, and Mr. L. Anspach 
chosen Secretary. An Executive Committee ap- 
pointed, composed of Messrs. Allison, Kleckner, 
and Chambers to prepare business of the Conven- 
tion, and a Committee, consisting of Messrs. Gundy, 
Omo and Cronmiller, to draft a Constitution and 
By-Laws for the permanent organization of the In- 
stitute. 

The President, said the object in organizing an 
Institute, was to call together the Teachers of the 
county for the purpose of interchanging sentiments 
on the different methods of teaching the branches in 
our public schools. The want of such an organiza- 
tion had been felt by all, and it was to supply this 
want, that they had met. 

He was happy to see so large a number present, 
and hoped their deliberations and intercourse would 
prove both pleasant and profitable. The duties of 
the Teacher were four fold ;-i-first the duties which 
he owes to the parents ; secondljr the duties to his 
fellow Teachers ; thirdly the duties to his scholars ; 
and lastly the duties to nimself. 

He dwelt at some length on the responsibility 
resting upon the teacher and the obligations he was 
under, to qualify himself to discharge those du- 
ties, with benefit to his school and honor to himselt 
This was the proper way of elevating the Profession, 
and of creating and awakening that interest, which 
roust overcome all the difficulties and opposition, 
with which the system of public instruction had to 
eontend. 

The meeting then adjourned till 7^ o'clock, P. M. 

EVENIKO SESSION. 

The Convention met at the appointed time, and 
the Choir attached to the Church, under the direc- 
tion of Dr. C. Fisher, favored the audience with their 
" soul cheering strains." Prayer was then offered by 
the Rev. E. Keiffer, after which the Convention was 
addressed by Mr. Yocnm. He remarked, that every 
age and nation had its peculiar characteristics, and 
adverted in an eloquent manner, to the proud pre- 
eminence, which the present era occupies in com- 
parison to all preceding ones; which superiority 
was chiefly to be attributed to the superior facilities 
afforded by our Common School System, for acquir- 
ing a liberal and practical education. 

The Rev. J. J. Reimensnyder, Supjerintendent of 
Northumberland county, being then introduced, de- 
livered a very appropriate and excellent address on 
^e system of Public Schools, as existing amon^ us ; 
he referred to the opposition against which the friends 
of the system had hitherto to contend ; but he was 



happy to congratulate the friends of our schools that 
a more auspicious day was beginning to dawn on the 
Institution, as one of the signs of the times. He 
referred them to the organization of Teachers' In- 
stitutes, throughout the State, thus ^ving character 
to the profession and qualifying the Teachers to dis- 
charge their duties in such a manner that most re- 
commend the schools to the community and enlist its 
zealous support and co-operation. 

Benediction by Rev. J. Grier. 

Adjourned to meet on Wednesday morning at B^ 
o'clock. 

WEDNESDAY MORNING. 

The exercises were opened with prayer by the Rev. 
Mr. Height, Superintendent of Perry county. The 
President announced that the first business was, to 
discuss the different methods of teaching the Alpha- 
bet, Orthography and English Grammar. 

The various modes of teaching those branches, 
adopted by the members, created quite an animated 
discussion and evinced an interest and zeal on the 
part of the Teachers, which indicated that their 
hearts were really engaged in the work of training 
the "young idea." 

Benediction by the Rev. E. Eeiffer. 

Adjourned to meet at 1 o'clock, P. M. 

AFTBRNOOK SESSION. 

Exercises opened with prayer by the Rev. J. J. 
Reimensnyder. After some amendments and dis- 
cussion, a Constitution and By-Laws for permanent 
organization were adopted. The friends of the In- 
stitute were then invited to si^ the Constitution ; 
and the members proceeded to the election of officers 
for the ensuing year, which resulted in the selection 
of the following : 

President — D. Hbckendobk. 

Vice PreHdenU — Miss Emmitt and Mr. L. L. 
Hartman. 

Recording Secretary — ^L. M. Anspach. 

Corresponding Secretary — W. C. Hesser. 

Treasurer — J. Kleckner. 

Executive Committee — J. Merrill, 8. P. Snyder and 
M. W. Cramer. 

Mr. L. W. Anspach then delivered a lecture on 
Pelton's System of teaching Geography, by means 
of Outline Map. 

Adjourned to meet at 6^ o'clock, P. M. 

evening session. 

Prayer by the Rev. J. G. Anspach. An address 
was then delivered by Mr. D. J. Foust, on the re- 
sponsibility of the Teacher. In addition to tiie 
studies usually pursued in our Common Schools, he 
would have the teacher impress the tender minds 
of the scholars with the duties which thegr owe, not 
only to each other, but likewise to the Creator ; and 
thus qualify them to discharge those responsible duties 
which will devolve upon them, as citizens of the 
Commonwealth. 

The Rev. Mr. Height, Superintendent of Perry 
county, was next introduced. He spoke of the great 
and important work yet to be performed by the friends 
of Popular Education, in order to elevate the sys- 
tem of public instruction to that eminence which its 
founders designed it should occupy. 

The closing address was delivered by Mr. R. £. 
Madden, on the netessity of a system of Public In- 
struction, for the purpose of developing the mental, 
physical and moral powers of the nation. 

Benediction by Rev. F. Ruthranfll 
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THUBSDAT MORKINO. 

Prayer by the Bey. J. J. Beimensnyder. On mo* 
tion, the clergy of the place were inyited to take a 
seat in the Institnte and partieipate in its delibera- 
tions. 

The subject of reading was then discussed by 
Messrs. Bitter, DiefTenbach, Beekley, Malich, Hes- 
ser, Hans, Youngman, Yocnm, Allison and Hart- 



The di£ferent modes of teaching Penmanship were 
next considered, and the necessity of improyement 
in that resjiect. 

Arithmetic was next taken up by Mr. J. Kleckner. 
pendmg the discussion of which subject, the Insti- 
tute adjourned. 

AFTBBNOOir SESSION. 

Opened with prayer by Mr. B. C. Allison. The 
Subject of Arithmetic resumed by Mr. Dieffenbach, 
followed by Allison, who gaye an explanation of the 
principles of the Cube Boot, by means of a set of 
clocks prepared for the purpose; thus illustrating 
the rule in a manner that could not fail to make the 
•ubiect clear to all present. 

The regular business was suspended for some re- 
marks by the Bey. Mr. Height, who wished to return 
home. 

The method of teaching Geography was again 
taken up and discussed by Messrs. Anspach, Hart- 
man, Youngman, Beekley, Malich, Snyder, Sheckler 
and Bey. J. Grier. 

The Committee on Text Books, recommended the 
following : Wright's Orthography, Tower's Gradual 
Speller, Tower's Gradual Beaaer, Tower's Series of 
Grammar, Greenleaf's Series of Arithmetic, Green- 
leaf's Series of Algebra, Dayies' Geometry, Dayies' 
6uryeying,Willson's Series of History, Olney's Series 
of Georraphy, Cutter's Series of Physiology, Em- 
erson's Watt's on the Mind, Parker's Beyised Philo- 
sophy, Peterson's Familiar Science, Silliman's Chem- 
istry, McClintock and Crook's Series of Latin and 
Greek, Ollendorf's German Beadcr and Grammar, 
Webster's Dictionary, Fuller's Political Class Book, 
Mrs. Lincoln's Botany, Page's Theoiy and Practice 
of Teaching. 

The subject of School Goyemment was then dis- 
cussed by Messrs, Hartman, Snyder, Bitter, Beek- 
ley, Bey. Black and G. H. Yocum. Adjourned. 

THUBSDAT ByENINO. 

Prayer by the Bey. P. Buthrauff. Dr. C. Fisher 
addressed tne Institute in an eloquent manner, on the 
wbject of Physiology. He spoke of the importance 
of it as a branch of education, — ^recommended it to 
be introduced as a study — stated also that a great 
benefit was to be deriyed from the study of Physi- 
ology, from the fact that it supplies all with a sure 
safe-guard against a yast amount of suffering and 
disease. 

J. M. C. Banck £s(}., and Mr. S. Malick on edu- 
cation, and Mr. L. L. Uartman on School Goyern- 
ment, followed. 

Benediction by Bey. Mr. Adam. 

Adjourned to meet on Friday morning at 8^ o'clock. 

FRIDAY MORHINO. 

Prayer by George N. Youngman, Esq, The 
President wished the subject of Arithmetic affain to 
be taken under consideration, as a knowledge of 
figures was of the first importance in eyery situation 
of life. 

The subject of Composition was discussed by 



Messrs. Hays, Kleckner, Beekley, Snyder, Hart- 
man, Bey. Adams and Bey. Black. 

The propriety of establishing a Normal School in 
the county, was then discussed by Messrs. Bitter, 
Snyder, Hartman and Allison. 

After benediction by Bey. Black, adjourned. 

AFTBBNOON SBSSION. 

Prayer by Bey. Mr. Stout. The members took 
up the subject of Physiology and Ventilation. The 
propriety of Physiology as a branch of Common 
School £ducati<ni was adyocated by Messrs. Kleck- 
ner, Allison and Yocum. 

The question whether the Testament should be 
used as a Text Book in school was discussed b^ 
Messrs. Youngman, Hartman, Bitter, Snyder, Alli-' 
son and Bey. Black ; the Institute was of unanimous 
opinion that the Bible was the first Text Book in 
School. 

The Institute then organized for miscellaneous bu- 
siness and Mr. H. K. Kitter, Chaim»an of the Com- 
mittee on Besolutions, offered the following : 

Whbrsas, We, Teachers of Union and Snyder 
counties, in Conyention assembled, haye been en* 
gaged for seyeral days in discussing the yarious 
methods of, andendeayoringtoimproyeourselyes in 
the art of teaching ; belieying that ours is truly a 
philanthropic mission and worthy the generous sup- 
port and hearty approbation of eyery friend of hu- 
manity; therefore 

Resolvedy That we call earnestly upon parents and 
all friends of education, to assist us in raising the 
standard of Common School education. 

Revived, That we see no good reason why the 
youth of our State should be depriyed of those edu- 
cationiJ adyantages, which the law has proyided for 
all. It is owing, only, to the want. of unaminity of 
purpose and action, that the working of the Com- 
mon School System is in some respects apparently 
defectiye. The best of laws, can do but little good, 
if not faithfully and honestly carried out. 

Reiolved, That we continue to look upon our Com- 
mon School system, as the grand feature, in perpet- 
uating our American freedom, our religious priyileges, 
our political rights ; — as the pillar of our republican 
institutions and the foundation of Constitutional 
Liberty. 

Resolved^ That the more we see of the County 
Superintendency of our Common Schools, the more 
we are conyinced of its usefulness in arousing teacher 
and parent to a consideration of their proper duties ; 
and, that although it has been in existence but a 
short time, it has already more than realized the 
most sanguine expectations of its friends, and almost 
silenced the anathemas of its most bitter enemies. 

Resolved^ That we most earnestly urge the citizens 
of the seyeral districts to be careful in the selection 
of Directors, so that none but honorable and intelli- 
gent men be elected to fill this important office. If 
this rule were followed out, the time would soon ar- 
riye when the enemies of Common School education 
would be numbered with the past. 

Resolved, That we, teachers, haye resolyed to de- 
yote ourselyes zealously to the cause, and we ask the 
aid of parents and guardians in the great and good 
work before us; — that they, with us, implore the Di- 
yine Benefactor of the human race, to bless our com- 
mon efforts to instruct the rising youth of our happy 
land, mentally, morally and religiously ; that wnen 
they arriye at maturity they may become respected, 
intelligent, high-minded and nonorable men and 
women. 
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Jtesolvedf That the Scnptnres ought to be intro- 
duced into and read daily, in all our Schools. 

Resolved^ That in introdacing Text Books into 
Schools, uniformitj should be aimed at, thus lessen- 
ing the onerous bui;thens of teachers, and yet giving 
thejD greater opportunities of instructing their pupils. 

Resolved, That we consider the rormation of 
Teachers' Institutes as highly conducive to the im- 
provement of teachers, and hope that ere long every 
teacher in the county will unite with us. Thus a 
unaminity of sentiment will exist among us, which, 
we believe, can in no other way be obtained. 

Resolved, That believing that females are well 
adapted to the profession of teaching, therefore we 
give them every encouragement to enter the profes- 
sion, and recommend that they be paid a salary, equal 
to that which a gentleman of equal oualincations 
would receive for teaching the same Scnool. 

Resolved, That believing every instructor of youth, 
should take, pay for, and read some Periodical de- 
voted to the subject of Education, — we do therefore 
heartily recommend "The Pennsylvania School 
Journal" Edited by Thos. H. Burrowes,Esq., as the 
most suitable to the wants of the teachers of the 
country. 

Resolved, That we tender our sincere thanks to 
the Oerman Reformed and Lutheran Congregations 
of this place, for their kindness in giving us their 
house of worship, in which to hold our sessions. 

Resolved, That to the citizens of Mifflinbure gen- 
erally, our heartfelt thanks are due, for the hospi- 
tality extended to us by them during the sitting of 
our Institute. 

H. IL, Bitter, Ch'm. pro. tern. 
Miss S. R. Gronmiller, ] 

" A. A. Snyder, v Committee, 
" S. Kleckner. j 

On motion of Mr. R. G. Allison it was 

Resolved, That the thanks of the Institute be ten- 
dered to Messrs. Height and Reimensnyder, for 
their valuable service rendered during the sitting of 
the Institute, and that copies of their addresses be 
solicited for publication. 

On motion of Mr. H. K. Ritter, 

Resolved, That the thanks of the Institute be ten- 
dered to Dr. Fisher for his excellent and instructive 
address on Physiology, and that we request a copy 
of said address for publication. 

On motion, Selinsgrove was chosen as the place 
for holding the next meeting of the Institute. Bene- 
diction by Rev. Mr. Stent. Adjourned. 

FRIDAY EVBNIlfO. 

Prayer by Rev. J. G. Anspach. The report of 
the Committee on Finance was then received, and 
the Committee discharged. 

The Superintendent delivered a brief address to 
the parents and teachers, and Mr. L. W. Anspach 
read an Essay on Fame. 

Rev. Mr. Black then addressed the members of 
the Institute on the propriety, expediency and neces- 
sity of usmf the Bible as a Text Book in our Com- 
mon Schools. 

The Rev. J. G. Anspach offered in behalf of the 
citizens of Mifflinburg, the- followinfr resolutions : 

Resolved, By the citizens of Mifflinburg and 
vicinity. That we view with unreserved approbation, 
the proceedings of the Teachers' Institute, which 
has been in session for the last four days in our 
midst; — we believe that Conventions of this kind 
are among the efficient instrumentalities which are 
to elevate the standard of education in our State, 



and render the teacher's vocation one of well de- 
served honor and profit. Dicussion, exchange of 
sentiments and opinions, the great means by which 
all reforms are commenced and carried on to a suc- 
cessful issue, must work out the same good end for 
the cause of education. And where can these means 
be put into more effectual operation, than in the as- 
semblies of teachers themselves T 

Resolved, That the thanks of this community aie 
due to those who originated the idea of this Conven- 
tion, and especially to these who have labored so 
unitedly and zealously to carry it throigh to a sne- 
cessfVil termination. 

Reserved, That we hereby tender oor unfeigned 
thanks to our able Superintendent, for the active in- 
terest he has manifested in the success of this In- 
stitute, and in the cause of education g^enerally. — 
The effect of the labors of such Superintendents 
can only be, in a short time, to shame out of exis- 
tence every vestige of hostility and prejudice against 
the office. 

Resolved, finally, That language is too feeble to 
express all we feel, in favor of eveir movement that 
has for its obiect, the elevation and perfection of the 
mental, moral and physical character of our children. 
God speed the time when knowledge shall cover the 
earth as the waters cover the deep. 

On motion, the Resolutions were received by the 
Institute and ordered to be placed on the minutes. 

On motion of R. C. Allison the following Resoln- 
tions were adopted. 

Resolved, That the thanks of the Institute are 
due and hereby tendered to Dr. Fisher and his sing- 
ing class, for their enlivening and soul cheerinr 
strains of music, with which we have been favored 
during the session of the Institute. 

Resolvrd, That our thanks be tendered to Rev^ 
Mr. Black, for his address on the introduction of the 
Scriptures in our Common Schools, and a copy be 
solicited for publication. 

Resolved, That our thanks are due and heartily 
tendered to the clergy, who have from time to time 
met with us, and participated in our deliberationa. 

Resolved, That we as teachers, have full confidence 
in the integrity of our worthy Superintendent Mr. 
D. Heckendorn, and feel assured that by his zeal in 
the cause of education, and untiring industry, much 
good must eventually result. 

The valedictory address was then delivered by Mr. 
Wm. C. Hesser, after which the Institnte aci^oumed 
sine die, 

BK1X8 00. EDVOATDrO AL lUtUTUTJfi. 

Pursuant to the call of the Executive Committee 
of the Berks Co. Educational Institute, the teach- 
ers and friends of education from various sections 
of the county, assembled in the Academy Building, 
Reading, on Wednesdy evening, Oct. 31 st, 1855, at 
7 o'clock, P. M. The meeting was organized tem- 
porarily by appointing John Ryan, Chairman and 
John Ralston, Secretary. 

On taking the Chair, Mr. Ryan thanked the 
meeting for the honor conferred by this mark of its 
favor, and hoped all would be benefitted by meeting 
to interchange opinions; 

On motion of Rev. Wm. A. Good, County Super- 
intendent, J. T. Valentine, H. I. Moore and E. S. 
Harding were appointed a committee on permanent 
organisation. 

On motion the teachers were requested to report 
themselves to the Secretary. The following were 
reported as present, namely : 

Reading— 'R, D. Qriscom, Lydia Oreseon, Saiah 
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EiDfl^gold, Rebecca Dickinson, Mary Oram, E. Beid, 
E. firmentrout, Carrie Lott, Sophia Keen, Amanda 
Brenholtz, Caroline Harper, E. stahle> E. Barry, C. 
Helfenstein, Clara Hyneman, Angeline Wentzel, 
Lonisa A. Good, AnnaBrincr, Loaisa Beigel, Louisa 
Waiower, Elmira Lett, S. A. Keen, A. S. Daniels, 
Jeanetta Beckhart, Mary C. Hahs, M. J. Bnchanan, 
Sophia Burt, M. A. Stouffer, Eliza Diehl, Eliza 
Moore, Mary Burt, Mary Ketrer, Emily Manly, S. 

A. Meyer, Bllen Werner. Leetport — Mary Wiley. 
Amity — D. D. Hinterleiter. Bern — Nathaniel Dun- 
dore. Upper Beriv—S. B. Beber. Bethel-^. Mil- 
ler. Brecknock-^S. Z. Swoyer, Elias Harding, W, 

B. Steffy. Centre-^. 8. Guldin, Douglas W, G. 
Engle. Earl-^. D. Dierolf. -Er«f«r— Jacob Pile, 
J. B. Esterly, J. F. Christ, H. Erolf, B. F. Chris, 
man. Greenwich — Bobert Kriele. Hambwrg^J. 
W. Kemp. Maidencreeh — E. W. Carpenter, ft. J. 
Moore. Oley—D. Laucks, W. High, H. Whitner. 
Ontdaunee—W. A. Collins. Pcn»— E. Y. Dundore. 
POre— H. G. Landis. Reading^B. V. Hamlio, 
John Byan, J. T. Valentine, J. Balston, T. S. Bren- 
holtz, F. B. Hickman, W. Boot, J. F. Budolphy, J. 
A. Stewart, T, Severn, S. Gouldin. Richmondr-^^ , 
Leinbach. Robeson — D. Beifler, D. Lewis. Rock- 
land — J. Landis. Schultzville^-J , S. Schnltz. Lang- 
twamp-^D. H. Swoyer. Tulpehocken^J , S. Knoll, 
D. B. Nyce. Womelsdorf-^A. W. Davis. 

After which the committee reported the following 
M the permanent officers of the Institute, viz ; 

President— W. A. Good. 

Vice Presidents — G. E. Addaxs, Daniil Zbrbt. 

Recording Secretary^^J ^ Balston; Assistant^— J. 
M. Buckwalter. 

Corresponding Secretaries — F. B. Hickman, H. J. 
Moore. 

Tr€€uurer — Thos. Severn. 

Executive Committee — F. B. Hickman, W. Boot, 
T. S. Brenholtz, D. B. Nyce, J. S. Shultz. 

Od motion the report was adopted. 

On taking the chair Mr. Good thanked the In- 
•titnte for this renewal of its confidence, and review- 
ed at length the history of edaeation in Berks. The 
chair then announced that Governor Pollock and 
Deputy Superintendent H. C. Hickok, Esq., would 
be in attendance to-morrow, A. M., (Thursday.) 

On motion,the Executive Committee were appoint- 
ed to make arrangements to receive the Governor 
and Deputy Superintendent. 

The reading of the Constitution of the Institute 
was called for, which being done, the Executive 
Committee reported the following named teachers 
as the committee to receive the Governor and suite, 
viz :— J. T. Valentine, H. V. Hamlin, B. L. Car- 
penter, John Byan, J. A. Stewart and A. W. Davis. 

After some desultory discussion the report was ac- 
cepted. 

On motion adjourned to meet at 8^ o'clock, A. M. 



THUBSDAT MOBNIKO, NoV. Ist, 1855. 

The Institute assembled at the appointed hour and 
opened with prayer by the President. The Presi- 
dent wishing to be absent on business (the Vice 
Presidents not being present) called upon Thomas 
Severn to preside. 

The report of the Executive Committee being the 
business first in order, the chairman made the follow- 
ing report : 

The Institute shall open at 8^ o'clock, A. M., and 
elose at I If A. M. Open at 2 P. M., and close at 
4^ P. M.y with an evening session to commence at 7 



P. M., and close on motion. The business of th^ 
morning to be a Lecture on the Blackboard by Mr 
Byan. A Lecture on Geography by J. A, Stewart 
and the reception of the Governor. 

The committee to procure speakers and lecturen 
for the Institute reported that they sent letters of 
invitation to the following gentlemen, viz : — 'Tho*. 
H. Burrowes, Lancaster, Pa.; Prof. Loom is, Wil- 
mington, Del.; Prof. Stoddard, Millersville, Pa.; 
Prof. Wyers, West Chester, Pa.; Dr. A. H. Grim- 
shaw, Wilmington, Del.; J. P. Wickersham, Esq., 
Marietta, Pa., and Dr. Kennedy, Philadelphia. — 
That Messrs. Burrowes, Wyers and Wickersham da- 
clined on account of previous engagements ; that 
Dr. Kennedy made no reply and that ProL Loomis, 
Stoddard and Grimshaw promised to be in atten* 
dance. After which, Mr. Byan delivered a lecture 
on the use of the Blackboard, and was followed by 
Mr. Stewart on Geograplr^. 

The Governor and H. C. Hiekok, Esq., were in- 
troduced to the Institute, both of whom made brief 
remarks on the duties of teachers and the manner 
in which Public Schools should be conducted. The 
chair stated that the Odd Fellows' Hall had been 
procured for the purpose of holding therein the after- 
noon session. 

On motion, the Institute adjourned to meet at this 
Hall, at 2 o'clock, P. M., for the purpose of pro- 
ceeding in procession to the Odd Fellows' Hall pr^ 
vious U> 3 o'clock, P. M., to hear the addresses of 
His Excellency, Governor Pollock and Deputy 
Superintepdent H. C. Hickok, Esq. 

AFTBRNOON SEBSIOV. 

The Institute met as per adjournment, and in the 
absence of the President, Vice President G. B. 
Addams called the meeting to order. The calling 
of the roll and reading of the minutes of the pre- 
vious meeting being dispensed with, the ^hair re- 
quested those teachers who had arrived in the morn- 
ing and had not reported, to report themselves te 
the Secretary. The following reported, via : 

Alsace — J. H. S. Moyer, A. S. Hall man, Peter 
Good, A. S. Moyer. Amity — A. K. Francis, S. A. 
Francis, D. B. Bruner. BemviUe—D, B. Albright. 
Upper Bern — B. 8. Dunkle. Ccemarvm — Cynw 
Marsh, Miss Lizzie Pott. Douglas — Jared E. Fish- 
er. Exeter — N. Goodhart, Isaac J. Wagner. Ham- 
burg^B, F. Shuder. Leesport — J. M. Buckwalter. 
Marion — William Books. Maxatawny — C. G.Kline. 
Oley — D. K. Hunter. Perry — Francis S. Beber. — 
Robeson— J eucob Slichter, L. S. Hoffman, Miss Mary 
A. Stouffdr. Rockland'—Wm. Eckert, Isaac Eckert. 
Union^S. L. Wolf. Womelsdorf-^. B. Quimby, 
Daniel Steach. 

On motion the chair appointed Thomas Severn, 
D. B. Nyce and A. W. Carpenter a Finance Com^ 
mittee. 

On motion the Institute adjourned to proceed in 
procession to the Odd Fellows' Hall. 



AT THE ODD FKLLOWS' BALL. 

The members of the Institute proceeded in pro- 
cession to the Odd Fellows' Halt. The concourse 
assembled there numbered some five hundred. 

Mr. Good called the house to order, when Mr. 
Bichards introduced Maj. H. C. Hickok, Deputy 
Secretary of the Commonwealth, who spoke at some 
length on the condition of the schools in Pennsyl- 
vania, — closing with the remark of Bis determina- 
tion to see the system of popular education advance 
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inatead of retrograding, at all hasards, while hayiog 
it under his supervision. 

His Excellency, Governor Pollock, was next in- 
troduced. The Governor addressed the Convention 
for an hour or more, with a great deal of eloquence 
and force, upon our free schools. After he had con- 
cluded, the Convention adjourned. 

THURSDAY XVSNINO. 

The Institute met at the specified hour, and the 
President introduced Prof. Stoddard, who lectured 
on Mental Improvement and School Government. 
Adjourned. 

PRIDAT MOBNIVa. 

President in the chair. Exercises commenced 
with reading the Scriptures, and prayer by the Presi- 
dent. 

Prof. Stoddard lectured on Intellectual Arithme- 
tic. J. 6. Quimby read a report on Corporal Pun- 
ishment, which on motion was accepted. 

Prof. Stoddard lectured on Practical Arithmetic, 
Mid was followed by Mr. Comwell on Geography. 

The Finance Committeesubmitted a report which, 
after some discussion, was accepted. 

Prof. Stoddard lectured on different methods of 
teaching, until the hour of adjourning. 

The chur on behalf of the Institute, requested 
Prof. Stoddard to continue his remarks in the after- 
noon. The Professor assented. On motion, the 
neeting adjourned to meet at 1 o'clock, P. M. 

FRIDAY AFTERNOOK. 

The Institute assembled as per adjournment, and 
was called to order by the chair. 

Prof. Stoddard concluded his remarks on the best 
methods of teaching children to read and think. 

The chairman of tne committee on grading schools 
in the rural districts, read a report, which after dis- 
cussion, was concurred in. 

The chairman of the committee- on the best 
method of teaching German children English, sub- 
mitted a majority report, and A. W. Davis of the 
same committee, submitted a minority one. After a 
lengthy discussion, the committee with the addition 
tf six members, was oonfinued and instructed to re- 
port at the next meeting of the Institute. The com- 
mittee consists of Messrs. D. Kerby, D. B. Albright, 

A. W. Davis, R. Kriele, G. E. Addams, N. Lein- 
bach, J. T. Valentine, J. U. Kemp, J. S. Shultz, J. 

B. Quimby, D. Bertolet. Adjourned. 

FRIDAY EVENINQ. 

The chair called the meeting to order at the usual 
hour, and introduced Prof. Loomis and Dr. Grim- 
shaw, of Wilmington, Delaware. Prof. Loomis 
laptured on Moral and Physical Education in con- 
nexion with intellectual culture. Dr. Grimshaw 
lectured on History. Adjourned. 

SATURDAY MORNIVO. 

The chair called the meeting to order at the ap- 
pointed time, and after reading the Scriptures and 
praver. Dr. Grimshaw lectured on Physiology. 

The chairman of the committee on Public Exami- 
Bations read a report, which was on motion accepted. 

The chairman of the Executive committee read a 
series of resolutions, which were acted upon sepa- 
rately and part of them adopted. The following 
are the resolutions that were adopted on a final vote : 

Whereas, The stability of a Kepublican govern- 
ment depends upon the intelligence of the people : — 
And whereas the great body of our people derive 



their rudiments of knowledge from the common 
schools, Therefore, 

Resolvedy That the common schools of our State 
require the warm sympathy and hearty support of 
every one who values our free institutions. 

Whereas, The mass of the children of our Com- 
monwealth depends upon the teachers of our com- 
mon schools : Therefore, 

Resolved, That it is the bounden duty of every 
common school teacher, to make daily effort to im- 
prove his or her qualifications for the station to 
which he or she aspires. 

Resolvedy That true political economy dictates the 
propriety of raising funds to educate the children of 
each district, rather than to support the pauper and 
the criminal. 

Resolved, That it is a duty that all parents owe to 
their children, to elect none but suitable directors to 
superintend their schools. 

Resolved, That in our opinion the office of County 
Superintendent, if carried out in the spirit of the 
law, is one of the most efficient features of our sys- 
tem. 

Resolved, That we have unbounded confidence in 
the integrity of oar County Superintendent — in his 
ability to discbarge his duties, in his perseverance 
and ndelity in the cause in which he is engaged, 
and heartily recommend that directors co^perat^ 
with, him in the regeneration of the schools of this 
county. 

Resolved, That while some of the teachers em- 
ployed in this county are not worth the amount now 
paid for their services, it is the opinion of this Insti- 
tute, that the elevation of teachers and the efficien- 
cy of the public schools, demand that a higher salary 
be paid for teaching. 

Resolved, That the visits of parents to the schools 
should be frequent, so that they can acquaint them- 
selves with the state of things therein, and with tl^ 
improvement of their children. 

Resolved, That teachers should encourage friendly 
intercourse between their pupils and themselves ; 
thereby inspiring a degree or confidence necessary 
to prepare them to receive instruction. 

Resolved, That Teachers' Institutes should be held 
in every district in the county, and that they be held 
as often as two or more teachers can make it conve- 
nient to meet. 

Resolved, Thskt teachers should procure (if possible) 
Pel ton's Outline Maps,and when procured use them 
daily. 

Resolved, That each school should be furnished 
with a blank book, and that teachers should mark 
therein the regular daily attendance of pupils, so that 
the County Superintendent can be furnished with a 
true account of each school. 

Resolved, That at least one public examination ia 
each year be held in each school, so as to enable 
tax-payers to see that their assessments have been 
properly expended. 

Resolved, That whenever practicable, night schools 
should be established to afford instruction to those 
whose circumstances preclude them from other means 
of receiving it. 

Resolved, That while the principal object of the 
Teachers' Institute, is the means of improvement of 
its members, we would say to teachers, rely more on 
your own resources than those of others. ** Prove 
all things and hold fast to that which is good.'' 

Resolved, That in the opinion of this Institute, the 
cultivation of the conscience and the inculcation of 
sound moral principles, are of infinitely more impor- 
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tance to the children in our public schools, to the 
youth in our seminaries of learning, and to society 
at large, than mere intellectual development. 

Resdvedy That teachers have in their power to 
teach more lasting and valuable lessons by their 
example, than by precept, and therefore, it is of 
the highest importance that the moral deportment 
of teachers correspond to the dignity and responsi- 
bility of their profession. 

Resolved, That it is recommended and ur^d upon 
teachers, to use the weight of their moral influence 
in throwing around the Bible and the Christian re- 
ligion feelings of reverence — of respect — of venera- 
tion and love, and to accustom their pupils to look 
npon each as every thing that is good, pure and holy. 

Resolved, That this Institute recommend the estab- 
lishment of German Sunday Schools in all the dis- 
tricts in the county. 

Resolved, That as our character as a people and our 
principles of government, can only be learned from 
our History and Constitution, this Institute recom- 
mends the study of each in all the schools of our 
county. 

Resolved, That Governor Pollock, Deputy Super- 
intendent H. C. Hickok, Professors Stoddard, Loo- 
mis, Grimshaw, Comwell, Ryan and Stewart, have 
our thanks for their instructive addresses and lec- 
tures. 

Resolved, That the thanks of the Institute are due 
the citizens of Beading, for their kindness and hos- 
pitality on this occasion. 

The following committees were appointed, and In- 
structed to report at the next meeting of the Insti- 
tute, viz : 

Committee on Teachers' Instttute. — D. B. Al- 
bright, E. W. Carperter, H. J. Moore, J. M. Buck- 
waiter, John S. Guildin. 

On Bbcord Books. — J. A. Stewart, J. F. Chris- 
man, David Bruner, T. Severn. 

CoMMiTTBE ok Belioious INSTRUCTION. — Bachel D. 
Griscom, Eleanor Bied, Thos. S. Brenholtz, Mary 
Oram, Wm. Engle. 

On motion, 

Resolved, That the President have the power to 
call the next meeting of the Institute, at such time 
and place as he may deem proper. 

On motion, adjourned sine die, 

j:M:Bco''i[w.L«B,}Secret.rie.. 

CAMBSIA COTJNTT TEACHERS' INSnTUTE. 

Agreebly to previous notice, a number of the 
teachers and citizens of Cambria county, assembled 
in the Presbyterian Church in Ebensburg, on Tues- 
day afternoon, October 15th, for the purpose of or- 
ganizing a Teachers' Institute in said county. 

On motion B. L. Johnson, Esq., was called 
to the chair, and Col. John M. Bowman elected to 
act as Secretary. 

After the object of the meeting being stated by 
the chairman, a Constitution was submitted by Mr. 
J. W. Barclay, which, after being read through, was 
ordered to be read bv sections with a view to its fi- 
nal adoption. The docnment was adopted as read, 
with the exception of an unimportant amendment 
to Article IX, relative to the time of annual meet- 
ings, after which the Constitution was adopted as a 
whole. 

On motion of Mr. Barclay a committee of two 
was appointed to receive the names of persons desir- 
ing to become members of the institute. — Messrs. 
Barclay and Darrah constituted said committee. 



Mr. B. M. Kerr. County Superintendent of Alle- 
gheny, was introduced, and made a few remarks re- 
lative to the object of such or^nizations. 

When he concluded, a motion was submitted that 
a committee of three be appointed to select persons 
as officers of the institute for theyear. — ^The motion 
being agreed to, Messrs. J. W. Barclay, S. B. 
M'Cormick, and Dr. D. W. Lewis were appointed 
said committee. 

A resolution was then adopted that when the In- 
stitute adjourns, it adjourn till 7 o'clock, P. M. 

After some further deliberation, the Institute ad- 
journed till 7 o'clock in the evening. 

evening session. 

Institute met as per adjournment. 

The Committee on officers was called on, and re- 
ported the following : 

President, S. B. M'Cormick, County Supt. 

Vice President, Thos. H. Darrah. 

Secretaries, John M. Bowman, Henry Ely, 

Treasurer, Bichard Jones, Jr. 

Executive Committee, J. W. Barclay, A. Eope- 
lin, in connection with the Vice President. 

Mr. M'Cormick, the President elect, before tak- 
ing his seat, made some appropriate remarks, in re- 
lation to the object which brought the audience to- 
gether. 

B. L. Johnston, Esq., late Superintendent, then 
took the stand, and addressed the audience in a 
speech of some length on " The Past, the Present, 
and the Future of Common Schools." In speaking 
of the past, it was not necessary to go far beyond the 
recolections of many now present. In fact there were 
many present who remembered when it was the pe- 
cular perrogative of the rich to read and write, while 
the humble were forced to be content to avail them- 
selvts of the learning of their more fortunate neigh- 
bors and make their mark as others directed. He 
traced the history of the common school law, and 
its effects upon the people, passing a glowing eulo- 
gium upon the name of Thaddeus Stevens, for his 
untiring efforts in the cause of common or universal 
education. — In speaking of the course of instruction 
in the early days of the law, he drew to mind the old 
log aphool house, the grim master who held the rod 
in terronan over the motley collection of students in 
Dilworth and Bailey, — ^when six months were spent . 
in learning the alphabet, and but few aspired to more 
than a limited knowledge of reading, writing and 
arithmetic, and the greatest ambition was to nuzzle 
the master in the latter. Of the Present he had some 
thing brighter to show. Education was now redu- 
ced to a science, and it required scientific men and 
women to meet the wants of the public. The Super- 
intendent system was commended, and thought to be 
a necessary advance. The new books, new systems, 
&c., eclipsed anticipations, and now everything was 
so perfect that the scholar must learn. Of the Fu- 
ture we must judge from the past and the present. 
What the future might be was beyond human-ken. 
There were many giant minds shedding the light of 
their experience upon the subject, in which he inclu- 
ded the present Governor of Pennsylvania and his 
subordinate officers. Mr. J. closed his remarks by 
reverting to his duties as County Superintendent, 
which he now handed over to Mr. M'Cormick, his 
successor, who, he hoped, would prove a more suffi- 
cient officer than he had been or could be. 

Mr. M'Cormick then proceeded to make some 
general remarks on the subject discussed by his pre- 
decessor, in which he took occasion to compliment 
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Mr. J. for his address, and thank his friends for the 
favor they had shown him. 

Mr. Kerr was then introduced to the larse audi- 
ence asiBembled, and proceeded to address them in a 
familiar and felicitous style. His remarks were of a 
general and comprehensive character, embracing 
many incidents connected with the subject of educa- 
tion. He made many suggestions in regard to new 
modes of instruction, as compared with the old meth- 
ods, and closed by exhorting the people to be ener- 
getic in the matter of Common School Education. 

Mr. M'Cormick again arose and made a few grat 
mlatory remarks. 

After which Mr. Johnson took formal leave of 
the Superintendent's office, also of the Presidency of 
the Institute. 

On motion, the Constitution was read for the in- 
formation of the audience. 

On motion, the Institute a^ourned till 9 o'clock 
next day. 

Wednesday, Oct. 17. 

Institute met at 9 o'clock, and was called to order 
by the President. 

Minutes of the preceding day were read. Excep- 
tions were taken to a portion of them, and after 
some discussion, the objectionable portion was cor- 
rected, and the minutes adopted. 

Mr. Kerr then proceeded to speak of English 
Grammar as taught in our Common Schools. He 
explained the use and benefits,to both teacher and pn- 
pil,of Clark's Etymological Charts, in regard to which 
Mr. K and Mr. M'Cormick had some discussion. 

On motion, adjourned till 2 o'clock. 

ATTEBNOON SESSION. 

Institute met at 2 o'clock, and called to order by 
the President. Mr. P. J. Thomas, of Pittsburg, 
was introduced to the members of the Institute, and 
proceeded to address the auditory upon the subject 
of mental arithmetic, advocating its introduction in- 
to our common schools as a regpilar exercise. When 
he had concluded, 

Mr. Kerr took the stand, and gave some lessons 
in Penmanship, using the blackboards in his exer- 
cises. 

Mr. Thomas followed on the subject of Geogra- 
' y, giving his mode of instruction. 

His remarks led to a sharp discussion between 
Mr. M'Cormick and Mr. Barclay, at the termina- 
tion of which, 

Mr. Kerr again addressed the audience on the 
subject of written arithmetic. 

After which, on motion, adjourned to 7 o'clock, P. 
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EVENINQ SESSION. 

Institute met as per adjournment, and was called 
to order by the President. 

Meeting was opened with prayer by the Rev. Mr. 
Moore. 

Mr. Thomas was then introduced to the audience 
and proceeded to speak of the benefit of Union or 
Graded Schools. He contended that such institu- 
tions were improvements upon the usual mode, and 
exhibited data to prove that such schools were atten- 
ded with a much less expense than district schools. 

Mr. Kerr, as per previous arrangement, took the 
stand, and delivered a very able lecture on the ques- 
tion, *' What is Education ?" 

Mr. Johnson moved that the thanks of the Insti- 
tute be tendered to the gentleman, for his address, 
which was seconded by Mr. Hutchi8on,and also that 



a copy be furnished for publication. Mr. Kerr, sta- 
ted that he had not the time to furnish a copv of 
the address, whereupon the motion was modified so 
as to tender the thanks of the Institute which waa 
put, and carried. « 

A motion was made to adjourn, but before being 
seconded, Mr. Kerr announced his intention to leave 
in the morning, at which Mr. Darrah expressed hiB 
regret, and through h*m those of the Institute. 

The motion to adjourn being seconded was put and 
the Institute adjourned. 

TUESDAY MOBNINO, Oct. 18. 

Institute met, and was called to order by Mr. 
Darrah, Vice President, in the absence of the Pres- 
ident. Minutes of the previous day read, and after 
some alterations, were adopted. 

Mr. Thomas then proceeded to speak of English 
Grammar, and discussed the subject very learnedly 
for the space of half and hour. 

After which Dr. D. W. Lewis was called to the 
chair, when Mr. Darrah addressed the audience on 
the subject or arithmetic. He lamented the ab- 
sence of mental arithmetic, not being taught in our 
schools as it should be. He entertained the mem- 
bers with many examples in his mode of teaching 
and elucidating arithmetic. 

BecesB of five minutes. 

Institute in order. Mr. Barclay proceeded on the 
subject ef Geography. To have a perfect knowledge 
of Geography, Astronomy must he studied. Fol- 
lowed by Mr. Bowman on reading. Orthography 
by Mr. Thomas. 

On motion, adjourned. 

ATTBRNOON SESSION, 2 P. M. 

Institute in order as per adjournment. 

Mr. Thomas took up the subject of Arithmetic- 
mental and written — and explained the svstem of 
figures quite thoroughly. Followed by Mr. Bar- 
clay on English Grammar, Mr. Thomas on Geog- 
raphy, Mr. Bowman on Beading, after which Dr. 
Wm. A. Smith entertained the audience for a while 
on the subject of Physiology. 

Mr. Thomas on Geography. 

On motion, adjourned. 

AFTERNOON SESSION, 7 P. M. 

Institute in order. Mr. Thomas addressed the 
audience on the Co-operation of Parent and Teach- 
er, in executing the ooject of the Common School 
Laws. 

At the conclusion of which, the following question 
was discussed: 

Do the Teachers of Cambria County receive a 
sufficient remuneration for the services rendered, un- 
der the present standard of qualification ? Opened 
bv Mr. Barclay, who supported the affirmative. 
F^oUowed by Mr. Bowman, and Thomas, on the 
same side. Dr. D. W. Lewis took the floor in sup- 
port of the negative, and spoke very animatedly on 
the subject. Mr. Barclay followed, still advocating 
warmly the affirmative. Mr. Bowman made some 
explanatory remarks. E. Hutchison, Esq., then 
made some general remarks congratulatory of the 
objects and success of the institute. Mr. Darrah 
then took the floor in advocacy of Institutes and 
Normal Schools. Dr. Wro. A. Smith arose and 
made some verv appropriate remarks, historical of 
the Common School Laws, and in vindication of 
the people of Cambria county from the imputation 
of indifference on the subject of education. Mr. 
Barclay made a few closing remarks. 
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It was moved, tliat ft committee of three persons 
be appointed to inquire into the expediency of es- 
tablishing a Normal School in Cambria connty. 
The motion was carried, and Messrs. Dr. D. W. 
Lewis, J. W Barclay and Richard Jones, Jr., were 
appointed said committee/ 

On motion adjonmed. 

FKIBAT MORNING, Oct. 19. 

Institute net at 9 o'clock, and was called to or- 
der by the Vice President. The minutes of the pre- 
vious days proceedings were read and adopted. 

Mr. Thomas proceeded to speak on the subject 
of reading, exercising the members of the Institute 
in examples of accent and pronunciation, and giv- 
ing many illustrative selections. Followed by Mr. 
Darrah, on the importance of early instruction in 
Grammar. Mr. Barclav resumed the subject of 
Geographv, contending that the earth was not made 
out of nothing, and giving his opinion in the matter, 
based upon the study of Geology, and concluded 
with the causes and effects of Ocean currents. 

Mr. Thomas again took up the subject of Arith 
me tic, giving examples and explanations in Square 
and Cube Root. 

Mr. Bowman concluded the session bv a few re- 
marks on the Responsibility of the Teacher. 

On motion adjourned. 

Institute met, and called to order by the Vice 
President. 

In the absence of anticipated lectures, it was 
thought best that this should be the last sitting of 
the Institute for the present, and accordingly Messrs. 
Thomas, Barclay and Darrah, addressed congratu- 
latory remarks to the Institute. After which Mr. 
Bowman submitted the following resolutions, which 
were unanimously adopted. 

Resolved^ That in terminating the first sessioil of 
the Cambria County Teachers' Institute, we feel 
the value of these institutions, and their adaptation 
to our educational wants. 

Resolved, That in the opinion of this Institute, the 
true end of education is to improve the mind, as well 
as to communicate actual knowledge; and that 
Teachers must keep this object constantly and 
prominently before tneir minds, if they would prop- 
erty discharge their duties. 

Resolved, That we will watch with jealousy all ef- 
forts, from whatever source originating, or under 
whatever pretext urged, to overthrow or cripple our 
svstem of Common Schools, or to debar from them 
tnat Book of Books which we regard as the reposi- 
tory of oar dearest hopes, and the charter of our lib- 
erties. 

Resolved^ That our Free School system cannot be 
expected to produce its matured and permanent re- 
sults, until permanent teachers are secured, or in 
other words until teaching is made a reputable, com- 
pensating and honorable profession. 

Resolved, That in the opinion of this Institute to 
achieve the foregoing results, Normal Schools are 
not only beneficial, but necessary, and that we re- 
commend the establishment of such an auxiliary in 
oar county. 

'Resolved, That we consider the establishing of 
Graded Schools beneficial in all towns and cities, 
and that we heartily recommend to the citizens and 
Directors of Ebensburg the project of creating such 
ft school is our midst. 

Resolved^ That this Imtitute returns grateful 



thanks to the gentlemen who have assisted in its 
proceedings, and especially to Mr. B. M. Kerr and F. 
1. Thomas, of Pittsburg. Also to the authorities of 
the Presbyterian Church, for the use of their build- 
ing, to the citizens of our town for their attendance, 
and to the editors of the county who have opened 
their columns in promoting the objects of the Insti- 
tute. 

Resolved, That the editors of the different papers 
in the county be requested to publish the proceed- 
ings of the Institute, and also that they be published 
in the School Journal. 

On motion, the Institute adjourned, to meet in 
this place on Thursday and Friday, the 17th and 
18th of Januarv, 1856. 

Tf. H. Darrah, President, pro tem. 

J, M, Bowman, Secretary. 



LAWBENCE COTJUTY SCHOOL COirVKHTIOB'. 

Agreeably to public notice, a session of the Law- 
rence Teachers' Institute was held for three days, in 
the Public School Hall, in the borough of New Cas- 
tle. On the second day of the session, the 23d inst., 
the School Directors present and Teachere, organ- 
ized in Conventicn, by appointing Joseph Justice, 
Esq., President, and J. Tr. Rose, Secretary. Oa 
motion the chairman appointed the following per- 
sons a business committee, viz : Dr. Leasure, 
Messrs. John Simpson, M. Gantz, John Sterret, Jas. 

R. Miller and Mevay, Misses L. G. Porter, 

E. Dickson and Mary Bear, who after retiring for 
about an hour, presented their report, which was re- 
ceived, and adopted as follows : 

1st. We recommend School Directors in locating 
and erecting new school houses, to build each house 
large enough to accommodate about 60 scholars, and 
to make each sub-district sufficiently large, to afford 
a daily average attendance of at least 40 or 50 pupils, 
whenever it can be done within a boundary not ex- 
ceeding 2^ square miles. A large amount of funds 
has been expended in some districts in supporting 
schools, whose average daily attendance is less than 
20 pupils. Such schools are always uninteresting to 
competent Teachers, and all others connected with 
them. A Teacher who cannot teach 50 pupils effi- 
ciently in a good school house, would fuso fail to 
teach'efficiently any less number. 

2d. We recommend the Directors, in all cases, to 
grade the schools of towns and villages containing 
more scholars than can be accommodated in one 
school, into two or more grades ; and in country dis- 
tricts, to establish in each district, in a central loca- 
tion, whenever, and as soon as practicable, a school 
of a higher grade for the admission and teaching of 
all the pupils of the district, who might desire, and 
were sufficiently advanced to attend such schools, in 
the more advanced branches of a good common 
school education. This would afford great advan- 
tages for classification, and thorough teaching in 
both grades — two very important considerations in 
the attainment of efficient schools. 

3d. Tbat we most earnestly recommend the seve- 
ral Boards of Directors in their respective districts, 
immediately to adopt a series of school books, iu 
the different branches to be taught in their schools, 
and that Teachers be required toase the books adop- 
ted by the Directors to the exclasion of all others, 
according to the 25th section of the law. This we 
deem indispensable to a regular course of studies 
and a proper classification of pupils, and that Teach- 
ers who refuse to co-operate with Directors in this 
HBspect, ought to be discarded for neglect of duty. 
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4th. We recommend to the consideration of Di- 
rectors in their respective districts, the adoption of 
the following books; with slates and pencils for all 
the small scholars. Osgood's Progressive Primer, 
M'Guffey's Eclectic Spelling Book, Osgood*s first 
and second, and M'Guffev's fonrth and fifth Read- 
ers : Spencer's System of Penmanship, Stoddard's 
or Ray's series of Arithmetic, Monteith's Primary 
and Youth's Munnal, and M'Nally's Geography ; 
CovelPs Primary and Dinest, or Clark's Grammar ; 
Webster's unabridged Dictionary for Teacher's desk, 
and Worcester's Academic for pupils. 

5th. Districts where branches not specified in the 
school law are required by the Directors, to be 
tauffht the following : 

Mrs. Cutter's Primary Physiology and Cutter's 
Anatomy, Physiology and Outline Plates; Parker's 
Natural Philosoi^; Ray's 1st and 2d Algebra; 
Mayhew's Book Keeping; Teacher's Library for 
Teachers; Brookfield's Composition for Pupils; 
^Northend's Dictation Exercises ; Youman's Cnem- 
istry. 

6th. We recommend that a calendar month, (Sat- 
urdays and Sundays excepted,) be considered a 
month's teaching, according to a lat« decision of the 
School Department, and that Teachers be required 
to attend a Teacher's Association or Institute one 
Saturday of each month, or suffer a deduction of one 
day's teaching from th^r monthly salary. 

7th. That in cold weather, the Directors employ 
the teacher or some person under his control, to 
commence the heating, sweeping and dnsting of the 
school room at least one hour before the time ap- 
pointed for the school exercises, so that the time ap- 
pointed for teaching may be wholly devoted to the 
recitations and other proper exercises of the school. 
And if fuel, furniture or repairs are needed, such as 
a blackboard, desks and seats, chair for the Teacher, 
coal box, coal or wood house, water bucket and cup, 
broom, dusting brush, chalk, or any other article or 
repair necessary for the successful operation and 
health of the school, the Teacher be required, with- 
out delay to give notice thereof to the Directors, or 
person having charge of the school house, that the 
efficiency of the school may not be crippled and re 
tarded by the lack of fuel, school furniture, some tri 
fling cost or repair, or perhaps by the carelessness 
of tne Teacher to give notice, as has too often been 
the case in some of our school districts. 

8th. We earnestly and respectfully recommend 
School Directors to visit their schools, and to note 
the condition of the schools at each monthly visita- 
tion in the district register, as required by law, that 
the rising generation may see the fidelity of their 
chosen educational guardians some twenty or thirty 
years hence, when perhaps they in their turn will 
occupy the honorable but unpaid office of School 
Director. The visitations of Directors and Parents 
have a very beneficial effect in promoting the wel 
fare of the schools. They incite the scholars to 
greater industry in study and the preparation of their 
lessons ; they encourage and assist the Teacher in 
the faithful discharge of his arduous duties, and ought 
by no means to be neglected by those who wish to 
have good schools. 

9th. We respectfully request every one employed to 
teach a common school in Lawrence co., during the 
coming winter, to keep a journal and register all the 
names of persons visiting the school from the 1st of 
November to the 1st of April, with the date of each 
visit, designating whether Parent. Director. Teach- 
er, County Superintendent or Minister of the Gos- 



pel, with the name of school and district, and trans- 
mit, by mail or otherwise, a cop^ thereof^ together 
with a brief account of the condition of the school, 
to the County Superintendei^t, about the first of next 
April, 

10th. We recommend Teachers to qualify them- 
selves thoroughlv in the branches of learning requir- 
ed by the school law, — for what a person does not 
know himself, he cannot teach others ; to read Page's 
Theory and Practice of Teaching, the Pennsylvania 
School Journal, and Parent and Teacher, by 
Northend ; to be punctual in attending the meetings 
of Teachers' Associations and Institutes, and by all 
laudable means acquire as soon as .possible, know- 
ledge and skill necessary to suceess m their profes- 
sion : — ^To remember, whether employed at $5 per 
month, or $50 per month, they are under the same 
moral obligations to perform with skill and fidelity, 
the responsible duties of the Teacher. 

11th. We recommend Teachers to be zealous and 
active in promoting the cause of education; to have 
at least one public examination of their school each 
term, to exnibit the advancement of their pupils, 
their thoroughness in the branches as far as they 
mav have advanced in each branch, to enlist, if pos- 
sible, the active co-operation of parents in senaing 
their children to school, as regularly as their health 
will permit, and furnishing them with the necessary 
class books, to teach by classes and on the black- 
board as much as practicable ; to adopt the motto, 
Not how muchj hut how toell ; to assign only such les- 
sons to each class, as the pupils by attention and in- 
dustry, may thoroughly understand, with a little aid 
and illustration from the Teacher, in conducting the 
recitations ; and by no means to suffer their pupils 
to advance through the books, but as their intellects 
are developed, and each lesson thoroughly under- 
stood. Incalculable injury has been done by unskil- 
ful Teachers, teaching as though their pupils had co 
intellects to be developed, and as though they could 
make parents believe that their children were recei- 
ving an education, simply because they were passing 
through the text books with incredible speed. 

12th. We recommend Teachers to encourage their 
pupils In the acquisition of habits of attention, study, 
moustry, economy and virtue, and to be careful to 
prevent the formation of bad habits ; to preserve 
good order in their schools, requiring their pupils to 
be decorous in their behavior in school, and on their 
way to and from school; and also by the propriety 
of their own conduct and faithful instructions to train 
them for usefulness here and a joyful immortality 
hereafter. 

Resolvedf That the walfare of our schools, as well 
as the elevation of the qualification of Teachers, de- 
mand that greater duration of employment should 
be given to teachers, either by raising means for 
keeping the schools in operation a greater length of 
time each year, or by giving the same Teacher em- 
ployment, for four or five months, in each of two 
schools, alternately, each year. 

Resaieed, That we approve of the efforts of our 
County Superintendent to raise the standard of 
Teachers' qualifications, and we pledge ourselves, as 
Teachers and Directors to co-operate with him for 
the improvement of the schools of Lawrence county, 
so that her schools, like her Agriculture and Manu- 
factures, shall not be inferior to any in the State. 

Resolved, That the progressive development of the 
Public School System of Pennsylvania, should give 
the people confidence in it,as the only efficient means 
for educating the children of this State. 
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Be$olvedf That one of the highest duties of erery 
Teacher and every intelli^nt citizen, is to secare, 

Sail available means, a wise and vigorous execution 
the Common School Law. 
Resolved, That we request the publication of the 
proceedings of this Convention in the newspapers of 
Lawrence county and in the Pennsylvania School 
Journal. Joseph Justigb, President. 

J. P. Roett Secretary, 

Iteporta, ^Vbvtaats, Ut. 



ASBBBSS 

At the opening of the Lancaster County Normal School^ 

at Millersville, Nov, 5, 1856, by Tho. H. Bubbowes. 

To use the expressive but somewhat inflated mo- 
dem phrase, We have assembled to inaugurate a 
sew era in our educational career. 

To those who, for twenty years, have been, always 
anxiously but hopefully, watching that career, the 
•ccasion is one of great interest and high enjoyment. 
To those who are to be actors on this new scene, it 
ii one of vast responsibility. Upon this locality, it 
•pens up a cheering prospect, if properly sustained 
and well improved. To the future, it is full of pro- 
mise. 

The main idea about being put into action, here, 
was necessarily embraced, though unexpressed, in 
the very first act organizing a Common School Sys- 
tem for Pennsylvania. When the representatives 
of the people decided, by solemn vote, that the whole 
people should have free and equal culture, they there- 
by pledged the public faith that all the necessary 
means for that culture should be provided. Amongst 
the first and most necessary of those means, which 
ihould have been then provided, were competent teach- 
•rs for the schools of the State. Provision was free- 
ly made for the erection of school houses, and the 
payment of teachers ; the government and visitation 
of the schools were duly arranged ; even the branch- 
•fl to be taught are enumerated; — ^but, strange to say, 
not a step has yet been taken — not a dollar laid out 
—not a single act of public authority exercised, to 
effect that which is indispensable to every other 
part, — to animate the whole, — to complete the grand 
design; — in a word, to place instructed teaching 
mind in the schools. 

Till this shall be done, the public faith will remain 
vnredeemed. — ^That this will be done, is as certain 
•8 that the Common School is a Bepublican Institu- 
tion. That it may soon be done, is rendered proba- 
ble by such noble efforts as the present. — 

** Beginning at the wrong end," has been the error 
of oar whole educational system. The c<«rection 
of that error— like all other great social corrections 
— ^as always proceeded firom the masses. 

The sages who firamed our republican institutions, 
were not nmnindful of the value and necesnty of 



knowledge to a self-governing people. Hence, the 
State Constitution contains a provision that ** the 
poor shall be taught gratis." We, of the present 
day, should not find fault with the scantness or the 
phraseology of this provision. It was no small ad- 
vance for the time. But the measures then com* 
menced and till very lately persisted in, for the gen- 
eral diffusion of education, may well be deplored. 

The first measure i)»sorted to for this purpose, was 
the establishment and liberal patronage by the State, 
of numerous Colleges : — the idea appearing to be, 
that a few educated men, emanating from their 
halls,would go forth,as self-devoted volunteer mission- 
aries, to spread the lights of knowledge ; the result 
actually being, that only a few more students of di- 
vinity, law and medicine, were better prepared for 
their ^professions, than previously. 

The next measure was an attempt to get educati<m 
nearer to the mass of the people, by the erection of 
that system of County Acadamies, which drew so 
largely on the State Treasury about thirty years 
1^0. This project proved eqnidly resultless with the 
other, and, so far as benefit to the body of the people 
was concerned, still more feeble in operation, and has 
now nearly altogether passed out of existence.—* 
While it continued, it only pr^mred a few more stu. 
dents for the college, but no teachers in any ap- 
preciable numbers for the lower schools ; and the 
only proof that it once existed, now seen, is a set of 
ill-constructed Academy buildings — one in each coun- 
ty town — and many of them at present grasped into 
ownership sadly inconsistent with the original libe- 
ral, but mistaken, idea of their founders, public and 
private. 

Thus downwards — so to speak — still slowly and 
unwillingly downwards — was the effort to reach the 
masses condescending its way ; till, finally, in 1835, 
the true foundation — the firm building point, was 
reached,^and the structure of the present glorious 
Common School System was commenced. Thence- 
forward, progress was certain and valuable, though 
often so slow as to be, except to the eye of educa- 
tional faith, imperceptible. 

Unfortunately, here too, the error— the prevailing 
error — of our educational system — again exhibited 
itself. Instead of, at onee, and as the very first step, 
providing for the training of the teachers for the 
public schools then established, that indispensable 
measure was wholly omitted ; and, like the founda- 
tion of the common school itself to eflect that which 
the College and Academy systems were found une- 
qual, the adoption of means to prepare its Teachers 
was left to originate from the dear bought experience 
pf the people themselves, and from the stem neces- 
sities of the case. 

The occasion, then, on which we meet — ^the event 
we are to announce-— is that of the establishment of 
the first regular, liberal, and, we trust, permanent 
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general Normal School in Penneylvania, for the 
training of teachers for the common schools. Tme, 
it is by private enterprise ; but that it is priyate, is 
•8 mach to the credit of its founders, as it is little to 
that of the State, which should not thus deyolve her 
■acred duties upon the shoulders of her citizens. 

To those who have watched the progress of this 
great movement from small beginnings, — commenc- 
ing, as it did, in the obscure, but momentous meet, 
ings of a few teachers in different townships in va- 
rious parts of the State, to consult together and to 
labor together for the improvement of them^lves 
and their schools; — arising, next, to the County Teach- 
ers' Association with its one day's session, once or 
twice or at most four times a year; — assuming, furth- 
er on, the form of the Teachers' Institute for a weeki 
and, finally, that of the three months Normal Insti- 
tute; — ^it now, driven on by progressive necessity, ac- 
quires the rank of the fWly developed Normal School, 
only to be succeeded by or converted into, the long 
wished for indispensable State Institution of the 
same class :— To those who have thus noted this 
movement and hung over its progress, the almost 
crowning event of this day, is one of unmixed de- 
light and high hope of complete ultimate success. 

It is the shoulder of self-effort to the wheel. The 
Hercules of State authority will soon respond to the 
eall. 

Viewed in this light, the true character of the pre- 
sent occasion becomes fully apparent ; and this pub- 
lic object gives to this private institution, an import- 
ance which such institutions rarely possess, and casts 
upon its corps of teachers and its first body of stu 
dents, responsibilities of the gravest description. 

Those teachers, in common with their fellow la- 
borers in the cause of education, had perceived the 
pressing necessity for the improvement of teachers, 
•8 a professional class. They have voluntarily as- 
sumed, in reference to their less favored brethren 
the office and duty of instructor; and they have thus 
incurred, both in reference to them and to education- 
al progress, a position of solemn— of almost fearful 
— responsibility. In presence of this responsibility, 
all pecuniaiy and personal considerations dwindle 
into comparative insignificancy ; and the duty — the 
hazard— 4o be encountered, takes its full import 
and suggests its momentous consequences. 

If they fail, not only will this institution fail with 
them, but the great cause of education al advance- 
ment will receive a check, the effects of which years 
of patient labor and effort may be required to re- 
trieve. Whereas, if they succeed in their patriotic 
and high-minded professional purposes — as, judging 
the future by the past, it is believed they will — an 
impulse will be given to the career of profession- 
al improvement, which will materially aid in hasten- 
ing the establishment of those State Normal Schools, 
which these instructors, together with all the intelr 



ligent, thoughtful lovers of our common school sya- 
tern of education, look to as its great remaining 
want. 

No ephemeral popularity or simulated success will 
serve the purpose here. The public eye is upon alt 
movements of this kind. The public has been so of- 
ten and so long disappointed, in the expected re- 
sults of the common school system, that there i$ 
now generally abroad a watchful cautiousness, which 
nothing but undeniably good results will satisfy.^- 
Hence, nothing short of practical thoroughness, and 
thorough practicalness, in the instructions of this 
institution and in its graduates, will pass current or 
bear the test of that scrutiny to which both will h% 
assuredly subjected. Let the professors, then, 8e« 
to it, that their certificate shall only bear on its hc% 
an expression of the actual amount of its owner's ac- 
quirements and qualifications, and that perfect reli- 
ance may be placed on those certificates. Thus and 
thus only, can that degree of confidence be acquiredt 
which will not merely build up the reputation of this 
institution on sure and permanent foundation, but 
materially aid in elevating the teacher to his traa 
and deserved professional rank. 

Instructors, however, though they can do much to 
deserve and establish the reputation of an Institu- 
tion, cannot do alL The students, and especially 
its first students, have much of its success in their 
power. Propriety of deportment, punctuality, meth- 
od and regularity in employment, and preparedness 
in studies, are due alike to the place, their teachers 
and themselves. These will command respect for 
themselves and attract respect and attention to their 
school. But it is when abroad in the world, fulfill- 
ing the mission of life and playing their parte before 
men, that the graduates of an institution like this, 
may return — ^if it ever can be fully returned — the re- 
compense to their Alma Mater — ^the nursing mother 
of their mind — ^for all the care bestowed and all the 
benefits received. If that part be so played — those 
duties so discharged — that men shall be constrained 
to ask, Whence came this knowledge ? — whence was 
obtained this preparation? that they may know 
and do honor to the source, — ^then indeed is the 
heart of the teacher glad — then is a portion of the 
debt paid. 

Teachers and Students 1 It would be as easy at 
it would be pleasant to say to you, on the present 
occasion, none but encouraging and complimentary 
things, were it proper. But it is not proper. As 
before remarked, yon both occupy a position of vast 
responsibility to the future as well as to the present. 
Your failure would inflict serious injury on the great 
cause in which we are all engaged. Your success 
will — ^it is believed it will— 4iasten the triumph and 
facilitate the almost boundless advancement of that 
great cause. Here, are motives of far more force. 
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tor earnest, honest minds, than any arising out of 
mere personal considerations ; and they are solemn- 
ly commended to your constant attention. 

Amongst the interested parties on this occasion, 
•re the liberal and public spirited citizens of this 
Ticinity. Their means erected this noble structure. 
Their intelligent enterprise has devoted It to its 
great public object. Their continued liberality and 
enterprise must stand by and cherish it, through the 
•omewhat critical and hazardous period of its infan- 
cy ; for to their honor and to their benefit, more than 
to those of any others, will redound the rich benefits 
of its matured and continued usefulness. 

Citizens of this highly favored portion of onr no- 
ble county ! Your worldly means, mostly invested 
in the ownership and the culture of these rich fields, 
have returned to you their thirty, their sixty and 
their hundred fold. It is well that you have had the 
heart and the soul to devote a portion of your 
wealth to the culture, also, of the never-dying mind. 
It is your chief honor to be the first in our coanty 
and in the whole State, to give such direction to your 
means and your efforts in behalf of education, as 
ahall spread the boon far and wide. A year or two 
ago, who, beyond the circle of a few miles from this 
point, ever knew the name of Millersville ? Now 
very many know it; and if your reasonable hopes be 
realized in this enterprise, who, at the end of five 
years, will there be so ignorant, in the State, as not 
to have heard of the Lanoajster Coanty Normal 
School at Millersville, and of the noble liberality 
which gave it existence ? When you add to this the 
additional, and the far nobler, reward of hearing of 
the oaeful, the elevating, and the christianizing in- 
structions of your graduates---for they will be yours 
--«urely no motive will be wanting to urge you on, 
to continued eare and kindness to year own institm- 
tion. 

But as this noble work emanates from the kind 
and the right impulses of yoor own hearts, to year 
own hearts, through the elevated colture and im- 
proTed usefulness and happinessof your ofi&pring, will 
it bring its best — ^its sweetest — retam. Loans may 
be lost — stocks d^reeiate — crops fail — ^wealth be 
stolen ; but this investment in &vor of your children 
win pay them a lifelong dividend, whose receipt will 
be constant in this world, and whose possession may 
even aid them onward to tbe^^oundless and endless 
treasnres of the next 

When the mind attempts to comprehend and esti- 
mate the influence of saoh institutions as this, upon 
the momentous fatare of our coantiy, the common 
meana of calculation become inadequate to iJlie task 
The Tery imagiaation---daring, excnrmve and all- 
grasping as it is usoally denomiaaited-— is utterly lost 
in the magnitude of the subject. 
Consider, for example, aftd idUow the ooone Of 



one learned, thoroughly-trained practical Christian 
Teacher. Behold him, day after day, during the 
term, sowing the seeds of knowledge, virtue and pure 
religion, in the minds and hearts of fifty bright and - 
confiding, learning and ingenuous youth. What an 
amount of good has been effected, by one person in 
the course of one short year 1 — Next, contemplate 
this same teacher, steadily but unostentatiously pur- 
suing this same course, season after season, through 
good report and through evil report, for twenty, thir- 
ty or even forty years, and ascertain if you can, the 
mass of good effected by his single labors. Calcu- 
late you may, the number of persons elevated in the 
scale of intelligence and morality by those labors, 
but your arithmetic fails in power to count the fruits 
of that one noble life. — Cany the thoughts still furth- 
er, and contemplate each of this teacher's pupils dis- 
seminating, in his turn, to hundreds and thousands, 
this same knowledge and these same principles, and 
then trace forward, for generations and generations, 
the still widening and deepening and swelling stream 
of beneficence;-^^and to estimate the bare number 
of the persons thus influenced for good, without even 
attempting to compass the aggregate amount of be- 
nefit and happiness conferred, becomes a matter of 
mere approximation, which exhausts the whole pow- 
er of comprehensible numbers. — Finally, sail back 
the tired mind from this vain effort, and let it reaL 
ize the fact, that not one, but hundreds, year after 
year for ages, of such human benefactors as this^ 
may go forth from such an institution as this, and. 
the mind is lost in amazement, no less at own weak- 
ness to grasp, than at its immense power to influence 
the unutterable result. 

The great volume before whose opening we must 
all finally stand — ^Teachers as well as Taught — ^is 
alone sufficient to contain and disclose the true — the 
mighty— the never ending influences of the step we 
are here this day taking. ^ 

My friends 1 contemplating the subject in this 
light, I cannot bring myself to multiply words 
upon it. — ^It is too solemn lor empty display ; too 
grand for ornament ; too difficult for ^miliar expla- 
nation ; almost too vast for language, 

I commend this institution to your love and your 
labor ; — ^its guardianship to Divine Providence. 



EXTEACT8 7B0M AH APBBESS 
Delivered at the opening of the Lancaster Co, Normal 
School, Nov, 5, 1855, by J. P. Stoddard, Princi- 
pal of the InstittiHon, 

Ladibs and QsNTLBiRNr : — It is not a little grati* 
fying, after repeat-ed and earnest discussion of tho 
Normal School question in our State, by which, the 
deep interest of her citizens in educational nratteiv, 
is manifested, to be able to inaugurate the system, in 
this place, upon a basis and amid such popular favor, 
as will render our Institution a cheering earnest of 
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a better asd grander one under the patronage of the 
State, If we, by mntnal endeayor, make this a repu- 
table Bubatitute until that Institution may be estab- 
lished, we will haye accomplished a good work. 

The system is not one of doubtful practicability. 
Wherever such institutions have been sustained by 
the sympathies and active co-operation of the com- 
munity, none but the most favorable results have fol- 
lowed. Feeling quite sure that we are setting out 
under such favorable auspices, we propose to detain 
you but a few moments by a familiar consideration 
of the ends contemplated in a Normal School course ; 
and the means generally to be employed for their at- 
tainment. 

The present is very aptly distinguished as an age 
of mental activity. The histoiy of mankind affords 
no parallel to the present era in respect to the bold- 
ness of intellectual endeavor; nor of the astonish- 
ing rewards of investigation. Jl long period of 
comparative peace among the nations of the Earth, 
has left the field of inquiry unincumbered by politi- 
cal embarrassment ; and the popular mind has too 
long been permitted to delight itself with the charms 
of scientific discovery and the conquest of new pos- 
sessions from the domain of Nature, to be won by 
the songs of chivalry, or captivated by the applause 
and glare of martial glory. Mind has gained its 
rightful supremacy over the material interests of life, 
and the loftiest achievements of human prowess are 
now manifested on the fields of earnest investiga- 
tion, and in combatting the difficulties which en- 
viron thought in its march towards the enthrbwn- 
ment of truth. 

Themoblest vocation to which men have devoted 
their lives, has been that of preparing themselves 
and others to meet the requirements of their coun- 
try and their age ; and, he has but indifferently esti- 
mated the necessities of the present times, who does 
not perceive it to be the grandest of all accomplish- 
ments, to be equal to the inevitable contact of mind 
with mind, which awaits all but inteUeciual drones, 

" Thb noblbst aet of all the fine arts;' says Sir 
!7ames Macintosh, **istU art of forming a vigorous^ 
healthy f and beauHftd mindJ* **A is a work of tm- 
weariedcare,whichmust he continually retouched ihrough 
every period of life,' but the toil becomes every day more 
pleasant and the success more sure." 

The almost universal interest of our citizens, in 
the work of educating the masses, promises well for 
the future eminence of Pennsylvania as the promo- 
ter of high education. The future will claim for its 
watchword. Action; and we accept as a fact, bearing 
upon the prospects of mankind, that habits of men- 
tal indolence will find their sepulchre at last, with the 
ashes of the present generation. * * * 

And now— Young Men, and you, Young La- 
dies of this School; — ^it is your province in the 
course of study before you, to qualify yourselves by 



the acquisition of a liberal education and a praise- 
worthy perfectability in the profession to which yon 
propose to devote your lives, to serve your day and 
generation, in a manner worthy of the honorable po- 
sitions you may respectively occupy. The measure 
of your responsibility in the fulfilment of your in- 
dividual duties, must be estimated by thecapabilitiea 
of the intellect and the opportunities afforded you 
for its development. That almost unfathomable 
depth whence have been drawn the lights of all 
civilization, and into the capacious chambers of 
which are to be garnered the imperishable fruits of 
past study and the newly polished gems of original 
thought, may be sounded and compassed by some of 
those now before me ; and it may be assumed to be 
the duty of each, to direct his aim at a point abova 
and beyond what has yet been attained by any who 
have gone before ; though that point may not b« 
reached, until the shades of a long life of industry 
and success begin to gather around your pathway. 

We do not presume that the present course of 
study will afford the means of attaining such proud 
eminence; but with proper aims, and a due apprecia- 
tion of the efforts necessary to be put forth, we riiay 
hope to make no inconsiderable advance in the road 
to learning. It may safely be affirmed, that without 
a thorough fitness for the place we may hold at each 
and every hour of life's brief course, we cannot avail 
ourselves of the aids which favoring circumstance* 
may bring to our side. ♦ « ♦ ♦ ♦ 

To limit our view to the term upon which we now 
enter and contemplate the particular interests which 
should command our efforts while we remain within 
these halls, — ^we may suggest, that one of the primary 
objects of a Normal School is to teach the philoso- 
phy of education, or the proper classification and 
arrangement of the laws which govern its progress: 
— ^to communicate such knowledge of the operation 
of mind, as will enable a teacher to recognize the 
varying conditions to which it is naturally subject, 
and to preserve due harmony between the variooi 
subjects of study and the conditions of the mind so 
ascertained. ♦♦♦♦♦♦ * 

While other learned professions have each theif 
liberally endowed colleges for the proper professional 
training of their several members, comparatively 
little attention has been given, in this country, to the 
important work of training the candidate for the 
profession of teaching*, to enter upon his work with 
a proper understanding of its magnitude and the 
difficulty of its true prosecution. 

It is impossible to account for this ruinous state of 
affairs, when all are beginning to acknowledge the 
importance of Normal — of professional training — m 
the most effectual means of enabling a student to 
avoid false conclusions, and the, teacher to prosecute 
the duties of his responsible profession with moM 
satisfoction to himaelf and greater profit to thoM 
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aiider his charge. What mind then can afford to 
diapenae with its teachings f We find an absolute 
necessity in the case of him who nnderiakes the work 
of educating others ; but it is equally ayailable for 
any one who is expected to hold a commanding po- 
sition in an intelligent commnDity, and iftho would 
escape the misfortunes of baseless hopes, cherished 
amid the fruitful, though unrecogniaed fields of sub- 
stantial good. How interesting to the refiectlTe 
mind is the young intellect, just opening to receive 
the impressions which surrounding objects are cal- 
culated to impart. Yet how saddening the thought, 
that through the incompetency of parents to detect 
the workings of that young mind, to supply the food 
which its early craTings should demand, it must inevi. 
tably encounter discouragement and disgust in its 
first attempts at thinking, and grope on for years 
under the deep pall of impenetrable mystery, while 
the means of its enlightenment are abundant and at 
hand. One of the chief reasons why individuals pur- 
sue life's way from its commencement to its close, 
enshrouded in ignorance and crushed by misfor- 
tunes, is that those who have the charge of young 
minds and their early development, are themselves 
ignorant of the means by which the unfortunate and 
dependent intellect may be aided and induced to pur- 
sue correct methods of investigation, and to avoid 
those habits of unphilosophical reasoning which em- 
barrass and mislead them during the whole of life. 

The greater part of the knowledge acquired during 
childhood, is derived from the use of the external 
senses. Heuce, the habits, manners, and modes of 
expression of the parent, are imbibed by the child, 
and these, the first and deepest of all impressions, are 
retained with unconquerable tenacity through life. 

In proportion, therefore, to the accuracy of the Pa- 
BBNTAL example in modes of thought and reasoning, 
will be the correctness of the same traits of mind and 
character in the ol&pring, whose welfare in an impor- 
ant degree they are to determine. These are not 
new fhcts, but unfortnuately for our race, they are 
fricts with which we are all too familiar, yet to which 
we are too indifferent. We do not recommend the 
plan of early tasking the mind with difficult studies; 
but we confidently aver that the time commonly 
wasted in the nursery, and before the age at which it 
is deemed proper to place children under the care 
of an instructor, may be rendered of exceeding value, 
by judiciously making the sports of those early days 
tributary to the great work of intdlectual develo]>- 
ment, and the acquisition of useful and scientific 
knowledge. 

Childhood and early youth are seasons pecu- 
liarly adapted to the acquisition of modem language. 
In transatlantic countries, it is not unusual to see 
persons who are mingling, in childhood, with those 
speaking different language, able, at the age of fif- 
teen years, to converse with a floenoy almost equal ' 



to that with which they employ their vermacular, in 
three or even Jtve different languages. The readi* 
ness with which the children of our Qerman and 
Frenoh citizens acquire the use of our language, is 
illustrative of the fact named, and ought to command 
our attention. ♦ ♦ « ♦ 

The highest attainment in knowledge and the artsi 
h the richest source of happiness. Wealth alone, 
can minister gratification to the sordid only. Wealth 
to be employed in securing a gpreater degree of per* 
fection in the fine arts, — ^in vocal and instrumental 
music — in painting and drawing, is an advantage not 
to be despised nor disparaged. Every acquirement 
in either of these, is an efficient agency for chasten- 
ing the thoughts and rendering mankind fitter com- 
panions for each other; whilethey afford unfailing re- 
sources of personal consolation, even amid the gloom 
of pecuniary destitution, or the keener trials of afflic- 
tion and bereavement. 

We dismiss thii part of our subject, with a single 
remark on the pleasures of study which a Normal 
School course is eminently calculated to secure. It 
will be borne in mind that the distinctive feature of 
the Normal System^ is the plan of causing each pupil 
io evince the degree to which he comprehends each 
eubject under consideration, by expressing clearly his 
convictions regarding it in language of his own choos- 
ing, thus holding continually up to view the mind in 
its various workings. The acquisition of each new 
truth, therefore, is to be considered, not only as an 
addition to our previous stock of learning, but also 
in its effect upon the mind, and in its relation to that 
previously acquired. This process cannot fail to se- 
cure a high degree of strength to our consciousness ; 
and by the force of this faulty, we are enabled with 
daily increasing accuracy to estimate the true condi^ 
tion of our minds, an nt of our scholastic 

attainments. The untrodden course oefore us may 
be more consciously unknown, but we advance with 
a firmer step, and cherish a stronger confidence in 
our ability to unravel the web of intricate proposi- 
tions, and to penetrate the hidden mysteries of sub- 
tle truth, because we can more truly reckon upon 
the forces we are able to summon to our aid, and ara 
skilled in the exact use of the appliances we have at 
command. Moreover, as nature opens to us her 
treasures, we perceive the sublime harmony which 
everywhere prevails. Science — ^the talismanic scep- 
ter, — at whose waving the thousand hitherto undis- 
tinguishable voices of nature become familiar to our 
ears as household words, presenting to our view un- 
numbered objects of beauty and interest, and ren* 
dering every department of nature around us, vocal 
and smiling, in the voice of birds, and in the music of 
the rills, — in the kindling glories of approaching 
dawn, and the silvery light in which the sleeping^ 
earth lies bathed,— 'is ours to employ, to guide our 
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thoughts, amid the beantifal and melodioas of Mith, 
vpward to that snpernataral realm, where unencum- 
bered thought may stretch its pinions, and float 
amid the starry wonders of the hearenly world. 

G&ASED 8CH00L8 IK BTJXAL DI8TBICIS. 

An Address delivered before the Chester Cb, Teachers* 
Institute, Oct, 15, 1855, by (he Rev. Bobbbt Lowrt. 

"The age we live in," is the theme of the preach- 
er, the statesman, the philanthropist and the poet. 
Whether we consider its achievements, its resources 
or its prospects, it is worthy of the profbnndest re- 
gard. The past half centary, rising out of the low- 
lands of preceding ages, has been, not the gentle as- 
cent of a grassy hill, — ^bnt the stern abruptness of a 
lofty bluff, from whose rapidly gained heights the 
men of the present age look down on the daguerre- 
otyped torpidity of by-gone days. The pulse of the 
world beats faster, and the step of enterprise moves 
with greater rapidity, than at any previous period in 
the world's history. Whether the accelexated ac- 
tion be healthy or morbid — conducing to natural de- 
velopment or stimulating to premature decay, — ^the 
active man who lives twenty years now, does more 
4nd lives longer than all Uie Methusalehs of anti- 
quity. 

Change does not necessarily involve improvement; 
but improvement has been the ultimate issue of all 
mutations. Progress may exhibit itself without 
real advantage ; but the world, at its present attain- 
9sent, is wiser and better than at any fioint in its 
written experience. If we are not es re ady to throw 
np pyramids, carve out sphinxes, cement Grecian fa- 
cades, or build Babylonian walls, M were our orient- 
al progenitors, ndther are we as ditpoeed to wi^ 
the scepter or the erook» by which the despots of 
the past have left so many monuments of civil and 
religious tyranny. It may be, that sheoc brute force 
has diminished ; but quickened intellect and enligfat- 
ened conscience have given ns a better power. The 
generations that were dasaled by physical greatness 
and nothing more,— who estimated power by mate- 
rial exhibitions only, — have passed or are passing 
away. It is a sentiment of our own century and in- 
tensely Anglo^axoB, that " the pen is mightier than 
the sword ;" — ^by which we are to nndentand, that the 
eivilized world has arrived at that point».at which 
rational argument and moral appeal are more effec- 
tual in securing obedienee and reepeet^ than the less 
courteous and iBtelligent mode of physical con- 
straint. 

It is the age of unprecedented mental power and 
moral energy. To meet the demand! of such an 
age, requires no meager culture. It is not too much 
encroachment on the domain of facts to say, that the 
age is ahead of the sokooU. I would not be ttnder- 
■tood as saying, that the age is in precedence of the 
•ohools : for there are institutions in the taa of the 



woild — ^that gradnate the mm who make ihe age, B«t 
the schools, in fhmishing a grand system of instmc> 
tion for the masses, do not sufficiently qualify their 
pupils for the standard of current knowledge among 
educated men. They go to the extent of their cur- 
ncnlnm ; bat this curriculum is not up to the times. 
There is an education to be obtained, outside of 
school walls, which no teacher can impart; but 
there should be no undue transfer of the inside 
work, to the sufficiently arduous labors without. The 
old ritual of "Reading, Writing and Arithmetic,** 
so long in vogue in the schools for ''the million,^* 
and still the only lessons for hundreds of rural youth, 
ii no lest inadequate to the actual wants of the class 
whom it professes to instruct* than the exploded tri- 
plet of *' Greek, Latin and Mathematics," so long 
the exclusive dictum of our college halls. 

In the pressure of the outside world on the tem- 
ples of learning, great improvements have attended 
increased calls for instruction. New discoveries 
have demanded new courses of study, and the erec< 
tion of entirely new sciences has required a scholas- 
tic amplification nearly equivalent to an utter re- 
construction of our systems of education. During 
the last ten years, the gradual remodeling of the 
principal Colleges and Universities of our land, 
adapting them more fhlly to the changing and in- 
creasing wants of the community, has, in some cases, 
thoroughly transformed the old Academic process 
into a symmetrical and efficient course of mental 
training ; — accommodating itself at once to the de- 
mands of the age, and the varied wants and capaci- 
ties of those who seek instruction. 

In this steady and oontinued improvement among 
the higher institutions of learning, it is a deeply im- 
portant question, how &r our Public School System 
is capable of expansion. It has ever been, since its 
establishment, the pride and gloiy of our State- 
Thousands of young minds have been gathered un- 
der its maternal wipg, and fed' from its wholesome 
provisions. Thes$sn«l8 of crime have been curtailed 
by its influence, and the peace and prosperity of the 
community have been more widely and permanently 
secured. The union of Chwch and Slate is a pro- 
ject that finds but few advocates, while the union 
of State and SekoU provokes no intelligent hostility. 
The establishment of these "Colleges for the peo- 
ple" is one of the most noble acts i& the legislation 
of our Commonwealth. But have all the objects of 
our Common School System, contemplated in the 
action of our State, been realized 7 Is the system 
aa immutable as the edicts of the Modes and Per- 
sians, or can it change 1^ the dogmas of medicine 
and theology, with increaaed light? The fact that 
it has already been changed for the better, would 
beem to indicate that it is susceptible of still farther 
impfOveme&t. Under the old Lancasterian or mo- 
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nitorial system of twenty years ago, it was fouDd 
that the coarse of instraction was inadequate to the 
demands of improving society; Then, a school of 
two handred or three hundred popils was nnder the 
charge of one teacher, who never came in direct 
contact with more than one-eighth of the whole 
number, except as, with rattan in hand, he made the 
circuit of the school to detect delinquencies. That 
•mall fraction alone were under his immediate su- 
pervision ; and during the intervals of their instruc 
tion, the rest of the school were placed under the 
monitorial regimen of this fraction. Such a system, 
which separated the great mass of the school from 
all instruction, except such as they received from 
their own classmates, could not withstand the crying 
necessity for change. All the successive steps, from 
the learning of the alphabet to the highest mathe- 
matics, which rarely went beyond a superior arith- 
metic, were in one and the same school. With all 
the gradations from the first rudimental lesson, 
through Spelling, Reading, Writing, Ciphering, 
Grammar, Geography, History, use of Globes and 
Maps, occasional experiments with philosophical ap- 
paratus, as far as, in some instances, the sublime 
mysteries of Geometry ; — there was but one salaried 
Teacher for hundreds of pupils, with all their stu- 
dies under his exclusive superintendence. It could 
not be that such an arrangement should conticue. 
There were no Primary Schools, nor Normal School, 
nor High School. All classes and ages were in one 
grand medly, under one inspection, and subject to 
the same general rules. 

The abolishment of this imperfect system was 
one of the first amongst the triumphs of educa- 
tional progress. A '* Primary Department " was in- 
stituted for the ante-reading classes, for which a 
new and distinct order was prepared. The main es- 
tablishment, transformed and re-adjusted under the 
name of " Grammar School " was arranged into gra- 
ded divisions, each division sub-divided into two 
classes, and taught by a separate teacher. Still far- 
ther carrying this improvement into an arena un- 
known before, the old rudimental course was extend- 
ed into the Greek and Latin classics, Modem Lan- 
guages, Belles Lettres, Higher Mathematics and 
philosophy; — creating the basis of that highest de- 
velopment of the Pennsylvania Common School Sys- 
tem — the Philadelphia High School. Added to this 
was there established the "Normal SchooV'in which a 
peculiar and efficient mode of instruction wa& ordain- 
ed, for the unfailing supply of all the schools with 
properly qualified instructors. Thus, from her own 
bosom, that system proposes to feed herself. Re- 
quiring all applicaots for the Normal Department 
to have been, previously, pupils in her schools, and 
exacting a pledge from them that they design de- 
voting themselves to public school instruction, she 
takes the material which she has been moulding from 



the alphabet, and educates that material, in her own 
halls, to be, in time, the educators of the rising thou* 
sands, who will fiock thither for instruction and 
mental development. This wm the first grand expa* 
rimeat in Graded SehooU. 

And when we look at the achievements of this 
successful experiment, who would call in the advanced 
posts of the educational movement, and fall back on 
the untenable ground of past cradeness ? Who can 
estimate the aggregate of the improved mental cul- 
ture o^those who have sat on this higher platform 
of public school instruction ? The superior adapted- 
ness of the system, to the extent of its application, is 
one of the sources of its success. At the base of 
what may be termed the Common School pyramid, 
are placed the Primary and Secondary Deparraents, 
with their inceptive lessons and preparatory disci- 
pline, under the conduct of one or more teachers. 
Above it, rises the Grammar School, with its per- 
fectly graded divisions, taking up the yoang gradu- 
ate from the sphere below, and passing him along by 
easy stages, to the first class of the first division. — 
In this gradual transfer, the rising pupil passes un- 
der the instruction of as many different teachers as 
there are divisions in the school, drilled in a sepa- 
rate series of text-books with each advancement, and 
leaving one sub-department to pass on to the next 
higher. Every Grammar School is a graded school 
within its own limits. The same system amplified, 
would supply all the educational wants of the age. 
The divisions of a Grammar School, extended into 
the territory of University instruction, would give 
the graduates of the Common School system an 
equal chance, among the greatest philosophers and 
literati of the world. 

Growing out of the Grammar School, and having 
an essential connection with it, rises the Normal 
School, sending back its finished instructors into the 
schools which give it existence. Above all, as the 
apex of this pyramidal development, looms up be- 
fore us, the " People's College," with its efficient 
faculty, its distinct courses, its commencements and 
its diplomas; challenging the admiration of the 
friends of popular learning, and yet serving only aa 
the index of the improvement that may yet be more 
fully displayed. Who would roll back popular edu- 
cation a quarter of a century, and give us the in- 
efficient, ricketty system of monitors and circles, and 
the fractional instruction of a short sighted economy 7 
There is no intelligent citizen who would lay hit 
hand on that product of educational enterprise, and ' 
divest it of a single revised feature, much less de- 
grade it to its original aud inefficient condition. 

If then, the system as at present improved, it a 
thing of such influence and worth, why not extend 
it from its present localities, into regions not yet 
favored by its benign presence 7 If instructioll,. 
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graded and adapted, is so manifestly superior to the 
erader process of past days, why shonld not this grada. 
Hon o/instmctian be permanently established every- 
where? There can be no good reason assigned for ad- 
yanced schools in oar great cities, that might not with 
equal force be adduced in support of similar institutions 
elsewhere. The numerical superiority of cities would 
seem to demand, not exclusive educational advantages^ 
but ^merely opportunities more amplified to accom- 
modate increased numbers. What we behold in such 
striking proportions in the provision for a city edu- 
cation, we only ask, on a reduced scale, tho' not with 
reduced efficiency, for the rural districts. It is a 
common, tho* unbased opinion, that the grade of 
intellect in a city demands a correspondingly su- 
perior course of scholastic instruction ; as if the 
fact that the youth was born in the midst of a half 
million of people, gave him a larger supply of brains, 
than if he sent forth his first wail in a village or on a 
farm. The principle will doubtless hold ft #od, that 
where increased facilities for acquiring knowledge and 
mental culture exist, there will be an increased devel- 
opment of intelligence : and if the natural outgrowth 
of a city does furnish such facilities, aside from the es 
tablishment of positive institutions by law, then 
the city school boy must be accommodated with a 
grade of instruction proportionately beyond the ad- 
vantages of his country brother. But, we repudiate 
this distinction as unfounded in fact, and intrinsically 
ridiculous. The superior order of educational pro- 
visions made by law in our large cities, is not, to 
answer the demands of a superior natural calibre 
but to meet the pressing claims of wealth and num- 
bers. It would indeed be among the most startling 
of modern discoveries, if those who have lived un- 
der the shadow of continuous brick walls, maintained 
a higher intellectual standing, than those who have 
received a mental tone amid the waving trees and 
rolling hills of the country. Nay, we would rather 
gay : — give these superior city advantages to the 
country lad, who, away from the stifling air of an 
enervating city, carries a ** sound mind in a sound 
body;'' and the metropolitan boy, more polished per- 
haps by the aids of social refinement,will have little to 
boast of, on the score of natural aptitude or supera- 
bundance of brains. 

Neither genius nor talent recognise localities. — 
The human mind expands itself, wherever it can find 
aliment to feed on. As far as the acquired advan- 
tages of localities is concerned, there are now no bar- 
riers to shut up the country from the city. Where 
distance is almost annihilated, and time entirely so, 
who will maintain those false distinctions between 
urban and rural ability ? If the attraction of num- 
bers has drawn into the city artificial facilities for 
leholastic discipline and literary culture, the power 
o/tht press has stripped her of her advantage, and 



brought those facilities within the reach of every 
hamlet in the land. When the printed page, wet 
from the pressroom, is read hundreds of miles off on 
the day of pnblicatitn, and the whole world is spread, 
almost daily, before every civilized pori^ion of it ; the 
claim for precedence in intellectual qualifications 
cannot, with any modesty, be preferred in any 
quarter. The lofty walls that space built around the 
pride and power of cities, are shattered by the bat- 
tering rams of modern enterprise. We lay our rails 
on the ground, and they dash through those crumb- 
ling barriers. We throw our wires into the air, and 
they climb over those moss covered ramparts. Ex- 
tremes have met in our center ; and the boundaries 
of knowledge have been leveled with the dust. The 
country walks complacently in the street of the city. 
The city, forgetting its busy hum, flings itself into 
the lap of the country. Green fields lift up their 
landscapes in the sight of the merchant palace, and 
pebbled avenues throw themselves at the door of the 
rustic cottage. "Where is boasting then?" The 
whole world is one. The time has gone by when 
men could pride themselves on localities, as afford- 
ing stronger minds and brighter intellects.- Why, 
then, should not the educational advantages of the 
city be extended into the towns and villages and 
green fields of our State ? The law of the land to 
the youthful aspirant for scholastic knowledge, is 
— "thus far thou shalt go, and no farther." The mys- 
teries of the Spelling Book, the hieroglyphics of 
the Copy Book, the easy intricacies of slate and pen- 
cil, and the multicolored divisions of our Atlas, form 
nearly the sum total of Public School acquirements, 
among the mass of our Common School pupils. — 
/And is this the appropriate provision for the education- 
al wants of the day ? While society, from its sur- 
face to center, is rocking with the force of new ideas, 
shall the youth of our land be kept in the humbler 
study of mere essentials ? Is it justice to the future 
citizens of our Commonwealth to restrict their edu- 
cational privileges, to the minor studies of our pres- 
ent Common School system ? Do not the new veins 
of knowledge opened up within a few years, the in, 
tellectual elevation of society, the superior tone of 
the current literature of the day, demand a higher 
grade of instruction than our Common Schools have 
yet furnished ? The question is not met by the com- 
mon suggestion, than those who do not deem the 
common school course sufficiently comprehensive.may 
pursue their studies, to any extent, in private Aca- 
demies and Universities. There is no reason why 
those higher branches of learning should not be 
taught under the common school system, revised and 
improved. Why should a parent be obliged to send 
his child from him, for a more perfect education! 
when by the mere extension of a system admirable 
in its conception, it might be obtained at his door T 
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The blessings of a thoroagh education are of too 
great a yalae, to be withheldjfrom anj portion of 
oar inceptive citijsens. 

In the iron age of fendalism, it was in accordance 
with the genius of that institution to confine the fa- 
cilities for knowledge within the ranks of those who 
were to rule. In our day, where aristocracy sets its 
keel on the "lower orders" of society, the privilege 
of advanced instruction is confined to the favored 
classes. But in our own free country, there is nei- 
ther feudal nor aristocratic power to shut up the 
masses in that ignorance, which is the firmest and 
broadest basis of tyranny. Learning, in its subli- 
mest teachings and deepest mysteries, is the right 
of all men, without distinction of caste, or sect, or 
condition. If, from pecuniary or other considera- 
tions, the mass of the community are shut out from 
the advantages of a superior education, it is proper 
that the government, which depends for existence 
on the intelligence of its citizens, and is most secure 
when the grade of instruction ui highest, should 
make ample provision for the natural discipline and 
enlightenment of those, who are to be at once its 
constituents and its defenders. Now^ any natural 
advancement beyond the attainment of a common 
education, is confined to the few. There must ever 
be danger in this monopoly of learning. An equal 
distribution of the benefits of the schools, can alone 
preserve the masses"from becoming the prey of e- 
signing men. A thoroughly educated Democracy is 
the only safe Democracy. We may admit thef act, 
that 

"On every soil, 
The men who think must govern those who totZ." 
But, elevate the toilers with the blessings of edu- 
cation, and the toUen become thinkers^ who, in their 
tarn, govern their governors,till government becomes 
a common boon, mutually held and mutually relin' 
quished. Throw open the doors of the High School' 
the Academy, and the college, to tke boy who has 
thumbed all the books of the Grammar S«hool, and 
yet feels himself far below the standard to which he 
aspires — and you fill the land with educated men, such 
as no country on earth could ever boast. It is the 
l^ory of our own time, that the education of the 
schools is not only 5etr€r, but i?u^« unddy disseminated 
than in any previous age. But, there is a visible 
horizon to this broad expanse, shutting in the scope 
ef the schools, notwithstanding the extended pros- 
pect. The aristocracy of wealth defies all statute 
restrictions on its power and privileges. Wealth 
cannot in our land be legislated down to an inferior 
station ; but poverty may be leyislated up, by throw- 
ing open the same avenues of learning to rich and poor 
alike. Let legislation give the same facilities to the 
ehild of the poor man, for acquiring a superior edu- 
cation, which wealth now gives to the son of the 
Billionaire; aod the artificial distinction between 



the two extremes will be destroyed, by their equali- 
zation on a common educational platform. Poverty, 
with talent and industry, need not fear a tilt, in our 
land, with wealth accompanied with mediocrity. — 
It is only when poverty and wealth are both attend- 
ed with limited educational culture, that the former 
may give up the contest. But the straggle now is 
unequal. Talent in the poor man's cottage climbs 
up to the bars of its dungeon, and feels it is a pris* 
oner for life. The doors of Academies and Colleges 
are open only to those who can pay for the privilege^ 
The instruction of the Public School is not sufficient 
to place the learner in the front rank of educated 
men. Why should this "pent up Utica" confine 
his abilities, when the " whole boundless continent " 
of mental material is awaiting his demands ? If 
the barriers which shut out the man of moderate 
means from the treasures of a first class education, 
are ever broken down, it must be by the strong, tho' 
benevolent, ^arm of legislation. The same power 
that took the idle boy from the hearthstone, and 
the outcast from the kennel, and dropped on their 
mental palate the " sincere milk " of Common School 
instruction, is needed to place those same minds at 
a higher table, and feed them with the "strong meat " 
of an advanced scholarship. And if it is not done 
by those in authority, cheered by the countenance 
of our good mother the Commonwealth, we look in 
vain for its accomplishment at all. That class of 
the community who are especially and vitally inter- 
ested in this educational movement, are, from their 
very circumstances, powerless to effect an improve- 
ment. The Public School System, with its cords 
made longer and its stakes made stronger, is the only 
hope of the masses for a supjrior mental discipline. 
It was a glorious feature in early Christianity, an- 
nounced by its Divine Founder — " to the poor the 
Gospel is preached." And it would be a glorioug 
page in our political history, were the future student 
to read, that in our day to the poor was extended the 
privileges of the highest intellectual training. This 
can only be provided in the establishment of Graded 
Schools. Let another step in the present gradation 
be introduced into every town or district. Let the 
children of all clsses move up, shoulder to shoulder, 
thro' Primary School, Secondary School, Grammar 
School and High School ; nay, even into a grand 
Qmmonwealth University^ teaching its students eveiy 
branch of current knowledge, and sending out its 
graduates into the highest places of the State and 
Nation. What different material would compose 
our Federal and State Legislatures, had the peo- 
ples' representations enjoyed such an amplitude of 
educational privileges. How much of special and 
puerile legislation would have been kept from our 
legal tomes, by a thorough and universal mental dis- 
cipline. Let us obviate, for the next generation, ao 
evil which we feel in our own. 

^ A tutu Uaming is a dangtrous thing ; 
Drink deep .»' 

Give the boy who has waded through the hetero- 
geneous pages of Arithmetic, a view of the higher 
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beauties of Algebra. Open up to him tht delightfn 
fields of Plain, Spherical and Analytical Geometiy. 
QvLide the advancing pnpil into the domain of Plain 
and Spherical Trigonometry, preparing him for the 
noble and elevating studies of Astronomy and Natn- 
ral Philosophy. Place in hib hands the rolling 
measares of Horace and the exquisite diction of Ci- 
cero. Let his imagination rove amid the tableaux of 
the Iliad, and his sympathy go out for the wander- 
er of Ithaca, so pathetically immortalized by the 

<< Blind old bard of Scions rockj iile.*' 

Let him pore over the sonl-stirring philippics of 
Demosthenes, not in a diluted translation, but in the 
quivering words as they fell from the lips of the im- 
mortal orator. Give him a geological insight into 
the mysteries of his terrene dwelling place. Let him 
study Mineralogy with a full cabinet, and Chemistry 
with a complete laboratory. Lead him, with theod- 
olite and chain, into the inviting fields of the sur- 
veyor. Show him, with compass and quadrant, the 
unseen paths of the mighty ocean. Place before him 
the " Evidences " of Alexander, the " Constitution " 
of Story, the " Moral Philosophy" of Wayland and 
the incomparable " Analogy " of Butler. Establish 
such a curriculum, with kindred and collateral bran- 
ches stretching into all the ramifications of modern 
science, and the next generation will rise tip to bless 
the enterprise and philanthropy that dared such sub- 
lime projects for tne elevation of the race. In the 
educational demands of the current age^ and the pros- 
pective standard of learning in the future, do we find 
the basis of a new movement, wnich proposes the 
extension of scholastic facilities in the establishment 
of Graded Schools. 

There are two objections to Graded Schools which 
demand a moment's notice. The first is, that the 
enterprise is too expensive. 

There are men in every community, who estimate 
the value of an investment only by its pecuniary per 
centage. With them, nothing "pays" but what 
yields the mighty dollar. Never having enjoyed the 
blessings of education themselves, they know not 
how to appreciate them for others. They wonder at 
all tins display of educational artillery, when they 
achieved their own fortune with the simple aid of 
the '^ three B's." They are amazed at this tremen- 
dous outlay in Schools and Books and Lectures, 
when a quarter's discipline on a pine plank, was the 
the totality of their scliolastic acquirements. They 
are drags on the car of Progress. We can expect 
nothing from such men. We can only treat them as 
we do surd quantities in Mathematics — throw a rad- 
ical sign over them, and let them alone. 

But there are men, who, high-souled and philan- 
thropic, sincerely seek the welfare of society ; and 
need only to be convinced of the proper mode, to 
give tbeip pecuniary and moral support. It will not 
need much argument to convince such men, that 
that mode is found in Graded Schools ; nor persua- 
sion to induce them to give their hearty co-opera- 
tion. Puducation is not to be measured by the rate 
per cent, of merchants on 'Change, nor the prices 
current of the stock jobber's table. Money may pay 
for the opportunities of learning, but never can be an 
equivalent for the learning itself. The people are 
willing to pay for the blessing, when the^can be con- 
vinced that it is a blessing, though there may not re- 
sult from it a material return. The people will sus- 
tain a system of elevated instruction, and feel that 
the profit of a paltry investment will yield society a 
thousand fold. 

But it is by no means sure that the charge of in 



created expeme can be sustained. To the men of 
moderate income, there would be a wide difierence 
between ft High*8chool tax of one or two dollars, and 
the thirty or fifty dollars of College tuition. It maiy 
be that the tax bill would be larger, but the aggre- 
gate of individual expenses would be diminished. It 
would be the diminution of expenses in one diree* 
tion at the rate of thirty to one, and the increase in 
another direction in the proportion of one to two.^^ 
For the poor man, at least, no more economical plan 
could be devised, than to educate his children under 
the system of graded schools. 

There is a second objection to the system propos- 
ed ; thtA private Academies wUl be destroyed. 

This is a serious objection. We cannot spai% 
those noble institutions, unless we supplant tnem 
with better. They have b«en too serviceable to th« 
cause of popular improvement to be touched ruth- 
lessly. The only question to be decided is : — can we 
furnish a better course of education under the Graded 
School system, or, as good a course under better 
circumstances ? If our private Academies can be 
superseded by a system of more ample and thoro' 
training, they should not be in the way of educational 
progress. It is sufficient to say, in advocacy of 
Graded Schools, that they propose to furnish, at 
least, as good a course of instruction as do private 
Academies, and on terms with which the mass of the 
community may more readily comply. They enter 
into no antagonism with private schools ; but throw 
open the door to that class of Young America, who 
are debarred, by pecuniary considerations, from the 
advantages of College or Academy. They will take 
the meritorious teacher, who has sought in vain for 
remuneration in private enterprise, and secure him ft 
permanent support from the endowments of civil 
patronage. Tne private Academies of this country 
might be deserted to-morrow ; and under the Graded 
School system, sufficiently extended, the County 
Superintendent would re-dedicate them; devote 
them to the advanced discipline of Common School 
instruction; reinstate deserving instructors, with 
adequate salaries ; and politely advise premature 
aspirants to tarry at some Academic Jericho, till 
they could furnish sufficient evidence of theii claims 
to advancement. Private Academies of sterling 
character are in no danger from Graded Schools. — 
There is abundant field for both systems, without the 
apprehension of collision. Private Seminaries of 
inferior grade are sustained under the very shadow 
of our Public Schools. With equal safety may the 
Academy stand on the same hill-top with the Grad- 
ed High School ; flourishing as nobly as it has ever 
done under the countenance of those who favor it 
with their patronage. 

Among the achievements of modern inventive ge- 
nius, is a little instrument called the pseudoscype ; 
which, as its name imports, enables him who looks 
into it to see things falsely. A coin placed under 
the lens of this instrument, presents its sunken sur- 
face as though it were raised^ and its raised surface 
as if depressed. Through this instrument the peo- 
ple have been studying the common school system ; 
not dreaming that what seemed to be the rising 
columns of the educational temple, was hixtthe solid 
basis on which the edifice should be built. Let the 
eye of the public mind be turned to the system as it 
ijr, with a view of the ground which invites a glorious 
and magnificent improvement. Then let there be 
reduced to practice the three rules of the Elocution- 
ist, who, on being asked by a pupil which were the 
best rules for the guidance of an orator, quiantly and 
truthfully replied — " action— ocfton — acti^4C 
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JE3* Topics suggested for discussion in this Journal 
Ikough not intended to exdade any others irhich correspon- 
dents may ]>refer t 

School and District Libraries. 

The best form of a School Register. 

Normal Schools. 

Graded Schools in Rural Districts. 

School Apparatus. 

The teaching of Deflnitione. 

The Heating and Ventilating of school rooms. 

Daily preparation by Teacher for hie school room duties. 

The propriety of State Teachers' Certificates. 

The best means of improTing District Supeirision. 



Th« latb mbbtiko of thb State Association. — 
The length of the proceedings and reports of the 
third annnal meeting of this body, exclades nearly 
all other matter from this number. It was the larg- 
est and amongst the most interesting meetings yet 
held. If space allowed, the proceedings would be 
snggestive of many useful remarks ; but we can now 
only congratulate the originators of the Association 
upon the abundant success which is at length crown- 
ing their efforts. 

All the reports and documents presented during 
the session, are contained ^n this number, and will 
be found worthy of the Association. 

It is very much to be regretted that the secreta- 
ries did not furnish, for insertion in the Journal, a 
copy of the minutes of the meeting. In the absence 
of such an official document, which should have been 
forwarded, the editor of the Journal has been com- 
pelled to compile one from his own notes and from 
the report of proceedings as published daily in the 
Philadelphia papers. The consequence is, that some 
matters which should have been inserted are omit- 



ted. Amongst these are the resolutions adopted by 
the Association. Relying on the sectetaries for the 
regular minutes, we only took brief abstracts of these, 
and such only are now presented. 

For similar reasons the list of members is also 
omitted. If a fhll one can be procured in time, it 
shall appear in the February No. of the Journal. 



Dbkrbbd Abticlb: Original Communications, 
Proceedings of meetings, Book Notices, Ac, have 
largely accumulated. They shall have vent next 
month. 



SusQUBHANNA CouNTT : We are cheered to hear 
that this intelligent county is moving in the right 
direction, and will soon be heard from. 



NoBTHuvBKRLAND.—- This county has recently held 
a spirited and successful Institute. 
Lebanon, has done the same. 
The proceedings of both shall appear next month. 



Dauphin County.— Quite an interesting Institute 
was held on the 4th and 6th of this month, in Har- 
risburg. A respectable number of Teachers were 
present, and the best feeling seemed to prevail. Mr. 
A. M. Gow was present the first day, and showed 
what was done and how it was done in his county. 

Intobxation for Exkcutivb Commttteb. — ^The 
chairman of the Executive Committee of the State 
Association, with reason, complains that county su- 
perintendents and others have not furnished him 
with a list of all the meetings for educational pur- 
poses, in their respective counties. If this had been 
done, his list for the past year would, we have little 
doubt, hate been one-half greater. Can not this . 
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matter be more fully attended to du 
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Educational Mbetinos.— Hereafter we shall not 
publisli any formal reports of the proceedings of ed- 
ucational meetings and Institutes, setting forth 
merely names of persons andplacesjtimes of adjourn- 
ment and names of subjects treated of. Such as 
shall give a synopsis of what was said— and said use- 
fully and instructively— shall have the preference.— 
In the case of first meetings for organization in new 
educational counties, however, this rule will not be 
enforced. 

To County Supbbintbndents.— The Editor of the 
Journal will publish brief calls for all Institutes and 
Conventions, without charge. Even a few lines, 
stating the time, place and duration of each, will do 
good. Many teachers of adjoining and even distant 
-counties, would like to visit these assemblages, if the 
itime and place of meeting were known. If superin- 
tendents will furnish the information, a list of this 
Aind will be inserted, from month to month, in the 
Journal. Such a notice will also be useful, even in 
4he counties in which the meetings are to be held, 
sas the Journal now circulates in every district in the 
whole State. 



G0yEBS0B*8 KESSAOE. 

W^ had hoped to be able t<o insert the portion of 
wGov. Pollock's message which relates to Education, 
rbut must keep it for next month, when it shall be 
put upon record with the annual report of the State 
Superintendent. It is a new thing in our educational 
hiRtory,.to be unable to insert the common school 
•portion of the Message, for want of room. Hereto- 
fore, one or two short paragraphs were thought 
enough to be devoted to that topic. This year it 
occupies fully one-seventh of the whole document ; 
and what is iwtter, every word is to the point. The 
sentiments promulgated and the recommendations 
made, are those of one who has been closely obser- 
ving the operatioas and comprehends the wants of 
the schools. The noble efforts of our teachers after 
self-improvement are adequately spoken of, and the 
normal school and the Teachers* Institute are 
strongly and ably advocated. 



Bioned ; nor will such lost time be reckoned by tbe Depart- 
ment as part of the four months' tuition required by law.— 
Directors will have to make it up. 

4. ReMtdtnee and rights (if orphan jntpUt: If a pupU has 
neither iather or mother living^, the residence of the pupil, 
and consequent right of admission to the schools, will be in 
the same district with the guardian, or in the district where 
the guardian has provided the pupil with a permanent home; 
but whem the father only is dead, and the pupil has a guar- 
dian but resides with the mother, the pupil has a legal right 
to be admitted to the schools of the district in which is the 
mother's residence. 

6. Whm a JHreetormay he CtOeetor: When a Director is 
Constable of the borough or township, he can legally be ap- 
pointed collector of school tax, under the 31st section of the 
act ofSth May, 1864. 

Form qf POition to continue Independent Districte: 
To the Judges of the Court of Common Pleas of 

county: , :, , ^ 

The undersigned Directors of Independent 

School District, in said county, oripnalJy composed of parts 

of .._ districts. Respectfully Represent, That the 

educational interests of tbe citizens of said district, require 
that the existence of said district should be continued be- 
yond the first Monday of Juno, 1856, to which it is now 
limited by law. They therefore pray, that the contmuance 
thereof may be decreed by this Court, in purauaoce of the 
supplement to the School Law of 8th May, 1865. 

The peiitionen also request the Court to assign a time and 
place for the hearing of tbis application, so that due notice 
thereof may be given to the Directors of the Townships out 
of which said Independent District is formed. 

(To be signed by a majority of the Board of Directon of 
the Indeprndent District applying.) 

(After the Court of Common Pleas shall have assigned the 
time and place of hearing, the following form of notice to 
the Boaids of Directora of the Townships out of which the 
Independent District was taken, may be given. It should 
be signed by the President and Secretary of the Independent 
District, by order of the Board, and may be served by a 
constable or some other person, who should prove the ser- 
vice of it, on the President of each of the Boards of the 
Townships out of which the Independent District was taken.) 
To the Directora of the School District of 



(Df&ctal. 



Take notice, that the Board of Directors of 

Independent School District, formed out of parts of — — 

jiod Townships, in county, have applied to 

the Court of Common Pleas of said county, for the continu- 
ance of said Independent District, in accordance with the 
supplement to the Common School Law, passed the 8th of 

May, 1856, and that the said Court have assigned 

o'clock, on the , day of — — — 186-, for the hearing 

of the said application, in the Court House in when 

and where you may attend if you think proper. 

._ , Secretary. 

Form of Petition to create Independent Dittride : 
To the Judges of the Court of Quarter Sessions of — ^— 

county : 

The undersigned taxable inhabitants of 

School District in said county, desire the formation of tbe 
territory upon which they reside, into a separate and inde- 



Preeident, 



DEPARTMENT OF COMMON SCHOOLS,? 
HAnaisBUBo, Jan. 1856. ) 

BECISIOn. 

1. General rvUfor conttruction qf the School Late: Being 
intended for the public good, the Common School Law is, 
In all cases of reasonable doubt, to receive a liberal con- 
struction in favor of the system. 

3. Infectious dieeaeee: Pupils having infectious diseases 
should be excluded from the schools until they are thorough- 
ly cured. In such cases, Teachers may assume the respon- 
sibility of sending pupils out of their school. 

3. Barring out the Teacher: The practice of barring out 
the teacher," which prevails in some parts of the State, is a 
relic of barbarism that has no legal justification whatever. 
Directors are liable to Teachen for any lost time thus occa- 



pendent school district, with the following bounds, to wit: 

They therefore pray the appointment of Commissionen 
to view tbe premises, and report to the Court at its next 
term, the bounds of the proposed new district, either accord- 
ing to the bounds set forth in this petition, or to such other 
bounds as they shall therewith prove advisable, together 
with their opinion on the expediency of establishing or not 
establishing the same, in pursuance of the terms of the sup- 
plement to the School Law, approved the 8th of May, 1866. 

(Signed by not less than twenty taxable inhabitants of 
the proposed new district.) 

NoTBv— In the public notice of the time and place of the 
meeting of the commissioners to establish a new Indepen- 
dent District, the bounds of the proposed new district, as set 
forth in the Petition, should be stated ; so that all interested 
may have notice of the nature of the application, and b% 
prepared to approve or oppose it understandingly. 
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STATE TEACHEBff ASSOCUnOir. 

FIB8T DAY — MOBKINO SESSION. 

The third annual meeting of the Pennsylvania 
State Teachers' Association, took place in the Hall 
of the Philadelphia City Institute on Wednesday, 
December 26, 1855, at 10 o'clock, A. M. 

W. V. liami, Esq,, the President^ called the meet- 

' ing to order. In the absence of Ira 0. Mitchell, R. 

McDiyitt, of Huntingdon co., was appointed Sec- 

retary,to assist Mr. J. H. Oryis, the other Secretary. 

The proceedings were opened with prayer by the 
Bev. M.Adair; and, after the reading and adoption 
of the minutes of the semi-annual meeting held 
at Pittsburg, the members were welcomed to the 
city by Mr. P. A, Cregar^ in a handsome address. 

In fixing the hours for business, considerable dis- 
cussion ensued. It was finally agreed that the As- 
sociation should hold its sessions from 9 to 1 
o'clock in the morning, and from 7 to 9 o'clock in 
the evening. 

Mr. /. W. Barrett was then appointed Assistaot 
Treasurer. 

Invitations were received from the Principal of 
the Pennsylvania Institution for the Blind, and the 
President of Girard College, to visit those places, and 
accepted. Adjourned. 

EVENING SESSION. 

The Convention re-assembled at the hour agreed 
upon. 

The Report of the Executive Committee was then 
read by the chairman, Mr. A, M. Gow, of Washing- 
ton county. [See page 201.] 

Report accepted, and being under consideration : 

Mr. Plotts, of Lycoming county, would suggest a 
matter which had probably been overlooked by the 
Executive Committee, that demanded the attention 
of the Association. Every annual report of the Su- 
perintendent of Common Schools laments the want 
of properly qualified teachers, and every contract be- 
tween directors ind teachers seems to contemplate 
the employment of such only as are thus qualified, 
inasmuch as the summary power is retained by the 
former to dismiss teachers, not found qualified, or 
without assigning any cause, at the end of any month 
or quarter. Yet the State does not provide any 
means for the training of her teachers. It was time 
for the Association to express its opinion of this op- 
pressive practice ; and he hoped that a resolution 
would be adopted on the subject. 

Mr. Kerr, of Allegheny, said, in reference to that 
portion of the Report which alluded to the influ- 
ence of the press, that it was contemplated to establish 
a county educational paper in Allegheny. All the 
papers in that county, however, were cordially will- 
ing to publish anything in relation ta this cause. — 
The difficulty was to make a selection. 



Mr. Wicker$hamj of Lancaster county, said there 
were about fifteen newspapers in his county. All 
of them were open to educational matter, and have 
all along and whenever applied to, inserted educa- 
tional matter without charge. 

Mr. Travis, of Wilmiogton, Del, (formerly of 
Lawrence county, Pa.,) suggested that the topics 
suggested by the Executive Committee be taken up 
and discussed in order. 

Mr. Goto then offerred a resolution that the offi- 
cers of the association be a committee to petition 
the Legislature to establish Normal Schools. 

Prof. Thompson, of Pittsburg, suggested that the 
shape and the division of our State by the Allegheny 
mountains, rendered two normal schools necessary. 
He said the teachers were nobly doing their part 
of the work of preparation ; but they must be met 
and sustained by public authority. At his sugges- 
tion the resolution was amended so as to embrace 
at least two normal schools. 

The President said the officers of the association 
had been directed to memorialize the Legislature 
on this subject, by the association during its meet- 
ing at Pittsburg; but had not since had an oppor- 
tunity of meeting for the purpose. It would be at- 
tended to at an early period of the approaching ses- 
sion of the Legislature. 

The resolution was then adopted. 

The next topic of the Report, that of State aid to 
Teachers' Institutes, was then considered. 

A member suggested that the Legislature be 
asked to grant two dollars for every one contribu- 
ted to this purpose by the teachers of the proper 
county, up to a certain sum. That had been the 
plan adopted in Ohio and it hod worked well. 

Mr. Pennfidd, of Schuylkill, offered a resolution 
that a committee be appointed to petition the Le- 
gislature to extend the provisions of the Chester 
county law, relative to Teachers' Institutes, to the 
whole State. 

Mr. Deans, of Delaware, said that his county and 
Chester had both been alluded to for their want of 
interest in educatiou'sl matters ; yet the former had 
taken the initiative, before all the other counties, in 
this direction, and Delaware had recently held a 
spirited and useful Institute. Teachers should not 
be called on to bear the whole expense out of their 
own slender means. He hoped this matter would 
be fully discussed. 

Mr. Dodge, of Lancaster, thought public aid 
should be granted to those useful Institutes, but 
was of opinion that it should come from the coun- 
ties themselves and not from the State Treasury. — 
Some might not desire .it ^ ^C^^estp^.cAiwta^ had 
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Mr. Trctvis thought it improper for the teacher 
to make demaads of this kind. His busint>9N was 
to excite proper public feeling, which would lead to 
the improvements and aid requisite. By making 
such we excite hostility. The Executive Commit- 
tee seem to have hit the right medium in requiring 
the counties to raise an equal sum. The great 
principle, that underlies the whole, is to set the 
teacher at work for himself. It was idle to talk 
about teachers being unable to give a dollar or two 
towards the Institute. Having done this, they oc- 
quire a stronger claim upon others. 

Mr. Porter, of Schuylkill, was in favor of one 
thing at a time. We are now not only asking two 
Dormal schools, but aid for an Institute in every 
county. Thvi count i»*H. each for itself, should move 
in this matter. In New York, a county with an 
I'lsiitnte of fifty teachers could draw $5100 from the 
treasury. 

Mr. Culver, of West Chester, thought that all that 
is necessary is, for the teachers and their friends in 
each county to ask for this aid. It is but the privi- 
lege to spend your own money. The next step is 
the State Normal School. That will also come ; but 
the Institute is for home— presents-exigencies, and 
is indispensable. He had never heard of a badly 
managed or useless Institute. They and the normal 
school are twin sisters — inseparable. As to aid from 
teachers, it is easy to talk aoout their rolling out the 
dollars for this purpose ; but how is this to be done 
from a pocket in which there are no dollars ? 

Mr. Fell, of Bucks, asked whether all the Chester 
county members had voted for the Chester Co. In- 
stitute law? » 

Mr. CSdver replied that a majority had. 

Mr. Batt, of Philadelphia, said it was easy for 
Chester to get such an act, when the people were in 
favor of it. But that is not the case in many coun- 
ties, and particularly in some which need it most. — 
We need these Institutes even more than we do the 
normal schools ; they will come to the immediate re- 
lief of the schools. A just mode of aiding them 
would be for the Legislature to grant money for their 
support, in proportion to the population of the coun- 
ty, in the same way as that in which the State ap- 
propriation to the support of the schools is given. 
He was not in favor of depending on the counties. 

Mr. GodshaU, of Chester, was in favor of Insti- 
tutes. He thought the best mode of rendering them 
most useful would be to encourage the holding of 
one in each county, and to organize a corps of able 
Instructors to travel from county to county to hold 
them' and thus introduce the best and a uniform 
mode of instruction. In this way a general system 
might be established, till more permanent means I 
shall be provided for the teacher's improvement. [ 



Mr. Dodge was far from thinking that any parti- 
cular corps of teachers should dictate the mode of 
instruction in the great State of Pennsylvania. For- 
ty years of experience had shown him that there is 
great variety of method in this business. — One of the 
best effects of the Institute is the light it throws on 
the teacher's own deficiencies, as well as the amount 
of positive knowledge it adds to his store. The In- 
stitute, he thought, would be found capabl . of ef- 
fecting much that was expected from the normal 
schools. The latter cannot, as with the touch of a 
wand, transform every person into an accomplished 
teacher ; nor have they effected all that is expected 
of them where tried. The Institute comes home to 
the teacher and affords those facilities which one, 
two or even three or four normal schools will fail to 
do. 

Mr. Stetson, of Delaware, thought that having ex- 
pressed our opinion in favor of the normal school, 
we should ask no more from the Legislature. We 
should sustain these Institutes ourselves. In his 
county they have one and are determined to support 
it and can do so. This matter should be left to the 
counties themselves. The Institute is even more 
necessary than the normal school. It is for the 
teacher advanced in age, who can never attend the 
normal school, or hope for improvement by any oth- 
er means. It is thus of the greatest importance, but 
should be left to the counties. 

Mr. Fell agreed with the last speaker. In Bucks, 
one year ago, there had been no Institute, and 
scarcely a teacher who had ever seen one. Lately 
they have had good Institutes without public aid 
and with the best result ; and they design to have 
more. 

Prof. Thompson said there seemed to be some mis- 
understanding as to the nature of the Institute and 
the Normal school. All admit that the Institute 
cannot be continued long enough to do all that 
should be done for the unqualified teacher. Still, 
its influence has been and is most beneficial It is 
felt here— many members of this Association have 
been arou ied and brought here solely by the agency 
of the Institute. It is also exerting a reflex infla- 
ecce on the people and awakening them to a due 
sense of the magnitude of the educational cause. — 
We need in those Institutes a class of Instructors 
capable of leading this great movement, which was 
originated by this Association and has been mainly 
kept ap by the Institutes. Still he was of opinion, that 
we should not press the Legislature too strongly.— 
The people are arousing, and if we ask of them these 
Institutes, in the different counties, we shall proba- 
bly get them. The feeling was growing in &vor of 
aids to the cause. We should aim to lead it, but 
should not demand too much. Let us be cautious 
and wise. Let us press the normal schoolt but leave 
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the demand for the County Institute to the people 
themselves. 

Mr. Pennfield thought we should have both nor- 
mal schools and aid to the Institutes. Proper In- 
structors for the latter cannot be procured without 
funds. 

Dr. Cutter, of Massachusetts, said he had attended 
several of the meetings of this Association and had 
ftlways admired the unanimity of its action ; and took 
the liberty of saying th it harmony of opinion was 
now of great moment. — Teachers' Institutes do not 
long continue to be sustained by voluntary contribu 
tion. They are for a public object, and in other 
States, where fully tried, they are aided by the pub- 
lic Normal schools nevt^r go down, or nc ^il>: n. 
doned when first established; but Institutes lan- 
guish without aiH. As to the kind of aid, it was but 
of little moment ; but he hoped to see the Associa- 
tion agree in sentiment on the subject. 

Mr. Culver did not like the wording of the resolu- 
tioD, and thought, if we ask in this way, we should 
get nothing at all. If the counties petition sepa- 
rately, each will get what it asks. 

Mr. Barr, of Huntingdon, felt that it would be of 
the greatest assistance to the cause, if this aid was 
extended to each county. In his county there had 
been several Institutes ; and in addition to the di- 
k*eet pecuniary aid, the public authority thus given 
to the Institute would be invaluable. 

After some further remarks by Messrs. Godshall 
and Plotts, 

Mr. Burrowes said he would take the liberty of of- 
fering a compromise, which he thought would be sa- 
tisfactory. He thought that the Normal Schools 
and the County Institutes should go together. No- 
thing could be gained by abandoning any of the de- 
mands made upon the Legislature by the friends of 
education. Nay, until all these demands were grant- 
ed, they could not promise the State a proper system 
of education. He submitted the following : 

Resolved, That the Legislature be petitioned to 
extend State aid to such County Institutes as shall 
ask for the same, in a manner to be prescribed by 
the Legislature. 

Mr. Ivins, of Philadelphia, spoke briefly but for- 
cibly on the advantages of associated effort amongst 
teachers. 

The resolution offered by Mr. Burrowes was then 
adopted as a substitute for that of Mr. Pennfield. 

Mr. Stoddard offered a resolution that a commit- 
tee of five be appointed to test the relative merits 
of various blackboards, and to report upon the same 
to ''.he Association at its next meeting. He said, 
that in every part of the State, teachers are at last 
beginning to appreciate the true value of the black- 
board, and directors to provide it. This Associa- 
tion can do no greater service to the schools, than by 



so simplifying their construction that they shall be- 
come cheap and easily made. A reward would pro- 
bably stimulate the inventive genius of the teachers 
so as to hasten the result 

Mr. Goto moved an amendment that a reward of 
$100 be granted to the person who will prepare the 
best board or other surface upon which to write. 

He said blackboard or surface as now prepared, 
was not only costly, but was unpleasant to use and 
did not last long If improved by the efforts of this 
Association-, this will be the best use that can be 
made of its funds. 

Mr. Sherman, of Pottsville, preferred such board 
or surface as could be used with the slate pencil, and 
would like to see the use of chalk dispensed with. 

After some further remarks, on motion of Mr. 
Dodge, the waole subject was laid on the table. 

On motion, the consideration of that part of the 
executive committee report, relating to a model 
school at Harriaburg, was postponed for the pre- 

8 Mlt. 

Mr. Pennfield moved that a committee of three be 
appointed to report upon the subject of the intro- 
duction of vocal music into the public schools of 
this State. Adopted. 

The chairman of the Executive Committee then 
announced the order of business for to-morrow, when 
the Association adjourned till 9, A. M. on Thurs- 
day. 

SXCOND DAT— -MORKINa SKSSION. 

Association met agreeably to adjournment. The 
proceedings were opened with prayer by the Rev. 
Mr. Plots, of Lycoming county ; after which a com- 
mittee was appointed to audit the Treasurer's ac- 
count. 

The first subject of discussion was the resolution, 
offered by Mr. Stoddard. 

Resolved, That a Committee of Five be appoint- 
ed to examine and test the comparative merits of 
black-boards that shall be presented by inventors, 
as regards their cost, durability, and other Qualities 
which shall render their use valuable to the pub- 
lic ; to report at the next meeting ; — ^together with 
the amendment of Mr. 6ow offering a premium of 
$100 for the best black-board. 

Mr. Ploiz spoke against the passage of the reso- 
lution, and was replied to by Mr. Stoddard in a few 
remarks. 

Mr. Burtt thought the resolution should not be 
passed ; there is a deversity of opinion among teach- 
ers in regard to the best surface. If this premium 
was offered and paid out of the meagre funds of the 
Association — even^then not more than one-fourth of 
them would use it, and the money would have bepu 
profitlessly spent. 

Mr. Travis, of Delaware State, thought that the 
last speaker missed the point; the resolution he 
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thought proper, and the premiam should be paid to 
any one who could procure a good surface for gen- 
eral use. As to the premium, it was no very great 
matter, when we consider the importance of the ob- 
ject. We want a black-board, and we want a good 
one, and the speaker had thought it best to throw 
out these few remarks to bring the real importance 
of the subject before the Convention. 

Mr. Wiekersham, pf Lancaster county, after a few 
explanatory remarks, offered a substitute for Mr. 
Stoddard's resolution, as follows : 

Resolved, That a Committee of five be appointed 
to examine and test the comparative merits of the 
black-boardpthatshaUbe presented by the inventors, 
and report at the next meeting on the expediency of 
the Association presenting a suitable premium to 
the inventor of the best and cheapest article of the 
kind, if any of the inventions shall be deemed worthy. 

Mr. Stoddard accepted the above as a substitute 
for his resolution, and the question being taken it 
was passed unanimously. 

Mr. Wickersham, from the committee appointed 
for that purpose, then read a report " On the devel- 
opment of the moral faculties." [See page 209.J 
The report was then unanimously accepted. 
A motion was then made that the report be adopt- 
ed as the sentiments of this Association. 

Mr. Travis opposed this motion as establishing a 
precedent which might become dangerous in future! 
The speaker thought that Mr. Wickersham had 
handled the subject in so masterly a way that very 
little room was left for discussion, but still the speak- 
er objected to the prominence which was given 
in the report to the fact, that, while intellect was ad- 
mired and rewarded in Colleges and Universities, 
the persons who strove to cultivate the heart and the 
moral faculties were often neglected and treated 
badly. Mr. Travis also objected to one or two oth- 
er points in the report, but hoped that the discus- 
sion would be continued. 

Mr. Burit said, that there were many valuable pa- 
pers to be read, and there was not time at present for 
lengthy discussion, he therefore moved to postpone 
all discussion of reports until they are all received, 
in order to expedite business. An amendment was 
offered to limit gentlemen to five minute speeches. 
A second amendment was offered, that each gentle- 
man be allowed to speak but once upon the same 
question. Quite a lively debate sprung up on the 
question of postponement, and the question having 
been taken, it was resolved to postpone discussion 
for the present. 

The next business in order, was the hearing of an 
essay upon ** The Teacher and his Reward," by Mrs. 
M. E. Mitchell, of Bellefonte, Centre County. The 
report was read by Mr. Browr.e. [Sie page 2C5.] 

The Rev. Dr. Adamson was called on and address- 
ed the Association. 



The members then ballotted for officers of the As- 
sociation for the next year. 
Adjoumei till 7, P. M. 

XVENIKO 8BSSI0K. 

The result of the vote for officers was announced, 
and the following gentlemen declared duly elected 
for the ensuing yerr: 

President — J. P. Wickersham, of Lancaster. 

Vice Presidents — B. M. Kerr, R. C. Allison, A. 
K. Browne, J. W. Barrett. 

Recording Secretaries — J. H. Orvis, A. T. Dou- 
thette. 

Corresponding Secretary — Joseph Fell. 

Executive Committee — Rev. Wm. A. Good, A. 
Burtt, William V. Davis, H. R. Warriner, A. M. 
Oow. 

Dr. A. L. Kennedy read the report on " The de- 
velopment of the physical faculties." [See page 
214,] 
On motion, the report was accepted. 
Mr. Roberts, of Philadelphia, from the committee 
appointed at the last meeting of the Association, 
read *' A Memoir of John H. Brown, deceased," who 
had been the first President of this Association. — 
[See page 207.] 

Mr. Plotiz who had enjoyed the intimate personal 
acquaintance of Mr. Brown, followed in eulogy of 
the subject of the memoir. 

Mr. Dodge also paid a tribute to the memory of 
Mr. Brown. 

Mr. Gow quoted a remark made by Mr. Brown 
that was worthy the remembrance of all. He said, 
*' I have been a teacher for forty years, and have 
never been late at school." 

The memoir was then accepted by the Associa- 
tion. 

Prof. Thompson apologised to the Association for 
not having a memoir of the late Mr. Covell ready. 

Mr. Roberts moved as a standing rule, that the 
travelling expenses of the secretary be paid. Adopt- 
ed. 

Mr. Greerdeaf, of New York, addressed the Asso- 
ciation, by invitation, expressing the sympathy of 
the teachers of New York for those of the Keystone 
State. He thought the reports and speeches show- 
ed the right spirit, and evinced the glorious fact that 
the State was marching in the van of pi'ogress. In 
conclusion, he extended an invitation to the teach- 
ers to visit those of New York. 

Mr. Bollman, of Indiana, from the committee on 
the subject, read a report "On the advantages of 
the school system of Pennsylvania." [See page 
210.] 

On motion, the report was accepted. 

Mr. WidcjgrshoQi moved that the Association pro- 
ceed to determine the place for the holding the next 
semi-annual meeting. Agreed to. 

Mr. J3arre<< moved that the next meeting be held 
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at Williamsport, Lycoming county, and proceeded 
to state the facilities for reaching that point. 

After considerable discnssion, it was agreed that 
the next semi-^nnnal meeting should be held at Wil- 
liamsport, and the next annual meeting at Harris- 
bnrg. 

The time of the annual meeting was fixed upon 
the Tuesday following Christmas. 

Mr. Trotfu moved that the subject of a model 
school at Harrisburg be referred to a committee of 
three, with instructions to bring the matter to the 
attention of the school directors of that place. 

Prof. Thompton, opposed the resolution, as it 
might be construed into a species of dictation to the 
Directors of Harrisburg. 

Before a vote was taken, the Association adjourn- 
ed till 9, A. M., on Friday. 

THIBD DAT— -MORNING SESSION. 

The Association convened at 9 A. M., and the 
proceedings were opened with prayer by the Bey. 
N. Dodge. 

Mr. Traoi$ substituted a resolution in place of the 
one offered yesterday evening, upon the subject of a 
model school at Harrisburg, recommending that the 
School Directors at Harrisburg be requested to ren- 
der their Schools, Model Schools. 

Remarks were made upon the resolution and the 
substitute, by Messrs. Hinds, Richardson, Plotz, In- 
gram, Thompson, Deans, Gow and others, after 
which the whole subject was laid upon the table. 

Mr. Bui% of Allegheny county, from the commit- 
tee on the subject, read a report '' on public exami- 
nations and exhibitions." [See page 222.] 

On motion, the report was unanimously accepted. 

Dr. EldeTy with permission of the President, made 
known the desire of citizens of Somerset, Somerset 
county, to procure the services of a Female Teach- 
er, and stated the qualifications required and the 
salary offered. By request of the Association, he 
Continued, and stated his own theoretical views of the 
subject and business of teaching ; interesting and 
entertaining the members for half an hour. 

Mr. JUddick, of Pittsburg, read the report of the 
committee to audit the accounts of the Treasurer ; 
accompanied with a verbal statement, that owing to 
the agency of temporary Treasurers and to conse- 
quent want of detailed statements in the accounts, 
there was considerable difficulty in fully compre- 
hending them ; but that they appeared to be correct. 

After considerable debate, and the statement of 
former Treasurers that all the information desired, 
could yet be furnished, the report was recommitted 
to the same committer, to report at the next meet- 
ing of the Association. 

The report " On the Development of the Moral 
Faculties," was taken up for consideration. 

Dr. Hart, of Delaware county, said that when any 



member of the Association was alluded to, he had a 
right to put himself right ; and that no member, 
however highhis position, can set himself up as the 
exponent of the views of the Association. The daily 
papers had made a member speak for Delaware, 
who was not from that county. That gentleman 
had made some remarks, yesterday, on the report 
now under discussion, in which he, as a member from 
Delaware county, did not concur. He thought the 
report eminently practical and sound, but as he was 
admonished that the time for the transaction of the 
remaining business of the Association, was brief, he • 
would not go into further detaiL 
Pending the discussion, 

The chairman of the Executive Committee an- 
nounced the subjects on which reports are to be 
made to the semi-annual meeting at Willlamsport, 
of which the following is a list, with the names of 
the chairman of each committee : 

The study of Mathematics-^Prof. Thompson. 

The condition and wants of the German Schoohi 
of the State— Rev. W. A. Good. 

Graded Schools — A. K. Browne. 

Examination of Teachers— B. M. Kerr. 

High Schools.— Prof. Dean. 

Development of Vision — Dr. Hart. 

Study of the Natural Sciences— Rev. Dr. Adam, 
son. 

Condition and wants of the colored population of 
Penna. with reference to education — J . H. Hoopes. 

Number of hours proper for teaching— 0. T. No- 
ble. 
Phonographic short-hand— Prof. Kirkpatrick. 

Truancy : its cause and cure — C. W. Dean. 

Sunday and secular schools and their relation to 
each other — ^A. M. Gow. 

The office of Director, and a comparison of the 
common schools of Pennsylvania with those of oth* 
er States — Willard Richardson. 

Normal Instruction — J. F. Stoddard. 

Infant Schools— W. H. Batt. 

Capacity of women for teaching— Miss M. Glass. 

Obituary notice of L. T. Covell-^. Thompson, 

On motion of Mr. Goto, a resolution was adopted 
inviting an exhibition of school furniture and appa- 
ratus, by manufacturers and dealers, at the next 
meeting of the ABsociation. 

On motion of Prof. Tlumpson, the thanks of the 
Association were offered to the citizens of Philadel- 
phia for their free and generous hospitalities to the 
members. 

On motion of Mr. Travis, the thanks of the Asso- 
elation were tendered to the various public institu- 
tions of the city, which had been thrown open to the 
members of this Association. W:i (J U 

On motion of Prol Tkamptan, the thanks of the 
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Association were returned to the railroad companies 
which had extended facilities to the members, and 
to the canal commissioners. 

On motion of Hr. Broume, the thanks of the As- 
sociation were given to the reporters of the city press 
for their full and able reports of the proceedings of 
the Association. 

On motion of Mr. Kerr, the subject of model 
schools in Harrisbnrg was taken np for considera- 
tion ; and after further discussion, the vote was 
taken and it was lost. 

Invitations were read from the Academy of Nat- 
ural Science and from the Pa. Hospital for the In- 
sane, to the members of the Association, and ac- 
cepted. 

Mr. Redick offered the following resolution, which 
was adopted. 

Resolved, That the legislative act by which the 
different wards of the cities and boroughs of our 
Commonwealth are consolidated for ^ucational 
purposes, if allowed to remain in force until fairly 
tested and better understood by the people, will 
eventually become a popular law, and redound to 
the common interests of an equal and popular edu- 
cation. 

After some discussion, a committee, of which Mr. 
A. W. Davis is chairman, was appointed to report to 
the next meeting of the Association, on the means 
of assisting English Teachers in the instruction of 
Oerman pupils who do not speak the English lan- 
guage. 

Henry C, Hteock, Eiq,, Deputy Superintendent of 
Common Schools, being present, was called on and 
made a brief but appropriate address, of which the 
following is the substance : 

He said he felt unwilling to occupy any of the 
brief space yet remaining for the business of the As- 
sociation. The propriety of establishing and exhi- 
biting model Common Schools at the Seat of Gov- 
ernment had been discussed here, and had also en- 
gaged the attention of himself and others ; and the 
importance of the measure had been presented to 
Directors and Teachers in Harrisburg. There are 
difficulties in the way of doing all that is desirable. 
The two wards of that borough have not yet been 
eoosolidated into one district, owing to obstacles of 
a local nature. It is difficult to arrange the proper- 
ty and debts of the respective Boards^ Taxation 
also is high. Still the Directors have devoted great 
attention to their schools, and think they will com- 
pare favorably with most others. Probably the ac- 
tion of the Association was the best under the cir. 
cumstances. Advice from beyond the borough, no 
matter bow well meant, might appear like interfer- 
ence. The School Department, however, have had 
and would continue to keep this important subject 
in view. 

His friend, Dr. Elder, had announued a principle, 



which, whether sound, or not in teaching, was appli- 
cable to our Common School System. The Dr. would 
teach that which is not exactly correct, in order 
more readily to get at that which is correct. W« 
had been long at work with an imperfect Common 
School System, and were now perfecting a good one. 
He had never before understood the philosophy of 
this matter ; but this of Dr. Elder's probably ex- 
plained it. We are now on the right track. Let 
us tread it firmly yet cautiously. 

He announced that the manual on School Archi- 
tecture, so long promised and looked for, is now in 
the hands of the binder, and will be sent to the Dis- 
tricts, through the respective County Superintend- 
ents, with the copies of the annual report of the 
Common School Department^ in the course of the 
winter. 

He announced the County Superintendency as a 
*' sound principle." Like an indispensable but bit- 
ter medicine, it has, to be sure, produced a wonder- 
ful disturbance in the patient ; but its good effects 
are now every where visible, where fairly administer- 
ed, and followed up by proper treatment. The Co. 
Superintendency had infused more life and vigor into 
the system, than any other measure of improvement, 
adopted since its establishment. 

On motion of Dr. Kennedyy a resolution was unani- 
mously adopted, approving of the County Superin- 
tendency. 

Mr. Gengemhrey of Girard College, offered a reso- 
lution for the appointment of a committee to exam- 
ine text books, and recommend a uniform series for 
use in the common schools of the State ; which, on 
motion, was referred to the Executive Committee. 

On motion, of Mr. Inffram, of Dauphin, 300 eopies 
of the proceedings of the present meeting of the As- 
sociation, were ordered to be printed for the use of 
the members at the meeting at Williamsport. 

Adjourned to meet at Williamsport in Lycoming 
county, on a day to be fixed by the Ex. Committee. 

Banquet. — At half past seven o'clock, on Friday 
evening, by invitation of the local committee of ar- 
rangement, the members of the Association met in 
the same Hall, to partake of an elegant and plen- 
teous repast, prepared for them by their hospitable 
hosts. 

President Allen, of Girard College, presided, and 
after some appropriate remarks, introduced to the 
audience the Hon. A. G. Curtin, State Superinten- 
dent of Common Schools, Henry C. Hickok, Depu 
ty State Superintendent, W. V. Davis, late Presi 
(lent of the Association, Mr. Burrowes, of Lancastei^ 
Mr. Gow, of Washington and Mr. Booth, of the 
Board of Controllers of the public schools of Phil- 
adelphia, who all briefly addressed the Association. 
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At the conclnsion of the addresses, of which an- 
fortunately no notes were taken, Mr. P. A. Oregar, 
on behalf of the local committee, invited the mem- 
bers of the Association to partake of the good things 
provided. As many persons as the capacious hall 
oonld contain — ^probably abont 800— obeyed the call; 
and for the next honr " the feast of reason" was fol- 
lowed by the enjoyment of| the refreshments so li- 
berally supplied, mingled with many a lively sally 
and the formation of many acquaintances, not soon 
to be forgotten. 

THIBD AnrUAL SEPOET 
Of the Executive CkmmiUee of the State Teachers' As- 

sociation of Pennsylvania^ made at Philadelphiaf 

December 26, 1855. 

Fellow-Teaghers : Having finished another cy- 
de, time has brought us together to the third annual 
meeting of our Association. From this, as a stand- 
point of observation, let us take a retrospective view 
of our educational course; — let us look back and 
consider the obstacles surmounted, the difficulties 
overcome, and the work already accomplished ; and 
then we will be prepared to devise new projects ; to 
look forward to the achievements of greater victo- 
ries, and the realization of higher hopes. 

We congratulate you, upon the educational 
improvements in the Kevstone State, during the 
year 1855. Previous to the organization of this As- 
sociation, there were comparatively few meetings 
held in the State, which had for their object the pro- 
motion of the common school system. Most of 
these were convened and organized by those who 
had little or no knowledge of the practical workings 
of the system, its excellencies, or its defects. On 
such occasions addresses were delivered, and reso- 
lutions read, and the beautiful theme of popular ed- 
ucation was the burden of both. Very little prac- 
tical, real, or reformatory was suggested until the 
teachers themselves gave a direction to public sen- 
timent already desiring improvement. The question 
in the popular mind was not " shall we educate," for 
that was already answered affirmatively — but ** how 
shall we improve the educational system already 
adopted." Practical teachers alone would answer 
this practical question, and when they took the sub- 
ject in hands the reform commenced. To work a 
revolution of such magnitude-^embracing such an 
extent of country — having for its object the improve- 
ment of every teacher, the re-modeling and re-fur- 
nishing of every school house ; was an undertaking 
sufficient to deter the boldest and chill the ardor and 
enthusiasm of the most san^ine and enthusiastic. 
In hope and fear the enterprise began. To talk and 
speculate and experiment was easy, but to labor, to 
study, to assume responsibility, and to expend time 
and money for a public good, was a task that but 
few could contemplate without some misgivings as 
to the result. 

It would have been strange and unfortunate 
that from all the meetings and addresses and re- 
solutions in reference to this subject, some things 
of a practical nature should not have been de- 
vised. Among these ''happy hits" was the .fol- 
lowing, which was perpetrated in Lancaster county, 
at a meeting of the Lancaster County Educational 
Association, on the 3d of January, 1852 : Resolved, 
'^That it is expedient to establish, at the earliest 
period, a monttily Paper, devoted exclusively to the 



spread of icformation relative to Education." Thus, 
it was said ; and "at the earliest period " possible, 
it was accomplished, by the issue of the Pennsylva- 
nia School Journal. 

In the first number of this Periodical, may be 
found the following, which was indicative both of 
the spirit to originate Utopian schemes of reform, 
and of the way such schemes have been demolished 
by. its practical Editor : 

In " Bemarks upon the 18th Annual Report of 
the Superintendent of Common Schools of Pennsyl- 
vania," we find that " Before the seal of the commis- 
sion is drv, the new Superintendent, ex-officio in- 
spired with the fulness of knowledge and experience 
(rorhe can have neither from any other source) feels 
bound to make a " splurge" jthere is no other fit 
name for the thing,) in his official capacity. Ac- 
cordinglv, the very earliest occasion is seized for 
telling the Legislature "all how and about it," in a 
Report. New defects in the svstem are detected, 
new remedies are devised, and scarcely anything 
which the experience of his predecessors recommend- 
ed is endorsed. In short, little meets the succes- 
sive assent of the department, except an acknowl- 
edgment of the uniterrupted progress of the system, 
which, thank God I no empiricism of its officers, no 
neglect by the Legislature, no opposition on the 
part of its enemies can materially arrest." 

The organ of the Lancaster County Association 
soon became the representative of the school inter- 
ests of the State, and although laboring under dis- 
couraging embarrassments, almost sufficient to dis- 
hearten the most ardent, was enlarged and improved. 

By the infinence of the School Journal and the 
co-operation of several of the most prominent of the 
Teachers* Associations in different parts of the State, 
a convention of the Teachers of the State was call- 
ed. This convention met accordingly ; and on the 
28th of December, 1852, at Harrisburg, the present 
Association was organized. This convention, though 
small in number, has had an important infinence. 

In the first Report of your Executive Committee, 
made at Lancaster, one year after the first meeting, 
a few new indications were noticed as having taken 
place in some parts of the State. In the 2d Report 
of your committee, made at Lewistown one year ago, 
we find that " never during the same period before, 
have so many educational meetings been held or such 
a general interest been manifested in the great sub- 
ject of Education." To this Report an appendix 
was made, containing the time, place, duration, 
and class of 48 educational meetings held during the 
year ; nor did the list give all the meetings, as many 
were held which were not reported to the commit- 
tee. At this meeting a R!esolution was passed, 
"That each Co. Superintendent in the State be re- 
quested to furnish the chairman of the Executive 
Committee of this Association with a copy of the 
proceedings of all the Teachers' Associations, Insti- 
stitutes and educational meetings which may be held 
in his county." The object of this Resolution was 
that accurate and reliable statistical tables might be 
compiled. This request, we regret to report, has 
been complied with in but very few instances ; but 
sufficient data has been acquired from several sourcee 
to justify the assertion that the past year compared 
with the two preceding, may not be inaptly repre- 
sented in educational advancement, b^ the terms of 
an increasing geometrical progression. This ex- 
pression may seem paradox&al to those who have 
not examined or reflected upon the subject. It is 
true that from one point of oosenration it would ap* 
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pear that popular feeling was so hostile to the school 
taw of 1854, establishing the Goanty Snperintenden- 
cy, that it conid not be properly and efficiently ex- 
ecuted, and that thereby the edacational car wquld 
be retarded if not entirely stopped. It was remark- 
ed by one who might be supposed to be best ac- 
quainted with the fact, that '* during the last Legis- 
lative session, more petitions were presented adverse 
to the existing school law, than had been presented 
concerning any other subject for twenty years." — 
This, we presume was the fact, and taken in connec- 
tion with another fact, that there were few or per- 
haps no petitions opposing its repeal, would lead a 
superficial observer to suppose that the sentiment 
of the citizens was entirely opposed to reform in 
school matters. 

A brief review of the circumstances connected 
with the passage of that law will explain what oth- 
erwise appears unaccountable. 

As we intimated before, many beautifVil theories 
and paper reforms had been presented to the Legis- 
lature by the Secretaries of state, ex-officio Superin- 
tendent of Common Schools. Many of these had 
little knowledge and less experience on the subject, 
and their suggestions, of course, on this account, 
(although alwavs well intended) were of little prac- 
tical value. After the first meetings of this Asso- 
ciation, Teachers' Institutes began to multiply rap- 
idly : these were meetings of a practical character, 
ffenerally conducted by teachers and calculated to 
do a great good. From many parts of the State a 
Beform was demanded, but what that Reform should 
be was not always decided definitely. It was usual- 
ly conceded that the system of common schools did 
not meet the wants oi the people, nor the anticipa- 
tions of its friends and supporters. Many could not 
appreciate the difference between an educational or 
moral and physical reform — ^they could not under- 
stand why an improvement in schools could not be 
as readilv accomplished as an improvement in thresh- 
ing-macnines or horses. Tax was paid but re- 
sults were not immediately seen, and a remedy was 
desired. A law was prepared by the authorities, 
based in part upon the petitions of this Association. 
After some moaification it was passed. The impor- 
tant clause of this law was that concerning the 
election of County Superintendents. It was appro- 
ved on the 5th ef May, and the election of those of- 
ficers took place on the " 1st Monday of June " suc- 
ceeding. Although a modification of the existing law 
was deemed necessary, yet such a modification which 
imposed a new officer with a salary was deemed by 
many too bold an innovation to be endured. The 
idea of increased taxation in order to support a set 
of officers, whose duties were not clearly and expli- 
citly defined by the law itself, and whose services 
they could not see a necessity for, was not to be 
thought of. Although it was generally known that 
a large portion of the school tax was literally thrown 
away in its application, it was not generally believed 
that this officer could in any degree remedy that 
wrong. As a oonsequence, a great opposition arose 
from all quarters, and a demand for repeal. The 
law, however, had not been at that time tried, was 
not generally understood; and therefore the Legisla- 
ture with a wisdom, and a courage which deserves 
the greatest credit, withstood the pressure, and the 
law was not repealed. During the last year, how- 
ever, the utility of the obnoxious features of the 
school law has been fully tested. The system of 
the Superintendency has realized the fondest antici- 
pationa-of its projecton and friends. The profession 



of teaching has been elevated. Teachers have been 
stimulated to make an effort to learn the duties in* 
cumbentupon them. Subjected frequently to the 
ordial of public examination, a higher standard of 
excellence has been sought and acquired. The sub- 
jects of school architecture, school furniture, appa- 
ratus, Ac, have all been discussed, both bv teachers 
and people through the instrumentality of these offi- 
cers, so that were the office abolished at the present 
time, the good it has already accomplished could not 
be estimated. The opposition it nas encountered 
has only tended to advance the interests of the cause 
bv producing discussions, exciting interest and stim* 
ulating investigation and inquiry ; proving conclu- 
sively, if it can be proven, " that there is little dan- 
ger from error as long as truth is free to combat 
it" 

SCHOOL HEBTIirOS. 

It will be seen by a reference to the appendix, that 
70 meetings have tieen held for educational purposes, 
during this year. Some of these were particularly 
meritorious, and exhibited a determination of re- 
form that has never before been seen in our borders. 
Of these, however, we shall mention but one which 
was held under circumstances of peculiar interest 
and importance. The Chester County Institute was 
convened bv the authority of an act of Assembly 
passed for her special benefit. The meeting was 
held at the county seat, and began on the 15th of 
October and continued its sessions during five days. 
The board of instructors consisted of Professors 
Stoddard, Davies, Thompson, Travis and Dr. Cutter. 
The subjects of instruction were Mathematics, par- 
ticularly Mental and Written Arithmetic, Grammar, 
analytical and synthetical, Geography, physical and 
descriptive, Physiology, and the art of teaching. In 
addition to daily instruction in the above branches, 
ten popular lectures were delivered ; two on each 
evening, which were listened to with pleasure and 
profit by large popular audiences. Two hundred 
and six teachers were present, perhaps the largest 
assembly of teachers ever convened in the State. — 
The dignity of an Institute "by act of Assembly;" 
the assistance granted by law, to defray expenses ; 
the character of the board of instruction as practical 
and efficient teachers ; and the efficiency of a work- 
ing County Superintendent, all conspired to make 
this, without disparaging other efforts, one of the 
most effective Institutes held in the State. 

SCHOOL JOUBNAL. 

Last year the circulation of the School Journal 
was comparatively small, but gradually increasing. 
This year it has a monthly circulation of about 4000 
copies. By a supplement to the school law, passed 
the last session or the Legislature, it was made the 
" official organ " of the school department, and a 
copy, at the expense of the State, is sent to the Sec- 
retary of every board of Directors in the Common- 
wealth. 

THE PUBUO PRESS IMTBBISTBD. 

Another source of light has been employed to 
awaken the popular mind to school reform. Two 
years ago, the subject of education and the improve- 
ment of the schools was not considered of sufficient 
importance to be noticed generally by the ** press." 
It was a subject deemed not sufficiently interesting 
to merit a place in a family newspaper. The rearing 
ofponltry andthe fattening of stock claimed more 
attention, than the cultivation of the minds and the 
affections of children. Now, however, the case is 
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somewhat changed. A weekly paper in the western 
part of the State gave a portion of its space to be 
occopied bj educational matter. The " educational 
column ".was imitated by others, and in our appendix 
No, 2, may be seen the list of 30 papers, whicn, dur- 
ing the pas t Tear, have been helpmg on the glorious 
cause. We hope the time will soon come when ev- 
ery paper will have, as an indispensable requisite, an 
** EducatioDal Column." No one can estimate the 
good already accomplished by such instrumentality. 

PAITATE NORMAL SCHOOLS. 

Another eyidence of improTement, well deserving 
mention, is the effort maae in many places to sup- 
ply, by private means and individual enterprise, that 
educational necessity, which the State should obvi- 
ate, viz : schools for her teachers. Some of these en- 
terprises have been productive of a great amount of 
benefit. We have not been able to get a complete 
list of the schools where special preparation is made 
for training the teachers of our common schools, and 
it would be an invidious distinction to mention any, 
without giving a notice of all engaged in this work. 

PENNSTLVANIA SCHOOL ABGHITEOTUBE. 

It was clearly perceived by those whose educa- 
tional experience entitles their judgment to the 
highest respect, that a reform could not be effected 
in the teaching and management of schools, to any 
great extent, unless the size, shape and internal ar- 
rangements, as well as general appearance, of a large 
portion of the school houses were materially and 
radically changed. No improvement of mind could 
be made where all around is uncomfortable, unheal- 
thy and disagreeable. One good effect of the new 
School Law was to supply such information as was 
necessary to correct these evils where they existed, 
and to anticipate and prevent them in the erection 
of new buildings, all over the State. A book con- 
taining plans and specifications with all necessary 
and relative information to accomplish the end in 
view, has been prepared and is now in the printer's 
hands. From the interest manifested in this work 
by the present as well as the preceding State ad- 
ministrations ; and from the character of him to 
whom its preparation and arrangement have been 
entrusted, it is confidently expected that a valuable 
addition will be made to our school literature. 

DEATHS. 

While we contemplate the good already accom- 
plished and the onward march of schemes not yet 
Drought to completion, our pleasure and satisfaction 
are not unmin?fed with sadness, when we reflect that 
two of those that gladdened us with their presence 
and assisted us by their counsel at the beginoing of 
the year, are no longer of Earth. John H. Brown, 
of Philadelphia, Ex-President, andL. T, Co veil, of 
Allegheny City, Vice President of our Association, — 
honorable and honored men, efficient and enthusias- 
tic laborers and accomplished teachers, — are not here 
to-day to participate in our congratulations. It is, 
however, meet and becoming that we should thus 
notice and pay due tribute to their exalted worth, 
their self-denying labor, and their usefulness, that 
their character may be emulated and their example 
followed by those whom they have left behind. 

THE rUTUBB. 

In looking to the future action of this Associa- 
tioD, it naav not be improper to make a few sugges- 
tions which, if carried to completion, wiU, we hope, 
be productive of much good. 



STATE NOBMAL SCHOOLS. 

The subject of Normal Schools, established by act 
of Assembly, for the training of teachers, has fre- 
quently occupied your attention. Every day the 
necessity of such Institutions becomes more appa- 
rent, confirming the oft-repeated expressions of this 
body in their favor. It is useless for us to add any- 
thing to what has already been said on this snbject, 
except that the Association will again renew its prayer 
to the Legislature, by a resolution expressive of its 
conviction of the pressing importance of such schools, 
and urging their establishment at the earliest possi- 
ble time. The organization of such schools in our 
State would be esteemed a crowning act of intelli- 
gent reform. 

TBACHBSS' INSTITUTES BT ACT Or ASSEMBLT. 

Prudence would dictate that^reat caution should 
be exercised in asking for Legislative aid to carry 
out educational improvement. No one who has ex- 
amined the subiect, can doubt for a moment, the 
propriety as well as the expediency of the State's 
furnishing the facilities for the education of teachers. 
The only question that can arise is, in what way and 
how soon can that assistance be given, which will 
prepare young men and women to take proper care 
of the common schools? While Normal Schools 
would greatly assist to raise the standard of profes- 
sional excellence, and diffuse a proper spirit among 
the teachers of the State when established, yet the 
time necessary for their erection and organization 
is so great, that some means should be devised to 
supply the immediate and pressing demand for bet- 
ter teachers, until those scnools are able to satisfy 
the public wants. Now, in order to accomplish the 
greatest good in the shortest time, and with the 
least expenditure of funds, would it not be well to 
petition the Legislature to extend, to all counties of 
the State, an act similar in some respects to that 
which was granted Chester county, and which has 
been found to be of such great utility there 7 

The act authorizing a Teachers' Institute in the 
county of Chester, empowers the Co. Superintend- 
ent, chairman of the Institute, to draw upon the 
county treasurer for funds to defray the actual ex- 
penses, not exceeding two hundred dollars, and the 
meeting not to continue longer than one week. The 
propriety and expediency of asking the law-making 
powers to grant such a Ictw, which would be obliga- 
tory upon all the counties, is doubted. Public opin- 
ion is not yet, we think, prepared for such a measure 
— but that a modification of that law can be safely 
asked, for those counties which chose to accept such 
a beneficent provision is, we also think, clear. The 
popular mind would be less sensitive upon the sub- < 
ject, if, instead of being obliged to foot the whole 
bill, the expense was divided between the teachers 
and the people. If the teachers of each county 
were authorized to form an annual Teachers* Insti- 
tute of one week's duration under the general direc- 
tion of the Co. Superintendent, and to draw on the 
treasurer of the commonwealth an equal amount for 
actual expenses, to that which they themselves have 
subscribea, provided it does not exceed one hundred 
dollars, it would advance the interests of both teachp 
ers and neople, and neitherwould then have to com- 
plain of bearing the other's burden — the expendi- 
tures and receipts being mutual. If the teachers did 
not avail themselves of the act, there would be no- 
thing to pay : if they raised $50, they would be en- 
titled to an equal amount, provided it would require 
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that much to pay half the actual expenses of the 
meeting. 

If the principle is corre-ct— -and we think it is — 
that the teachers of the State should be ptofessionallj 
educated at her expense, then the propriety of thus 
ass sting teachers will not be doubted. Again: if it 
were probable that $100 should be drawn for an In- 
stitute, under sanction of law, in every county, the 
outside expense to the commonwealth of $6,300 
would be insignificant compared with the seeds of 
reform thus generally bestowed, and would soon 
show the expediency of such action. 

Your committee submit the suggestion, hoping 
that prudent councils will adopt that course which 
will be most likely to accomplish the desired result. 

IMPROTEMENT OF BLACKBOARD. 

In the November No. of the School Journal the 
attention of teachers was called to the improvement 
of the " Blackboard." This article is indispensable 
to everv good school, and it is an important concern 
to teachers to secure that surface which will com- 
bine all the excellencies of the Slate without its ex- 
pense. A suggestion was made in the communica- 
tion alluded to, which we think is of sufficient 
importance to repeat. 

It was proposed that this Association should offer 
a premium for the best surface for " Blackboard Ex- 
ercises" in order to encourage experimeujts, to 
stimulate invention, and to prevent the monopoly 
of a " Patent." This is a subject of practical and 
pressing interest to every teacher, and we doubt not 
the propriety and expediency of this Association's 
offering a premium for the best surface and best 
material for writing on it, to be awarded in such a 
manner and at such a time as shall be deemed suita- 
ble, in order that the schools of the State may 
receive the benefit. We know of no means by which 
this Association can be more useful than by making 
it the patron of those practical, material improve- 
ments which simplify modes of teaching and are pro- 
ductive of comfort, convenience, economy and health. 

We therefore recommend that a premium of be 

offered, and also the appointment of as a com- 
mission to receive proposals, to investigate their 
merits, to compare results, and to report at the next 
meeting of the Association, in order that the 

Sremium may be awarded and the invention pub- 
shed. 

HARRISBURO MODEL SCHOOL. 

There is a subject which, although it does not 
come within the control of this body, is one of great 
importance to the interests of education throughout 
the State, if it can be properly accomplished. An 
expression of opinion by tnis Association may per- 
haps do much towards introducing the measure to 
the attention of those who are alone able to put into 
execution. While we introduce this subject, we dis- 
claim all intention of casting any censure or re- 
proach upon any one, or of doing that which would 
in any degree wound the feelings of the most sensi- 
tive. 

Premising thus, your committee suggests that 
this Association will recommend to the School Di- 
rectors of the borough of Harrisburg the expediency 
and necessity of establishing a system of Model 
Schools within its bounds. There are various rea- 
sons why we should be pleased to see such a school 
in this particular locality. The first is that it would 
be of great local advantage. While this committee 
is not specially acquainted with the school system as 
it is seen in Harrisburg, they suppose it is not 



superior to many other places in the State or that 
superiority would have been generally known. Sup- 
posing that a great improvemenKcan be made it 
would be for the special interest of Harrisburg to have 
it, in order that the teaching of her youth may be 
second to none. The second consideration is, that 
the infiuence of such schools at the Capital would 
be more widely extended and generally felt than if 
located in any city or town in tne State. Strangers 
are drawn there from all parts : some on business, 
many for pleasure. Attracted by interest or 
curiosity they would visit a school of celebrity ; — 
then they would see and hear new things, and the 
ideas thus gained would be carried home and be 
turned to practical advantage. Such a school might 
be as a fountain whose pure and healthful influences 
would be carried to the remotest comers of the State ; 
— nourishing and strengthening, improving and mak- 
ing fruitful desert and uncultivated places. 

The third reason, and by no means the least which 
induces your committee to speak on ^his subject, 
is the influence such school would exert in order 
to secure good legislation in relation to schools. It 
is a fact that a majority of those who legislate con- 
cerning schools and school systems, however excel- 
lent they may be in other respects, are governed 
more by faith than sight. Not having had their at- 
tention specially directed to the subject of schools 
at home, it can not be expected that they could 
learn much, without special advantages, at the 
Capital. Now were such schools established, in a 
properly constructed house, furnished with all the 
necessary appliances to thorough instruction, and 
presided over by a man of ability and skill, it would 
give our legislators that special opportunity which 
most of them need, of seeing and judging for them- 
selves in relation to the value of what are called the 
modern improvements in schools and school teach- 
ing. When legislating on school matters, it would 
afford both amusement and instruction for the mem- 
bers to go as a body and see the operation of the 
Model School, understand by personal inspection 
its general working and its details, and then thev 
would be far more competent to judge how far such 
a system, or such improvements, might be applicable 
to the general condition of things in their own dis- 
tricts. There are other reasons which might be 
urged, but we think sufficient have been already 
offered. We therefore suggest that a resolution be 
passed in relation to this subject, introducing it of- 
ficially to the notice of the Directors of the borough 
of Harrisburg. 

'i'here are other matters of interest and import- 
ance which your committee might mention, did the 
time permit. But we have already trespassed on 
the attention of the Association. 

With the hope that future efforts for improve- 
ment may meet the same success that has followed 
the past — ^that prudence, kindness and unanimity 
may characterize our deliberations — and with the 
earnest desire that we may all meet again to pro- 
mote the glorious cause — we submit our report. 
A. M. Gow, Chairman. 

APnSHBIX KO. 1. 
OMng mmber of Mttiitigtf ItutUfOetf and A$$ocUtHon8,ri' 
ported Jrom the Sdiool Journal for tki year 1865. 

COUVTT. PLACE HELD. CLASS. DATE. DUKAT'IT 

Monroe co. FennersvUle. Ass. Jan. 1st. 1 di^. 

Centivco. MilUMum. Ins. «< « 4 " 

Adams co. Mount Joy. Ass. •< 6th. 1 « 

Chester co. KenneU Square. Ass. <« " 1 " 

Bradford co. Towanda. Ass. " «< 2 « 

Penyco. Bloomfield. Con. " ISth.l <' 
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Lancaster co. 




Clinton co. 


Salona. 


Erie CO. 


Wateiford. 


Beaver co. 


Beaver. 


York CO. 


York. 


Chester co. 


Cochran ville. 



Montgomeiy co. Norristown. 

Venango co. ' Neilaburg. 

Greene co. Jefferson. 

Columbia co. Bloomsbun;. 

Adams co. Gettysburg. 

Potter CO. Cottderaport. 



Ass. Jan. 13th. I day. 

Ins. " IbthS «* 

Con. « 18th,J « 

Ins. «« llth.l <« 

Ins. <' 2Mh.l «< 

Ass. <• 27th. I «< 

Asi. «« « 1 « 

Ass. Feb. 2d. 1 " 

Con. « « 2 « 

Con. « 17th. I « 

Ass. « 12th.l « 

Con, « nth.l « 



Westmoreland CO. Washington tp. Ass. << lOth.l ** 

Allegheny co. Ross tp. Ins. << 15th.2 « 

Potter CO. Coudersport. Ins. ** 19th. 1 " 

Lycoming co. Williamsport. Ass. « 22d. 2 <* 

Bradford co. Smithfield, Ass. Mar. 2d. 1 '* 

Bedford CO. Bedford. Con. « 2-2d.2 «< 

Northampton co. Ifazareth Hall. Ass. ** 3d. 1 " 

Chester CO. West Chester. Con. << 10th. 1 << 

Columbia CO. Bloomsbunc. Ass. ^ , << 1 « 

Wayne co. Mt. Pleasant. Ins. << 7th. 1 week 

«< " Salem. " •< 12th.3 days. 

Montour co. Danville. Con. ** 15th.3 << 

Perry co. Bloomfield. Ins. « 20th.4 « 

Bucks CO. Doylestown. Con. « 28th.l << 

Washington co. Canoosbuig. Ass. Apr. 23d. 2 << 

Mercer CO. Hillsreek. Ass. •< 14th. 1 « 

York CO. Washgt'n Hall. Ins. « 20th.2 « 

Beaver CO. Beaver. Ins. << 19th.2 << 

Lancaster CO. Lancaster. Ass. << 28th. 1 << 

Lebanon co. Lebanon. Ass. '< 26th. 1 << 

Washington co. Somerset. Ins. May 4th. 1 << 

Susquehanna co. Gibson Hill. Ass. ** 25th. 1 « 

Columbia CO. Mill ville. Ass. « I9th.l « 

Bucks CO. Doylestown. Ins. June 1st. 2 << 

Delaware co. Media. Ins. << 8th.2 << 

Bucks CO. Buckingham. Ins. << 30th. 1 « 

Bradford co. Orwell Hill. Ass. July 8th.2 « 

Montgomery co. Norristown. Ins. Aug. lSth.6 << 

Peny co. Landisbuig. Ass. Sep. 7th. 1 « 

Chester CO. West Chester. Ins. •« 16th. 1 week 

Mifflin CO. Lewistown. Con. « " 1 day. 

Fayette co. Connellsville. Ass. ** 6th.2 " 

Clinton co. Lock Haven. Ins. « 17th.3 << 

Montour co. Danville. Ins. <f 18th.l « 

Bucks CO. Centreville. Ins. « 29th. I « 

Columbia co. Bloomsburg. Ass. « « l « 

Washington CO. Washington. Ins. Oct. 1st. 4 ** 

Perr> co. Bloomfield. Ins. Nov. I7th.l << 

Butler CO. Butler. Ins. « 19th.3 « 

Lancaster CO. Lancaster. Ass. <« 17th. 1 <* 

Huntingdon co. Shirleysbuig. Ass. « 29th.2 « 

Columbia CO. MJlville. Ins. Dec. 8th. 1 <* 

Delaware co. Chester. Ins. Nov. 29th 3 " 

Huntingdon CO. Tell tp. Ins. Dec. 14th. 1 ** 

Lebanon co. Lebanon. Con. << 15th. 1 *' 

Northumberl'd CO. Sunbuiy. Ins. « 18th.2 « 

Dauphin co. Harrisburg. Con. Nov. 17th.l << 

Bucks CO. Doylestown. Ins. Sep. 19th. 1 week 

Union flc Snyder^ Mifflinbuig. Ins. Nov. 6th.4 days. 

Berks co. Reading. Ins. Oct. 31 8^4 «< 

Cambria CO. Ebensbuig. Ins. << 15th.4 << 

Lawrence co. New Castle. Ins. Nov. 23d 3 ** 

The above list does not embrace all the meetings held in 
the Stale, but only those whose proceedings were published 
in the Pennsylvania School Journal, from which the list has 
been taken. Had the County Superintendents complied with 

the req .c^t of the At»sociatioa, and furnished the desired in- 
forma un, a more complete statistical Table might have 

been ^n rented. To thode who acted in accordance with 
that request, we present our thanks. 

APFXHDIX HO. S. 

Paper$ having an << EdueaHaml column." 
Washington CommonweaUh, Washington, Washington co. 

" RgvUw^ «* " 

Star of the Nor^ Btoorasbuig, Columbia co. 
Joumaly Huntingdon, Huntingdon co. 
CUixeHy Smethport, McKean co. 
Spirit ofihM Ag$y Meadville, Crawford co. 
dnire Democrat^ Bellefonte, Centre co. 
dobtf Huntingdon, Huntingdon co. 



Regitter, Norristown, Montgomery co. 
Democratic Whig, Bellefonte, Centre co. 
Be^ks 8r SchuylkiU Jaumaly Reading, Berks co. 
Jeffersonian, Stroudsbuig, Monroe co. 
Bet, Strasbuig, Lancaster co. 
Frenuuiy Bloomfield, Perry co. 
Highland Pairioi, Gradenport, Potte; co. 
Gazette^ Lewistown, Mifflin co. 
Union, Wilkesbarre, Luzerne co. 
People'*8 Advocate, Bloomfield, Peny co. 
Westmoreland InteHigeneer, Greensburg, Westmorel'd co 
Independent, Indiana, Indiana co. 
Foimg America, New Brighton, Beaver co. 
Independent Press, Williamsport, Lycoming co. 
Bradford Reporter, Towanda, Biadford co. 
American Citizen, Franklin, Venango co. 
Jeffersonian, West Chester, Chester co. 
Argua, Beaver, Beaver co. 
Mirror if New», Prospect, Butler co. 
BrownsvUle Clipper, Brownsville, Fayette co. 
Wa^ington Reporter, Washington, Washington co. 
»* Examiner, " « 

It might perhaps be doing injustice to others, were we not 
to mention that the school reform has found earnest advo- 
cates in the Public Press all over the State, and that we 
have yet to hear of one Journal which has opposed the im- 
provement of the common school system. 



THE TEACHER AHB HIS BEWABO. 

BT MBS. X. E. MITOHBLL. 

Notbing 19 more worthy of man's undivided and 
earnest attention, than the education of the immor^ 
tal mind — the development of the human soni ; and 
in point of real worth, no class of people stand high- 
er than successfnl, faithful Teachers — such as appre- 
ciate and love their high vocation, and make the 
welfare and prosperity of embryo man and woman 
who is placed under their charge, a matter of their 
own personal and immediate interest. 

I but give expression to a fact that will not be 
controverted, however, when I say, that every Teach- 
er who is so fortunate as to receive the commenda- 
tion of the school board, or to have his name para- 
ded in the public prints as a self-sacrificing and ex- 
cellent teacher, is not such. Too many are actuated 
solely by the Almighty Dollar, and the invariable re- 
sult of their labors is superficial show. They con- 
tent themselves in ease, knowing that their wages 
are daily accumulating ; and having taught their pu- 
pils a few songs, tables or statistics, with which, 
parrot-like they may entertain the visitors that 
chance to feel interest enough to impel them into 
the school-room, a false, hollow exhibition is pre- 
pared for the close of the term ,hy which the teach- 
er is to immortalize his name and win his claim to 
the appellation of a model Teacher. 

Now, with our mind's eye, we view a truly model 
Teacher, and what is his character 7 Bear with me, 
and 1 will describe, as I fancy we would find him, 
were we to visit his school, and listen to his hia- 
torv. 

First, we will find the milk of human kindness 
abounding in his heart. An affectionate smile that 
will warm and cheer the youthful spirit, will ever 
welcome his pupils to his presence. A Teacher roust 
from the very nature of his position, be kind-heart- 
ed, sensitive and affectionate ; and he who is not so, 
invades a sphere that never was designed for him, 
when he enters the school-room and assumes its con- 
trol. Placed in " loco parentis " for the time being, 
he should turn to every child with the kindness and 
affection of a real parent. The harsh, frigid, surly 
boar has no business among innocent, tender-hearted 
little children ; better he were among the wild animals 
of the woods, than that by his example and manner 
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be permitted to destroy even one ont-budding heart, 
and ruin by his own coldness, the np rising man. — 
Nothing has a greater influence on childhood than 
affection. The voice of kindness has subdued many 
a proud spirit, that harshness would have forever 
ruined — ^the voice of kindness has lulled to rest many 
an angry passion, and awakened joy and happiness 
in the heart where sadness and melanchoiy were 
wont to dwell. Ohildren, it seems to me, are all kind, 
and I often wonder how one can dwell in the midst 
of fifty or sixty bounding, happy, youthful hearts, and 
never diffuse a smile upon them — never touch their 
little souls with the talisman of gentle words ; but, 
austere, solemn and frowning, pass everv hour as I 
have known some Teachers do. Kindness is the 
sunshine of the soul, and is the sine qua nan of a good 
Teacher. Possessed of true kindness, the govern- 
ment of children becomes comparatively easv ; tfour 
soul and theirs united by sympathy and by the con- 
trolling power of love, you can command obedience 
from all by a look. 

But we must not forget the model Teacher we are 
visiting, lest we should insult him. See ! he does 
not change the exercises of the day, because we 
entered. There is no consternation on the part of 
Teacher or taught, upon our entrance as visitors, 
but this school is always prepared to receive compa- 
ny. The Teacher enters upon the performance of 
every school-room duty with earnestness and zeal — 
he is interested in the advancement of every pupil. 
He does not neglect the children of the poor and be- 
stow his attention on those of the wealthy ; but in 
this school all are treated alike — ^the clergyman's and 
the black-smith's and even the Director's son, re- 
ceive no more attention than that little orphan boy 
in the comer. This Teacher is teaching because he 
loves the employment, and he finds his richest re- 
ward in the gratitude of the many youthful hearts 
he is permitted to make happy; and m years to come 
he will be doubly paid, when he sees his pupils in 
their manhood, pursuing the path of rectitude and 
honor, and perhaps fast climbing the ladder of im- 
mortal fame. 

The true Teacher sacrifices much, but gains far 
more. The miser's hoards of gold can never be 
his, and if they were, paltry indeed would they be, 
when contrasted with the wealth of heart he gains, 
by performing so high and noble a duty. The satis- 
faction of mind that he enjoys could not be bought 
with all the gold of California, or the diamonds of 
Golconda. He lies down at night with the sweet as- 
surance that many little hearts are throbbing with 
joy which some act of his produced — that the teach 
er's undissimulated praises are spoken and sung by 
honest, innocent hearts, around many firesides, and 
that a fountain of gratitude and prayer rises from 
them all for him. Oh I the reward of our model 
Teacher, is truly great, and kis is to be envied above 
that of a king's. 

The man that teaches because he loves to, is a hap- 
pv man indeed, and has it in his power to accom- 
plish a vast amount of good. It is his lot to unfold 
the cerm of an immortal soul — ^to open the petals 
of the youthful mind, and warm it into the vigor 
of full bloom. It is his to mould the character of 
the future man and give him a tendency to useful- 
ness and fame. It is his to teach the children of his 
daily care, the nature of their being, the character 
and peculiarities of the world on which we live, and 
the philosophy of the universe of God that sur- 
rounds them. 

The mercenary, selfish Teacher who pursues the 



calling because he can do nothing else, — ^whose only 
object is to ^t his salary without earning it — ^how- 
ever little it may be — is worse than a drone in 
the human hive. Better far were he to be in indo- 
lence, supported by the industry of others, than that 
he should be permitted to desecrate the school- 
room, to trample underfoot the hopes of childhood, 
and blast the hearts that care would have nurtured 
into happiness and usefulness. His is an unpleasant 
task, and so it should be. He who sees no beauty 
in childhood should never assume the position of a 
Teacher. 

Childhood is a volume that should be well studied 
by the Teacher ; he should understand its wants, 
know how to add to its comforts ; and be able to fa^ 
cilitate its accumulation of knowledge. The Teach- 
er IS an officer of the State. Lycurgus, the great La- 
cedemonian Law giver, first promulgated the truism, 
that minds were the property of the Government; 
and to become fully sensible of the importance of 
the Teacher's office to the State, let us for a moment 
imagine that the Teachers were all to forsake the 
profession — that no one could be found to teach for 
many years to come — that, consequently, the child- 
ren would be permitted to grow up in ignorance — 
the State be weakened in every department, and all 
the evils of universal ignorance devastate our land 
and lead to the supression of civil government and 
the prevalence of anarchy and rebellion. 

Tne Teacher, then, has his reward in beholding 
the prosperity and respectability of our intelligent 
nation, occupying as it does, the pre-eminence over 
all others in point of genius, learning and literature, 
moved by minds reared into greatness b^ the benign 
influence of our public schools extending all over 
the land, alike to the children of the poor and of the 
rich. 

It cannot be disputed that an assembly of the 
Teachers of Pennsylvania, exhibits more true Phi- 
lanthropists — more hearts warm with true interest 
for their fellow men, than any other convention of 
persons. They are cheerful, social and attractive, 
not the boors that many would suppose them to be, 
but educated and accomplished men, — men of noble 
souls, high minds and lofty aspirations. No class of 
people receives less justice at the hands of public 
opinion than the Teacher. Too many look upon him 
as a kind of prison superintendent — shut within 
doors to control their mischievous children, and 
keep them in subjection ; while on the other hand, 
he is truly the guardian of our nation's freedom — the 
purifier of our public morals, and the director of 
popular sentiment. Under his care the youthful 
mind often receives its first impressions ; and ideas 
that move a State are often brought into life by 
him. 

The Teacher f and I assert it confidentlv) holds in 
his hands the aestlny of our proud and glorious 
Republic. An ignorant people cannot sustain a 
free government. They become the tools of artful 
and designing politicians; corruption enters our 
ballot boxes, and the liberties we prize b6 highly 
are placed in the hands of men who use their power 
for tneir own aggrandizement, regardless of the pub- 
lie weal. Rome, in her palmy days, could boast of 
an intelligent people; but when ignorance crept 
abroad and superstition bound the nation in galling 
fetters, the nation began to totter, and soon we 
read of what it once was, but is no more. When 
ignorance binds the human mind, it takes from it 
every capacity for discerning its own dearest inte- 
rests, and writes upon the wall of human freedom 
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mene^ mene, tekel, upharsin^ the pare elements of Be- 
publicanism which had been planted in the hearts 
bj educated fathers die away, and one by one the 
bright stars of prosperity fade fh)m the horizon, un- 
til the last rav of light is gone and under the yoke 
of a tyrant, the weeping sons of man eke out a 
miserable existence. On the other hand an educated 
mind cannot be enslaved — conscious of its own inde- 
pendence, it will rise in nroud resistance and cast 
off the chains that would oind it in subjection. £d- 
slave an educated mind I As soon may you biud 
the wings of light, or stay the swelling, rushing 
river in its onward course. n 

Cannot the educator then, look forward into the 
future and behold the good his work cannot fail to 
accomplish ? Cannot he see, in anticipation, the 
children of his care, when grown to manhood, re- 
joicing in freedom of mind and thought — the spell 
of which no tyrant can destroy ; and in his soul say 
" I have my reward." When old ag;e comes upon 
him, and he casts his eyes around and beholds his 
scholars occup^ng positions of usefulness and emi- 
nence, that satisfaction that comes over him is sweet 
and lasting ; and when he meets them, their warm 
ffrasp of friendship will send a thrill of delight thro' 
his enraptured soul, and he can say '* although gold 
I have none, yet if I had millions, I would give it 
all for what I now enjoy." 

The celebrated Dr. Abbott, after many years 
of indefatigable labor in Exeter Academv, gave no- 
tice that he was about to retire from the position 
he had so long occupied ; he found his pupils flock- 
ing to the scenes of their early youth, to pay tribute 
to their venerable Father; — among whom were Lewis 
Cass, Levi Woodbury, Daniel Webster and others 
appn whom the eyes of the nation were turned with 
admiration. Who can describe his feelings ? When 
he arose to deliver his valedictory, and his eyes fell 
upon those he had loved as his pupils in years long 
since goue by, he was subdued with profound feelings 
and, melted into tears, sank speechless to his seat I 
Who can say that this good old man was not re- 
warded for his labors 7 

But this is pre-eminently an age of progress, and 
the Teacher, if he would enjoy his reward, must 
make himself worthy of it. If he contents himself 
to mope along on the old Fogy track of forty years 
ago, while the wheels of improvement are wnistline 
by him, one after another, in quick succession, and 
the passengers who are borne upon them cry onward! 
onward ! — he must not complain if he is run over 
and crushed in the dust, where he will be unnoticed 
and be forever forgotten. 

The community has a deep interest in the whole- 
some condition of our public schools. If the pro- 
fession of teaching becomes degraded, and igno- 
rance and unskillful ness find their way into our tem- 
ples of learning, the character of a nation is hum- 
oled, and the rights and liberties of a people ren- 
dered insecure. The theory of teaching should be 
taught as a distinct science; and its practice be 
pursued as a separate profession. It requires care- 
ful and attentive study of human nature to become 
acquainted with the one, and firm, indomitable ener- 
gy, industry and patience, to master the labors of 
the other. 

Those who can content themselves in the elements 
of the profession, and keep no pace with progress, 
work endless mischief, and are unworthy oi the true 
Teacher's reward. We may appropriately apply to 
the science of teaching, the following language of Sir 
William Blackstone, when speaking of the science 
of legislation: — '* Indeed, it is perfectly amazing, 



that there should be no other state of life, no other 
occupation, art or science, in which some method of 
instruction is not looked upon as requisite, except 
onk the science of teaching, the noblest and most 
difficult of any." Apprenticeships are held necessa- 
ry^ to almost every art, commercial or mechanical ; 
a long course of reading and study must form the 
Divine, the Physician, and the practical Professors 
of the Laws. But almost every man thinks himself 
born a school Teacher. Happily, however, a change 
of public opinion on this subject is fast taking_plac6 
in our happy country. The demand for good Teach- 
ers is rapidly spreading, and it is taking its rank 
among the dignified and respectable professions of 
the age. 

Many useful auxiliaries are being called into ser- 
vice, and numerous facilities are already afibrded for 
the professional training of teachers. We hope the 
day is not far distant when a Diploma will be as ne- 
cessary to him who would enter the school room, as 
to the Physician, Lawyer, or Divine. 

Then will our nation be the guiding light in the lit- 
erary firmament, and a solid foundation will be laid 
for a truly Republican Government Vice and su- 
perstition will be driven away, and men be more like 
Gods. 

Let Teachers, then, continue in the laudable work 
of purifying and elevating their honorable profession: 
Let them aid in the promotion of every educational 
interest — both by word and work. Our educational 
system is fast rising in symmetry and beauty toward 
perfection, and the Teachers of Pennsylvania have 
become a body of so much respectabiliiy and influ- 
ence, that the whole work, as it were, is placed in 
their hands. By their own united efforts they may 
sway popular sentiment, elevate their calling, rear 
up edifices of learning, and advance the universal 
good of mankind. Matf it «o eventuate, 

B^Ufonte, Centre Co., Pa. 



BIO0SAPHICAL XEKOIB OF THE LATE JOHN H. 
BBOWV. 

It is a good and useful act, to look back on the 
records of the past, and draw from the lives of those 
who have preceded us, lessons of wisdom. 

Such a view is not only retrospective but progres- 
sive, for though our natural feelings mourn the loss 
of departed friends, reason and religion teachers to 
look upwards to their bright examples and their shi- 
ning lives, which have left a mark ineffaceable and 
immortal. The ^.arrior may dazzle with the splen- 
dor of his achievements, and the statesman with the 
beauty of his eloquence, but the impressions fade 
like the vanishing rainbow, and melt forever into 
nothingness. But good deeds are imperishable, and 
more true glory is achieved by the self-denying de- 
voted instructor of youth, than in all the splendid 
victories of a Caesar or Napoleon. 

The seed sown by a good education will not per- 
ish in one short, generation, for it is sown broadcast 
and will extend its blessings to mighty nations, and to 
the latest syllable of recorded time. The seed thus 
sown will, by the blessings of Heaven, spring up into 
a great tree, perennial and unfading, dispensing its 
shade, its shelter and its fruit to countless multi- 
tudes. 

Our late respected associate has left a good name 
and spotless reputation. He has bequeathed to us 
his bright example, as a rich legacy, and made us 
the heirs of the remembrance of virtues richer than 
the mines of Golcouda or the gold of Ophir. Such 
was the character of our lamented fellow- member. 
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whose biographical memoir, prepared at the request 
of our late meeting, is oow presented. 

John Horace Brown, the second son of Mr. Tho. 
Brown, was born on the 20th of November, 1802, in 
Oayuga county, New York. liis father was an in- 
dustrious farmer, mVich respected by his neighbors, 
for the honesty of his dealings and the integrity of 
his charaijter. He, however, like many of onr estima- 
ble countrymen, had not learned to appreciate the 
blessings of a liberal edneation, and held the doc- 
trine, that reading, writing and the simplified ele- 
ments of arithmetic, were sufiQcient for the sons of 
farmers, or for the ordinary pursuits of bnsiness. — 
Living also in a settlement but recently redeened 
from the wilderness of nature, educational advanta- 
ges were very limited, and our friend and his broth- 
ers had but little opportunity of acquaintance with 
the School House. 

At the early age of five years he received an in- 
jury producing a physical disability lasting through 
lite. In playing, he fell from the uppermost rail of 
a fence, dislocating his right shoulder. Surgical aid 
could not be obtained, and as a consequence, he 
carried a shortened arm and almost uselsss hand, 
throughout the remainder of his earthly pilgrimage. 
There can be no doubt that a direction was given to 
his character and future pursuits by this accident. — 
It has frequently happened that the loss of a limb, 
abridging for a season the period of youthful enjoy- 
ments, has led to the most persevering study, and to 
literary acquirements. Whether this was onr 
friend's case or not, I am unable to determine. — 
Whether he would have devoted the whole energies 
of his mind to the acquisition of knowledge, it is 
impossible to say. But leaving conjecture and 
speculation, we come to facts, the only legitimate 
province of the biographer. At an early period he 
was noted for his love of study, and, as acknowledged 
by a contemporary, " always had a book in his hand." 
In consequence of the loss of his right arm, he was 
unfitted for farm labor, and, therefore had more lei- 
sure time than his brothers. This time he employed 
altogether in study, in acquiring the elementary 
branches taught in the humble log school house 
nearest his home. 

He has often said, in recalling the past, " I was so 
determined to learn, that I studied by the light of 
the kitchen wood fire, when too cold or too dark in 
my own bedroom." He was very anxious to com- 
mence writing at school, but his teacher thought it 
useless to try with his left hand. Nothing discour- 
aged, however, he sold a pen-knife which he pos- 
sessed, and bought paper and procured pens, and 
alone and unassisted, persevered, until he produced 
a better specimen of penmanship than the majority 
of the pupils, much to the surprise of the teacher, 
who then persuaded his father to let him proceed in 
his studies. His love of study was the subject of 
common remark among the neighbors, who predict- 
ed his future calling, and said " John, would some 
day be a great schoolmaster." iiow these rustic 
predictions have been fulfilled, and how truly the 
'* child became the father of the man," we his con- 
temporaries in the school room well know. The 
Directors of his school have appreciated them, and 
his numerous pupils have realized them in their 
length and breadtn and fullness. 

When John was about ten years old, his father 
removed with his family to Cumberland county, New 



sion. With th0 money thus obtained, he went the 
following winter to school as a pupil, and this course 
he continued until he was eighteen years old, when 
he left home, for the first time, to take charge of a 
school in Salem counbr, which he conducted to the 
entire satisfaction of his empl^ers. When about 
twenty years old, he moved to Philadelphia and en- 
tered on his career as a city teacher. His first essay 
was in the District of Southwark in a private school, 
which required all his energy and activity to conduct^ 
as it had been much neglected, and its pupils in a 
sad stat.e of disorder. But Mr. Brown succeeded in 
establishing order and discipline, and, while promo- 
ting the intellectual advancement of his pupils^ 
himself took rank with onr best teachers. 

After teaching for several years in Philadelphia, 
he went to Mount Jov, Lancaster eonnnty, in this 
State, and became the Principal of a Boarding 
School for young gentlemen, with whom he assidu- 
ously labored for a period of five years. In the year 
1844, he left Mount Joy, and removed to Gettysburg, 
Pa., and was professionally occupied there until 
April, 1845, when be was elected Principal of the 
Zane Street Grammar School, Philadelphia. A 
short time previous to his election, he received the 
degree of Master of Arts from ;the Gettysburg col- 
lege. 

Never was a deg^ree conferred on one more deser- 
ving of literary honors. If patience, perseverance, 
and indomitable energy are entitled to reward, this 
honor was rightly bestowed, and reflected much 
credit on the discrimination of the learned faculty. 

To the new sphere of action to which he was now 
called, he brought the vigor of his intellect and the 
untiring activity which characterized his profession- 
al labors. He was eminently successful in preparing 
his pupils for the active pursuits of commercial bu- 
siness, and particularly in his mode of imparting a 
knowledge of the principles and practice of Arith- 
metic. IJuring the 10 } ears onr lamented friend and 
fellow-member occupied the position of Principal of 
the Zane Street School, his reputation was steadily 
increasing, and the names of the Zane Street School 
and its talented Principal occupy proud positions 
in our educational annals. 

Besides his school duties, he actively engaged in 
any enterprise calculated to elevate the dignity of 
the profession, and extend the Teacher's usefulness. 
He was one of the chief promoters in establishing 
the "Association of Principals of Public Schools" 
in this city, and officiated as President during the 
first two years of its existence. He was one of the 
first who responded to the call for the Convention 
of Teachers and friends of Education, who met at 
Harrisburg, in December, 1852, and organized our 
present Association. He was elected President at 
that meeting, and officiated in that capacity at the 
meeting held in Pittsburg, August, 1853, and in the 
city of Lancaster ther following December. At the 
time of his decease he was a member of the Execu- 
tive Committee. For several years our friend occn« 
pied the station of elder in the Presbyterian Church 
of which he was a member, and Superintendent of 
the Sabbath School. It is almost needless to say, 
that he filled all these stations with dignity, with 
propriety and with fidelity. His aim was to be as 
usetul as possible, and in every way to promote the 
moral, intellectual and religious culture of all who 
came within the sphere of his influence. Generally 
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Bat Divine ProTidence willed it otherwise, and 
the sickness which withdrew him for a few brief dinrs 
from the labors of the school room, terminated fa- 
tally. On the 6th of March, 1855, this good man, 
tme friend, and accomplished teacher, closed his 
earthly labors, and departed this fleeting and nncer- 
tain life to enter on the enjoyments, as there is eve- 
ry reason to believe, of ** an inheritance, nndefiled, 
incornip<tible, and which fadeth not away." Several 
series of resolutions expressive of the loss sustained 
by the community, were adopted, among which I sub- 
join the following, emanatmg from the Sectional 
Board of Directors, and as expressive of the feelings 
of all who knew him : 

Zane 9trset Public School, ) 
WEDHBtDAV ArTERnooir, Maech 7, 1856. > 

At a Mmting q^ liU Board qf Dinetan <^ Vu FvhHe 
SekooUqftheNiiahSeetianytlufoawfkigPrmuiMtaHdlU^ 
biHnns W€re adopUd, to u>it: 

Whereas, It has pleased Almighty God to remove by 
death, Johh H. Browk, Esq., long known and respectedfas 
the able and efficient Principal of the Zane Street Boy's 
Grammar School ; and tehtrtoJt, this Board deeply feel the 
siiddeoess of this afflictive dispensation, and the great loss 
oar schools have suffered in the removal by death of so 
faithful and excellent a teacher, whose skill and devotion 
were unsurpassed in his course of instruction : The Public 
School System has herein lost one of its brightest ornaments 
and the community, an amiable and meritorious citizen, 
whose whole energies, for many years past, were devoted to 
the moral and intellectual cultivation of the youth of this 
city ; therefore, 

Baolvedf That, in token of our feelings at this solemn 
event, and as an evidence of the great loss the schools un- 
der our charge have experienced in the decease of J. U. 
BmowN, Esq., the schools of the Ninth Section be closed 
until Monday, 12th inst,; that this Board attend his funeral 
in a body ; and that we hereby express our approbation of 
his merits aS a teacher, his gentleness, forbearance and ur- 
banity as a gentleman, and the sincerity and puiety of his 
Ufe as a Christian. 

lUsohtd, That a Committee of three be appointed to ex- 
press to his widow and bereaved family the sympathy of this 
Board, under a dispensation that deprives them of a hus- 
band, father and friend. 

Actofoed, That a copy of these Resolutions be published 
in the daily newspapers, and a copy sent to the Board of 
Controllers and each Sectional Board. 

In the retrospect of the whole life and character 
of the late John H. Brown, I have found neither 
spot nor blemish. Like all of mortal mould, there 
were no doubt, faults and failures, but they have not 
been in his case of so glaring a kind, as to stand out 
in bold relief on the face of a life devoted to useful- 
ness. It is, therefore, peculiarly gratifying to me, 
to stand before you, not as an apologist for error, 
for crime, nor even for youthful indiscretion. The 
testimony of one who knew him from infancv to man- 
hood, is, that John, unlike many other boys and 
young men, had no faults, no vices ; his companions 
were books, his vacations study, his whole aim men- 
tal improvement. But though a laborious student, 
he was not morose, nor abstracted : not forgetful of 
social ties, nor of the obligations of courtesy and 
good fellowship. To his associates he was uways 
kind, and his intercourse with them was of the most 
pleasinff character. Cheerful, lively, and often face- 
tious, full of pleasing recollections, or interesting an- 
ecdotes, his conversational powers always delighted. 
He was witty without malice, learned without ped- 
antry, satirical without severity. He was successfdl 
in conveying thouffhts in writing,ni>nt peculiarly hap- 

er in expressing himself in an impromptu manner, 
e made no set, tiresome speeches, but his brief re- 
marks were alwa^ to the purpose, and invariably 
pleased his auditors. The following passage is 
quoted from his closing remarks made at our last an- 



nual meeting. It is one that commends itself to our 
attention as both admonitory and prophetic : 

" Teachers ! have you reflected that this State, of 
which we all are so proud, is soon to pass, with all 
its political influence, its wealth and improvements, 
into the hands of those who are now under your 
care, whose habits, thoughts and actions, will be very 
much such as you will form them ? How important, 
then, that you give diligent heed to your teaching. 
Soon, veiT soon, we who are now co-laborers, will 
be called, one by one, to render our account to 
God, before whom teachers and taught will stand 
alike in solemn judgment." 

Such was the parting counsel and almost the last 
words of our friend to the members of this body, in 
their associated capacity. May their solemn import 
be remembered and cherished by us all. 

I have now concluded this brief biographic me- 
moir of our departed fellow member. His life and 
character are placed before you, famishing instruc- 
tive lessons, and teaching that " the battle is not al- 
ways to the strong," but to the patient the perseve- 
ring and the resolute. 

To each and to all is addressed the Divine admo- 
nition, ** Go, and do thou likewise." 



BKVELOnCEXT 07 THE XOBAL VACULTIS8. 
On the Developments of the Moral Faculties, 

Several preliminaries must be settled, before ap- 
proaching the main question involved in the subject 
submitted to your Committee. 

Among the topics, suggested by the Executive 
Committee to the Association, in conjunction with 
the one before us, was that of " The Development 
of the Religious Faculties ; " and while the intimate 
relation existing between the Moral Faculties and 
Religions Facilities, will require that the line of 
discussion respecting the development of the former 
must be necessarily quite similar to that respecting 
the development of the latter, the committee must 
have conceived such a diflference to exist between 
them, as to call for their separate consideration. 

There is, doubtless, a technical difference. A 
man may be moral without being religious ; but the 
proposition reversed would involve an absurdity. — 
Religion, says Dr. Webster, ** as distinct from vir- 
tue or morality, consists in the performance of the 
duties we owe directly to God, from a principle of 
obedience to his will ;" and the word moral, he also 
defines ** to denote something which respects the con- 
duct of men, and their relations as social beings^, 
whose actions have a bearing on each other's rights 
and happiness, and are therefore right or wrongs 
virtuous or vicious." The duty enjoined by religion, 
we take to be expressed in the first, great New Tes- 
tament commandment : ** Thou shalt love the fjotd,. 
thy God, with all thy heart., and with all thy soul, 
and with all thy mind ;" and that of morality in the 
second : *' Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself." 

The province of your Committee, then, is» eschew- 
ing all theological questions, to consider the modes 
of developing the mental faculties which give rise to 
social duties — ^the duties of man to man. either con- 
sidered as an individual or as a member in society. 

Man is designed by his Creator to f«lfil a high* 
and noble destiny. He comes into the world wcaId' 
and helpless, physically ; ignorant and feeble, intel- 
lectuidly ; ana morally, incapable of distinguishing- 
right from wrong. In order to complete that desti- 
ny — ^to accomplish the end of his being, these weak 
organs must ue made strong and vigorous; these dor 
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mant meDtal and moral powers be awakened, un- 
folded and trained. Hence, arises the necessity of 
education ; and its object is, to educate or develop 
the whole nature of man ; or, more definitely, it is 
to strengthen our bodily powers and preserve their 
bealthy activity, to instruct and invigorate our in- 
tellectual, moral, and religious faculties, and to form 
and train our manners and habits. 

The actions of man in every age of the world and 
in all conditions of society, exhibit the fact that he 
possesses a sense of moral obligation — that he knows 
that there are some things which ought to be 
done ; and, others which ought not to be done ; 
thus proving that moral faculties, giving rise 
to this feeling, are a part of his nature. If so, they 
require development, and the duty, assigned us, is 
to investigate the means and methods. 

Very many practical educators seem to have either 
mistaken the idea of education, considered that the 
development of the moral faculties formed no part 
of their duty, or supposed them incapable or unwor- 
thy of culture. In colleges and academies, prizes 
reward the labor of the successful student of mathe- 
matics, and honors are showered upon him who has 
surpassed his fellows in Latin and Greek ; but the 
young man who has nothing of which to boast but 
his goodness of heart and his faithfulness to princi- 
ple, receives few favors and little attention. He is, 
too often, considered weak-minded, and a fit subject 
upon whom his less scrupulous classmates may law- 
fully exhaust their sharpest wit and keenest ridicule. 
Public opinion sets great value upon intellectual 
culture, and the chief places of public trust and pub- 
lic favor are freely open to those sufficiently fortu- 
nate to have obtained it. Our great men are great 
intellectually, but not always, it is painful to say, 
morally great. Moral greatness is not an essential 
ingredient of his character who, in the world's esti- 
mation, is called a great man. This bemg the esti- 
mate set upon brilliant talent and well-developed 
intellect, and the manner in which their possessor is 
rewarded, it is not strange, that most of our young 
men are dazzled by the prize, and spend all their 
strength in efforts to obtain it ; nor, is it more 
strange, considering the circumstances of their edu- 
cation, that so few are willing to brave that public 
opinion, by which, such as are true to principle and 
spend their lives in doing disinterested good, are 
consigned to comparative obscurity. Schools of 
every grade, quickly alive to similar influence8,arrange 
iheir course of study, with a view, in this respect, to 
secure the popular favor. True, professedly, most 
of them impart moral instruction ; but the methods 
arc generally vague, indirect and ill-defined, and the 
time, thus employed, much too limited to effect the 
object. In a word, it cannot be doubted that the 
principal strength of our institutions of learning is 
and has been devoted to the education of the intel- 
lect. The consequence is, as might be expected, 
that the public standard of morals is low, there is 
too little regard to principle among men, selfishness 
is the ruling motive in society, and vice and crime 
run riot through the land. 

We would not be understood to undervalue the 
cnlturtt of the intellectual powers. We would not 
even claim, as some writers on this subject have 
claimed, that their culture has no tendency to pre- 
vent crime ; but seriously and earnestlv we do say, 
and history verifies the fact, that highly developed 
intellect is no sufficient guaranty that the|heart is pure, 
or that the life will be upright 

The subject of moral instruction is, therefore, of 



transcendant importance, and we approach its dis* 
cussion, conscious of its difficulties, and distrustful 
of our abilities, but anxious to render it practically 
useful. 

Two propositions meet us at the threshold, to 
which we desire assent : 

1. The mind must Know before U can act correctly: 
and, hence, in the order of time, the intellectual powers 
must be awakened and somewhat strengthened, before 
morcd lessons will lead to well-directed moral conduct, 

2. An inculcation of moral facts, or an acquaintance 
with moral truths y does notof itself imply moral culture. 

By the first proposition, it is not meant, that the 
moral faculties may not be cultivated, while the in- 
tellectual powers remain dormant, for the reverse 
of this is true ; but it is meant, that, unaccompanied 
bv an enlightened intellect, the conscience is as lii^ 
ble to decide wrong as right. Conscience is the judge, 
but^ it can only form a correct judgment when the in- 
tellect furnishes the evidence. Examples are not 
wanting. The Hindoo mother plunges her dearlv 
loved infant into the waters of the Ganges and suf- 
fers it to perish, or she mounts the funeral pile of 
her deceased husband to be burned alive with his 
dead body, and her conscience is satisfied; whole 
nations have thought it right to offer humane sacri- 
fices to propitiate their bloody idols ; and conscien* 
tious men, in civilized countries, have put innocent 
persons to death for witchcraft and other imaginary 
crimes. The defect in human character of which 
these are examples, arises not so much from an im- 
perfect sense of moral obligation, as from unenlight- 
ened intellect. All superstition and religious fana- 
ticism have their explanation in the same unbalanced 
training of the human mind. In the work of con- 
verting heathen nations, missionaries have found it 
necessary to establish schools and teach, before a 
sure basis could be had, or safe progress made, in 
the propagation of religious and moral truth. It is 
a principle, therefore, in the process of developing 
the moral facultiefc, that they should receive no dis- 
proportioned stimulus, but as ability to think and 
reason is gained, they should expand naturally and 
in harmony with the other mentai powers. 

As to the second proposition : a man may reason 
well about religion, may be well acquainted with the 
Scriptures and the various church creeds and dog- 
mas ; or he may be able to solve abstruse ethical 
problems, and explain man's social relations, and his 
resulting duties, and yet be himself neither religious 
nor moral ; just as another may have a profound 
knowledge of mechanics and at the same time be 
unable to construct the simplest piece of machinery, 
or of dietetics without the sensation of hunger. 

Reasoning upon ethics will improve the reasoning 
powers, committing Scriptural facts or catechisras, 
will strengthen the memory, but neither may reach the 
moral feelings. Both involve intellectual processes 
and supply the mind with important principles and 
facts, essential as the first step towards the develop- 
ment of the moral faculties ; but while purely intel- 
lectual, this is the only aid they can furnish in that 
important work. Improving the reasoning powers 
no more cultivates the conscience than it cultivates 
the taste, and strengthening the memory no more 
swells the heart with love than it invigorates the 
muscles. Nor does it in the least matter, as to the 
character of the subject about which the reason is 
employed, or the facts stored up in the memorv ; un- 
less the moral feelings be reached and exercised, they 
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cannot be developed. The power to love is increased 
only by loving, tne power to discriminate between 
right and wrong and the desire to do right, grow 
stronger only by their legitimate exercise. 

If this principle be true, it is feared that much of 
the so-called moral instruction given in our schools 
has failed to reach the desired object ; or, in the lan- 
guage of Bishop Potter, '* too much faith is apt to 
be reposed in the mere name and form of it, when 
the spirit is wanting ; and hence that hopes are ex- 
cited by the bare circumstance that children are in 
attendance at a Sunday-school, or are members of a 
Bible or catechetical class, or by the fact that 
the Bible and other religious books are used in 
schools, which hopes prove, in the end, to be utter- 
ly fallacious." 

The training of the moral faculties must be some- 
thing more than a mere form — a routine of lessons. 
These, if of a proper kind, are indispensable, but 
reach not far enough. The feelings must be touch- 
ed ; there must be earnest heart-culture. 

If, from the preceding reasoning it appear that 
the moral sense must be furnished with necessary 
data in order to arrive at a correct decision, and that 
no amount of knowledge, of what character soever, 
can secure moral excellence, we are in a condition 
to take another step in our investigation. 

This discussion has particular reference to the 
mode of developing the moral faculties in school ; 
and not the least important question connected with 
the subject, is, the relation the pupils should sustain 
to the teacher, in order to profit most by the moral 
instruction he may deem it best to impart. 

The farmer finds it necessary to prepare his land 
for sowing, before he commits the seed to the earth; 
the artist, to have an appropriate ground-work for 
his picture before he ventures to delineate it upon 
the canvass ; so, a teacher must prepare the way — 
open up the minds of his nupils, for the reception of 
the truths he would inculcate and the impressions 
he would make. 

To this end : 

1st. The pupils must lend a willing obedience to (he 
teacher. If there exist not in a school a spirit of 
obedience to the teachers will, all his efforts to make 
a heallky moral impression will be unavailing. As 
well might it be expected that an angry man would 
sing sweet, happy songs while his anger lasted, or 
one, bowed with grief, take pleasure in what is gay, 
lively or cheerful. All antagonistic feelings between 
teacher and pupils must be first removed ; and, with 
expecting countenances and open hearts, they should 
receive his words, as he speaks of duty, kindness 
and love. 

2d. They must have confidence in him. The hearts 
of children are trusting, and they instinctively look 
upon their teacher as almost incapable of error. — 
They see how easily he can master what seems to 
them insurmountable difficulties; the^ arc accus- 
tomed to ask his advice and receive his assistance; 
and they look up to him with veneration, and place 
implicit trust in his words. This confidence is not 
confined to what the teacher says and does in the 
school room, but follows him to the play ground. — 
In our mind's eye, we see groups or happy, open 
hearted children, upon whom tne selfish world nas 
not laid its blasting hand, seated at noon-time, un- 
der the shade of an ancient forest tree, around their 
beloved teacher. He is speaking to them. Their 
almost breathless attention bespeaks their interest 
in his utterances, and the delignt pictured on their 



countenances tells more eloquently than words, the 
impression he is leaving on their hearts. The teach- 
er may have such conferences daily, and would to 
heaven, he could rightly improve them, and leave no 
stain on the trusting heart of youth. But without 
such confidence in their teacher, he can enjoy no 
such golden opportunities for doing them good ; 
and should he prove unworthy, and forfeit it, he may 
leave blight upon their confiding spirits that 
years will not efface. 

3d. They must love him. Pupils may obey their 
teacher — may have confidence in his justice and abili- 
ty, and still not love him. Ability to govern, good 
scholarship, and skill to impart knowledge and edu- 
cate mind, are essential reauisites in a teacher who 
would train the intellectual powers ; and, for that 
purpose, they may be sufficient ; but for him who 
would properly develop the moral faculties, it is ne- 
cessary that he shall superadd to these qualifications, 
a large and loving heart. Can he enter into the 
feelings of young, trusting natures, whose manners 
are stiff, formal and forbidding? Can he enkindle 
love in other bosoms whose own heart is ice ? Can 
he cause warm, gushing affection to go out to all 
mankind and up to the good Creator, who has him- 
self never experienced such feelings? If not, then, 
mutual love must exist between teacher and pupils, 
before the latter can receive that full moral culture 
which their nature so much requires. 

The necessity of obedience, trust and affection on 
the part of the pupils towards their teacher, in order 
that the work of moral instruction may be properly 
commenced, having been shown, we may now consid- 
er the means by which it can be successfully prose- 
cuted. 

The mind can be morally affected in three ways : 
1st. By th% objects unth which it may be surrounded^ 
and t\e circumstances in which it may be placed, 2nd 
By direct precept ; and 3d, By example. 

1. That the mind is morally affected by surround- 
ing objects and circumstances, is proved by the lives 
of individnala and the past history and present con- 
dition of nations. The people of mountainous coun- 
tries differ materially from those that inhabit plains; 
and such as have their abode on the sea-coast, from 
those that live inland. The physical, intellectual 
and moral differences in the inhabitants of the earth, 
attributable to climate, are exhibited on a grand 
scale. The excessive heat of the torrid zone enfeebles 
man, and its regular climate and the exuberant na- 
ture of its spontaneous productions, call forth so 
little effort to procure the necessaries of life, that 
his intellectual and moral powers remain compara^ 
tively inactive. In the frozen regions, by dint of 
hard toil and persevering industry, only, are the in- 
habitants able to provide for their support. The 
incessant struggle in which they are engaged with 
the rigors of the climate and the unproductiveness 
of the soil, render high intellectual and moral cul- 
ture almost impossible. It is only in the more favo- 
rably situated temperate climates, that the hijrher 
faculties of our nature assume free scope for devel- 
opment. Circumstances of soil and climate incite 
them to vigorous activity, and the generous reward 
of such exertion permits time for their due cultiva- 
tion. If nations are thus affected, it must bo that 
similar influences will affect, in a similar manner, the 
individuals of whom they are composed ; leK« wide- 
ly contrasted circumstances, of course, producing- 
less perceptible differences in the result. 

It has been said that "man is the creature of circum 
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stances." Tt ia, in a good degree, true ; and, perhaps, 
we undervalue the quiet, gradual, but sui-e teachings 
of surrounding objects, and attribute too much to our 
own active exertions in the business of education.-— 
The mind of a child gathers instruction through 
every sense. It meets or sees no object that does 
not leave an impression. As it plays with its asso- 
ciates, as it walks through the fields or along the 
street, as with eager curiosity it explores the factory 
or the workshop, as it watches the countenances and 
sees the actions of those with whom it comes m con- 
tact, everywhere and perpetually are lessons of mix- 
ed good and evil learned. 

Alone with nature, and her teachings would prove 
salutary. The majestic river, the towering moun- 
Uin, the beautiful cascade, the grand old ocean, re- 
fine and elevate the soul. Pleasant groves, rich 
meadows, singing birds, and sweet flowers lure the 
mind from low and debasing thoughts and fill it with 
images of purity. Even the wild Indian, who climbs 
the mountain summit to witness the setting sun, be- 
comes a better man as its glories break full upon him, 
and he breathes a rude prayer to the Great Spirit that 
created it. 

In moral education, therefore, it is well to sur- 
round the young with objects that will excite the 
purest emotions, and remove them from all contact 
with what would have a tendency to suggest improper 
thoughts. Hence, with this view, great attention 
should be paid to the location and construction of 
school-houses, and the arrangement of school- 
grounds. The location of a school-house should be 
both healthy and beautiful. Its furniture should be 
neat and made with taste, appropriate pictures might 
adorn the walls, and all should be kept clean and in 
good repair. The grounds should be so arranged, 
and so ornamented as to refine the feelings and 
cultivate the taste. Shade, shrubberv and flowers 
should add all their attractions and make the school- 
house a pleasant place of resort— a spot in which 
not only moral instruction might be given, but in 
which moral feeling must be awakened and moral 
duty suggested. 

But apart from their silent effect, an exhibition 
of the evidences of design and goodness in the cre- 
ation, in the hands of a competent teacher, may be 
made to excite feelings of gratitude to the Great 
Giver and fill the heart with humility and love. — 
"Who can understandingly contemplate the earth 
with its well proportioned seas and continents, its 
capability of producing all that can minister to the 
necessities or pleasures of life, or the heavenly bod- 
ies as they harmoniously move onward in their ma- 
jestic orbits, the suns to dispense light and heat to 
circumvolving worlds, and those worlds, the well 
appointed abodes of such multitudes of beings as 
that no imagination can conceive the number, and 
not grow sick of the vanity and immorality which 
characterise society ; and, while admiring the infi- 
nite wisdom of the Great Creating Power, long 
for a better and a holier life ? A leaf, a flower, 
a seed, a pebble, an insect may be made to teach 
important moral lessons. All created things bear 
striking evidence of their Creator's Wisdom and 
beneficence, and their contemplation must be bene- 
ficial. A teacher, therefore, who cultivates a taste 
for the study of natural objects, who points out their 
beauty and explains the design in their formation, 
if not directly inculcating moral truth, is certainly 
awakening moral feeling. He should accompany 
his pupils to the fields, the woods, the meadows, the 



neighboring quarry, the river's bank or the ocean's 
shore, and there, with nature in her own domain, 
and little minds thirsting for knowledge, and hearts 
open to the reception of moral Impressions, he could 
wean them from Uie low, the bad, the degrading, and 
teach them to delight in the true, the good, the 
beautiful. 

2d. The mind can he morally affected by direct pre- 
cept. A moral action involves on the part of the 
individual thus acting, three things : Ist, To know; 
2nd. To feel, and 3d. To act. Take an example : 
Our neighbor is sick and needs assistance. We must 
first know the fact of his sickness and the provision 
of the moral law which makes it our duty to admin- 
ister to his wants ; then, we must/<?c/ the obligation 
resting upon us : and, finally, we must do the act of 
kindness required at our hand ; and we have dis- 
charged onr moral duty and are the better for it. — 
But we might deny the obligation ; or intellectually 
admitting that, we might have no real heartfelt in- 
terest in the matter ; or acknowledging the one and 
feeling the other, we might still refuse to act, — in 
either case, rendering the moral action incomplete. 
In teaching morals, therefore, it is necessary that 
there be a direct inculcation of moral truths, and, 
that they be communicated at such times and in 
such a manner, as will cause them to be felt and 
acted. 

We will consider : 

1st. ITie nature of the precepts to he inculcated. — 
They should be acknowledged moral truths, gleaned 
either from Scripture or the book of nature. While 
each religious denomination has particular theologi- 
cal dogmas of its own, in the dissemination of 
which it may be particularly interested, there is a 
common platform of moral and religious duty, com- 
prehensive enough in every essential particular, 
upon which all good men may stand. Upon this 
ground, the teacher should plant himself and his 
field is ample. He should carefully inculcate 
the duties growing out of the domestic relations, 
general social duties, and duties to orpinized socie- 
ty. Nor, in our opinion, should he shrink from an 
application of these principles to existing evils 
and habits. To put imaginary cases and deal in 
vague generalities may sometimes be politic, but 
merely theoretical inculcations will never invigorate 
the moral powers or guide the life. These teachings 
must be made earnest and practical to be effectual. 

This Association, at a former meeting, heard the 
question well argued as to the propriety of the use 
of the Bible in our common schools, and the able 
committee who reported on the subject of "The Devel- 
opment of the Religious Faculties," strongly urged 
its use. Any expression of opinion from us, would 
therefore seem unnecessary ; but lest in the 
pending controversy on this question, our position 
be misunderstood, we unhesitatingly say that 
we are in favor of the Bible without note or com- 
ment, in all the schools of the State. No where 
else can there be found a mine so rich in moral pre- 
cepts or so full of examples worthy our imitation. — 
Philosophers as well as Divines have admitted the 
softening, mellowing, refining influence of reli- 
gious sentiment ; and, we may say, also, without tres- 
passing upon the province of others, that this ele- 
ment seems more weak in the American character 
than most others, and that it is high time the atten- 
tion of educators of youth and patriotic philanthro- 
pists had been directed thither. 

2nd. 7'he appropriate times for thar inculcaiion.^ 
Such times shonla be chosen for direct moral in- 
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struction as upon which the deepest impression mav 
be made. iDcidents transpire daily, in every school, 
of which the ingenious teacher will take advantage, 
and tarn to good account ; and, in the same manner, 
an accident in the neighborhood, the sickness or 
death of one of the pupils, pestilence in a distant 
city, a family frozen to death or perished with hun- 
ger, a steamboat explosion, a forgery or robbery, 
may be made to teach moral lessons that will never 
be forgotten. 

There are times, too, when pupils* minds are open 
to receive such instruction, and other times when 
they seem to be indifferent about it, if they do not 
actually repel it. A fault has been committed in a 
school, we will suppose, of which the teacher deems 
it his duty to take notice publicly, and therewith to 
administer some wholesome moral instruction ; but, 
in doing so, he threatens and scolds until all are 
either frightened or out of humor ; and, while in this 
condition, however truthful his remarks may be, they 
can neither make a right impression nor effect any 
permanent good. Better far that he should pass 
the matter by, until a time occur when all les- 
sons had been well recited, and each pupil was 
pleased with the others, and all with the teacher, 
and, then, kindly and impressively, speak of it. In a 
certain school two boys, usually great friends, Quar- 
reled, and, with angry countenances, made complaint 
to the teacher. lie soon ascertained that both were 
in fault, but as he wished not only to settle the pres- 
ent subject of dispute but to guard them against a 
repetition of the quarrel, he dismissed the matter for 
a time and said nothing. The next day the same 
boys, no longer mindful of their quarrel, were play- 
ing together as good friends as before. Now, thought 
the teacher, is the proper opportunity, and he called 
the boys to him and stated tnat he was ready to ad- 
just their differences. Both were heartily ashamed, 
and each ready to acknowledge his error and listen 
to the teacher's advice. Such a lesson would not 
soon be forgotten ; and, can any doubt that the teach- 
er acted judiciously in the manner of imparting it 7 

Some writers have proposed regular lessons in 
morals, embracing hypothetical cases, calculated to 
discipline the conscience ; but it is doubted whether 
any such exercise, how excellent soever it may be, 
to acquaint the intellect with processes of reasoning 
applicable to moral questions, and store it with facts 
relating to moral laws, will effect that heart-culture 
which is its aim ; and it is farther doubted, whether 
any regular times should be selected for moral in- 
struction ; but it is rather preferred, while such in- 
struction be given daily, that it be imparted individ- 
ually or collectively, during school tim^ or after 
school time, in the school house or on the play- 
ground, OS favorable opportunities occur or fieivora- 
ble circumstances present themselves. If the study 
of the science of ethics be the object, such lessons, 
given at regular times, would undoubtedly promote 
it, and for that purpose we cordially recommend 
them ; but, too much reliance should not be placed 
upon tbem for the development of the Moral Facul- 
ties, as it would lead to the same mistake, noticed 
elsewhere, of supposing that the inculcation of moral 
truth is the cultivation of moral feeling. 

8. I'he proper manner of their inculcaHon. Takine 
it for granted that the teacher is generally qualified 
for imparting moral instruction, we shall only remark 
that he should himself -believe and practice what he 
inculcates ; or, otherwise, his insincerity may create 
dislike for the very truths he would advocate. 



His aim should be to gain the decision of the con- 
sciences of his pupils, rather than their forced assent. 

His precepts should be, to the juvenile mind, at 
first simple, and afterwards, more complex, but al- 
ways understood. 

Abundant illustrations should accompany all ab- 
stract principles, in order that their practical bear* 
ing may be appreciated and felt. 

The narrative style may be advantageously adop- 
ted in many instances, and historical incidents be 
frequently introduced. How much deeper is the 
effect upon the minds of children, of a story like that 
of George "Washington with his little hatchet, than 
any abstract reasoning on the duty of truthfulness ; 
and how their hearts glow with benevolence in lis- 
tening to the story of John Howard or Elizabeth 
Fry. These will add life and interest to the discussion 
of moral duties, which otherwise would fail to secure 
attention or arouse the conscience. Dr. Spurzheim 
remarks that " the feelings are rather moved by a 
dramatic representation than by a monotonous ser- 
mon. The sight of a person wounded, or in danger, 
makes a greater impression on the mind, than read- 
ing that thousands nave been killed in a battle." 

Moral truth must be lived and practiced, in order 
to strengthen moral feeling. That we should love 
our enemies, is a noble precept ; but to what does 
that acknowledgment amount, if we do not love them. 
The school house, therefore, should be a place for 
the practice of virtue, and every papil, under the 
watchful care of the teacher, should be taught to 
exhibit that kind regard for his school fellows and 
that consideration for their rights, which he ou^ht 
to evince in after years as a man and a citizen. The 
teacher should allow no opportunity for the practi- 
cal exercise of the moral faculties to escape ; for one 
spontaneous outflow of feeling is worth many ab- 
stract moral lessons. 

4. l^he mind can be morally affected by example. — 
We are not disposed to undervalue the effect of the 
inculcation of precepts in moral education, but we 
assume no questionable position, when we say that 
the power of example is vastly greater. The ancients 
understood the difference and expressed it in a pro- 
verb : '* verba movent, exempia trahunt-" and our own 
trite saying is of like import, "example is better than 
precept." 

Among the first developed faculties of children, 
are their powers of imitation. They copy the words, 
manners and habits of those around them. Long before 
the child can speak, it has watched the actions and 
countenances of parents, nurses and others about it ; 
and deep impressions for good or evil have been left 
upon its mind, that no future causes can completely 
obliterate. And when older, the opinions, the ac- 
tions, the examples, of parents, teachers, friends and 
companions, mould his character and habits and form 
insensibly his moral code. The example of loved 
parents and kind teachers is almost omnipotent in 
the formation of the moral character of the young ; 
and, hence, it is important that it be made worthy 
of imitation. 

A profane father may feel sorrow for the profanity 
of his son ; vS fretting, scolding mother may lament 
that her daughters are not kind and sweet tempered; 
and an indolent, unfeeling, ill-mannered teacher 
may be tormented with idle, disrepectful and vicious 
pupils ; but the discerning eye that can trace effects 
to their obvious causes, need not be long in reaching 
the conclusion, that more blame attaches to father. 
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mother and teacher, than to son, daughter or pupil. 
In such cases there is generally much good council 
given and many good rules prescribed ; but finely 
worded precepts and good advice weigh little, when 
profligate lives and bad example are in the opposite 
scale. Children are not easily deceived, and they 
naturally lose confidence in virtue, when vice is prac- 
ticed by those they love. 

It is by no means necessaiy for teachers, in order 
to set a good example to their pupils, to be reserved 
and formal m their presence — to assume a solem n 
countenance and an air of sanctity — to fear even to 
laugh, joke or join their sports ; but with attractive 
manners and genial disposition, they should conjoin 
the most scrupulous attention to their habits, con- 
versation and general deportment. As the teacher 
is, so will the school be ; and if growth in virtue 
mean anything, if accountability await us hereafter 
for deeds done here, there is no position in which a 
bad man must do more injury than in that of teach- 
er He can fasten upon tender, unsuspecting 
minds almost what sentiments he will; by example, 
he can instil the worst principles of deception, dis- 
honesty, falsehood and vice, without the suspicions 
of parents being aroused, and without knowing him- 
self the sad consequences of his ill doing. " A boy," 
says Dr. Channing, " compelled for six hours each 
day to see the countenance and hear the voice of an 
unfeeling, petulant, passionate, uniust teacher, is 
placed in a school of vice. He is all the time learn- 
ing lessons of inhumanity, hard-heartedness and in- 

But on the other hand, who can estimate the in- 
fluence for good that the example of a moral, up- 
right and well-qualified teacher might exert ? Its 
effect must be a profound regard for truth and nght, 
a disposition to deal justly and act mercifully, and 
a feeling of affection and love towards all mankind. 

We have now considered the principal means, 
known to us, that may be effectually employed in 
promoting the objects of moral education, and our 
task approaches completion. A more close mental 
analysis of the moral faculties might be made, and 
some methods pointed out of developing each indi- 
vidual power; but the subject, thus considered, could 
not be embraced in the customary limits of a Report, 
and would require a volume. 

Our duty has not been easy to discharge, as little 
light could be had from books by which to guide us. 
Educational writers all speak of the importance of 
moral culture, but none, within the reach of your 
Committee, have attempted to give any well defined, 
philosophical methods for effecting it. Detailed ex- 
planations of the manner of teaching Grammar 
and Arithmetic are given, but we meet with little, 
besides vague generalities, or, are left entirely in the 
dark respecting the modes by which children can 
be made honest, truthful, benevolent or conscien- 
tious. The labors of some moral Bacon are wanted 

here. 

The moral and relipous education of the youth of 
a country demands the most serious and earnest con- 
sideration of all reflecting minds. It is peculiarly 
80 in a country like ours. Ours is a democratic gov- 
ernment, and its stability rests upon the virtue of the 
people. Intelligence, without moral principle, is 
not sufficient for iU preservation. 7'hat may build 
cities may dot the country over with cultivated 
farms' and pleasant villages, may bind its different 
parts together by chains of railroad or spread tele- 
graph wires over it like a great net- work, may erect 
colleges and schools, may establish armies and build 



navies, but without virtue, there is no sure basis, 
and the whole superstructure must eventually fall. 

Our executive and judicial officers and the mem- 
bers of our legislatures should be men of principle; 
but it is most important that the people, from whom 
emanates all power, should be moral and virtuous. 

With mich that is good, no discerning eye can 
fail to see around us, much that is wrong. Monster 
evils fester in the very heart of society, peculations 
of the public funds are committed by those into whose 
hands they are entrusted, unscrupulous men are ele- 
vated to places of power and trust, mobs and riots 
defy authority and trample private rights in the dust 
All this calls loudly for reform, and such reform as 
only the virtuous education of youth can effect. — 
Every school must be made a nursery of morality, 
and every teacher must be qualified to become an 
agent in the good work. 

In the past history of our country there is much of 
which we may well feel proud; its present position 
among the nations of the earth is highly honorable; 
but its future is in the hands of those by whose in- 
fluence the moral character of the coming millions 
of our nation's people will be formed. Let educa- 
tors of youth especially think of these things, and so 
discharge the duties of their high trust as shall urge 
man onward to the fulfilment of his noble destiny, 
and secure the well being and permanency of the 
Republic. J. T. Wickersham, 

B. M. Kerb. 



DEVELOPHENT OF THE PHYSICAL PACULTIEa 

On the Importance and the meam of Physical Develop- 
ment : By Alfred L. Kennkdt. M. D., Professor 
of Chemistry, in the Polytechnic College, Philadelphia, 

[Imperative engagements prevented the attendance 
of the writer at the Pittsburg meeting, in August 
last, when he designed presenting the substance of 
the following paper, in the form of an Address, from 
notes then prepared. He has hastily written them 
out, in order that they may appear with the printed 
proceedings of the present session of the Associa- 
tion.] 

A perfect system of education is that, which de- 
velopes every faculty of man's complex being, and 
prepares him faithfully to perform the duties which 
he owes to himself, to society, to his country, and 
to his Creator. How nearly our present systems of 
general education attain to those high and compre- 
hensive requirements, is a matter of deep concern to 
the public and to this Association. This fact was hap- 
pily recognised at the Lewistown session, a year ago, 
when committees were appointed to whom were 
confided the subjects of the training of the four 
grand departments of the human constitution : — the 
physical, the intellectual, the moral, and the reli- 
gious faculties. 

The meaning ordinarily given by the vulgar to 
the word education, is, intellectual development.— 
But this development, however thorough, may leavs 
its subject a voluptuary and sensualist, an at heist 
or a bigot, a diseased and deformed wretch. Add 
to the intellectual training that of the moral seuli- 
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ments, and yoar sabject is no longer a slave to the 
pleasures of sense, though he may still be a bitter 
sectarist or cold skeptic — a miserably debilitated, 
cofirmed invalid. Judiciously unfold his religious 
faculties, he becomes devout yet liberal ; a dotr of 
justice, a lover of mercy, and an humble follower 
of his Divine Master. Yet how often will hisnoblest 
aspirations for good be quenched, his arm of phi- 
lanthropy be shortened, because of physical weak- 
mess 7 How willing his noble spirit, but alas ! how 
weak the fleeh ! Superadd to his other endowments 
that of a hardy frame, fearless of summer's heat and 
winter's cold, self-reliant in time of danger, and how 
immeasarably is the sphere of his active benevolent 
usefulness extended I He becomes the man for the 
times, ever able as well as willing to go forth and 
do battle for the right. 

There never was greater need of such men than 
at present. Would that every teacher within the 
broad limits of our country, would set before him- 
self the honor of preparing such men, and press 
forward towards the mark for the prize of his high 
calling. 

The injudicious and exclusive cultivation of 
the intellect is characteristic of our age and peo- 
ple, and its effects are already too apparent in the 
number of smart men, of sharp, keen business men, 
of men with an eye to the main chance, who are 
every where around us, on 'change and in church. — 
Thin, excitable, quick moving, sharp visaged men, a 
prey to dyspepsia and weak nerves, — men whose re- 
creations are sensual and whose religion is based on 
business calculations. 

Recognising as we do, the necessity of cultivating 
all the faculties, our much lauded systems of educa- 
tion are found lamentably deficient; and terrible as 
are the consequences of the neglect of any, that of 
the physical system brings with it a train of multi- 
plied and certain evils. 

We claim to have improved upon the educational 
model of the ancients, yet in physical training we 
are f jamefully behind them. 

Of the four grand national solemnities of the 
Greeks, the Olympian, the Nemean, the Pythyean 
and the Isthmian, the first was founded by Hercu- 
les, and the second held in honor of him who was 
worshipped as the god of physical force. These fes- 
tivities, although also designed to stimulate to devo- 
tion and reward intelligence, were chiefly competi- 
tions in muscular strength and address, and they 
served to keep alive that regard for salutary exercise 
and sound, vigorous health, so often extinguished by 
luxury and refinement 

Athens had three Gymnasia under the charge of 
magistrates elected by the people, — the Gymnasi- 



archs. Each Gymnasium had its manager, who was 
charged with the direction of the exercises and of 
their application to the age and strength of the 
scholars, who found in the Pedotribe a guide in the 
details of the practice. There were three kinds of 
gymnastic exercises. Military, Athletic and Hy- 
gienic. Of these, the last pertain to the theme as 
committed to us, and are especially worthy of being 
preserved and copied. 

They combined gymnastic and dietetic discipline, 
and were designed to increase the strength and to 
re-establish and to preserve the health. Their ef- 
fect upon muscular development had been well 
studied and was thoroughly understood. They 
were established and conducted under the auspices 
of physicians, and we have the authority of Hippoc* 
rates, the father ormedicine,for the statement, that by 
their systemized processes, the flesh of the enfeebled 
was increased, and that of the plethoric dimin- 
ished. 

The Gymnastics of the Romans under the Repub- 
lic were almost exclusively confined to the Campus 
Martins, to the army camps and to the drill of the 
raw recruits. These, according to Montesquieu, cre- 
ated such power of endurance, that the Roman sol- 
dier, when en route, carried, besides his arms, bis bag- 
gage, his cooking utensils and provisions for 15 days. 
The gladiatorial displays, at first designed to ex- 
hibit strength and address, degenerated during the 
decline of the Empire into sanguinary combats, and 
were prohibited by Constantino and finally abolished 
by Honorius. 

The chivalry of the middle ages, with its jousts 
and tournaments, was an image and a derivative of 
the Grecian games. The invention of Gunpowder 
and the progress of civilization, by which a greater 
value was attached to human life : the views of civil 
equality and of human fraternity which obtain in 
modern society, brought physical force into con- 
tempt, and led, in the prooeness of men to extremes, 
to its undeserved neglect. 

The modern Gymnasium dates from 1776, when 
one was opened in Dessau. Similar establishments 
multiplied. Fellenberg, Pestalozzi, and other re- 
nowned educators lent their aid and influence ; and in 
our day have been established Gymnasia, which if 
they do not equal the Athenian by including diet- 
etics, surpass them by the refining accompaniments 
of rhythm and music. 

The object of Gymnastic exercises is to create and 
to discipline strength, and that this object can be 
attained to a surprising degre<», ancient and modern 
experience fully attests. Greece furnishes man^ 
illustrious examples. Of these Agesilaus, so feeble 
in infancy, that his mother, without hope and with ^ 
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out pity, plunged him in the Taygetus, became, grace 
t) gymnastic training, one of the most enduring, 
courageous, and successful of Sparta's heroes ; and 
Demosthenes, sickly and debilitated, gaye himself up 
during his youth to those exercises, which prepared 
him easily to perform the exhausting duties of the 
Statesman. 

Modem times present examples equally forcible if 
not so illustrious, in the professional pugilist. His 
merely physical education may have left him a 
moral monster ; yet not more monstrous, perhaps, 
than those sharpers who have enjoyed the full bene- 
fits of the mere intellectual training of our schools. 
The boxer is an example of the transformation which 
is possible, through the renewing of the materials of 
our organization. His prodigious strength, his ad- 
dress, his Insensibility to blows, are not attributable 
to habitude but to his *• condition,**--to the effects of 
his training. This training, like that of the Athen- 
ian schools, is both dietetic and gymnastic. His 
muscles become hard, salient, and elastic . to the 
touch, his limbs more voluminous, his abdomen re- 
ceding, his chest prominent, his respiration deep and 
lull, his skin free from all eruption, smooth, firm, 
transparent, of uniform color, and adherent to the 
subjacent muscles. His very bones have become 
more consistent. Although his insensibility to pain is 
almost inconceivable, yet his sight is clearer and 
his hearing more acute, and through the intimate re- 
iation between the body and the mind, his spirits 
have become more elastic, and his self-confidence in- 
creased. Such are the results of a judicious ali- 
mentation and exercise. Give these a peculiar di- 
rection, and your patient becomes of the conforma- 
tion fitted to the Horse-jockey, or the Diver. 

As to the effects of a want of exorcise, need they be 
r welt upon here? Alas I are they not found in 
every school-house and in every social circle I 

The cause of the wonderful control over his phy- 
sical development which man possesses, through the 
rr edium of exercise, will be better understood if we 
analyze approximatively a single muscular effort. — 
I'his may be divided into three terms, 1st. Innerva- 
tion, 2d. Contraction, 3d. Relaxation. 

The will, by nerve-communication, penetrating and 
r nimating the minutest fibre, gathers up the muscu- 
lur cords, and tightens them. By this the venous 
«\stem of the part is reduced in capacity, and the 
blood, which carries the waste and debilitating pro- 
jucts, is expelled. But the stimulus thus given to 
the blood vessels and the vacuum therein created, is 
:it once supplied on the relaxation of the muscle, 
when the oxygenated or arterial blood rushes with 
renewed force and in greater quantity to the part, 
ts warmth is increased, its nutrition improved and 
of course its volume enlarged. Exercise, therefore, 



without a supply of oxygenated blood, fails of its le- 
gitimate effect ; and as the blood can only be thus 
purified in pure air, exercise, however systematic, if 
conducted in confined apartments, or a vitiated at- 
mosphere, cannot be productive of benefit. 

Other things beingthe same, the advantages deriva- 
ble from exercise are in proportion to the number of 
the muscles brought into the play at the same time. 
Mere local action, as of the muscles of the chest in 
strained and deep inspiration, is not beneficial even 
to the lungs themselves. The question of the most 
advantageous kind of exercise, limited as the discus- 
sion must be here to that which is practicable and 
convenient to the student, will now receive attention. 

Were it not for the intimate and mysterious de- 
pendence of the mind on the body, we might advo- 
cate that physical effort like mental, should be dis- 
ciplined and conducted according to fixed and arbitra- 
ry rules. This view has been adopted by high authori- 
ties, and is sought to be sustained by the fact that 
frequently during the hours devoted to recreation, 
the most robust are the most actively playful, while 
the weak, nervous and delicate and thoughtful youth, 
who needs exercise the most, loses the precious mo- 
ments allotted to the building up of wonderful frame 
work of the "house he lives in," by gazing at the sports 
of his more vigorous neighbors. Against this view it 
maybe undeniably urged that physical exercisewhile 
the mind is yet on the studies of the preceding hour, is 
unworthy the name of recreation. It does not follow 
that when pupils are not at study, they ought to be 
at work. It was an objection to Pestalozzi's school, 
that by his turning play into study, studies degen- 
erated into play. The methodical drilling, so high- 
ly lauded by the principals of the so-called " Mili- 
tary Institutes," or sometimes '* Scientific Military 
Institutes," which occasionally spring up in various 
portions of the Union, has not been found to secure 
the end of rational gymnastics ; and the same may 
be said with equal truth of those sedate, solemn and 
demurely slow processions of boarding school misses, 
who, with measured steps and properly o£Scered, 
walk out the door and then walk in again. The 
startling faqt that scarcely one-third of the entering 
class at West Point, graduates, has been cited with 
much force in behalf of this position. The harder 
the student studies, the more> diversion — ^the more 
perfect the abandon — ^he needs when taking exercise. 
The eight hours a day hard study required by the 
English Universities, would ruin the constitutions 
of their students, but for the two to three hours 
hard exercise, taken thereafter. In these three 
hours it is not unusual for the English student to 
walk his fifteen miles, and this for several days in 
succession. No where can be found a more robust 
and manly looking set of ypunfl: men than in these 
English schools, and not even oii the Continent of 
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Europe is more intellectaal labor performed and pro> 
gross attaiDed. The stadents at Cambridge call 
these pedestriaa exercises " constitationals," and 
the practice " constitntionalizing." 

It is a mistake to suppose that the muscles of 
the lower limbs only are exercised in walking. — 
There is, indeed, no exercise which so happily se- 
cures the sanitary action of all portions of the eco- 
nomy; the chest, the arms, the neck, as well the 
abdominal muscles and those of the inferior extremi- 
ties, are brought into play, and the seats of life, the 
large viscera, are in healthy motion. That the in- 
ferior members first experience fatigue is conceded, 
and from this results the happiness of the combina- 
tion of walking and rawing whiiih constitutes English 
student recreation. Leaping, running, skating and 
dancing, are so many modifications of pedestrian ex- 
ercise which demand merely mention here. In row- 
ing, most of the larger muscles render active service, 
and its moderate enjoyment is second only to walk- 
ing as a hygienic means. Bat when the pupil is to 
be kept within school bounds, games of ball, so at- 
tractive to the young, are the best resource. 

Next in valae to those just cited, are the prac- 
tices of the Gymnasiam, properly so called. These, 
when moderately pursued, afford the doable advan- 
tage of being available in inclement weather and at 
fixed and uniform times. They are of most value 
when free from restraint, but are so violent as to de- 
mand the dictates of sound and matured jadgment, 
in deciding as to their duration and extent. More- 
over the consciousness of vigor thus acquired is 
prone to cause a desire to display it, and thus to pro- 
dace coarseness of mind and of manners. Hence 
Monsieur Amorros in his Parisian establishment, pro- 
bably the most perfect of the kind in the world, has 
wisely judged it necessary to introduce rhythm and 
music, that the refining influence of the latter may 
elevate the spiritual conceptions of beauty and har- 
mony, and gracefully subdae the harsher material 
elements, which aspire to the ascendancy. 

Where circumstances do not admit of the employ- 
ment of either of the above classes of means, then the 
march and the manual exercise are to be preferred, 
and if these are conducted by the pupils themselves* 
a few of the larger having been drilled for the pur- 
pose, the feeling of restraint will be less, and the 
practice more nearly equal those above recommend- 
ed. A small play ground, or even a moderately 
sized, well- ventilated room, is sufficient for the pur- 
pose. 

But if even this accommodation be denied the 
Teacher, he is not without resources, and if he have 
the accommodation, these resources should be ikmi- 
liar to him. We allude here to the gymnastic 
free exercises of P. H. Ling, of Sweden, who 
established an institution in Stockholm about forty 



years ago. Many of his exercises are adapted to the 
school room, require no apparatus, and may be per* 
formed by the pupils while standing at their desks 
or around the room. The movements are of the 
limbs on the spot, without mutual support, compris- 
ing movements of the head, of the hand, of the fore 
arm and hand, of the foot and leg, of the foot and 
arm, of the trunk, &c. Some of the views and me- 
thods of Mr. Ling have been communicated to Ame- 
rican teachers through one or two educational pub- 
lications, but a comparison of these with the English 
translation of the original, published in London, has 
caused regret that the whole has not been circulated 
in cheap form here. It is a complete manual of 
practice under the modem divisions of pedagogical, 
military, medical and oesthetic gymnastics. 

In the four classes of exercises which we have in- 
stanced, viz : 1, Walking, rowing and ball play in 
free air; 2, Gymnastics proper, and phonation; 3, 
Marching and maneuvring at the word of command ; 
4, Movements on the spot, — we have a variety adapt- 
ed to every circumstance of time and place. There 
is, therefore, no apology for neglecting exercise. 

It is not so much the method of exercise as the 
necessity for it, which we would enforce. The intel- 
ligent teacher will readily select that best adapted 
to his circumstances. 

The young infant needs no rules, he totters along, 
every muscle, even those of the voice, in full and hap- 
py play ; every sense quickened by the novelty and 
excitement of the first acts of locomotion. In after 
years the harmonious movement of all the muscles 
becomes deranged — some afe unreasonably exercised, 
others fall into almost entire disuse. It is to restore 
this balance that gymnastics are necessary, and a 
knowledge of its too early destruction should guide 
us in framing the duties of the infiBknt school. This 
has been done in Germany, where, in fair weather, 
the studies are conducted in a garden provided with 
horizontal and inclined planes, narrow planks and 
rounded logs, over which the little pupils walk either 
alone or assisted by their fellows, and over which 
they hop and leap, while flowering plants and shrub- 
bery impart a love and respect for the beautiful, and 
the gentle lessons and admonitions of the teacher 
are repeated in glad unison. " Surely," we exclaim, 
*'the German Kinder Garten is the model infant 
school." 

Nor should gymnastics be disregarded by the ad- 
vanced in life. Pompey, at the age of fifty-eight, 
went out to the Campus Martins, nor was there one 
of his soldiers who could equal him in athletic 
sports. 

The exercises of the two sexes should, almost to 
the age of puberty, be the same in kind, differing 
only in degree. The walk is common to both, the ball 
of the boy, is replaced by the grace hoop and battle- 
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dore of the girL His gymnasmm is represented in 
her calistheniam, his inarch in her dance. 

But after the age referred to, the physical exer- 
cises of the girl demand far more cave and should be 
entrusted only to skilful hands. Her frame more 
delicate, her sensibilities keener, her imagination 
more vivid, and her impressibility more exalted, — 
how cautious must we be, lest in seeking to make her 
robust, we spoil nature's fairest handiwork, the mo- 
dest, the retiring, the blushing, the confiding maiden, 
Sparta tried it and failed — her women were unsexed 
viragos ; — sisterly affection, motherly love, a wife's 
devotion quenched, they became, like some of their 
congeners we wot of in these times, who need only the 
cigar to fit them for the comedy of virility. 

The psychical influence of exercise, through the 
medium of the body, should always be kept in re- 
membrance, t 

Rousseau well says that the strength of the body 
and of the nervous system diminishes, in a high de* 
gree, the craving and the taste for sensual plea- 
sures. When sensual passions are found in effemi- 
nate bodies, the more they are roused, the less they 
can be satisfied. 

Finally: Beneficial as exercise maybe to the mus- 
cles, it is not always so to the secretions, and should 
never be taken immediately after a meal. At that 
time, if violent, it immediately arrests the digestive 
functions and nausea and disease result. Before 
meals or between study and meals should be pre- 
ferred. The length of recess must depend on the 
age of the pupils ; — infants requiring recreation at 
shorter intervals than youths. For the latter, the 
experiment has been tried of a recess of five minutes 
every hour; the clock having been altered to, sound 
the beginning and the end of the time of intermis- 
sion. During this period, all work was suspended, 
the sash lowered, conversation became general 
and vocal, and Ling's gymnastics were, occasionally 
introduced. The experiment was continued with the 
happiest results. 

A perfect system of gymnastics, generally appli- 
cable, ought to combine both optional and obligato- 
ry exercises. If altogether optional, many pupils 
would neglect them entirely ; if altogether obliga- 
tory, they prevent that unrestrained mental relief 
80 essential to recreation. 



BEPO&T 

On the advantages of the Oomnum School System of 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr. President: — The subject which has been as- 
signed your committee, is one of great magnitude; 
embracing within it the important features, at least, 
of several of those grand subjects which have al- 
ready been discussed, and which have so much in- 



terested and instructed the members of this Associa- 
tion. And your committee might well shrink from 
the task of combining the integral parts of this mo- 
men tons whole, so as to interest, and at the same 
time do justice to thai noble system, the unfolding 
beauties of which have already fixed the gaze and 
elicited the admiration of every thorough education- 
ist in our State ;•— believing, as we do, that the 
most gifted powers are inadequate to do justice to 
the subject, when that subject is the common school 
system of Pennsylvania. It is not our purpose 
to enter into a comparison of school systems. We 
shall not transport our audience, in imagination, to 
Europe, to look ai, or admire any of those particular 
systems, which are so much lauded, and which find 
so many a dmirers on this side of the Atlantic, de- 
spite the darkness of the Despotisms where they ex^ 
ist, eclipsing with their sombre shadows, the 
glor y, which otherwise would emanate from a well 
regulated system of education by public schools, — 
Neither shall we institute comparisons between dif- 
ferent States, or sections of this great Republic, coiw 
trasting each with the other in particular, or with 
this, the Keystone of all the States . Although your 
committee believe, that from such comparisons we 
might find much to gratify our pride as Pennsylva- 
nians, yet we presume they do not lie directly in the 
path which our subject marks out for us to pursue. 

Our province, as we apprehend it, is simply to in- 
quire, what are the obvious advantages, resulting to 
the people of Pennsylvania, from the school system 
in its present form 7 And in doing this, we may, 
perhaps, *' ex necessitate " compare the system with 
itself— its form and effects at one period and anoth- 
er ; in order to see the advantages which constitute 
the glory of the present, and give such brilliant pro. 
mis 6 for the future. 

The early history of common schools in Pennsyl- 
vania is a dark and discouraging history — one which 
the ardent educationist cannot contemplate or stu- 
dy, without feelings of sadness, to see the noble de- 
sign of its first founders frustrated and the blessings 
which it was even then calculated to afford rejected 
or perverted, by the mistaken policy of those who 
seemed to consider general education a curse rather 
than a blessing. The imperfections which marked 
the system then — and the frequent mal-appropria- 
tion of funds, where it was received — almost destroy- 
ed the confidence, and eradicated the faith of the 
first friends of the system in our State, and caused 
serious doubts as to its practical utility. The first 
did not correspond with the expectations which had 
been created or the treasure expended, and it seemed 
that, wherever else a system of public instruction 
might flourish, it could not on Pennsylvania soil. Its 
existence was not the healthy, vigorous life of a 
sound organic structure, bat sickly, feeble and inefiU 
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cient; and its glimmering light only serred to make 
the snrroanding darkness more perceptible, without 
snflScient power of focus, to dispel the ^loom or chase 
away the shades of the dark night of Ignorance. — 
Thus did Pennsylvania, for yeafs, present the strange 
anomaly of a system of education by common schools, 
and yet no system ; a munificent sum annually ex- 
pended, and yet expended in such a manner, that in 
general it would have been much better had it never 
left the coffers of the State Treasury. Nor did the 
general enactment which planted the system in dis- 
tricts which had hitherto persevwringly rejected it, 
essentially remedy the evil or make up that which 
was lacking. The system in general was inert, and 
weighed like an incubus upon the masses, without 
affording a general benefit, or showing itself of any 
general utility. True, there were some exceptions- 
This great metropolis — ^her younger sister of the wes- 
tern extremity of the State, with some intermediate 
cities and towns, like oases in the desert blooming 
in beauty, showed plainly that under genial influ 
ences, hnd with appropriate appliances, the school 
system of Pennsylvania might be — nay would be, the 
most efficient in the Union or in the world. It was 
not, however, on account of the mere geographical 
position of cities that more than usual efficiency 
marked their public schools. The naturally beauti- 
ful situation of Philadelphia, the local advantages 
and enterprise of Pittsburg or the richness of Lan- 
caster, did not account for the benefits resulting to 
them from their public schools, nor would any par- 
ticular acts of Assembly or special legislation alone 
account for the difference. This result was caused by 
the fact, that in all such cities and towns as were 
noted for flourishing public schools, there existed in 
connection with special legislation, a thorough local 
supervision — energetic and intelligent committees 
and Boards of Controllers— the school system was 
not left to die of cold neglect — and the arrange- 
ments and conveniences necessarily connected with 
public schools were considered of paramount import- 
ance with the instructions g^ven ; — ^whilst the abili- 
ty of those admitted to teach was of no questionable 
character. 

Thus we are brought to see at a glance the ad- 
vantage and necessity for that particular supervi- 
sion which now obtains in Pennsylvania^the County 
Snperintendency; — which, it is now admitted, will not 
only sustain itself, but will in a short time elevate 
our common schools to their true position, and de- 
monstrate their indispensable utility to the State. 

What, then, are the advantages of our common 
school system 7 And in what manner and how far 
may we expect it to subserve the public good? This 
we consider not so much an abstract as a practical 
question, and shall therefore view ^it briefly in a 
practical light In answer to this, we remark, its in- 



fluence—its very constitution— is reformatory. That 
special and strict supervision which marks the pre- 
sent administration of the school law ;— the local 
agencies existing in every county, actively working 
and closely observing the various parts of the ma- 
chinery—instructing, suggesting and devising, for 
the improvement of all, — ^render the present system, 
in no figurative sense, a reformatory and self-im- 
proving one. Hence the frauds and mal-practices, 
formerly so common away from the eye of the De- 
partment, are at once checked ; and instead of neg- 
lects and false representations, duties, up to a certain 
point, must be performed and the facts certified to 
under oath. 

The office of school directors, whilst it is made if 
possible, more responsible, has by no means the la- 
titude of former times. Duties which they were 
heretofore required (but were generally incompetent) 
to perform are now devolved upon others presumed 
to be competent. The advantage here seems to be, 
that what is required of the various officers may be 
performed by them respectively. Directors can ma- 
nage local financial matters, — assign teachers their 
fields of labor — ^give them special encouragement by 
regular visitation, and thus co-operate with and ren- 
der more profitable the visiting of schools by Super- 
intendents. Nor are such visits mere matters of 
idle curiosity; — ^their design and tendency is improve- 
ment, and certainly nothing could be better calcu- 
lated, in the way of instrumentality, to improve and 
encourage both teachers and pupils, than those close 
and law-required visitations. Any teacher possessing 
a laudable ambition and desire for improvement will 
thankfully receive the suggestions and corrections, 
which an experienced officer may dictate ; whilst no- 
bly ambitious youth as pupils will be stimulated to 
diligence and the observance of good order, so es- 
sential to the welfare and efficiency of every school ; 
and in these particulars we look upon the present as 
superior to the old system. 

It may be said, however, that this is comparative- 
ly a small advantage — one of thelittle improvements 
of our system. We do not esteem it as such, but 
one of the main levers by which the mighty errors 
of the past are to be corrected and rolled back into 
that oblivion, to which we all sincerely desire them 
to be forever consigned. We have now in our sys- 
tem a union of appropriate officers, with appropriate 
duties to perform, — an exemplification of the adage "in 
union there is strength ;" — a system of education 
with a State officer at its head. County and Dis- 
trict officers in connection with Teachers, as its 
members and executors, accomplishing what in- 
dividual isolated effort never could. 

We see another advantage resulting fFom our pre- 
sent system, in its improvement of Teachers and in 
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the general anxiety for their improvement. Teach- 
ers themeelyes have canght the spirit, and now but 
few counties are without their County Associations 
for mutual improvement, and in many counties, al- 
most every District has its association, where teach- 
ers, directors and citizens meet monthly for the dis- 
cussion of questions connected with the ^* Art of 
Teaching," or bearing directly upon ths interests of 
schools in the immediate vicinity. Thus, energies 
and influences, which were long dormant are effectu- 
ally waking up. — Teachers who had long been con- 
tented with a moderate reputation— K>ne that bare- 
ly, carried them along-^are now excited to improve- 
ment, and are fast abandoning the long cherished 
(but erroneous) opinion, that they were as competent 
and well qualified as they could or need be. Such 
ground and such opinions are left for old fogies to 
occupy and pride in, as far behind the age, and in- 
adequate to the exigencies of the times. The march 
of the true teacher is onward and upward, beckoned 
forward by our present system, so highly conducive to 
improvement. The hitherto unpopular doctrine that 
teaching is a '' profession," an " art," attainable by 
every sincere seeker, (of ordinary ability) is begin- 
ning to gain favor— is eliciting belief. 

The position — ^the sentiment of teachers — is most 
materially changed within the last eighteen months; 
and with this revolution of sentiment, this realiza- 
tion of the importacce of the Teacher's position, we 
find correspondent action. A Normal era has been 
introduced into the State. Lancaster, Allegheny, 
Indiana, Somerset and Centre, with a few other 
counties, have stepped out into the van with their 
Normal Schools of from one to three months' dura- 
tion 1 and teachers are now looking forward enthu- 
siastically to the time when Pennsylvania shall have 
her State Normal Schools, and when the teacher's 
diploma shall be recognized as a professional docu- 
ment, entitling its holder to as honorable a position 
in society and as great emoluments, as ordinarily 
pertain to Theology, Law or Medicine I And who 
does not see that their expectations must soon be 
realized 7 As a distinguished personage once said, 
concerning the English army, " I know, sir, they can 
accomplish anything but impossibilities;" — so we, 
now say of that portion of our Pennsylvania teachers, 
(who have caught the spirit of the age and go in for 
progressing,) they can accomplish anything but im- 
possibilities. What cannot be done by the men, 
and women, who in the face of apathy and positive 
opposition, have sustained themselves until now, and 
who, when the sun of encouragement and co-opera- 
tion but dawned upon them, rose up at once and 
shook from them the last vestiges of non-progression; 
and with a zeal as noble as the cause to which they 
have consecrated themselves, go nobly forth in a 
solid phalanx, to eUfratethe common schools of our 



State to a position commensurate with the destinies 
involved in them. Why, Mr. President, such a band 
of intelligent, united teachers, under the auspices 
of the present school system, will go forth from con- 
quest to conquest. They can accomplish everything 
worthy of themselves — everything which the system 
prompts men to accomplish, in its present energizing 
and hope aspiring form. And when our school sys. 
tem, in its potency for good, shall have given us pro- 
fessional teachers in every school house, who will 
deny that it possesses advantages over the earlier 
forms in which it appeared, — advantages ** rich and 
rare," for those upon whom devolves the responsibil- 
ity of instructing the youth of our State? 

But another advantage arising from the present 
system, is the diffusion of a sound, practical eduea.- 
tion amongst the masses. Under the earlier form 
of the Law, there was a great lack of thoroughness; 
teachers were destitute, to an extent now scarcely 
credible, of art or skill in their business, (we will not 
call it profession.) The large majority indeed were 
entirely ignorant of the fundamental principles of 
those branches they pretended to teach. Hence, 
too many of the pupUs in our public schools were 
growing up without education, or with that imperfect 
smattering, which is, if possible, worse than none. — 
Self-styled and would-be teachers flooded the coun- 
try, offering their services for the usual wages paid to 
day laborers, and the competition was almost alto- 
gether on the descending scale. Directors in gen- 
eral were in faver of low wages, and the prominent 
question put to applicants for schools was. For how 
little will yon teach ? Thus our public schools were 
absolutely sold to the lowest bidders and talent 
and qualification were driven from the field. But 
when our hitherto soulless, lifeless system was re- 
constructed upon the platform of the County Super- 
intendency, by the Legislature of 1854, how soon do 
we see manifestations of life and power for good ?— 
The teaching corps of our State are scrutinized.— » 
Many are weighed in the balances and found want- 
ing, whilst the promising and improving are encour- 
aged, and thus at once the common schools are re- 
suscitated. Thoroughness and comprehensiveness 
in teaching become the order of the day-school fur- 
niture begins to be improved and proper apparatus 
furnished — union graded schools to be more exten- 
sively established ; — in short, the people'sjcolleges 
are being endowed, energetic and thorough faculties 
secured, and it is now demonstrated that our common 
schools are soon to be more than our academies in 
general were, more thorough, more practical, more 
useful and not less scientific. Thus, instead of one 
or two academies in a county, we shall have one, 
two or three hundred well taught and properly fur- 
nished common schools; instead of 4 or 5 in a district 
enjoying academical opportunities, we shall have as 
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many hundreds; instead of the rich alone drinking at 
the springs of science, we shall ha^e the poor — we 
shall have all. Oar common school system will make 
education general throughout the State, not special 
or restricted. The youth, in proportion to age and 
advancement, will all be appropriately trained, will 
all feel that their privileges are the same, will tread 
the same halls, (those of the common school,) study 
the same branches and enjoy the fostering care of 
the same State, whose embryo citizens they are, 
whose responsibilities are so soon to be devolved 
upon them. How appropriate I How complete I — 
What a nice adaptation of means to the ecd ! What 
else than a common school system — what else than 
oar Pennsylvania system could do this ? It makes 
but one great school with its thousands of classes 
and hundreds of thousands of pupils in the State — 
each individual pupil the object of the State's mu- 
nificence, in that most substantial and enduringjform, 
a sound education. 

But again, the School System is now so construct- 
ed and executed, as to enlist the sympathy and co-op- 
eration of parents and citizens generally. Hither- 
to there has been too little sympathy for teachers — 
too litte co-operation with them;-parents have looked 
on too much as mere spectators and have seemed to 
forget that they were a party concerned. They have 
not generally thought their interest and that of the 
teacher identical-^ihej have not rightly understood 
in general the arduous nature of the teacher's voca- 
tion, nor the importance of co-operating with those 
charged with the instruction of their children. But 
now the very opposition manifested against the school 
system, has produced investigation — has shed new 
light upon the subject. The errors of the past have 
been exposed — tanMs have been set to the account 
of those committing them — the agitation has been 
eminently salutary. Relative duties in regard to our 
Common Schools are better understood, and are be- 
ginning to be better performed. Parents are at 
length beginning 1X> see that their co-operation with 
teachers will certainly and speedily benefit them- 
selves, in the persons of their children. Stimulated 
and encouraged by their presence and approbation, 
the Common School is now more than ever before 
fdl to be a place where all have an interest — a place 
- where parents will contrive to spend as many half 
days and leisure hours as possible. The mode of 
teaching pursued by every teacher skilled in the art 
conduces Jbo this. How attractive to parents and 
guardians is the method of a skilful instructor in 
every branch. What an interest is thrown around 
the most simple — ^the most elementary studies ! — 
How instructive and pleasing to witness those 
school exercises which elicit lAiought and conse- 
quently constitute integral parts of an education — 
those exercises which draw out, instead of the life- 
less, senselees operation of craming in, once so com- 



mon. The very modus operandi pursued in our 
schools, will attract the intelligent parent or guar- 
dian, the literary or scientific citizen, for to each the 
school room will present an intellectual treat, not to 
be despised, though the actors be but children or 
youth. 

The improved school rooms and apparatus con- 
templated in our " School Architecture," and which 
will shortly be realized, will constitute attractions, 
and be sources of interest to every lover of order and 
convenience. Persons of taste will no longer have 
their notions of propriety shocked by the Incongrui- 
ties and inconveniencies, yet too common in, school 
houses of the present day, much less those of " olden 
time." All these will disappear before, and be sup- 
planted by the elegancies and conveniences of the 
modem improved school house. The low, dark, 
crowded room must give place to the imposing, well 
ventilated and lighted building, where pupils have 
elbow room and can breathe freely, and where the 
eyes of visitors will be delighted and instructed, as 
they gaze upon clean and beautiful walls covered 
with maps, charts and helps to facilitate study and 
add interest to investigation. A miniature apparatus 
(at least) will be thought indispensable in order to 
teach geography, chemistry or philosophy; and prac- 
tical and ocular demonstrations in all the branches, 

will take the place of theory and " ipse dixits." 

But not only will the interior of our school houses 
and the exercises of our schools be attractive and in- 
teresting to cultivation and refinement, but the ex- 
terior also will have its fascinations. The most 
wretched and dreary spots will no longer be selected 
as the sole locations for school houses, but the beau- 
tiful, the commanding, the healthy. No longer shall 
our way to the common school be through a rough, 
pathless and almost impassible wood, valley or glen, 
but by an easy and pleasant path, terminating in a 
pleasant place, where Art has lent Nature a helping 
hand, and where both combine to please, where or- 
nament and neatness strive for pre-eminence, but 
where neither excel. 

The eye, which from a distance, rests upon the 
neat ediice. and from a nearer stand-point contem- 
plates the tasteful yard — the ornamented grounds, 
designed for youthful recreation, will dwell with de- 
light upon the picture, and look and look again. — 
Neighborhoods will vie with one another in efforts 
to utilize and beautify their school rooms, and ad- 
mire that system which has brought about such a 
radical — such a glorious change. 

One of the last objects upon which the eyes of 
youth will linger, when leaving home, will be the 
neat cupola of their doubly endeared " Alma Ma- 
ter," — the school house, and the first to stir up fond 
memories of the past when they again draw near the 
home of childhood. How noble the mission of our 
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common school system I How magnificent the work 
it is destined to perform 1 How pleasing the bands 
with which it will bind society togeUier, when in fall 
operation. The noblest pride a Pennsylvanian can 
have will be his pride in the common schools of his 
native State, when the intelligence of Pennsyl- 
yaniaoB shall correspond with the almost inexhaus- 
tible resonrces of the Keystone State. 



BSPOET 

On the object and proper manner of conducting Public 
Examinations and Exhibitions of Schot^s, 

This sabject is one of considerable importance, 
for nothing relating to human deyelopment can be 
insignificant. It is one too, upon which distingaished 
Educators have materially differed, sotne advoca- 
ting the utility and importance of sach juvenile dis- 
plays, and others contending that they are not only 
useless, but in a high degree injurious. They have 
formed no inconsiderable part of the educational op- 
erations of this and other countries, and that both 
good and evil have been the result, can hardly be 
doubted ; but that the effect is necessarily bad, is by 
no means evident. There are a thousand things which, 
in the hands of the wise and skilful, are productive 
of great benefit ; but which, in the hands of the 
ignorant and pretending, are prolific only in evil. 

It may not be uninteresting to examine some of the 
cases where public exercises of the school havct or 
seem to have, an injurious effect, which, as before in- 
timated, we think may be justly chargeable to the 
incapacity or misdirected efforts of the teacher. — 
Some teachers follow that pursuit for no other pur- 
pose than to obtain the pay, and such are usually 
either destitute of the ability for teaching success- 
fully, or are so intent upon preparing for some other 
calling, that they make no very successful efforts for 
the improvement of their schools. Others appear 
to act from the belief, that the improvement of the 
pupils is in direct ratio to the quantity of books 
they carry to and from school, or to the number of 
studies in which they are said to be engaged. This 
species of teacher is usually very popular, at least 
for a considerable time. The uneducated and incon- 
' siderate part of community are very apt to be great- 
ly pleased with the thought that their children are 
pursuing many unusual studies, of unpronounceable 
and high sounding names, and they congratulate 
themselves with the prospect that their heirs will be 
persons of great intelligence. In both these cases 
but very little real improvement is made, and should 
a public examination be had, and honestly conduct' 
ed, it will produce little else than mortification to 
the pupils, parents, and teachers. Yet the effect 
can hardly be said to bo injurious, since the true 
state of affairs is exhibited, — ^that the school is worth- 
less and that the pupils have done worse than waste 
their time. A partially successful attempt is often 



made to conceal the stupidity of such a performance, 
by occasionally introducing a piece of music or an 
amusing dialogue or by a skillful display of the ele- 
gant clothing, beautiful complexion, and glossy curls, 
of the pupils, to the great delight of the more vain 
portion of the parents ; — the effect being a kin to Bar- 
num's baby shows, and with almost as little of intel- 
lectual merit This has a very injurious effect upon 
the learner, since it cannot but leave the impression 
that it is better to be pretty and well dressed than 
to be wise. 

There is another kind of school management which 
makes a very important part of public examinations 
and exhibitions, and which is very common and very 
mischievous. The pupils are taught to commit to 
memory the exact words of the book with great at- 
tention and precision, and to perform certain black- 
beard operations with astonishing rapidity, with lit- 
tle or no effort to understand the subject, or to com- 
prehend its use and importance. The questions are 
always put in the same way and the same answers 
required, and the pupil becomes as familiar with the 
form of the question and with the expected answer 
as with his catechism, and goes through the routine 
by a mere effort of memory, leaving the understand- 
ing wholly unexercised. At the public examination 
a teacher pronounces the oft repeated interrogations 
and the classes readily and rapidly respond,|and the 
whole goes off with spirit and eclat, like the well 
studied performance of the llieater, each playing his 
previously assigned part. By this proceeding the 
pupil is led to believe that education consists for the 
most part in memorizing terms and definitions, and 
from his success in answering all or nearly all of the 
questions proposed, will readily conclude that he is 
rather a wonderiul scholar, when in fact his educa- 
tion has not been properly commenced. The parent 
is in like manner deceived, and perhaps the teacher 
also ; and the great purpose for which schools are or 
should be instituted — mental development— is almost 
entirely neglected, and the popular favor which is 
so often awarded to this method of proceeding, is 
not one of the least of its attendant evils. 

Perhaps the effect of this manner of teaching may 
be illustrated by an anecdote told of a young lady 
who kept a village school, in those days when it was 
considered of first importanee that the catechisms of 
the New England Primer should be fully and careful- 
ly taught, and this the lady attended to with praise- 
worthy zeal. But she always commenced at the head 
of the class, giving the first question to the first pa- 
pil, the second to the second, and so on. Each, with 
the sagacity common to childhood, soon discovered 
what portion of the questions would be addressed to 
him, and prepared the answers to such parts only.^ 
Moreover it would seem that from the same question 
being always addressed to the same pupil, it was sup- 
posed that each question had a peculiar relation to 
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the one to whom it was proposed. On the day of 
examination, unfortunately, the little boy who had 
been in variably at the head of the class was absent 
and his place filled by a little girl who had always 
stood next. The teacher commenced as usual. " Who 
nade you ?" The little girl at first did not answer, but 
the question being repeated she replied with innocent 
simplicity *' I was made of the dust of the earth. — 
The little boy that God made is not here to day.'' 

But notwithstanding what has been said in the 
foregoing, we think that public examinations rightly 
conducted, are productive of much good. In the 
first place the school must be well taught, and all 
the hobbies and humbugs to which quacks in the 
profession so often resort to catch, for a time, the 
breeze of public favor, must be carefully avoided. — 
The studies must not be so many as to produce con- 
fusion nor so few as to lead to idleness. The pupils 
should acquire as far as possible a clear understand- 
ing of the thing taught, rather than the words of the 
text-book, and they should understand that defini- 
tions and rules which should always be studied with 
care, are only a guide to the subject and not the 
thing itselC They should pass deliberately and 
carefully through each study, "making haste slow- 
ly," — fully convinced that there is no merit whatever 
in turning over the leaves of a book, unacco mpanied 
with a clear comprehension of the subject treated. 

Then at a proper time the parenta and guardians 
and all friends of education, should be invited to be 
present and bear the classes recite. It should be 
given out and distinctly understood that it is not to 
be a display of magic, or amusing tricks, so that that 
class of the people who are delighted with little be- 
yond Ethiopian glees and dances will compre. 
hen^ that the entertainment will not suit their pecu- 
liar taste. The time having arrived, which if prac- 
ticable should be in the evening, the teacher should 
proceed to examine in each study, asking the pupils 
such questions as will best display their knowledge 
of the subject, rather than the committed definitions 
and rules. If other well educated persons are pres- 
ent, he should invito them to aid him by asking 
questions also, and thus proceed until all the classes 
have been heard. If there be too much for one 
evening, it may be continued for several evenings. 

It is best to commence each evening with those 
studies that require the greatest mental effort, as the 
mathematics and natural sciences, and conclude with 
those that require less effort, as English Grammar 
and reading, or history and orthography. The pu- 
pils having been well instructed, will manifest con- 
siderable knowledge of the various subjects presen- 
ted ; and yet some questions will be put suggestive 
of new and important considerations, which they do 
not fully comprehend; and thus they will be impress 
ed with the idea that although much improvement 
has been made, there is still much to learn, which is 



perhaps the most healthy impression both for parents 

and children. 

Among the good effects of such an exam- 
ination, we may enumerate the following:— 
There will be manifested a marked difference be* 
tween those who have attended regularly and stud- 
ied carefully, and those who have been absent and 
idle ; and the failure of the careless student will ef- 
feet as much for the prosperity of the school, as the 
success of the diligent and industrious. The desire 
to succeed well at the public examination, and thus 
grain the approbation of their parents and friends will 
be a powerful stimulus to exertion on the part of 
the pupils, which the judicious teacher will not fail 
to turn to a good account. 

The parents, too, will generally be very desirous 
that their children shall not appear with less credit 
on such an occasion than the children of their neigh- 
bors, and hence will be more careful to send them 
regularly to school and encourage them to improve 
their time when at home. 

To this it may be objected, that no other motive 
should be used to induce the young to do right, than 
a sense of duty. But although this may appear very 
well in theory, it is not good in practice, for the his- 
tory of the world will fully prove that man is so 
sluggish with reference to the improvement of his 
mental and moral faculties, that he needs all the in- 
ducement to exertion that can be brought to bear 
upon him. And while the pupil should be distinct- 
ly and carefully taught to labor for a thorough, men- 
tal and moral culture, because it is a duty to his God 
and to his fellow men, and because his own greatest 
happiness will be secured thereby, yet no other in- 
nocent influences should he neglected, which will 
tend to keep him awake to the great work before 
him. 

We will now pass to the consideration of the Pub- 
lie Exhibition which we believe to^be, when proper- 
ly conducted, a powerful auxiliary to the success of 
the school. For this., the exercises should be essays, 
declamations, dialogues, and music. It should be 
held within one or two months after the public ex- 
amination; for thepupils will then need a relaxation 
from the more difficult studies, which may be well 
spent in preparing for lighter performances. To 
render the exhibition most pleasant and profitable 
in schools of a higher grade, the teacher should form 
the pupils into a society and meet with them, at 
least once in each week ; in cities and villages, the 
meetings may be held in the evenings, and in rural 
districts on Friday afternoon or on Saturday. If 
there be a sufficient number, the males and females 
may form separate societies, if not, they may meet 
together ; — no evil will ensue if the affair be dis- 
creetly managed. The society should have the 
usual officers and the necessary rules and regulations, 
and be taught, as far as possible,to govern themselves, 
the teacher holding the office of Censor or director 
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gODeral, and his anthoritj being paramount to the 
laws, when he shall judge it necessary to exercise it. 
Let the members be divided into at least, three di- 
TisionSy one of which will read extracts, one original 
compositions, and one declaim extracts at each meet- 
ing. Three or more of the most discriminating 
should be appointed to constitute a board of Critics. 

The following may be taken as the description ofa 
meeting. The president takes his seat and the pre- 
liminary business is transacted. The reading class 
is then called and each in turn reads an extract ; — 
the critics and the teacher in the mean time taking 
notes. When the class has concluded, each of the 
critics makes remarks upon the performances, point- 
ing out the errors in regard to pronunciation, pauses, 
inflections, emphasis, &c., and also the excellencies 
exhibited and the improvement made. The Teacher 
then makes remarks upon what has been done by 
the class, and what has been said by the critics, giv- 
ing to each a word of approbation and encourage- 
ment, or of reproof, as the case may- require. The 
classes on composition and declaiming are each in 
turn called and treated in a similar manner ; and if 
there be boys of a suffi^cient age, there may be a de- 
bate, but this is seldom practicable in schools of a 
common grade. In ordinary cases, such a society 
should exist for a period of six months, or more, be- 
fore an exhibition is attempted, and it should be as 
continuous as the school. The embarrassment and 
awkwardness which most young and inexperienced 
persons suffer, in attempting any public display, will 
be thus overcome and the mortifications of failures 
avoided. As the minds of the pupils will be more 
or less affected by the extracts they commit and re- 
cite, it will be very important that the selections be 
made from the best authors, such as present only 
moral and profitable thoughts, every thing approxi- 
mating vulgarity or profanity, being carefully ex- 
cluded. In dramatical performances, such parts as 
exhibit malice, anger, revenge, Ac, and thus tend 
t .strengthen the more violent passions, should be 
avoided, and the preference given to such as display 
to the best advantage, the milder and nobler attri- 
butes of our nature, such as kindness, integrity and 
forgiveness. 

The proper preparations having been made, the 
teacher g^ves notice of the intended exhibition, 
which rarely fails to attract a large audience of the 
best citizens in the vicinity, among whom of course 
will be the parents generally. It is best to prohibit 
all clapping and hissing, and such like demonstra- 
tions of applause or censure, for these arc seldom 
wisely awarded. The timid and diffident who need 
encouargement receive but little, while it is liberally 
bestowed on the self-confident and presuming, who, 
are often greatly injured thereby. Mere witticisms 
too usually receive more applause than the most 
lublime of serious sentiments, which tends to pro- 



dace in the learner a false estimate of the true value 
of each. 

It will not be necessary or prop ar here to give di- 
rections for the order or manner of the performances, 
for these will depend so much on circumstances and 
will differ so much in different localities, that the 
teacher must be governed in this respect by his own 
sense of propriety. But if the pupils have been 
properly prepared by previous practice, especially 
if they have had the advantages of a society similar 
to the one we have described, there will be no 
danger of a failure. Excited by the occasion, they 
will exceed their usual efforts, and all will pass ofl^ 
with spirit and success, and the audience will be 
greatly pleased and the pupils much profited. 

The good effects of such exhibitions cannot be 
fully told. Some of them -may be briefly enumerated. 
Their use will tend greatly to render the school 
attractive and pleasant It will no longer be regarded, 
like most of the schools of former years, as a kind of 
miniature purgatory where smiling faces were un- 
known, throngh which the young were compelled to 
pass and sufer before arriving at the more blissfn^ 
state of manhood or womanhood, but rather as a 
place of present enjoyment and where they acquire 

the ability to administer to the happiness of the 
friends they love. 

It is the most successful method of making cor- 
rect and forcible readers and ready composers, and 
certainly nothing connected with mental training 
exceeds these acquisitions in importance. Any ex- 
ercise of the schoolroom which is so conducted as 
to be distasteful and irksome to the pupils will 
profit them but little, but if it be pleasant and en- 
tertaining it will be in a corresponding degree bene- 
cial; and perhaps no better method has been devised 
for rendering the study of Elocution and composi- 
tion interesting and agreeable, than the one un3e,r 
consideration. 

It will tend to improve the general demeanor or 
manners of the pupils. From the frequent perfor- 
mances they will acquire a graceful and becoming 
manner of conducting themselves in company, and 
of expressing their thoughts without the machinery 
of a French dancing master, or the sickening affec- 
tation BO often learned at the common boarding 
school. 

It will have a most healthy influence in modifying 
their characters and directing their energies to high 
and noble purposes ; for the many choice extracts 
from our best and wisest authors, which they will have 
committed and recited, will be to theni'the language 
of the mighty dead, or the distinguished living, ad- 
monishing, encouraging, comforting, or reproving, 
and thus strengthening the voice of the inward mon- 
itor to direct them aright in the journey of life. 
Respectfully submitted by 
Digitized by ^^^i>^ BuRTT, 
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i::^ Topics suggested for discussion in this Journml 
. Ikoiigh not intended to exclude Any others whkh correspon- 
dents mnj prefer : 

School mnd District Libnries. 

The best form of m School RegiBter. 

Normml Schools. 

Graded Schools in Rural Districts. 

School Apparatus. 

The teaching of Definitions. 

The Heating and Ventilating of school rooms. 

Daily preparation by Teacher for his school room duties. 

The propriety of State Teachers' Certificates. 

The best means of improving District Supenrision. 



MiKUTBS OF THE StATI TeAOHKBS' AmOCUTIOK. 

The official record of the Philadelphia meeting has 
been received from the Secretaries, but does not va- 
ry, in any important particular, from the report in 
the January No. of this Journal. 



Harbisbubo Schools. — ^As bearing on the propo- 
sition to have *' Model Schools " in Harrisbarg, we 
insert the interesting account of Qov. Pollock's late 
visitation of the schools of that place. From this 
it would seem that the Directors and Teachers aise 
exerting themselves in the proposed direction. 



Erbob Gobbbctbd. — In page 167 of this toI, 
(Dec. No., 1855,) an unfortnnate error occurs in the 
Gircalar of Sopt. Brown, of Mercer co. The value 
of the figures in a Teacher's certificate is ezaetljjr 
reversed from what it was in his cirenlar, and fe 
in the regulations of the School Department. Tl^ 
^ 0TTor was onra-^not his. 



Govbbnob's Messaob akd State SursBiHTEirDBinr's 
Bepobt. — ^We had prepared an article on these able 
documents, but have been compelled to omit it. — 
We feel pride and pleasure, however, in placing them 
on the record. They are both excellent and most 
critically well timed. The strong feature of the re- 
port is its conservative practicalness. Let the 
friends of the system read and sustain it. 



Dbfbbbbd Matteb : In order to admit as maqy 
communications as possible. Editorial matter. Book 
notices, and the proceedings of several county meet- 
ings have been omitted, and still a number of valu- 
able articles from correspondents remain. They 
shall all, if possible, appear next month. Tpe 
Journal has been somewhat deficient, lately, in the 
item of communications ; and it is now felt to be 
proper to give a large portion of space to the 
practical matters usually treated of by correspon- 
dents. 

Among the communications deferred are one from 
5. K Thicksturit of Meadville, one from ITiii. Trams, 
of Wilmington, Del., and one from L. Alleman, re- 
lative to educational matters in Northumberland 
county. 

The Books Ac, examined for notice in iSbin num- 
ber were: — Mitchell's new Map of the United States; 
" The Gommon School Register," published by Mar- 
ray Sn Stoek, and ''the Permanent Becord," by 
Spasgler — ^both of Lancaster ; a neat and compact 
form of ''Weekly School Beports" to parents, by 
Bannan, of Pottsville ; the "Hundred Dialogues" 
and the " School Harp " by Gotten of Boston ; 
the "Hundred Mistakes Gorreeted," by Burgess 
& Go., of New York; and Northend's '* Teacher 
and Parent," by A. 8. Barnes A Go., New Tork.^ 
We shall give oar opinion of all these, if possible, 
next month. In the mean time teachers and others 
wiU not ngref examining them. 
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Nbw CouNTiEg in Motion : The Proceedings, in 
another part of this namber, show that Clarion 
county has moved at last, and bids fair to take a 
prominent place in the column. Fulton also is to 
have a Teachers' Institute. Few of the counties of 
the State now remain unmoved. 



Pa. School Architecture : This work has been 
out of our hands for some time acd is now ready for 
distribution amongst the Districts. 

The CoNSTiTcnoirAL Text Book : A practical and 
familiar exposition of the Constitution of the Uni- 
ted States, and of portions of the public and ad- 
ministrative Law of the Federal Uovernment. — 
Designed chiefly for the use of schools, academies 
and colleges. By Fkirman Sheppard-^Thiladel- 
phia» Childs and Peterson, 124 Arch st. — 1855 — 
324 pages, i2mo. - 

' This is a valuable addition to the American stu- 
dent's library. It not only gives a brief clear view 
of the discovery and settlement of the American 
colonies and of their relation to each other, with 
the articles of confederation which preceded the 
present Constitution of the United iStates, but it 
presents that document, clause by clause, with much 
invaluable historical and other matter in explana- 
tion and illustration. For instance— opening the 
book at random — clause 7 of section 8, of article I., 
on '* Post Offices and Post Beads/' we find to be fol- 
lowed by four pages of the history of Post Offices 
from their first establishment in Europe down to the 
present time, with a full and accurate account of 
postal arrangements in our own country at the date 
of the work. This book will be found useful to ev- 
ery American citizen, and invaluable to students in 
the more advanced institutions. 



©fficial. 



DEPARTMENT OF COMMON SCHOOLS, J 
HAKRI9BUK6, Feb. 1856. ] 

The blanks for Teachers' Monthly Reports are ex- 
hausted, and the Department is unable, at present 
to furnish the additional supplies called for. A new 
edition will be issued by the State Printer, in a week 
or two. 



©riginal Comntttnications. 
vo. 1 nr &BABi]r0 * iro. iif wBrmro. 

These are the primary branches — not merely in 
position, but they are of primary importance too. This 
is too apt to be forgotten. 

I propose to consider what attainments in these 
branches might be considered necessary, to entitle a 
teacher to a No. I certificate. 

That peculiar form of comparison which meroan- 
tile men use, but which grammarians, I believe, do 
not recognize, in which a super-superlative grade is 
signified by the phrase "A, No. 1," is not applica- 



ble to State certificates. The *• No. 1" is the abso- 
lutely superlative, and it should be true to its signi- 
ficance, both iu justice to teachers who have ac- 
quired a claim to it, and as an inducement to others 
not to stop short of excellence. 

As writing naturally precedes reading, I will re- 
mark on it first. And first : the candidate should 
be skilful in writing copy-hand. In writing between 
lines, a quarter of an inch apart or less — ^which is 
the utmost reach of six-years-old fingers — ^the strokes 
should not only be uniform in distance and grade, 
but accurately joined and strictly to the lines. Small 
hand should be the same in miniature. Capitals and 
figures should be well balanced and gracefully out- 
lined. 

The teacher should also have some skill in en- 
grossing in back or upright hand, and in lettering in 
German and Roman. It is a refreshing change of 
practice to learners, and often useful. 

Some skill and taste should be manifested in the 
composition or getting up of headings or titles 
verses, epitaphs, &c. although this art more properly 
belongs to composition. 

Another accomplishment which must now-a-daya 
be considered essential to the qualifications of a fin- 
ished teacher of writing is a practical knowledge of 
phonographic short-hand. This art should be un- 
derstood by every common school teacher, because it 
should be taught and learned in every common 
school, and for the following reasons among others. 
1st. It is the best possible scriptal exercise for 
the hand. The strokes are of necessity geometrical- 
ly correct in direction, in curvature and in length* 
They are the best first lessons in drawing or draught- 
ing. The monotony of ordinary writing wearies 
scholars. After some weeks of practice, the same- 
ness of the process induces blots, faults, desperate 
dashes of the pen, shrugging of shoulders, lolling of 
the tongue, and other symptoms of disgust. An oc- 
casional change to figures, capitals, print, or the 
endless combinations of form in phonographic writ- 
ing, relieves this, and keeps up constant care and 
therefore constant progress. 

2d. Its practice cultivates the ear, involving an 
intimate practical knowledge of the sounds in every 
word to be written, and is therefore an important 
auxiliary in the study of a much neglected feature in 
modem spelling books. 

3d. The art is simple, so that children of eight 
years can readily learn it, and a teacher unacquaint- 
ed with it, can in a week or two, of two half hours 
daily practice, advance himself sufficiently to give 
the first blackboard lessons to a juvenile class, and 
to illustrate interestingly. 

4th. It is, when acquired, an invaluable accom 
plishment Prof. Hart, Principal of the Philadel- 
phia High School for many years, and the best aa 
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thority that can be qnoted, says, "Whatever Talue 
be attached to writing as an art is increased five-fold 
by a practical knowledge of phonography;" and he 
speaks in the highest terms, from experience in the 
school under* his charge, of the incidental advan- 
tages attending its practice, and of its value in every 
basiness, and as supplying of itself a ready and relia- 
ble means of support. All who are familiar with the 
art concur in this testimony. 

5th. Like the ordinary hand it should be learned 
and practised in childhood, to secure full expertness 
and manual dexterity. Few adults can practice suf- 
ficiently to educate their more rigid muscles. 

The candidate for a No. 1 certificate as a Teach- 
er of Beading roust, of necessity be a good reader. 
The writing master ma^ accomplish much by using 
other copies than his own, and by securing close imi- 
tation and proper control of the pen; but the teacher 
of reading cannot well borrow elocutionary examples, 
nor can his scholars discover of themselves how a 
sentence or passage should be read with proper effect, 
any more than they could find out how to sing a tune 
when first learning music, without having heard it 
sung. 

The teacher must, then, be a good elocutionist, 
ready at the utterance, description, or identification 
of the sounds of the language, as described in pho- 
netic works and in all spelling books published since 
public attention has been p;^ecially called to the pho- 
netic features of English words — of which Towers' 
Speller and Enunciator is a good illustration. He 
should of course be able to render any of the exam- 
ples of reading in pauses, inflections, force, empha- 
sis, manner, time, &c. given in works on Elocution 
(of which Parker and Zachos' Reading and Elocution 
is an admirable practical example) with the ease and 
naturalness of tone, which only long and careful 
practice under good copies can give, especially if 
erroneous habits have been pre-acquired. 

It is naturally to be expected that teachers should 
be most thoroughly versed in the rudiments of in- 
struction. It is where th3 fullest ability is most re- 
quisite. Those who make their first steps firm and 
sure are not likely to fail in subsequent ones. 

W. G. Waring. 
BoaUhury, Dec. 2, 1855. 

A WOSB TO PASEKTS HAVnTQ SMALL CHmOBSN 
AT SCHOOL. 

Mb. Bvb&owbs :<-Having a little spare time, and 
as every little is a help->at least shows a willing 
mind to do something — I thought I woald employ 
some of my time in making a few remarks, which, if 
you have a spare comer in your journal, perhaps you 
will think worthy of a place. It is " A word to pa- 
Tents having small children at school." 

I have often been almost overcome with the 
thought that there is sach a weighty responsibility 



upon the teachers of the common school ; — to think 
that the patrons of a district appear to take so little 
interest in the welfare and advancement of the pu- 
pils in the school ; — and that many are so inconsider- 
ate as to leave the education of their children solely 
to the teacher, and expect him to inspire them with 
ambitious thoughts, encourage thepi in their labors, 
and gain the love, respect and confidence of all in- 
terested, in his care. True, this can all be done by 
him ; but would not a little assistance from you (the 
parents) be of very great service to your teacher? 

Your children are, no doubt, as near and dear to 
you as the apple of your eye. Their success at 
school is indeed near your heart, and you cherish • 
high hopes of them in the future. You are anxious 
to help them along in their studies, provided such as- 
sistance will not too seriously tax you. Then, we 
say, listen to one or two of the leading points, very 
briefly stated, wherein you may vastly assist their 
instructor. 

Keep them regularly at school The absence of a 
single day is very bad— they " drop a stitch" by so 
doing, which the next two days cannot " lift." It 
deranges the teacher's plans and makes it vastly ea- 
sier for the absence to occur again. Better by far 
suffer inconvenience than to keep them at home a 
single day. It would, indeed, be better to spare se- 
veral dimes and some hours besides, and do the er- 
rands yourself, than keep your children home to run 
them. 

Be sure they are punctual. Ten or fifteen minutes 
in the morning do you but little good and them a 
great deal of harm. Arriving at the school room 
five or twenty minutes too late, they disturb the 
punctual ones, lose an exercise or two, provoke the 
teacher and cultivate a careless and lazy habit of al- 
ways being behind time. It is the habit, thus form- 
ed in the child, we look at more particularly. In 
after life it clings to him like frost to a lump of ice. 
^he more he tries to free himself of the habit the closer 
it hugs him, as though there was truly some dignity 
in being last in coming. 

7e€u:h them to respect the rules of school. Show them 
wherein such regulations are necessary. Talk to 
them about the many tricks practised by some pupils 
at school, and convince them that it is as easy to do 
right as wrong ; and also when the wrong is pre- 
ferred and the right rejected, that they will be most 
assuredly accountable to you for the offence. In 
this way you can teach your children to think before 
they act, and then to prefer the right always. They 
learn to act from principle not prejudice, and there- 
fore the childish disposition is purged out, and a man- 
ly principle established in its stead, which will carry 
them through in after life. Let parents adopt this 
plan, and the teacher rarely, if ever, will have any 
rale in governing. 
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If they have lessons to learn out of.schoel^ cusistthem. 
By this the teacher judges of your ioterest in their 
progress;— if they always go prepared in these home 
lessons, he is careful that they progress rapidly in 
their school studies. He knows he is watched, he 
feels doubly interested in your children's welfare, and 
consequently he labors more faithfully for their ad- 
Tancement. But if the evidences are that you pay 
no attention to them at home, and permit them to 
loiter their time foolishly, without making any in- 
quiry as regards their progress and behaviour at 
school, or seeing that they study during the morning 
and evening, he has no evidence that you are taking 
an interest in the school ;— he therefore does his duty 
mechanically, with little hope for the better. Many 
children get the idea^ thus, that he is the only one 
interested in the school, and if they study at all, do 
80 to please only their teacher, — sometimes not so 
much. 

Sometimes you are at leisure and scarcely know 
what to do with yourselves. Then bestir yourselves 
— assist your children, visit the school and encour- 
age the teachers ; and whenever you have opportu- 
nity of rendering service to either — do it ; for you 
can more than double the usefulness of the teacher, 
if you only have a willing mind. 

When the school closes, do not suffer them to leave off 
study, but give them, every day, tasks as a review. 
Pay strict attention to them and see that they are 
faithful to their charge. In this way, if not constant- 
ly advancing, they will be at least retaining 
what they have learned. Then, when the school 
commences again, they will be ready to commence 
where they left off at the former school. In these 
western counties, where we have only four or five 
months school in the year, in how many schools do 
we hear the teacher say, " I began where my prede- 
cessor did." Now, with a little care on the part of 
the parents, this could all be remedied, and our 
schools would immediately begin to advance towards 
pc rfection. 

I sincerely hope that the time is not far distant^ 
when every parent will be aroused to a deeper sense 
of his duty, and put forth all his energies for the fur- 
therance and advancement of the cause of common 
school education. With best wishes for your abun- 
dant success and for the enlarged circulation of your 
most valuable Journal, I subscribe myself, 

R. A. W. 

Clarksburg f Indiana co.^ Dec. 5fA, 1855. 

SAUT FBEPASATIOir. 

Mr. BuRROWBa :— Although not at present en- 
gaged in teaching, I am, nevertheless, remindful of 
the profession ; and, with your permission, shall 
make a few observations on the ** Daily preparation 
of teachers for their classes." And first : No teach- 
er can be successful without such preparation. '* Ne- 



mo est semper sapiens :" Freqaent and careful re- 
views are therefore necessary. The teacher's posi- 
tion is a pecaliar one. To him the pupil looks for 
truth, and from him expects a ready and elear elu- 
cidation of all difficulties. The teacher who is un- 
prepared to nieet these expectations, will invariablj 
fail to secure the confidence of his pupils, in which 
must consist his warrant of success. We have only, 
therefore, to secure confidence and respect, and suc- 
cess is certain. To do this, a teacher must be care- 
ful to be^ just what he would seem to others. Eve- 
ry blunder in the school room will detract from his 
standing; and as the inmates of our schools, are, 
generally, such as can make no allowance for error, 
but look upon [the teacher as perfect, the slightest 
confusion engenders the disrespect of the pupil. — 
This done, there springs up a " hydra," which none 
but a Hercules, need think of conquering. 

But again : as the days of questions and answers 
have gone by, no teacher should now appear before 
a class with open book, at least, until the committed 
portion of the lesson is recited. This not only se- 
cures confidence, but also teaches the pupil the im- 
portant lesson, that what he is required to learn, has 
been well learned by others. Aside from the bad 
influences of an opposite course, does it not seem 
presumptuous in a teacher to require a class to re- 
cite a lesson, which he is unable to hear without tha 
aid of the book. Some may urge the use of the book 
for order's sake. Granting that demand, they are 
then either teaching by the obsolete method of ques- 
tions and answers, or, requiring of their pupils what 
they themselves are unable to do. They may define 
their own position. For, although decidedly in fa- 
vor of order in recitation, we are strenously opposed 
to preserving it with open book. 

It is also very important that the matter in each 
lesson should be brought before the mind in the 
most appropriate manner, which, however, is not al- 
ways true in our text books ; since what is food to 
one is poison to another. The teacher is the proper 
judge of the fitness or unfitness of each text for his 
class. But how shall he judge of what he has not 
thoroughly mastered ? 

Furthermore: what a beautiful spectacle is a 
"master" with a book in one hand and chalk in an- 
other, alternately looking at the book and the black- 
board, with a class of intelligent boys and girls, 
smiling at his confusion. And, to complete the 
scene, John creeps under the desk to eat an apple, 
James stands up as bold as a legislator, and sends a 
paper ball whistling across the room; while thefiri8» 
who seem to be idle, intereet a large portion of the 
school by exhibitiog numerous curiously wrought 
images:-— suddenly the master discovers that there 
is entirely too much confusien to prooeed with the 
explanations, and aeccurdingly the eiass is dlemiaaed. 
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Then, with ao air becoming Napoleon, the command 
of silence is sent forth, which is obeyed, after consi- 
derable sweating and scolding. 

Now, we shall not say that the teacher is the 
cause of all soch confasion, and that it consists whol- 
ly in a want of preparation ; neyerthelees it is the 
fact. Experience teaches that good order, confi- 
dence of patrons and papils, and ondispnted success, 
are the direct results of thorough daily preparation 
by teachers for their school room duties. 

J. B. Stpbbr. 

Alfred, N. Y^Nov. 1855. 



THE BESTMBUn OF JWauOYOIQ DI8IBI0T SUVEBp 
VlfllOlf. 

M R. EnrroR : — ^The undersigned reepectfnlly asks 
the attention of those interested in the success of 
our common school system, to the propriety, or util- 
ity, of a law creating an office, styled township su- 
perintendent His duty would be to make the 
monthly visitations and examiLations of the schools 
and report to the directors all necessary information 
which may come to his knowledge, concerning alter- 
ations, repairs, and fuel, and the progress of the dif- 
ferent schools in particular. He should get as salary, 
at least one dollar per month per school. This offi- 
cer should be elected by the Board of school directors, 
and be a member of the board. 

The reasons which I would give in faror of the 
above law are these : In the first place, the law 
which makes it the duty of school directors to visit 
the schools monthly, is never complied with, as it 
■hoold be. The law does not specify the person 
whose duty it is, but merely makes it the duty of the 
directors; and it would be a most grievous burden 
on the directors, if they should all be required to 
be at each school every month, and spend several 
hours at each, every time. But I suppose the law 
only means that at least one of their number shall 
visit each school every month. 

But I am sorry to say that there are few directors 
who do their duty in this manner ; — each one de- 
pending on the others, they generally neglect it en- 
tirely. But even if one or more of their number 
were to visit each school every month, and not take 
time to spend several hours at each school, there 
would still be but little good effected. 

On the other hand, if the directors were to perform 
fhlly and faithfully the duty of visitation, as intended 
by the school law, their burdens would be too heavy 
to bear, 'Without some compensation for their labors. 
But if a competent person were pointed out by law (and 
he should be competent for the duties of the office,) 
then, I am persuaded, the plan would be simple, eeo- 
Domical and efficient, and there would be nothing to 
binder our system from being an ornament, and a 
blesKing to the community. Educator. 

Sali$bury DU., Lanaukr co,, Jam, IBM. 



VOETHAMFTOir 00. 

Fbiexd Burbowks : — As I am a diligent reader of 
your invaluable Journal, I see almost every month 
notes from the different counties, describing the pro- 
gress they make in common school education. I 
therefore desire to say a few words about the com- 
mon schools of our county, if you will be so kind 
as to insert them in the columns of your journal. 

I can say, without hesitation, that the Superinten- 
dent of our county, is one of the right kind ; because 
he feels the condition of our schools, and makes eve- 
ry effort in his power to raise them to a respectable 
standard. He travelled, last year, from one school 
house to another on foot, till he had visited every 
school in the county, with the exception of two or 
three. He examined every child from the primer to 
the grammar class, and took a strict record, setting 
forth the condition of every school in every branch 
studied. Qe also delivered a number of public ad- 
dresses in different parts of the county ; and some 
time ago, a long address to the citizens of the coun- 
ty was published, through the different papers, which 
was also written by the Superintendent. 

Last year, though he awarded a certificate to eve- 
ry applicant, he gave plain and friendly advice to 
each teacher to qualify himself better and make pro- 
per progress in the branches required by law, or he 
could not be employed this year in the profession of 
teaching. This exerted a powerful influence upon 
the teachers, and induced a number to go to school, 
and others to struggle vigorously by their own efforts 
to attain respectable certificates this year. I must, 
nevertheless, confess that there is a strong current 
yet opposed to the County Superintendency ; but its 
workings, as they are going on now in our county, 
are gaining ground ; and I have no hesitation to say, 
that the opposition is not half so great as it was ; 
and that we have twenty-five cent, better teachers 
than last year, — proving that our county is getting 
"wide awake." 

The desideratum of competent teachers — so indis- 
poDsable to the success and prosperity of our com- 
mon schools — is deeply felt throughout the county ; 
and to meet it a number of respectable young men 
are struggling vigorously to acquire the proper qua- 
lifications for the noble professioD of teaching. 

Teachers' Institutes are established in some dis- 
tricts, (in addition to the Northampton Co. Teach- 
ers' Association,) where the teachers of the district 
meet, select one among their number who forms all 
those present into a class, and imparts such know- 
ledge as he may deem useful and instructive to them. 

Directors are availing themselves of every fitting 
opportunity to raise the teacher's salary to a respect- 
able standard, and to promote the welfare of the 
common school system as far as practicable. 

The majority of our schools, I confess, are in a low 
condition, but there is a prospect that in a few years 
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they will be sapplied with competent teachers, who ; Through its colamns I wish, at present, to say 
will receive at the same time a fair salary. This, I only a few words. 



hope, will bring the schools of Northampton county 
into such a condition that they will be eqaal to any 



Were it necessary, the oft-repeated history of the 
opposition against which the law had to contend. 



in the State, and that the people may look upon might be here re-written. But it would be out of 
them with admiration. I place now to multiply words. 

These remarks are not intended to show how much, | Through the labors of our worthy and efficient 
but only what, we have accomplished already, and' County Superintendent, Rev. J. C. Wagaman, the 
that Northampton is in the field to run the race for cause of education begins to present an upward ten- 
the incorruptible crown. A Teacher, jdency. Our greatest want is a sufficient number of 



Nazareik, Dec, 3, 1855. 



GOOD KSWS FBOM USBAKOIT CO. 

Mr. Burrowes : — Something new has come off 
with us. We have had a regular county Teachers' 
Convention. It was held at the Court House, Leb- 
anon, on Saturday, 15th inst. The day was extreme- 
ly unpleasant, yet a goodly number were in attend- 
ance. Quite a significant fact, by the way. It in- 
dicates that the right spirit is abroad, among our 
teachers. The ball was put in motion by our excel- 
lent County Superintendent. He issued a call for 
the convention, by giving public notice thereof. The 
object in view, was the organization of a permanent 
Teachers' Aj^sociation. The teachers assembled 
seemed unanimous in favor of the movement ; and 
after the usual preliminaries, and a general expres- 
sion and interchange of sentiments on the subject, 
it was resolved to form such organization. The re- 
quisite officers for the dame were then duly elected, 
whom, however, it is unnecessary for me to particu- 
larize, as I suppose you will be furnished with the 
proceedings of the meeting for your excellent Jour- 
• nal. I will just say on this head, that Mr. J. H. 
Kluge, County Superintendent, was with great pro- 
priety, chosen president of the Association. 

This movement of the teachers of Lebanon may 
be regarded as highly important. It shows that 
they are determined to do something for themselves, 
their noble profession, and for oui glorious common 
schools. There is every reason for believing that 
those teachers who have engaged in this laudable 
work, have done so with an eminently honorable re- 
gard to their own mutual improvement. Nothing 
but the purest motives could have actuated them. 
The necessity for such an Association has been felt 
for some time by our principal teachers ; and per- 
haps it should have been organized sooner, had not 
the very important work of paving the way for it, 
been deemed at least politic, if not requisite. So 
please do not let our fellow- teachers of fast-going 
Lancaster, call us tardy, up here in Lebanon coun- 
ty. We are on the course now ; not for a 2.40 race 
however, for we prefer " making haste slowly." 
Cornwall^ Lebanon co., Jan. 24, 1856. P. P. 



competent teachers to take charge of the schools. 
Wherever well qualified teachers have been pro- 
cured, through the visits and wholesome instruction 
of the County Superintendent, all opposition to the 
law vanishes, and former opposers make willing con- 
fession in its favor. 

We look forward with good expectations that the 
present system of County Superintendency wJU bring 
forth the most beneficial results to all concerned. 

A SUBSCBIBBB. 

Hamillan, Pa. 1856. 



HIHT ]POB DIBEGT0B8. 

Tho. H. BdRBowEs: — ^You may send me your 
School Journal another year. I have taken it one 
year, and like it very well. There is much interest- 
ing and useful matter in it. I have been much ben- 
efitted by it as a teacher. There is no teacher in 
this district who takes it at present besides myself. 

My school averages about forty. I have now 
taught four months in this district, and none of the 
directors have visited my school in that time. One 
or two have been in — but upon other business. All 
I have to g^ide me in teaching, is the Journal and 
Page's Theory and Practice of Teaching. I think 
the directors ought to be reminded of their negli- 
gence in some way. A. D. D. 

January 7, 1856. 



JXFFmSOK COUNTT 

But little mention is ever made of Jefferson coun- 
ty in your valuable journal. 



TEACHERS* IHFLTJ£NCE~K0T£8 0? SCHOOLS. 

Mr. Editor : — A distinguished physician of Lan- 
caster county, once remarked, in a conversation, that 
" thirty dollars a month is a pretty good salary for a 
teacher:' 

" Would you be satisfied," I asked, "with that re- 
muneration for your services?" "Certainly not," 
he replied, "with the great responsibility resting on 
me." 

" And," I continued, " is there not an equal re- 
sponsibility resting upon the teacher of your child- 
ren?" 

" Oh, no," he answered, " not at all : life and death 
are as it were, placed in our hands. An awful re- 
sponsibility rests upon the physician." 

" And does not a greater responsibility rest upon 
the teacher, as much more so as the soul is superior 

to the body r digitized by >^UU 

" A teacher," he continued, is not to gite spmta- 
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al instrnction : that is the duty of the parent, and 
the minister of the Gospel." 

This was about the substance of our conyersation; 
and the utterer of these sentiments a professor of 
religion. And yet further, he asserted, that, *' it is 
not the teacher's duty to teach even morality to his 
his pupils. Scientific and literary instruction being 
all that is required of the teacher." 

As these are sentiments held by a considerable 
portion of our community, perhaps a discussion of 
them in the School Journal may not be unprofitable. 

It appers to me, that a diseased state of the morals 
of a community, is more attributable to incompe- 
tent and unskilful teachers, than the diseases of the 
body are to unskilful physicians. Their mental 
strength, their intellectual and moral, ay I and even 
their religious developments, are more dependant up- 
on good training of youth, than their physical de- 
velopment and bodily health and strength, are upon 
the pills and powders of the physician. And even 
if they were not, the health of the mind is generally 
considered of more importance than that of the 
body. 

And as much as physiology and hygiene, — ^the 
laws of health, which are the laws of '* nature and 
of nature's God,"— are superior to the maleria medica, 
so is the training of youth prior and superior to all 
training. 

" 'Tib education forms the oommoa mind, 
Just as the twig m bent, the tree's inclined." 

Solomon says, " Train up a child in the way he 
should go, and when he is old, he will not depart 
from it." 

Yes, train up a child in the right way, and the la- 
bors of preachers of the Gospel will be lessened, as 
would be the labors of physicians, were the laws of 
health obeyed. We do not pretend to say that all 
the care possible to be given by parents and teach- 
ers, would always train a child in the right way; 
there still will be enough left the Ministers of God 
to do. But who has not observed that in a commu- 
nity of well educated youth, the labors of the 
the preacher have been much lightened. And who 
has not observed that in ignorant and vicions com- 
munitiee, the teachers of their children have been 
deficient in moral and religious example? We do 
not say that the world is to be thoroughly regene- 
rated by the teachers of youth alone : neither do 
we say that a teacher should teach* theology or sec- 
tarian creeds; nor even a code of morals from 
books, independent of example ; — but the teacher 
should enforce, both by precept and example, the 
great fundamental truths of religion and morality : 
and. 



" As the twig is beat, the tree will be inclined." 
The parent himself cannot wholly counteract 1 " I'll tell the master," &c 
either the good or bad instructions of the «cAoo/ 1 hear them? Wait a while. 



so is the pupil. A teacher should have influence, at 
least next to the parent ; or he cannot have that con- 
fidence of his pupils 80 necessary to teaching arightt 
and with it what tremendous power for bad or good 
does he exert ? 

Let us return to the argument. If the teacher 
is not second even to him who he is in the "sacred 
desk^/ is he not a more responsible person than the 
physician who can do no more than kill the body ?" 
but the teacher, I repeat it, the teacher may destroy 
the soul. 

And we also repeat that many a lost and ruined 
soul may date its downward course, to the bad exam- 
ple of his school teacher. A teacher is second to 
none in his influence upon youth, except the parent: 
and often indeed, not even to him. If that influence 
be for evil, who can estimate the consequences ? — 
Who can estimate the teacher's responsibility^ and 
the responsibility of parents, guardians, and School- 
directors ? Yet a teacher's duty is " not to teach 
morals I" I tell you, a profligate licentious teacher, 
may sow seed which all the care of the most atten- 
tive parent cannot prevent from taking root, and 
which he can never eradicate. 

I will now cease moralizing : and give my readers 
a few more nofts of schools. 

Some time ago, I furnished you with a few notes 
school visits taken during a tour of observation 
amongst my fellow teachers. Those notes were gen- 
erally descriptive of the bright spots seen here and 
there in difierent schools : the dark part not having 
been disclosed. As the scenes to which they re- 
fer, are past, and in the places where — 

anarchy and darkness had long reigned," 
light has broken forth, we will, for the amusementr 
and instruction of our readers, lift the veil from a 
few of the dark spots also, for we often learn mneh. 
from the faults of others. 

In a school-house, not a hundred miles from Lan- 
caster, I once witnessed the following scene. A 
class behind the teacher's desk was under the tuition 
of a little boy, who was drawling out A-B-G-D, tho 
class drawling out the letters in concert, after him, 
their eyes on the visitor instead of the book. An- 
other class was standing in front of the master, 
drawling out, " On— the — thirteenth — auv — Sep- 
tember—thee — squay-dron— was — ^nairly— 200— legs 
from — ^the^ — Gan-a-rise.'* Reader, this is not fiction, 
the words were noted at the time. 

But where was the master? Busy. Yes, busy: 
for he was no idler. Around his desk were at least 
six boys and girts, pushing, pulling, pinching— mak- 
ing wry faces, uttering in under tones, such phrases 
as, " quit that," " I was here first," " I know better," 

But didn't the master 
He is now looking over 



tfiocher; and often, ah, too often, as the teacher is^ ' a boy's slate, who is poSmg a boy next to him, mut- 
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tering ** z plus y, miniis z :" — and neitber the A B 
O's behind, the " squay dron^* in front, nor the ciph 
erers on the flank, can distnrb him. Finishing his 
X, y, z, he hands the slate to its owner, who has not 
looked at it daring the process, and, in turn, pro- 
ceeds nntil all are served. Daring this process, 
there was a continaal moving to and from the teach. 
er's desk ; and not less than three classes in reading 
had blandered throagh their tasks, three boys and two 
girls been whipped, three stood in comers, and not 
less than twenty slates examined, besides other 
iiems, sach as " John, hold year tongae," *' Go to 
yoar seat," "Silence, I say," " Order,*' "Shatnp, or 
PH thrash the whole of you," Ac. 
—Bat I'll tell yon more, another time. 

E. Lamborit. 
West Lampeter tp., Lan, eo.y Nov. 1855. 



CotmtB Strpcrintcnbturp. 



TULTOir CO. 

Mr. Editor :— We have at length the pleasure of 
aanouncing, through your columns, that we will 
hold a Teachers' Institute for Fulton county on the 
2l8t and 22d of February. Fulton is yielding up 
her hostilities and henceforth will sustain the cause 
of common schools. Yours truly, 

R. Boss, Go. Snpt. 
McQmndUhvarg, Jan. 24, 1856. 



CEAVfORB GO. 

Mr. Editor:— Having looked vainly for an an- 
swer to your repeated demands for some account of 
our progress in school matters, in this county, I 
have concluded to say a word myself. I have re- 
frained from this, thus far, from a pressure of duties, 
and a fear that I might be accused of attempting to 
M0f0 my oum ham. 

There has been, for the last five years, and espe- 
cially for the last year, an increased interest in our 
common school system, exhibited on the part of its 
IHisnds by efforts towards improvement in its work- 
ings, on the part of its enemies by eflTorts to crush it 
o«t, feature at a time. 

We cannot say that we have organized a Teach- 
««* Institute in the last year, but the one we organ- 
ised six years ago, has been in most successful ope- 
ration. Its three fall sessions at Conneautville, 
Hartford and Stuben were very interesting thoagh 
• attended by only from twenty-five to fifty teachers. 
The regular session was at Conneautville, the others 
were local sessions of two days each, for the accom- 
vodation of those residing in distant parts of this 
eoonty. 

Township Teachers' Associations are springing 
np in various districts, adding to the knowledge and 
general fitness of our teachers, and working vast good 
among the people. 



The Normal Department of our excellent Acade- 
my, located in Meadviile, is furnishing as with a 
stock of teachers, far superior to any ever known 
before i|i this portion of the State. Hundreds of 
young men and women are engaged in preparing 
themselves for the profession of teaching — a state 
of things unknown in past years. 

Numbers of graded schools are established and 
arrangements are making for more ; — in iact, the 
thing is contemplated in every district. 

Teachers' wages are rising, having almost doubled 
within three years. Parents are taking their child- 
ren from select schools and academies and placing 
them in the common school. The taxes are levied 
at a higher rate than ever before, school houses are 
building, larger, and more convenient, than formerly: 

Many of those who last year signed petitions for 
repeal of the present school law, are now its defend- 
ers. 

This is the bright side. Look at it only, and the 
result is a golden story of progress. But there is a 
darker view to be taken of our school matters. — 
When an old house is remodelled into a new one? 
much rubbish must be removed. The rubbish is 
moving here; atid the dubt is very disagreeable. 

Many interested attend the examinations, and uni- 
versally remark upon the improvement of quantity 
and quality of teachers' fitness, and they rejoice. — 
But others stay at home and growl over increased 
expense without correspondent improvement. They 
fight against paying teachers high salaries; fight new 
school houses, new methods of instruction, new laws, 
new officials ; they claim that the schools are worse 
than ever, though they never go to see how they are 
progressing; and they frown at teachers' associa- 
tions, as combinations for raising wages, oppressing 
tax- payers, &c. 

I suppose that such men are every where. 1 
hear of thom in other counties. They have really 
done no harm, but by their opposition they have 
aided in settling the common school system into the 
hearts of •the people, effectually. It had better meet 
with a lively opposition than be the dead thing it 
was before the passage of the present 4aw ; and 
though it is vexatious, yet I hail it as a sign of good. 

There has, in the past year, been a wonderful 
chatjge in the internal working of our schools. — 
Formerly they skimmed over the suri^ice of the 
branches pursued — committed the words of the text; 
but now comprehending the subject matter or rea^ 
sons '* why ? ' has been introduced into the recita- 
tions of most of our schools with effect. 

What has heretofore crippled the whole system 
has been the scarcity of teachers, understanding the 
machinery of the school room ; capable, wielding, 
awakening, and filling with an earnest ambition the 
young minds seeking instruction. All was hum-drum 
and prosy. There is growing up, instead, now, live* 
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Ij and approved method, which with the increased 
MMTgy and other fitDess, growing out of an earnest 
•ense of i^sponsibility, is oar chief hope for the fh« 
tare. 

And we have a hope of thoroughly qualified, pro- 
Iseeional teachers ; and as a means to this, we hare 
a hope of Normal Schools. Though we are fkr bet^ 
ter supplied than most counties of the State in this 
respect, yet the great wish of directors and teachers 
is for Normal Schools, and we look to the present 
Legislature for tiiem. 

Tour readers shall be informed of our township 
ieachers' institutes and their mode of working, in 
your next number, if you wish it 

S. S; Sbabs. 

MeadviUe, Jan. 14, 1856. 

GUBAB7IEID CO. 

HoK. Tho. H. BuaaowBS :— By a " Circular to 
Directors and Teachers,— which was published in 
file Joarnal,^the Teachers of this county were 
called together at various points, for ezaromation, 
daring the month of October. Directors and pa- 
rents were also invited to attend. Applicants for 
teaching were admonished to come prepared, and not 
expect to get a better ceitificate than they merited. 
All who taught last year and made no improvement 
woald have their certificates made lower and lower 

I hold the doctrine, that a teacher should be a 
student, and if he will not improve himself, he will 
take but little interest in improving the schools he 
has the care of, and should be rejected as unworthy 
to take charge of a school. 

I have examined 64 to whom I gave temporary 
certificates, some very good. There are but ten 
teachers holding first class certificates in thie coun- 
ty. It is difficult to get teachers of any kind, and it 
seems like lost money to pay those who are very de^ 
ficient in the elementaiy branches. We have some 
good teachers and good schools ; but the msjority 
are very backward. The teachers are, aine-tenths 
of them, from other counties, and (with a few excep- 
tions,) not as ^rell quidified as those of Clearfield 
county. 

We should like to see a State Normal School and 
County Institutes for the express purpose of training 
teachers. Then, and not till then, will we be sup- 
plied with good teachers. As we can only have 
four months schools, (in some districts the tax and 
State appropriation will allow but thi^M months, 
and keep out of debt) professional teachers will not 
engage unless they can secure two or three schoolst 
which is the case with some of them. 

There was an exhibition at Curwensville ou Christ- 
Baa night, that was a credit to the teachers and pa- 
pils. The house, 50 by 40, was crowded very much. 
All the windows, Ac^ were ornamented with ever 
greens and artificial flowers in the best style. It was 



well worth going ten miles to see ; and the audience 
was highly gratified. 

A. Thabp SoHBYvn. 
Clearfield, Jan. 1, 1856. 
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EASBISBTmO SCHOOLS. 

Governor Pollock in the Public Schools. — On Tues-* 
day, Governor Pollock, accompaDied by the Depu- 
ty Saperintendent, the County superintendent, and 
Board of School Directors, visited the various pub- 
lic schools in this Borough. In every instance the 
Governor and his escort were handsomely received, 
and the occasion was one of unusual interest. 

The first school visited was Miss Woodward's in 
State street. Upon the entrance of the visitors the 
the whole school rose and sung, in full chorus, the 
following lines composed for the occasion : — 

SiBten, tbronfiBg here togetb«r 

Are we truly mil we seem ? 
Do we live for more than livinf^ 

Have our lives a noble scheme t 

Fkvor will not make deservingi 

Toil we upward day by day ? 
Slowly must we grow to blosaom : 

Mushroom growth is quick decaj. 

Do we rove life's misty mountainv 

By the morning light of truth ? 
Do we seek the hidden fountaina 

Where the soul renews ita youth f 
Fear not in the nigged pathway 

Life may lose its pleasant zest ; 
Sunny glades are in the mountains 

Where the weaiy feet may rest. 

His Excellency replied in a brief and touching ad* 
dress. He spoke of Kindness, its beauty, its sim- 
plicity, its worth ; and counseled the young ladies 
to cultivate and cherish it tenderly now, that in tX- 
ter years, it may gladden their hearts. This is a 
plant that is ennobling, as it is imperishable. The 
visitors then examined some beautit'ul specimensj^of 
drawing, and shortly afterwards retired,, the scholsdrt 
rising and singing ac other song. 

The next school visited was Miss Mowbt's. — Up^ 
on entering the room, the Governor wa8 met and wel- 
comed in a neat address bv Miss Paulina WiUoD^ 
who presented him with a handsome b4>qaet of flow« 
ers, at the same time repeating the ibllowing beauti- 
ful lines: — 

" How lovely are the flowers, 

That in the valley tttiile ; 
They seem like forms of aofeify 

Pure, and free from guile. 

But one thing mars their beauty — 

It does not always last ; 
They droop, and fade, and wither, 

Long ere the sfummer*s^ pMf. 

And I am like the lUwet 

That blooms in fragrant May f 
When days of sickness find me, 

Then I shall £ade away. 

Then let me seek the beauty 

That God alone can give ; 
For, when this is over, 

That will forever live.*' 

The Governor delivered an eloquent address io re* 
ply, at the conclusion oi whichf and whilst the visi- 
tors were retiring, the scholars sang, in full chorus 
and with good effect^ ** the golden rule.*' 
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The Governor was then escorted to the school of 
Miss Hbtzel, in Walnut street, where he was wel- 
comed by Miss Sallie M'ReynoIds, the youngest 
scholar in the school, in the following chaste and 
appropriate address : — 

Governor Pollock. — I am the voangest scholar 
in this large school. Onr teacher has asked me to 
welcome you in the name of all. We have been 
looking for you for some time, and are now made 
▼ery happy by your presence. You are at the head 
of all our schools and we hope you will take care of 
them, for we love them and our teachers. — We have 
no votes, but when we grow up to be women we may 
have influence and we snail always smile upon the 
true friends of education. We thank you for com- 
ing among us and we will always remember your 
visit with pleasure." 

The Governor replied at some length, in a very 
eloquent and impressive address, full of encourage- 
ment to the Teachers, and of wholesome admonition 
to the scholars. 

In Miss Bishop's school, His Excellency made a 
neat and well timed address. In Mrs. M'Wiluaxs 
and Miss Brook's schools a brief speech was deliv- 
ered, complimentarv to the manner in which they 
were governed, and spoken so feelingly and prettily 
to the little children, that they will long remember 
what he said. 

The visitors proceeded thence to the Lancaster- 
ian school house. Entering Mr. Eckel's room they 
were received in a brief address by Master John 
Sayford, as follows : — 

Governor Pollock : — ^It has become my duty to 
extend to you the hand of friendship, and bid you a 
hearty welcome among our youthful band. Then in 
the name of the school which I represent, permit me 
to bid yon welcome and doubly welcome to our midst. 
We greet you with all the ardor our youthful hearts 
can pour forth, and hail your coming with emotions 
of the deepest gratitude. I can assure you we deem 
it no slight mark of your esteem, to be thus hon- 
ored by a visit from the great head of the Keystone 
State. A goodly number of us already feel the re- 
sponsibility resting upon us, and we need some stim- 
nlant, to arouse us to action. Something that will 
enable us to prosecute with greater zeal the noble 
work we have begun. Something that will carry us 
with rapid strides to the fountain head of litera- 
ture and science. You, Sir, by this day's ac- 
tion have given us that stimulant, and kindled a flame 
within our bosoms tliat shall never be extinguished, 
but continue to grow brighter and brighter as the 
ceaseless tide of time rolls on. Be assured, that your 
▼isit will be remembered and have an encoaraging 
effect upon tM. long after these walls shall have ceased 
to echo to the sound of our voices, and you, too 
shall have taken your place by the side of your time- 
honored compeers. Then wnen you retire from this 
room carry with you the never dying truth, that you 
by leaving — for a time— the political world, and 
making yourself one of our number, have inspired us 
with renewed vigor to gain the goal. In conclusion, 
allow me to return to you and your comrades here 
with you, our warmest and heartfelt thanks, for the 
interest you have this day manifested in our prosper- 
ity. 

The governor's reply was most eloquent ; urging 
the pupils to press onward with zeal and determina- 
tion, — that in the Future there was a work for them 
— ^they must be prepared for it. 

In Mr. Etsteb's school, Master Charles Hummel 



welcomed the Governor in the following appropriate 
speech : — 

•GovERHOR : — ^We most gladly welcome you tooor 
little world, for vour visit, we most sincerly trusty will 
mark a new and bright epoch in our academic pur- 
suits. May your presence cheer us on to renewed 
and untiring exertions up the rugged ascent, and your 
example inspire us with the same high and noble aa- 
pirations which so prominently characterize onr 
very worthy Executive. The approving smiles of 
the wise and good, are, at all times, strong incen- 
tives to being good, and doing good, and when they 
are withheld, bright guiding stars are wanting for 
our cheer along our paths. May this, then, I repeat^ 
be an occasion to us of no ordinary moment ; to which 
we will ever recur, as a green oasis in our school-hoy 
journey; and when onr feet shall have been steadfast 
ly fixed within the stately hard sought aisles, maj 
we be able to point to the impression we this day 
receive, and to your example as the cynosure that 
led us there. In the name of my school mates I 
again bid you welcome. 

Here, again, the Governor replied with much fer- 
vor, complimentary to teachers and scholars. 

In the school of Messrs. Edwards, and Eolb M«a« 
ter George Price Chandler welcomed the Governor 
in the following address : 
Governor Pollock : 

Joy thrills the heart and beams on eveiy face, 
To ^reet thee, sir, within thii goodly place, 
While pleasure gladdens every eye around, 
And welcomes thee to Leaning's fkvorite ground,— 
Not with the welcome that the warrior meets 
When home returned from fiercest strife and war, — 
Not with the welcome that the wanderer greets. 
When native vales are reached from climes afar, — 
Not with the welcome that the lover meets. 
In the lone trysting hour, 'neath sky and star,*- 
Not with the welcome politicians give. 
Feigned, with deceitful ness and guile : — 
No, no ; a nobler lieelingia ^ur beings live, 
A feeling burning purer, bright the while ; 
As with the gush of innocence and youth \ 

Our hearts outglow with childhood's certain tnitti. 
'Tis thus we welcome with a joy elate 
The worthy ruler of the Keystone State ; 
We're proud to know that in his expanded mind 
True dignity and worth with talent are combined. 
As the world is vast and wide, so greater, higher. 
Should knowledge be, in his devout desire, ' 

That education, gracious boon to mankind given 
Should be extensive as the earth and heaven, — 
Or what, we think, would bring you here to day. 
If not to bid ns speed on erudition's way ! 
Our glorious conntiy, the fairest 'neath the skies ! • 
Our country's flag — no lovelier meets the eyes ! 
Bought by the blood each patriot father gave 
Rather than brook a king or die a slave ; 
How thrills our hearts at mention of their names. 
Whose brilliant acts are deathless as their fames. 
They founded Sehools— tJM bolwaiks of the free, 
The surest guardians of our liberty 1 \ 

Such deeds were noble as their lives toere great t 
Hew many e'en of this our native State, 
How many of thy sons, O land of Penn ! 
Enshrined their names among earth's mighty men. 
As bright ensamples unto every one 
What they accomplished, and had by etudy done ; 
Were they true-hearted Pennsylvanians 7 then shall wa 
Strive in onr V*utnre — Glorious Future — so to be. 
Here step by step, and hopeful day by day. 
We patient toil up learning's pleasant way, — 
Pleasant to know while counting lessons o'er. 
The great and mighty trod its path before ; 
As o'er the historic page their earnest lives we scan, 
And see the « Child was father to the man." 
While with the fond assistance we receive. 
The kind instruction which our teachers give ; _f 
Sweeter onr study grows, and with dasire we feel^ 
To onward, upward press, with dtap untiring zealj 
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So day by dmy we lemrn with willing beftit 

In life's gieat drama to act well our part 1 

With each an aim, and object in his view^ 

What may not unremitting study do 1 

'Til Education makes the creature, man, 

And Knowledge 'tis, that sways all earthly powers — 

The longest lira is but the briefest span; — 

The present only can we greet and call it ours. 

'lis useless, Six, to tell how day by day 

Hard study gives us better zest for play— ; 

The more we learn the dearer far we piize 

The active sports in which new vigor lies. 

We greet you, Sir, with kindling heart and eye, 

And thank you for your visit here to-day ! 

Long will it be a pleasant memory 

When school boy hours have passed and flown away ;- 

A hearty welcome to these glorious halls, 

Sacred to learning and its noble lore; — 

A welcome, warmest welcome, responding echo calls, 

While every soul with pride is gushing, flowing o'er ; 

We wish thee peace down thro' thy active life ; 

May love and joy thy earnest heart elate, 

Wbate^r the battle, the conflict, or the strife, 

Still firmly, safely guide the Ship of State ! 

Welcome, thrice welcome ! 

The GoTernor'8 reply was most excellent. His 
remarks were coafined principally here, as elsewhere, 
to thoughts suggested in the several welcoming ad- 
dresses, exhorting the boys to remember that they 
were the hope of this country — so great and power- 
fnl — and that in a few more years they would be 
brought on the field of action. They should pre- 
pare, therefore, to do well their part, and now was 
the time to begin. He concluded with a high en- 
conium on the glorious system of Common School 
education in our State, and was truly glad to see 
this day the many sweet faces lit up by its hallowed 
flame. 

In the school under the direction of Mr. Kuhn 
and Miss Htnicka, Master Albert Wveth, the 
youngest scholar in the school, read the following : 
Gk)VEBN0R Pollock : — Here, at the door of the 
Temple of Learning, I stand, a very little boy, and 
welcome you to our midst. You will find glad and 
open hearts among our youthful throng, — children 
wno feel grateful to know that those that wandered 
the paths we are now beginning to tread, watch 
over our feeble endeavors with so much interest. — 
Life, to us, is but a long and glittering thing of hope 
and joy, and it is only from the lips of the aged and 
wise, and noble, we learn of the toil and strife in 
store for us. The childhood of those good men is 
a glorious heritage, and bright incentives unto us 
to emulate their deeds. Truly, the 
** Lives of great nun all remind us 
We can make our lives subline, 
And departing, leave behind us 

Foot-prints on the sands of Time,— 
Foot-prints, that perhaps another 
Sailing o'er life's solemn main, 
A forlorn and shipwrecked bother, 
Seeing, shall take heart again." 
We give you a cordial welcome, Sir. Our hearts, 
though youn^, yet overflow with joy and love. — 
Your visit, sir, shall be ever remembered bv us — re- 
membered when the hopes of other years snail have 
brought us upon the stage of action — when you, and 
those with you, shall have passed from hence for- 
ever, and your name be writtien brightly upon the his- 
toric page of your native State, and our native State, 
In that dear timee, amestly and ardently looked for- 
ward to by us, your words and your goodness will 
come up through all those then long series of past 
times, like a sweet memory, that will make our 
childhood's track shine bright and resplendent, 
whatever may betide as in our several joameys.-* 



Words are poor, and looks must only be eloquent on 
such an occasion as this. We feel very grateful to 
you for your kindness. May your visit be as pleas- 
ant to you as it is jbyful to us. You are welcome I 
Gov. Pollock replied very happily, and said it 
gladdened his heart to see so many bright eyes 
present. The great men who have left their names 
as " a glorious heritage,'^ were once little boys such 
as they, and they should try to be like theml 

At the colored school taught by Mr. Bustill, the 
Governor made a brief address. This closed his 
visit to the schools of the North Ward. 

SoDTH Ward Schools. — At 2 P. M., the Direc- 
tors of the South Ward School District waited upon 
His Excellency, the Governor, and in company with 
the Deputy Superintendent of Common Scnools and 
the County Superintendent, proceeded to visit the 
schools of the ward. Entering Miss English's 
school, Miss Margaret Dinwiddle rose and welcomed 
the distinguished visitor, in the following neat and 
brief address : — 

Gov. Pollock : — ^With pleasure. Sir, we welcome 
von to our school, and feel grateful to you for the 
honor you have done us, With student-life you are 
well acouainted, — you well know its trials and its 
joys. The patient, unwearying toil up the hill of 
science is not new to you, who was once a willing 
and successful pupil at Education's holy shrine. — 
Here, to the scene of our every day duty, we joy- 
fully welcome you. Here, where Instruction's voice 
is heard, and Knowledge finds earnest listeners, we 
welcome, — ^thrice welcome I 

The Governor replied in a very appropriate man- 
ner, and expressed great pleasure at being with them. 
At the conclusion of the Governor's remarks the 
school repeated their morning recitation from Holy 
Writ. Before he retired, an invitation was extended 
to His Excellency to attend an entertainmemt to 
be govern by the pupils of that school on Thursday 
evening. 

At Misses M. and A. M. Hats' school, Miss Mary 
H. Kerr made the following very pretty welcoming 
remarks : — 

Honored Sir : — ^We welcome you to our school, 
and acknowledge with much pleasure, the honor of 
your visit. We are only little folks ; and what is 
worse toe have no votes : and we are not as worthy of 
your kindness as the youth of the academies and col- 
leges, and female seminaries. But give us time, and 
we will grow larger ; and if we should never have 
votes, we hope to have a voice (and to use it too) in 
taking care some way, that things go right in the 
State and Nation. And though we are now little 
and humble, we need all the more the encourage- 
ment of the wise and good, that as we are growing 
in stature, we may be increasing in wisdom and 
goodness. God has blessed you, Sir, with olive 
plants, like ourselves, in your own happy home ; and 
now that the people have made you a kind of Com- 
monwealth parent, we desire that the kind and 
fatherly feelings you have towards your own dear 
little ones, you may have, in some degree, towards 
us — and not to us alone ; but to all, who, like us, 
share in the blessings of a common school educa- 
tion. Again, I say, we welcome yon to our school^ 
and thank vou sincerely for your visit. 

This evidently touched the heart of the Governor. 
It was true, he said, that he had " olive plants at 
home," — and it was the greater reason why he should 
love little children. He spoke very beautifully to 
the pupils, about Mary, the Mother of Washington, 
and told them they must emulate her example if 
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they desired to be Qsefal women and wished the 
blessing of those who came after them* 

At Mr^ Bailey's school, the bovs sang a pretty 
song entitled "The School for*Me." Daring the 
singing, it was indeed pleasant to see with what 
spirit the little fellows entered into the matter. The 
Governor asked a few questions which were prompt- 
ly replied to. 

To Mr. SAxroN*s school, in the same boildingt 
Master Samnel Denning welcomed the Gorernor as 
follows : 

Gov. Pollock: — Sir, — We welcome you to our 
school room, and feel highly honored with your visit ; 
hoping that yon will pass by with a glance the rough 
appearance of onr room ; but view the bright conn- 
tenances of its inmates. Our room is small and un- 
comfortable, but with all these inconveniences, we 
are endeavoring, with the aid of our teacher, to make 
our way onward and upward the hill of science, pre- 
paring for the trials ana difficulties that we will meet 
with in years to come. In this room we all delight 
to assemble to spend a few hours together for mu- 
tual improvement. It will be a spot never to be 
forgotten ; but on which we will look baok with great 
pleasure and delight. Who knows but that some 
of us who are now pupils in this school, may hold 
responsible offices in our Commonwealth and Na- 
tion ? God has blessed us by placing us in a land 
of liberty and intelligence ; but with all these bless* 
ings it still depends upon our own exertions to gain 
the point at which we are aiming. Tho Education, 
moral and intellectual, of every individual, must be, 
chiefly, his own work. "There is no excellency 
without great labor." Genius, uoezerted, is like the 
poor moth that flutters around a candle till it scorch- 
es itself to death. Sir : your visit will give to us a 
new impulse and arouse oar ambition to its greatest 
height. When you leave this room bear with you 
our highest regards, for this hour shall ever be re- 
membered as one of great moment and delight. — 
Sir : allow me once more in behalf of my fellow 
school mates to extend to you a hearty welcome into 
OUT midst, and hope that the blaze vou mar this day 
kindle, may never cease to burn. Ag^n, Welcome, 
Welcome, thrice Welcome Governorof t he Old 
Kevstone State. 

Allusion having been made in the address to the 
building in which the school was held, after address- 
ing the ooys in a few neat sententious remarks, sta- 
ting that though their room was small, it was clean 
and neat, and felt much pleased with the progress 
of the pup.ls, the Governor turning to the Directors 
expressea his evident gratification at learning from 
them, the contemplated erection of a more commodi- 
ous and comfortable edifice during the coming year. 
He reminded them of their duty and the honor of 
their offices. To their hands were committed the 
education of the rising youth of the ward. What, 
said he, is the wealth of your citizens or of any citv 
eom pared with their moral and intellectual condi- 
tion? Dross. Here the distinguished visitor be- 
came quite eloquent. He knew the character of 
the Board— the men of integrity and worth who 
composed it — from their hands he hoped much. 

The visitors proceeded thence to Mr. Dare^s 
school, where the Governor asked a few questions 
and made a brief address. 

To Mr. Shellevbbrqbb's school. Master Horaoe 
Jones welcomed them as follows : 

GovKBNOR : — Permit me. Sir, in behalf of my fel- 
low scholars to express our sincere and heartfelt 
plewnre at receiving this visit from yon. We feel 



highly honored by your presence among' us this day. 
This manifestation of your kind care and zealous in* 
terest in the great cause of Common School Educa- 
tion is regarded by us as an important epoch in the 
history of the Common School System or this State. 
We feel thankful for the ample provision which has 
been made by our Commonwealtn for the education 
of American youth. We rejoice to know that amid 
the cares and perplexities of public business, your 
Excellency has found it convenient to spend a few 
moments with us. Permit me, therefore, as the re- 
presentative of this school, to welcome you among 
us. 

The Governor replied in a happy manner, express- 
ing his joy at seeing so many glad hearts present, 
and thanked them much. 

At Miss Housbr's school after the little pupils 
sung a hymn, commencing with ''Very little ones 
are we," the Governor asked them a number of 
questions, and told them all, how kind they should 
be to their little brothers and sisters ; they should 
study their lessons well, that when they grew up to 
be women they would be prepared for the duties 
then imposed upon them. 

At Miss Doll's school, Mr. Hickok made a few 
remarks to the girls, encouraging them not only to 
study more but to learn and love Him, who was once 
a little child on the earth paths, but who so loved 
the wicked, sinful world, that he died to save alL 
At the conclusion of his remarks, Miss Agnes 
M'Williams, in the name of the school, presented 
HLs Excellency a beautiful boquet of rosebuds, to 
which he replied very prettily, comparing those 
around him to the bright buds m his hand. These 
buds, said he may fade and droop, and die ; so mav 
we ; these buds will return to the dust from which 
they sprang ; yet the former returns not again ; y^hile 
we shall live forever, clothed in the bloom of immor- 
tality. Moral worth and beauty will never fade and 
pass away, but will be eternal as the heavens. The 
Governor spoke beautifully, truthfully, admirably^ 
and we only wish we could do justice to his remarkb. 

After the visitors retired, before thev separated^ 
the Hon. Valemtine Hummbl, in behalf of the South 
Ward School Board, returned to the Governor and 
the Superintendents, their thanks for the honor of 
their visit, and extended to them a cordial invita- 
tion to re-visit them again. 

Thus closed one of tne brightest days in the his- 
tory of Common School Education in our beloved 
borough, one which will be looked back to withevi- 
dent pleasure by every one who took part. Governor, 
Superintendents, Directors, Teachers and Scholars. 
To the latter, especially, it will be a green spot in 
their livea<— a beautiful memory for after years. 

[We regret very much thai we cannot give cor- 
rect reports of the several replies of Gov. Pollock. 
We learn from those who listened to them, that for 
feeling, tenderness, and beauty of style, they were 
unsurpassed. But only in the hearts of the listen- 
ers can they be cherished. An attempt to give an 
idea of iheir intrinsic worth is almost vain. The 
welcoming addresses were hurriedly written, as the 
preparation was very brief.]— Pa. Telegrtxph. 



BEABOra flCKOOLS. 
[Some weeks ago we reoeived the anD«al|repDrt 
of the Controllers of the common schools of Reading, 
in pamphlet form, (and a handsome pamphlet it is,) 
and laid it by, with the intention of placing the sub- 
stance of it before tbo readars of this Jonrnal^ ail 
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-the earliest prftctieabte moment. But the following 
article from the Beading Journal saves ua the trou- 
ble, and presents a better synopsis than we could 
hare prepared. — Ei>. :] 

•* The First Annoal Beport of the Board of Con- 
trollers of the Reading Scnool District, with an Ap- 
pendix/' is the title of a pamphlet of 64 pages, just 
published, in pursuance of a resolution of the Board. 
A handsome wood engraving of the " Washington 
School House, N. W. Ward," after a drawing by 
H. D. Torrey, is inserted as a frontispiece, and the 
pages are filled with interesting statistics, relative 
to the public schools of this city, from the first or- 
ganization of the system in 1834, up to the present 
time. A brief reference to some of tne main features 
of this Beport may not be uninteresting to our read- 
ers. 

The law establishing a general system of Educa- 
tion by common, or public schools, was passed in 
1834, and, surprising as it may seem to tnose who 
recollect the nerce political opposition it received 
in Berks for many vears subsequently, two of her 
then members of the Legislature, (Messrs. Benja- 
min Tyson and Adam Schcener,) voted for the ori- 
ginal bill. They were re-nominated by the dominant 
party the ensuing year, but a ' split ' was the con- 
sequence ; the * scnool * candidates were defeated by 
regular old fogies, and from that time until within a 
few years past, opposition to the public schools con- 
tinued to be the main article in the * Democratic ' 
creed. 

The first meeting held in Beading in favor of the 
school system, was called bv William Wilson, Josh. 
Davis, Godfrey Pfleager, Andrew Martin, Edward 
Smeck and C. Hazzard, whether before or after the 
law, is not stated. After the law was passed, the 
most strenuous efforts were made by the * wheel- 
horse ' of that day to procure its repeal, and prevent 
the opening the schools. Like most laws of a pro- 
gressive character, it was pronounced 'unconstitu- 
tional' tyrannical' and 'unjust' But although 
the ' no school ' party succeeded in the county, they 
irere unsuccessful in the city. The people took the 
matter in hand, — the system was accepted, — the 
schools were opened, and the reports for the first year 

fl835) show fourteen hundred and thirty-nine scholars 
n the public schools of the city, — five hundred of 
whom had never before been inside of a school house. 

In 1835 Beading was divided into but two wards 
— North and South — for general and school purpo- 
ses. The first Directors of the North Ward were 
Henry Bhoads, David Bightmyer, John Boland, Jo- 
seph Kendall and Benjamin Davis. Those of the 
South Ward were William Darling, John Ooodbart, 
Daniel Ermold, William Wanner, Jacob Oeiger and 
Daniel Graeff. The total receipts for school purpo- 
ses in both wards, for that year, are stated at $3,- 
937 50, and the expenses at $4,108 71. 

In 'May, 1836, a meeting of delegates from the 
various districts of Berks was held in the Court 
House, for the purpose of accepting the system. — 
Both the wards of Beading, as also the country dis 
tricts of Amity, Carnarvon, Bobeson, Buscombman- 
•r, Union, Windsor and Womelsdorf, 9, voted for 
acceptance. The other delegates in attendance, 20 
in number, voted in the negative, including a dele- 
gate from Windsor and Anity, each of which town- 
uiips had two sets of representatives. From that 
time to the present, the schools of Beading were 
carried on with more or less eflBciency. Hchool 
Howes weve built as De«ded;--4itfirstsmall» inconve- 



nient buildings, which were succeeded by larger and 
more imposing structures as the population and 
wealth 01 the city increased. The High School was 
organised and opened in November, 1852, and the 
present Normal School for Teachers speedily fol- 
lowed. The consolidation of the several wards was 
effected by the passage of the general school law of 
May 8th, 1854, and tne first meeting of the present 
Board of Controllers was held on the 15th of the 
same month. We regret that our limited space pre- 
cludes us from entering into the particulars, as 
sketched in the report, of the great advantages ac- 
cruing to the cause of Education from these several 
movements. 

The following interesting tabular statement ex- 
hibits the number of Teacher?, Scholars and Schools 
in the city from 1835 to 1855, inclusive, and, as 
showing the progress of the system, possesses rare 
interest : 



Years. 


Teachers. 


Scholars. 


SchooU. 


1835 


* 17 


1439 


17 


1836 


16 


1225 


15 


1837 


17 


1317 


20 


1838 


23 


1368 


19 


1839 


21 


1400 


1(5 


1840 


24 


1577 


17 


1841 


22 


1851 


17 


1842 


24 


1848 


16 


1843 


23 


1951 


15 


1844 


31 


1521 


16 


1845 


31 


1917 


18 


1846 


35 


1915 


17 


1847 


31 


2064 


17 


1848 


33 


2093 


17 


1849 


34 


2327 


18 


1850 


49 


2849 


26 


1851 


56 


2917 


28 


1852 


59 


2848 


38 


1853 


58 


3541 


39 


1854 


57 


3247 


37 


1855 


62 


4191* 


33 



•Of the above 83 were attached to the High School. 

The amount expended for school purposes in the 
Beading School District, for the year ending June 
1, 1855, was $18,974 95— being an rxceas of $1,443 
19 over the receipts. A few months ago male and 
female Night Schools were opened in various parts 
of the city, affording the means of education to a 
very considerable class of young persons, whose bu- 
siness engagements prevent their attendance upon 
the day schools. These schools are largely attend- 
ed, and the probability is that next year their num- 
ber wUl be increased. Under the present efficient 
organizatiop, the various public schools of Beading 
are models of their kind, and reflect the highest 
credit upon the Board of Controllers and Teachers 
who have them in charge, as well as upon the citi- 
zens generally, by whom they are so liberjJly sup- 
ported and maintained. We hope next to have a 
report embracing the Dast history and present con- 
dition of the public scnools throughout the county, 
and believe that such a work would not only prove 
highly interesting, but of great practical benefit in 
advancing the cause of Education in Berks 



TOBX SOHOOU. 

The examinations of the public schools of the 
South Ward in the borough, were held on Thursday 
and Monday last, and were attended by the Direc- 
tors and the County Suj^erintendent. The first 
school examined was that in charge of Mr John 
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Baird ; and the branches upon which the papiis were 
examined were Latin Grammar, English grammar, 
Arithmetic, Algebra, Geography, Philosophy, Bead- 
ing, and Othography. The scholars acquitted them- 
selves very well, and quite creditably to their teach- 
er. This examination occupied the entire morning 
of Thursday. 

In the afternoon the school of Mr. James W. Lat- 
imer was examined in Geography, Grammar, Or- 
thography, and Arithmetic. In both these schools 
the scholars show the influence of careful drilling 
in the various branches, and reflect a high degree of 
credit upon their teacher, and the Board of Direc- 
tors of tne Ward. 

On Friday night a very gratifying exhibition of 
the female schools of Miss H. Townsend, Miss Hays, 
and Miss S. Townsend, was held at Washington Hall. 
As it might have been expected, the Hall was fil- 
led to its utmost capacity ; and the scholars filling 
the large stage, opened the performaDC3 by singing 
in full chorus, the Christmas Carol. The remainder 
of the exercises consisted of dialogues, exercise on 
the maps, songs, &c., and each one performed her 
part in the most satifactory manner. 

The exhibition of Miss Fahs*, Miss Stroman's and 
Miss C raver's female schools, was held in Washing- 
ton Hall, on Saturday evening; and although the 
weather was inclement, the Hall was filled. The 
exercises were of a very interesting character, and 
consisted of songs, dialogues, &c. Everything pas- 
sed off to the^atisfaction of Directors,tTeachers, and 
all interested. — Advocate, 
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CL^ION GOUnTT TEACHEB8' 1K8TITUTJ5. 

Pursuant to a previous notice given by Rev. R. 
W. Orr, County Superintendent, a number of Teach- 
ers and those interested in establishing a Teachers' 
Institute, met for that purpose at the Clarion Aca- 
demy, on Wednesday the 25th of December, and 
organized by calling I>. R. Cbaig, Esq., to the chair 
and appointing R. r. Reyner, Secretary. 

The object of the meeting being stated by the 
President, the different School Districts were called 
to ascertain how far each was represented. 

Prof. Nott being called upon, made some obser- 
vations on the proprietv of introducing vocal music 
into the Common Schools, adding in conclusion 
two or three appropriate songs, executed in his own 
happy style. 

On motion, Dr. J. T. Pritner and David Kirk 
were appointed a committee to invite the citizens 
generally to a meeting to be held at 7 o'clock in the 
evening at the court house. 

On motion, Messrs. Rev. Orr, M'Cauley and 
Boyles, and Messrs. James Speer and Saml. B. Al- 
lison, were appointed a committee to prepare an 
outline of business for to-morrow's session. 

On motion, B. J. Reid, Esq., David Kirk and Jas. 
Craig, were appointed a committee to draft a Con- 
stitution and report to-morrow. 

The meeting then went into a general discussion 
of practical questions, connected with the manage- 
ment of schools and the most improved methods of 
teaching. In this way the remainder of the after- 
noon was very pleasantly and profitably occupied. 

BVENINO SBSSION. 

A very respectable audience assembled in the 
Court House at 7 o'clock, P. M., D. R. Craig in the 
chair, where they had the pleasure of listening to 



very able and interesting addresses upon topics con- 
nected with the objects of the institute, delivered 
by Hon. J. S. McCalmont, Amos Myers, Esq., and 
Rev. John McAuley, to whom the thanks of the 
meeting were deservedly tendered. 

MORNINO SESSION. 

Meeting convened again at the Academy. Mr. 
James Speer in the chair. The Committee on pre- 
paring business reported an outline of proceedings, 
which was adopted. 

The committee to draft a constitution then made 
report of one for the consideration of the meeting, 
which after some amendments was adopted, and is 
as follows : 

CONSTITtJnON. 

AiiT. 1.— The name of the Society shall be the 
" Clarion County Teachers' Institute." 

Art. 2. — The objects of the Institute are the fur- 
therance of the cause of education in our midst, by 
the mutual improvement of Teachers, who are among 
its members ; the investigation and discussion of the 
best methods of conductieg Schools, and imparting 
instruction, and of other subjects necessary to these ; 
and the awakening of an increased interest on the 
part of School Directors and the public generally in 
the welfare of our common schools. 

Art. 3. — The officers of the Institute shall be a 
President, Yice President, Recording Secretary, 
Corresponding Secretary and Treasurer, whose du- 
ties shall be those usually devolving upon those of- 
ficers respectively in other deliberate bodies. 

Art. 4. The Countv Superintendent of Common 
Schools for the time being, shall be ex-officio. Pres- 
ident of the Institute, and the other officers shall be 
elected annually, on the first day of the annual meet- 
ing of the Institute. 

Art. 5. — ^Ten members shall constitute a quorum 
for the transaction of business. 

Art. 6. — By-laws for the government of the In- 
stitute may be adopted by a vote of a majority of 
the members present at any regular meeting ; and 
this Constitution may be amended by a vote of not 
less than two-thirds of the members present at any 
annual meeting. 

Art. 7. — Any practical male teacher may become 
a member by signing this constitution and paying 
to the treasurer a fee of twenty-five cents. Female 
teachers may become members without fee. 

Art. 8. — ^Any other person friendly to the objects 
of the Institute, may, by the payment of a fee of 
fifty cents, become an honorary member and be en- 
titled to all the privileges of membership, except 
only the right of voting. 

The Institute then proceeded to the election of 
officers under the constitution just adopted, to serve 
for the ensuing vear, when the following named gen- 
tlemen were duly elected and installed, viz : 

President— B^y. R. W. Orr, County Superinten- 
dent, and ex-officio President of the Institute Vice 
President — Rev. J. T. Boyles ; Recording Secretary 
— B. J. Reid, Esq. ; Corre^nding Secretcery — Robt. 
Sutton, Esq. ; Ireasurer — Samuel C. Allison. 

On motion, resolved that the next annual meeting 
of the Institute commence at Clarion, on the third 
Tuesday of October next, at 1 o'clock, P. M., and 
continae in session three days. 

On motion, Messrs. L. Guthrie, R. Sutton, 
Esq., and David Kirk were appointed a commit- 
tee of arrangements to provide (or the next annnal 
meeting, and procure suitable lecturers. 

On motion, resolved that the same committee 
make arrangements for a pablic meetang of the In 
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stitute at the coart house, on the Monday evening 
of the ensuing February Court. 

On motion, the order of exercises was then taken 
up, and a verv interesting discussion ensued upon the 
use of the black board, school discipline, the best 
method of imparting instruction, &c., until the hour 
of adjournment arrived, when 

On motion, the Institute adjourned to meet at the 
court house it\ Clarion, on Monday the 4th of Feb- 
ruary next, at 6J o'clock, P. M. 

R. W. Orr, President. 

B. J, Reidf Secretary. 



BSLAWABE CO. TEAGHEB8* niBTITnTE. 

The last session of the Institute for 1855, was held 
at Fulton Hall, Chester, on Thursday, Friday and 
Saturday, the 29th and 30th Nov. and 1st Dec. The 
President, Dr. George Smith, presided. The weath 
er during the whole session, was highly favorable ; 
and the attendance of Teachers and friends of edu- 
cation was much larger than at any former meeting 
of the Institute. 

FIRST day's session. 

The Institute was called to order at 10 o'clock, 
A. M. Mr. Deans, the County Superintendent, 
made some opening remarks on the Public School 
System, and the advantages to be derived from 
Teachers' Institutes. He said the school system was 
still imperfect, in that it made no appropriation for 
the education of teachers. It was, therefore, the 
more gratifying to see so many teachers earnestly 
engaged in endeavoring to remove the consequen- 
ces of this defect, by avaUing themselves of the only 
means that lie in their power for obtaining normal 
instruction, namely, Teachers' Institutes. He said 
they might as well learn there as elsewhere, since it 
is only by a comparison of views that we can im- 
prove in the art and science of teaching. He also 
spoke of the inadequate remuneration which teachers 
commonly receive for their arduous services, and the 
false and illiberal notions which the communty too 
often hold on this subject ; but he was glad to know 
that the profession is begining to be appreciated, 
and the teacher evidently assuming that position in 
it, which the wants of the people and the cause of 
education alike demand. He adverted to the his- 
tory of education in different countries, and the im- 
portance of teachers making themselves, to a cer- 
tain extent, acquainted therewith. In this way many 
of the errors of others may be seen and avoided ; 
while the real improvements they have made, and 
which have stood the test of experience, may be ad- 
opted to any extent the circumstances of each indi- 
vidual case shall render advisable. He said; that it 
was the necessary consequence of the public indif- 
ference to education, that so often gives them very 
poor teachers. They may h&vejust such as theywant 
or are willing to pay for, A bill was sent to a Board 
of Directors, by the teacher they had employed du- 
ring the past year, calling for $20075, for servi- 
vices rendered ** as per contract." The Directors' 
eyes were at last opened ; they saw that the poor 
teacher they had been employing, was too ignorant 
even to arrange $200 and $75 in such a manner as 
to express the proper aggregate. 

Dr. Earnest not being present to take the pari 
assigned him, which hsui been appointed for that 
hour, the Secreretary made a few general introductory 
observations on the subject of Geometry; compar- 
ing the usual and received definitions of a point, 
line, right line, &c., and concluded with a demon- 
stration intended to illustrate, in an accurate man- 



ner, the geometrical idea of these first elements and 
principles. 

Mr. Deans made some observations on orthogra- 
phy and othographical parsing, in which a portion 
of the Institute took part. 

The Institute than adjourned till halLpast one 
o'clock, P. M. 

On the reassembling of the Institute, Mr. J. "W. 
Taintor read an essay on ""What Constitutes a 
Teacher," in which he enumerated and enforced, in 
his own peculiar and emphatic manner, the qualities 
es and accomplishments which the teacher of youth 
should possess and cultivate. 

He was followed by Mr. Deans, on English Gram- 
mar, who gave an outline of his method of teaching 
this science to young pupils. He dwelt particular- 
ly on the formation of the passive verb, which he il- 
lustrated with numerous examples. 

The Rev. Isaac Gray then instructed the Institute 
ty on Mental Arithmetic, giving them a great varie- 
of practical examples, in the solution of which 
several members of the Institute took part. 

On motion, the Institute adjourned till seven 
o'clock in the evening. 

At the reopening of the Institute, in the evening, 
a general discussion took place on the subject of 
School Examinations, in which Messrs. Gray, 8tet- 
son. Deans, and others participated. The Secretary 
offered the following resolutions on the subject, 
which were unanimously adopted : 

Resolved by the Teachers' Institute of Delegare Coxm 

. That we retrard Pnhlir. KTaminafiAna «» i\^^ 



<y. That .we regard Public Examinations in Com- 
mon Schools as highly beneficial to the pupils en- 
gaged in them ; and as having, also, a good effect in 
elevating the standard of education in the commu- 
nity in which they are held. 

Resolved, That we will do all in our power to en- 
courage and uphold such examinations in our conn- 
ty. 

Dr. Hart then delivered a lecture on Natural 
Philosophy, in which he endeavored to sustain the 
proposition, that this science is, in its nature, per- 
fectly suited to the proper training and develope- 
ment of all classes and conditions of the youthful 
mind. He spoke at considerable length on the ad- 
aptation, usefulness, and interesting character of the 
study, when properly taught ; and showed how the 
sports of children are adapted to its easy and per- 
feet illustration. 

On motion, the Institute adjourned till Friday 
morning, at 9 o'clock. 

SECOND day's session. 

The Institute was called to order at 9 o'clock, A. 
M., and the minutes of the previous day read and 
approved. The exercises were commenced by Mr. 
A. M. S. Carpenter, of Rhode Island, who instruc- 
ted the Institute on the elementary sounds of our 
language. The teachers present were arranged in 
classes, and practiced under his direction the sound- 
ing of the vocals f sub-vocals, and aspirates. He ur- 
ged the importance of pupils practicing these ele- 
mentary sounds, until they become thoroughly ac- 
quaintd with them, contending that no one can per- 
fectly enunciate our language without such know- 
ledge. 

Bishop Potter being present, was invited to ad- 
dress the Institute on the subject of education. He 
kindly complied, in an address of great brilliancy 
and power. The Secretary deeply regrets that his 
rough notes will enable him to give but a very im- 
perfect sketch of the Bishop's remarks. 
I He commenced by expressing his pleasure at $ee. 
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ing so large a namber of teachers present. He had 
come only to listen, but, regarding it as a privilege 
to meet teachers assembled for so laudable an ob- 
ject as that they had in view, he would say a few 
words to them as an old teacher. Some, perhaps, 
had had more experience in teaching than ne ; but 
as, in the words of Lord Coke, ** we all owe a debt 
of grutitnde to our profession," he might still con- 
sider his as not yet fully discharged. 

He thought it a great privilege for teachers thus 
to meet together. In this way a great stock is ac- 
cumulated from theexperienceof many, which would 
prove of great value in the school room. As he had 
listened to their proceedings his mind had been car- 
ried back to the days of his pupilaee, when he had 
to rise at five o'clock and thread his way through 
all sorts of weather, to the distant log school house. 
The teachers of that day were very different from 
most of those of the present. They were employed 
only for the winter, and generally from among such 
as happened to come along in the fall seeking such 
employment. They were for the most part entire 
strangers to their employers and to their business. 
He still remembered some of them with gratitude, 
but none of them seemed to be sensible of the high 
and responsible character of their office. 

Though he had not taught for more than twenty 
▼ears, he thought he could return to-morrow to the 
business of teaching, and with renewed pleasure and 
profit. He was sensible of having made many er- 
rors which he might now correct. In the first place 
he would set before himself the <rti«tV/ea of edueaiicn, 
and this he would always endeavor to act upon. By 
the true idea of education he did not mean simply 
a knowledge of books, nor the acquisition of a cer- 
tain amount of information, nor mere mental deci- 
pline, nor acquired talent of any kind, but the forma- 
motion of character. He would take the place of the 
parent to his pupils, and prepare them to go into 
the dusty arena of life, generous, self-sacrificing, 
whole-sonled members of society, and as such to bat- 
tle manfully for justice and for truth. No one is en- 
lightened without this moral training, which is foun- 
ded upon conscientiousness, and which alone con- 
stitutes true wisdom. There is no other part of 
a teacher's duty so important as this inculcation of 
& true chararter, requiring, as it does, all the influen- 
ees he can bring to bear for that purpose. Many of the 
influences within the school room are unfriendly to 
the formation of such a character. We are capa- 
ble of being actuated by motives too low and sor- 
did, the fear of offending this or that patron, or by 
pecuniary or other like considerations. Pupils are 
told that thev may become Presidents or Stephen 
Girards, or the gaudy picture of ambition in some 
form, is constantly kept before their view, and thus 
the American mind, so easily wrought upon by re- 
publican sentiments, is constituted. But these are 
not the motives best calculated to benefit the pupil; 
they should therefore be kept in the back ground, 
and those nobler sentiments appealed to which will 
make an honest, intelligent, (iod-fearing advocate 
of truth. George Washington was so educated, and 
when he returned, Cincinnatus like, to his farm, he 
was a greater man than he was among the triumphs 
of Torktown and Brandywine. The pupil should be 
taught this conauest of himself. He should have 
the principles of true morality inculcated in every 
lesson that he is taught. The lesson that most re- 
ceive is not, that ** it is more blessed to give than to 
receive," but, to use a homely though suggestive 
expression, it is to obtain ** by hook or by crook/' 



as much as we possibly can. And thi» is what the 
world calls success, — ^the highest ambition, the mil- 
lions which avarice may require. Let us teach our 
pnpils what true success is: — not the getting of 
wealth, but how to use it, and a conscious recititude 
of principle and of purpose, which will enable them 
at last to tell over with manly pride, how every 
dollar has been appropriated. 

I would keep before me in all my teachings by ex- 
ample and by precept, this great end, namely to pene- 
trate, to mould, to possess the motives of the child« 
to live for God and for humanity. This is not to be 
done by preaching, but by practice ; nor can it be 
accomplished to any great extent from the pulpit. 
It is in childhood when the mind is plastic that it 
can be so shaped and possessed. And at this time 
it will be moulded andj>osses8ed either by this or the 
contrary character. Teachers, therefore, need to be 
ever true to their calling, to the hiffh responsibility 
of their office. The child knows whether the teach- 
er is a true man or a true woman, for he can discov- 
er it in his conduct more readily than in his precepts. 
If it be false or assumed, the licing example is at 
once detected. We should remember that life-lies 
are the most pernicious, nay, the most pestiferous 
of any — they are essentially hollow, false, destroying. 
The teacher, therefore, has the power of fashionisff 
the mind of his pnpils, and if he be not sound ef 
heart, will sow in it the most pernicious seed. 

The teacher should discriminate clearly between 
mere knowledge and true education. The latter 
onlv will make him a true member of society. It 
will give him habits and tastes more important, more 
conducive to his usefulness and happiness than any 
amount of mere knowledge. 

The Bishop thought studies were multiplied too 
much in our schools. His boys were not satisfied 
with the studv of the common branches — they must 
pursue something " higher" — Physiology, Astromo- 
my, &c. There is no greater sham than this, of en- 
gaging young minds in such studies. It has the al- 
most certain effect of preventing clearness and co- 
herence of ideas, by converting the mind into a mere 
lumber-room. Pupils should be so educated that 
they can bring their minds to beer on any subject. 
They should be so drilled that thev can master their 
intellects rather than their instruction ; and then with 
clear heads and hearts they can apply their powers 
to any subject. The thousands of facts in science 
had better remain in the encyclopedia, where they 
properly belong, then be mixed up without order in 
the mind of the pupil. 

The speaker said he had always had his mind too 
much divided in teaching ; had thought too much of 
other things. The great maxim in teaching, to in- 
sure success, is, to " go at it with a will." The af- 
fections also, as well as the energies, should be en- 
listed in the work. Finally, what is done, should be 
done well. 

The business in which the teacher is engaged, 
is a noble one. By devoting himself exclusively to 
his calling, he cultivates practical force, which eua- 
ables him to carry opposition Tar from him. The 
true teacher is of this character. He does not make 
the business a mere stepping stone to something 
else. He gives himself body and soul to his profes* 
sion. 

The teacher should be enthusiastic and should in- 
fuse his enthusiasm into his pupils. He may, if he 
chooses, make himself a Dr. IBusby, who, we are told, 
was considered by his pupils the greatest man in the 
Kingdom. The King upon entering his school room 
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was expected to take off his hat, the pupils regard- 
injt the Doctor as even greater than his majesty. 

Teachers should appeal to the imagination, and 
lay hold of the affections of their pnpils more than 
they do. This was a characteristic of the teaching 
of the greatest of instructors, Christ, whose fblici- 
tons style and marvelous skill of adaptation, have 
never been equalled. Look at his sermon on the 
Mount. There we see no cold generalizations, nor 
dead and meaningless ideals, but parables of direct 
and Marching application. The ** except ye repent,*' 
would not have tne thrilling effect which those par* 
ables hfld. 

The effect upon the mind vesulting from a want 
of a suitable education, is well seen in the evening 
schools of our great metropolis. There beggars and 
outcasts of almost every description, may be seen 
eagerly striving for some knowledge of arithmetic ; 
and this seems to be their onlv ambitiqn. To learn 
to reckon, that they may make money, and cheat 
more successfully, is all they appear to want. To 
add and subtract, obtain some knowledge of casting 
interest, and perhaps of computing percentage, is 
their ultima tkule. 

This is not the education that possesses the whole 
being, imparting moral sensibility and greater capa- 
bilities fsr usefmness. We must appeal to the affec- 
tions to enlighten the understanaing. We should 
depend less upon books, and more upon ourselves, 
in calling out the spiritual principle of the pupiL 
It was a maxim with me, never to bring a book into 
the recitation room. I do not remember ever open- 
ing a book before my pupils, (except in algebra, for 
the purpose of finding problems for them to solve) 
during the twenty years of my experience in teach- 
ing. There are very great advantages in being thor- 
oughly versed in the various branches we endeavor 
to teach. By mastering the whole subject, it is easy 
to vary the mode of presenting it, and thus awaken 
new interest on the part of the scholar. I cannot 
look with complaisance on those teachers who, with 
a book of questions in their hands, ask and answer 
t>hem like so many machines. They remind me of 
Jack's ** cast iron parsons," and are probably jvst 
as intelligent. Gutta Percha would make as good 
a teacher as one of this character. We should knock 
these props oat from under us, and depend more 
upon oar^elves. Suppose all books were buroed up^ 
and scholars were to ask their teachers the same 
questions they had given to them during the week, 
how many think you, would be found to surpass their 
pupils ? 

The Bishop was followed by Mr. Burns, of Phila- 
delphia, wlio illustrated the Pantographic method 
of education, by means of a large portfolio of pic- 
tures and plates, which he had prepared for carry- 
ing out his system of instruction. The great prin- 
ciple which the.'te were designed to enforce, is that 
or reprHsc-ntiiig to the eye, as far as may be possible, 
the i'/to.'i to be taught. He took the position that 
the morit proper method of storing the mind with 
useful knowledge, is the one best calculated to dis- 
cipline it. 

The Institute then adjourned till half-past one 
o'clock, r. M. 

On the re-assembling of the Institute, the Secre- 
tary dunitmstrated several of the more importaiit 
proposititinH in elementary geometry. He gave a 
tt«w ficmt miration of the Pythagorian theorem, from 
which several distinct propositioos in £ucUd may 
be readily derived as coroHeries, particularly those 
•Mbiing to the proportionality of uBithtf tnangleBr 



and of the similar figures described on their homolo- 
gous sides. 

Mr. Deans exhibited a class in Grammar under hii 
instruction, that had made great proficiency in the 
science, for pupils of their age. They conjuga- 
ted an irregular verb given them by the President, 
through all its moods and tenses, with great readi- 
ness and accuracy. 

The Rev. Mr. Gray, on Mental Arithmetic, pro- 
pounded numerous examples to be solved by the 
members, and illustrated their solution, much to the 
satisfaction of the Institute. He also explained, by 
means of the blocks, the rationale of the usual mode 
of extracting the cube root. 

Mr. Perkins, on Physical Geography, described 
the general features of the two Continents, and also 
of the ocean and atmosphere. He showed how the 
progress of civilization is dependent, to a very con- 
siderable extent, upon peculiarities in the climate, 
form, location, arrangement, and other physical 
characters of different portions of the world. He 
exhibited a diagram representing a section of the 
ocean ; also one illustrating the oceanic currents. 

Dr. Charles J. Morton, of Chester, offered the 
following resolution which ¥ras unanimously adop^ 
ted : — 

Resolved, That a Committee be appointed to re- 
port to the next session of the Institute, the names 
of those Districts, and of their Directors, who have so 
justly and liberally made do abatement in the teach- 
ers' wages during their attendance at the sessions of 
this Institute. 

The Chair appoimted Dr. C. J. Morton, Jease Hall 
and Josi^ph P. Maris, said Committee. 

The Institute then adjourned till six and a half 
o'clock in the evening. 

On the reconvention of the Institute, the exercises 
were commenced, and afterwards enlivened by the 
execution of some choice musical compositions, by a 
choir of ladies and gentlemen of Chester, who kindly 
volunteered for that purpose. 

A spirited discussion ensued on the question of 
prizes and rewards in schools, in which Messrs.* 
Smith, Deans, Stetson, Carpenter and others parti- 
cipated. 

Rev. Isaac Gray delivered a lecture on Astrono- 
my, of a highly interesting and instructive character. 
He described the real and apparent motions of the 
heavenly bodies, explained at some length the cal- 
endar, referred to the ennobling character of the sci- 
ence, and closed with a beautiful and eloquent per- 
oration on the extent and grandeur of the universe. 

Mr. Carpenter delivered an amusing declamation^ 
after which the Institute adjourned till Saturday at 
nine o'clock, A. M . 

THIRD day's SBSSION. 

The minutes of Friday were read and approved. 

On calling the roll, the following teachers of the 
county answered to their names : — 

Bethuel B. Thompson, Miles T. Frame, Thomas 
Speakman, James Riddle, Priscilla Williams, Mary 
Wright, Caroline Bovee, John McCay^ Albin Wil- 
liams, John Hibbard, J. M. Yanartsdalen, H, P. 
Pratt, Maria W. Darnal, George M. Alsop, 0. P. 
Hart, Isaac T. Coates, Charles D. M. Broorofaall, 
Nathan Stetson, W. C. James, Francis E. Lodge, 
William Worrail, MaryS. Parker, Eugene T. Haines, 
Benjamin H. Tomlinson, Isaac Harvey, Lewis W. 
Felton, Annie E. Coates, Sarah T. Brown, George 
Yamall, Palmer Garfield, C. W, Dema, Mair Leon- 
ard, John Sellers, William Webster, H. B. Tavlor, 
Kate Taylor, J. W.Taintor, Susan B. Thoau«» Blis- 
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abeth Sharp. Martha A< Smith, Rebecca Huston, 
Charles A. Taylor, tVilliam Forward, Franklin Iz- 
sard, John Blakeley^ J. Yanartsdalen, William B. 
McIWain, Miss fiebecca Boyd, 0. F. Ballard. C. 
Morris, Jesse Hall, Jacob Boon^ William Taylor, 
Joseph Shoeroakerf George Fairlamb. 

The Secretary offered the following resolutions, 
which were unanimously adopted : — 

Ruototd, That the Teachers' Institute of Dela- 
' ware county entertain a high sense of the courtesy 
and liberality of the citizens of Chester, who hare 
so cheerfully and amply provided for the accommo- 
dation and entertainment of the teachers from a dis- 
tance, present at this session ; and that it is with 
great satisfaction, we bear this public testimony to 
their kindness and hospitality. 

Resolved^ That the thanks of the Institute are due 
to John Larkin, Jr., Esq., for the gratuitous use of 
Fulton Hall, during the present session. 

Resolved, That a vote of thanks be, and the same 
is hereby tendered to Bishop Potter, Mr. Perkins, 
Mr. Carpenter, of Bhode Island, Mr. Bums, of 
Philadelphia, and all others from abroad, who have 
already instructed, and who may hereafter during 
the present session, lecture before and instruct the 
Institute. 

The following members were elected officers of the 
Institute for the ensuing year : 
Pr€nderU--Rer, Isiac Gray. 
Vice Preddents^HaXhvi Stetson, 0. F. Bullard, 
E. T. Haines. 
Secretaries — Dr. C. P. Hart, Albin Williams. 
IVeaawrer — Palmer Garfield. 
Mr. Deans on Algebra, explained some of the 
fundamental rules in that science, particularly the 
one relating to the multiplication of binomial quan- 
tities. 

On motion of Rev Mr. Gray, it was 
Resolved^ That a committee be appointed to re- 
port at the next session of the Institute, on the best 
manner of conducting Teachers' Institutes, and on 
the best plan of raising means for supplying them- 
selves with able instructors from abroad. 

The Chair appointed Be v. Isaac Gray, Dr. C. J. 
Morton and John McCay said committee. 

Dr'Hart on Geometry, demonstrated ten new 
propositions relating to certain oblique-angled tri- 
angles, whereby, if two sides and the included angle 
be given, the other side ma^ be found without the 
aid of trigonometry. The first two he had demon- 
strated at the previous session of the Institute ; the 
other eight he has discovered since. 

The following enunciation will answer for all, by 
making the proper substitutions as below : 
Prop. B, — Theorem, 
In every triangle having an angle of 60^, the 
square of the side subtending said angle, is equal to 
the sum of the squares of the other two sides of the 
triangle, minus the rectangle of those side^. 
SubfUhOe in the above as foUtnos : 
Prop. B., 120°, p/w. 

Prop. C, 30©, minus 3^ (=1.73205+) times. 
Prop. D., IbO^.plus 3J times. 

Prop. E., 15^, minus (2+3^)i (=1.93185+) times. 

Prop. P., 1650,>?/ii# (2+3«)J times. 

Prop. G.,450 minus 2J (=1.-41421+) times. 

Prop. H., 1850,pfta 2 J times. 

Prop. L, 750, minus (2-^*)J (=.517638+) times. 

Prop. J., I0b^,plus (2— 3*) J times. 
On motion, the Institute adjourned till half past 
one o'clock, P. M. 



In the afternoon, Prof. Howard, of the Philadel- 
phia Hiffh School, delivered a very interesting lec^ 
ture on History* which, on motion, was unaaimousiy 
requested for publication. 

Mr. Carpenter followed on Beading, illustrating 
the principles of emphasis* inflection and modnla* 
tion, by a large number of examples which he read 
before the Institute. 

Dr. Hotchkin offered the following resolution« 
which was unanimously adopted : 

Resolved, That the Secretary be requested to 
present to Mr. Hodgson the cordial thanks of this 
Association for his offor of a column of his paper for 
the use of the Teachers and friends of education of 
this county^ and inform him that we will avail oar* 
selyes of his liberal offer. 

Resolved, That the Association will appoint an 
editor, through whom proper communications shall 
be sent to the paper. 

The Chair appointed Mr. Deans to the office ere* 
ated by the last resolution. 

[The Secretary deems it due to Mr. Walter, to 
state, that the above resolutions, and the action taken 
upon them, were not intended, in any wise, to reflect 
upon him, or his valuable paper. They can only be 
regarded as a courteous reply to the liberal offer of 
Mr. Hodgson. Any other construction than this 
would do violence to the spirit in which the resolu^ 
tions were passed.] 

On motion, the following question was adopted 
for discussion at the next meeting of the Institute. 
Should the Teachers be admitted to the practice 
of their profession, in the same manner as the mem* 
bers of other learned professions are admitted to 
theirs — ^1. e,, by a diploma from a Colleffe or Associ*^ 
ation of members of the profession, and only such as 
are so admitted, be recognized by law as Teachers T 
On motion, it was unanimously resolved to hold 
the next session of the Institute at Fulton HaU, 
Chester. 

Mr. Deans made some appropriate remarks on 
the auspicious close of the session ; and after wishing 
the members a safe return to their homes, the Insti« 
tute adjourned sine die. 

C. P. Hart, Secretary. 



LEBAVOV COUVTT TEACHERS' COKVEHTIOV. 

Pursuant to notice previously given, notwithstand- 
ing the unfavorableness of the weather, quite a num- 
ber of the Common School Teachers of Lebanon 
county assembled in County Convention, at the Court 
House in the Borough ofLebanon, on Saturday, the 
15th Dec, at 10 A. M. 

After some very appropriate remarks by Mr. J. 
H. Kluge, the County Superintendent, in which he 
stated his object for calling a Convention of the 
Teachers of Lebanon county, the meeting was or- 
ganized by appointing the following ofUcetB pro tern.: 
J. H. Kluge, President ; J. M. Titzel, Vice Presi- 
dent ; Messrs. Henry Houck, S. T. McAdam and 
Isaac Sanderson Secretaries. 

On motion, a Committe consisting of seven mem- 
bers, wA appointed to report permanent officers for 
this Convention. 

On motion, a Committee was also appointed to ro» 
port an order of business for the Afternoon Session. 

On motion, the Convention adjourned to meet at 
1^ o'clock, P. M. 

AFTBSMOON SI8SI0N. 

At the appointed time the Convention met again, 
and was opened by reading the minutes of the Morning 
Session, which were approved. 

The Committee appointed to report permanent of* 
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ficers for the GoDveDtion, reported the following, 
viz: 

J. H. Kluok, President. 

Samuel Harrison, Vice President. 

Hknry Houcc and W. G Ward, Secretaries. 

The Committee appointed to report an order of 
business for the Afternoon Session, reported the fol- 
lowing : 

1st. An Addres? prepared by one of the Teachers 
at the reqaest of the County Superintendent. 

2nd. Miscellaneous Business. 

3d. Appointment of Committees. 

An Address was then delivered by Mr. J. M. Tir- 
ZEL, on the necessity of higher education in our Com- 
mon Schools. 

On motion, it was resolved that this Convention 
form itself into a permanent County Teachers' Asso- 
ciation. 

On motion, it was resolved that the officers of this 
As86ciation shall consist of a President, Vice Presi- 
dent, a Recording Seci'etary, a Corresponding Sec- 
retary, and a Finance Committee of three members. 

It was then moved that the officers for the Associ- 
ation be elected viva voce, which motion was unani- 
mously adopted, and the following officers elected : 

J. H. Eluge, President. 

BAinnBL Harrison, Vice President. 

D. J. Seltzer, Recording Secretary ; Henry Houck 
Corresponding ^Seccetary, and Messrs.' F. Phillips, 
S. T. McAdam and Daniel Balsbaugh, the Finance 
Committee. j 

It was moved that the President appoint a Com- ! 
mittee of three members from each District in the | 
County, who shall attend to the organization of| 
Teachers^ Associations in their respective districts, \ 
which was carried. | 

The President then appointed the following Com- 1 
mittees : i 

L^xman Borough — J. M. Titzel, Sam'l McAdam, j 
D. J. Seltzer. | 

North Lebanon Borough — Henry Houck, J. A. Ro- ! 
dearmel, George Gingrich. 

North Lebanon District — Ephraim Light, Henry | 
Kreider, J. D. Adam German. i 

South Lebanon — Henry J. Forney, William B. ! 
Liffbt, Samuel Geib. j 

North ^nnvt//tf— Daniel Balsbach, Samuel H. Har- 1 
per, Uriah G. Stetnmeiz. 

South iinninZ^e— Joseph B. Heniy,*£phraim Borg- 
gner, Adam Imboden. 

Lmdrnderry^A. P. Seltzer, J. T. Nitrauer, Cal- 
vin Clendenin. 

East Hemover^ThomM P. Miller, J. W. Harper, 
C. D. Zehriog. 

Union — John Moore, Luther 0. Stein, Wm. Gmm- 
bine. 

Sw€Uara — Isaac Sanderson, Cyrus P. Miller, An- 
drew Lauaer. 

Bethel^Frwrnwi Groes, George Ryan, Benneville 
Price. 

Jackson — Peter Witmer, Isaac S. Moyer, Isaac 
Walborn. 

itft^/craeib— Israel Garrett, David M. Person, 
Levi M. Leiwig. 

-ffci</€/&«r^— William M. Missemer, C. E. Hoff- 
man, F. S. Goshert. 

Cbmtooff— Franklin Phillips, Franklin J. Wit- 
mer, Christian Bucher. 

Cold SpHng—TohiM K. Bender. 

On motion, the President appointed Messrs. F. 
Phillips, S. T. McAdam, Daniel Balsbaugh, Cyrus 
Boger and Jacob Nitrauer, a Committee to draft a 



Constitution and By-Laws for the Association, and 
to report at the next meeting. 

On motion, it was resolved that the proceedings 
of this Convention be published in the Singlish pa- 
pers of Lebanon, and in the Penna. School Journal. 
On motion, the Convention adjourned to meet 
again on the third Saturday of February, 1856, at 10 
o'clock, A. M. 

Henry Houck, 
W. G. Ward, 
Secretaries. 

COLXnailL CO.-^BLOOXSBUEG DI8TBICT. 

[We cut the following proceedings from the ** Star 
of the North," and commend them to attention. It is 
not known what was the difficulty which led to the pro- 
posed resignation of the Board of Directors ; but the 
result is creditable to all parties — people and Direc- 
tors. We have never known efficient, improving 
Boards of Directors fail to receive the support of the 
majority of the community in which they gratuitously 
bestow their time and their labor ; and it is time that 
Directors and Teachers should know that they possess 
this support. — Ed,] 

In pursuance of a call from the School Directors 
of Bloom township, the citizens of the district met 
at the Court House in Bloomsburg, on Wednesday 
evening, December 12th. The meeting was organ- 
ized by electing Thomas J. Morris, Esq., President, 
and Daniel Lee and Robert C. Fruit, Secretaries. 

John G. Freeze, Esq., on behalf of the Board of 
School Directors, stated that they had called the 
public together for the purpose of resigning their 
office. The Board had endeavofBd by all means in 
its power to establish good schools for the correct 
education of every mac's child, and to maintain 
proper order, discipline and decorum in these schools. 
The Directors freely contributed their time and at- 
tention to the care and management of the schools, 
and had used their best judgment in the decision of 
the raoy matters connected with the interests of 
parents, teachers and scholars. If they were to be 
maligned for their service, they desired that the peo- 

Ele would now select six other men, and into their 
ands the present Board would surrender its trust 
and office. 

Mr. £. Armstrong moved that the present Board 
of Directors be continued. 

Mr. Wm. McKelvy desired to amend, that a com- 
mitttee of investigation be appointed to report all 
the facts of the difficulty which had given occasion 
for calling the present meeting. He urged the 
amendment with some earnest remarks. 

Mr. Freeze desired to explain that by the law and 
the practice of the Common School system, the 
Board of Directors was the body before and by whom 
such an investigation as was proposed could alone be 
made. That investigation the Board had made fully 
and thoroughlv, and had then passed resolutions 
whieh he read, strongly sustaining the teachers 
against whom complaint had been made, for alleged 
severe punishment. He desired it to be understood 
by all, that if the resignation now tendered was not 
accep ted, the schools would all be continued by the 
"sitme teachers and in the same manner as hereto- 
fore ; and that the Directors would use all their au- 
thoritv to maintain proper discipline and order in 

ths schools.*' Jiaitized bv V^jiJO 

Some further remar&s were made by Messrs. Mc- 
Kelvy and Freeze. 
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Bey. D. J. Waller proposed to amend the form 
of the resolution offei*ed by Mr. Armstrong, by mo- 
ving that the resignation of the Directors be not ac- 
cepted. He remarked that every act of pablic ofiS- 
cers coald not be immediately passed upon by an in- 
quisition of the people. These Directors, like all 
officers, were presumed to be chosen because of their 
fitness for the office, and were elected for specified 
and fixed terms. If in that time they were guilty of 
any misdemeanor or malicious and wilful wrong, 
there was a remedy in the courts of the land. This 
meeting could not properly here discuss and decide 
any difficulty or action from which the call for it 
sprung ; but whatever difference of opinion there 
might be as to severity or propriety or correction, 
no such desperate case was presented as could justi- 
fy an entire revolution, and the immediate deposi- 
tion of the Directors. Such action here would cre- 
ate anarchy and riotousnessin the schools, and con- 
fusion and embarrassment in any new Board of Di- 
rectors who could be induced to undertake their 
management. 

The resolution as amended by Mr. Waller, was 
then then put to vote and adopted unanimously. 

Mr. Freeze then announced that the Directors 
would feel constrained to continue in office, and jus- 
tified to use their authority to make the schools 
what they ought to be. 

John M. Chamberlin, one of the Directors, re- 
marked that it would enconrage both teachers and 
scholars if parents would sometimes visit the schools, 
and thus manifest an interest in the raccess and 
progress of their children. 

B. W. Weaver called the attention of the meet- 
ing to a necessai]y provision for school discipline, in 
reference to which he had found some misunder- 
standing which needed correction. The Directors 
alone have authority to expel a scholar, and that on- 
ly after evidence that he is incorrigible — depraved 
and bad beyond correction or reform. This a scho- 
lar might be, either by evincing a brutal physical 
power, an ungovernable passion, or an unconquera- 
ble temper. As the malice and mischief incident 
to these would corrupt and annoy a whole school, 
such scholar must be removed. But the effort at 
correction must Jirst be made, and this is the teach- 
er's duty. The authority of the parent is delegated 
to him for that purpose, both by reason and law. — 
And if now any persons complain of too severe pun- 
ishment, and say ** why did you not turn the scholar 
out it he offended ;" these and many more would 
say, **why did you not do your duty and first correct 
him T" if the teacher or directors would dismiss every 
scholar w lo did wrong. Besides, the latter course 
would^ nearly empty every i^chool. The law in this re- 
spect wtis in consonancewith sound ruason. But if 
Directors discharge a scholar from school before an 
attempt is made to correct such pupil — before he is 
proved incorrigible — they would be guilty of a misde- 
meanor in office and subject to removal. 

On motion the meeting adJ4)urued. 



LUZBBNS 00. TBAOSERS nr8TIT0TE AT HAZUTOV. 

Pursuant to a call made by J. L. Bichardson. 
County Buperinter.dent of Luzerne. tliH teachers of 
Butler, Black Cre»'k, Sugarrnaf and llazleton, met 
at the Hull of the Public School on Pritlay, Decem- 
ber 7th, and were called to order by Mr. Bichardson, 
who briffly staled the object of the Institute. On 
motion 

Wm. Kisnkr, Esq., was oppointt'd i-hairman, and 
Bev. H. S. Mendenhall, ISecretury. Prayer was 



then offered by Bev. A. J. Armstrong. Messrs. 
Marcy, Briggs, Whitney and Shaw, were appoint- 
ed a committee on resolutions. Bichardson, Lang* 
don and Barnes were appointed a committee to re- 
port topics for discussion at the opening of each ses- 
sion of the Institute. Mr. Marcy's Juvenile choir 
then sung the *' Teetotalers are coming." Morning 
Session tnen adjourned to 1^ o'clock r . M. 

▲FTBBNOOM SESSION. 

The committee on topics for discussion report ; 
The best mode of teaching Orthography and English 
Grammar. 

Mr. Bichardson said he would teach Orthography 
by requiring the whole school to annalyze words 
from the black-board. He would give out those 
words the preceding day. Others would not have 
the exercises so general, but nearly all agree that 
they would teach that branch by the use of the 
black-board. 

They next took up English Grammar. Mr. Bich- 
ardson would have advanced scholars, in connection 
with parsing and the recitation of rales, write short 
compositions upon the board for the class to correct. 
Others made excellent remarks upon the subject of 
teaching that branch, and stated that the great ob- 
stacle in the way of success was the want of proper 
text books upon the science of English Grammar. 

Geography was then briefly considered. Map 
drawing in connection with the common modee was 
geierall/ "ecommended. The session closed with a 
few brief remarks upon the happy effects of vocal 
music. It was highly recommended in all our schools. 

BVENINO SB88I0N. 

opened with singing 

*' Come let us join our cheerful songs." 

The County Superintendent then made some very 
appropriate remarks to parents, in relation to their 
duties to their schools. He said that parents should 
see that their children are constant and punctual in 
their attendance. Parents should frequently visit 
their schools for the purpose of encouraging both 
teacher and scholars. 

Mr. A. Marcy then addressed the audience in a 
very interesting and impressive manner, upon the 
duties and responsibilities of the teacher. He said 
the teacher should enter upon the dnties of his pro- 
fession with his whole soul in his work. He shonld 
study to acquaint himself with the best modes of im 
parting instruction, and invariably adopt soch modes 
in his school. He glanced at the defective modes 
yet too prevalent, and urged teachers to be right, 
and then their schools womd generally be right also. 

T. S. Briggs made some excellent remacks upon the 
importance of good reading. He considerod it se- 
cond to no other educational acquirement in o«r 
schools. 

Mr. Langdon, teacher from Carbon county, spoke 
of the evils of using text books out of date. 

After singing by the Juvenile choir, the evening 
session closed with prayer by tbe Bev. G. A. John- 
son. 

XOBNINO SESSION, 2d DAT. 

Topics introduced by the committee were reading, 
teaching the alphabet, writing, &c. Each topic eli- 
cited an interesting and profitable discussion in 
which Messrs. Marcy, Bichardson> Porter, Barnes, 
Shaw, Briggs, and others engaged. 

School government was then taken up. Mr. Bich- 
ardson would, 1st, cultivate a wholesome moral sen- 
timent in school, 2d, a love of study. This he had 
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generally fonnd sufficientto secure good ffoverDment. 
Mr. Langdon would ue.ver whip in Bchooi, bat would 
dismias refractory scholars. Mr. Shaw made some 
touching remarks against the practice of expelling 
scholars from school. He believed the tendency 
would be, in too many instances, to urge them on from 
bad to worse, until the vortex of ruin would over- 
take them. He had himself been saved by a kind 
friend who took him bv the hand, and he believed 
that teachers ought to hold on to their bad scholars 
and save them if possible. Mr. Brig^s made some 
very just remarks on the importance of studying the 
di£^rent characteristics and dispositions of scholars, 
in order to know better how to inflict punishment. 
He would use the rod as a last resort. Mr. Marcy 
aaid that the object of punishment is reformatory. — 
lie said that teachers must secure the love of their 
scholars by first loving them. Adjourned to after- 
noon. 

AFTBRNOOK SESSION. 

The Session opened by an exercise in reading in 
which most of the teachers engaged. They were 
also exercised on grammar and arithmetic. 

EVENINO SBSSIOW. 

Mr. Marcy, chairman of the committee on resolu- 
1 >ns, reported the following, which, after discussion 
by Rev. A. J. Armstrong, Rev. H. S. Mendenhall, 
Marcy, Briggs, Porter, Richardson, and others, were 
unanimously adopted. 

The committee on resolutions for to-day's sesssion 
respectfully submit the following : 

Refdved^ Inasmuch as we deem a fVequent exer- 
cise in composition of indispensable importance 
to teachers generally, and especially to the junior 
class ; and as we believe that a frequent intercnange 
of views among them, upon educational topics would 
tend greatly to promote the best interests of the 
cause throughout the county ; Therefore, Radvedy 
That we make a proposition through our County Su- 
perintendent, to the Editors of the " Record of the 
Times '' published at Wilkesbarre, to appropriate a 
^pace in the columns of their valuable tJournal, to 
the use of the teachers of Luzerne county, and fur- 
ther, that we earnestly recommend, incase this pro- 
position shall be received, that all the teachers of 
the county become subscribers for, and occasional 
contributors to the columns of that paper. 

Resolved, That we strongly recommend the estab- 
lishment of Teachers* Associations in every district 
in the county, to be held monthly or semi-monthly, 
as may best suit the convenience of the particular 
locality ; and also, that we cordially invite all the 
teachers of every district in the county, to meet with 
u8, at the call of our Countv i^irperintendent, some 
time during the Spring of 1856, at some central point 
in the county, for the purpose of organizing a County 
** Teacher's Association " 

Reaolvedf Believing black-boards to be of great 
service in the ^rt of teaching, and feeling as we do, 
the very vreat importance of the adoption in all our 
public schools, of every improvement in the art ; 
therefore Resolved^ that we recommend its use in all 
the districts of the county, as being one of the best 
means of promoting and facilitating the acquisition 
of an Education. 

Resolved, That the salary of the Superintendent 
of common schools of Luzerne county, as at present 
fixed, is insufiicient, and inasmuch as it would be un- 
reasonable on the part of the people to expect him 
to bestow that attention npon all tne dlBtricts which 
the law seems to contemplate, for the small remu- 



neration which he now receives for his invaluable 
services : Therefore Resolved, that we recommend 
to the Directors an increase of his salary as soon as 
practicable, to a sum not less than one thousand dol- 
lars per annum. 

Resolved, That the Teachers from abroad tender 
to the citizens of Hazleton, their warmest gratitude 
for the extreme kindness and hospitality with which 
they have been entertained, during the sessions of 
this Association. 

Resolved, That the interest of this institute has 
exceeded our most sanguine expectations, that we 
have been mutually benefitted, and feel that it has 
been good for us that wc have been here; and further, 
that we are resolved to carry home with us, and into 
our school rooms, a new and increased animation and 
zeal, in the great work in which we are engaged. 

Jiesolved, That we recommend to teachers gener- 
ally, the works of Pago and Northend, on the theo- 
ry and practice of teaching, as aids of their calling, 
and that they obtain and read regularly the Pennsyl- 
vania Scfiool Journal. 

Resolved, That we request the " Record of the 
Times," and other papers friendly to the cause, to 
publish the minutes or this Convention and also the 
address of Mr. Marcy. 

Resolved, That we return our warmest thanks to 
the juvenile choir for the excellent singiog with which 
they have entertained us. 

Amendment to resolution 4th : We also recom- 
mend the introduction and use of globes and outline 
maps, and a uniformity of text books in all our schools. 

In submitting the minutes and resolutions of this 
association to the public, it is proper to say that no 
allusion contained in the minutes themselves, no' ex- 
pression embodied in the resolutions, is sufficiently 
strong to convey even a proximate, not to say an 
adequate, idea of tjie intetis^. interest whieh charac- 
terized the sessions, and of the sweet and subduing 
cbristiaif spirit, which seemed to pervade the whole 
mass of teachers, parents and others in attendance. 
On Saturday especially, between the hours of 11 and 
12 A. M., while the subject of school discipline was 
under consideration, the tone of interest seemed to 
have reached its culminating point, and being atten- 
ded with a solemity of feeling, such as is rarely wit- 
nessed except in the assemblies of Christian people, 
its effects must continue to be felt for good upon pa- 
rents for many years to come, and upon their chil- 
dren " even to the third and fourth generation." 

William Kisnkr, Chairman. 
H, S. Mendenhall, Secretary, 



CENTRE CO. TEACHEfiS* IK8T1TUT& 

In response to a call of the County Superinten- 
dent, Rev. Wm. J. Gibson, a large number of the 
Teachers of Centre County convened in the Presby- 
terian Church at Bellefonte. on Wednesday, Jan. 
2nd, 1856, for the purpose of holding a Teaclicrs' In- 
stitute. 

In the absence of the President and Secretary, 
the Superintendent took the chair, and Jno. H. 
Hoopes of Bellefonte, was appointed Secretary, prO" 
tern, 

A. Committee, consisting of Messrs. Theo Mnffly. 
IraC. Mitchell, Esq., J. H. Stover, S. B. Bathurst. 
and Jonathan Parsons, was appointed to prepare 
business for the Institute. 

John H. Hoopes, J. H. Osmer,S. F. Kline. J. B,. 
Stover, nnd S. B. Allen, were appointed a commit- 
'tee to draft resolutions. 
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Messrs. Moffly, Batharst, and McCartney were 
appointed a Financial committee. 

In the afternoon, the best method of teaching 
Beading, was discussed by. Messrs. Stover, Holla- 
han, Gibson, and Bnsh. 

The Secretary, J. Holden Orvis, having arrived, 
then read the proceedings of the last session of the 
Institute, held at Millheim. 

Prof. G. D. Bash, then took up the subject of En- 
glish Grammar, — ^was opposed to using text books, — 
thought Grammar ought to be more simplified, and 
taught by black-board exercises. He gave some in- 
teresting illustrations of his method of teaching this 
important branch ; after which a spirited discussion 
was conducted by Mr. Bush and others, respecting 
relative pronouns. 

In the evening. Prof. Sweet of New York, deliv- 
ered a lengtbly lecture on the modern improvements 
in teaching, particularly, the Alphabet, Spelling and 
Beading. He contended that all the improvements 
— and they are many — have resulted from the organ- 
ization of Teachers' Institutes. 

Prof. Kerr, Superintendent of Allegheny county, 
then entertained the audience for a short time, by 
making a few appropriate remarks on the best meth- 
od of teaching the Alphabet and Spelling. 

6B00ND DAY. 

Institute met and was called to order by the Pres- 
ident, Dr. G. M. Swarts. Minutes of yesterday read 
and adopted. 

Prof. B. M. Kerr, then took up the subject of 
Arithmetic, and gave an interesting explanation of; 
the " Grammar of Arithmetic." He than made some 
excellent suggestions as to the manner of teaching 
Addition, Subtraction, Multiplication and Divis- 
ion. Thought that Multliplication should always fol- 
low Addition; and that in division, both the Divisor 
and Dividend are concrete numbers. 

Geography — By Prof. Bush. In regard to Local 
Geography, Locality , and not Namet shoal (f be the 
object of the Teacher's instruction ; and for this pur- 
pose^ every school room should be provided with a 
full set of Outline Maps. 

Prof. Sweet then gave a short lecture on the ele- 
mentary sounds of the English language. Said there 
are 40 sounds, divided into vocals, sub-vocals and 
aspirates. 

in the afternoon Prof. Kerr, took up the subject 
of English Grammar. He thought that when ever 
'a child can read tolerably well he should commence 
the study of Grammar, but not from a" Text-Book." 
After a reading lession is concluded, the Teacher 
can explain the nature of Nouns, Verbs, Ac, and by 
using material objects illustrate the several parts of 
speech. 

Spelling exercises were then conducted by Prof. 
Sweet ; and afterwards, exercises in Punctuation by 
the same gentleman. 

Penmanship^ by Mr. Kerr, — is mechanical, and the 
the formation of letters depends a good deal on the 
taste of the penman, — still there are certain rules, 
which ought to be observed. But legibility should 
be the great object. 

Mr. Osmer of Williamsport, then made some verv 
appropriate remarks on the propriety of introducinp: 
the study of Algebra into our public schools; and al- 
so, illustrated his method of introducing the study to 
beginners — always presuming them to be good 
Arithmeticians. 

Messrs. Orvis. Osmer, Kerr and Stover, then con- 
ducted a short discussion on Algebra. 
In the Evening, Prof. B. M Kerr, delivered a 



lecture on " General Education," which contained 
many excellent observations, and valuable sugges- 
tions; after which, the County Superintendent offer- 
ed a few remarks on "School Government; and was 
followed by Prof. Sweet. Prof. Bush, Orvis, Alleman, 
Allen and Bote. 

Prof. Kerr having signified his intentions of leav- 
ing for home on to-morrow, a vote of thanks was 
unanimously tendered him for his able service to the 
Institute. 

The proceedings of the evening were greatly enli- 
vened by the presence of the " Bellefont^ Brasa 
Band." 

THTBD DAY. 

Prof. Sweet lectured on Arithmetic, after which 
the Institute proceeded to an election of oflBcers fopr 
the ensuing year. The following persons were elec- 
ted: 

President—O, T. Noble; Vice Presidents^Wias 
Jennie McBrideand Miss Mary Ellen Hoover; Sec- 
retary — J. H. Osmer; Treasurer — S. B. Bathurst; 
Corresponding Se&t — Jno. H. Hoopes; Librarian — Ira 
C. Mitchell. 

Mr. B. 0. Allison, formerly Superintendent of Clin- 
ton County, was then introduced and favored the 
Institute with a few remarks on the duty of Teach- 
ers to support Associations established for their 
mutual benefit. 

Ira C. Mitchell, Esq., being called upon gave his 
views respecting the manner in which Institutes 
should be conducted. 

Jno. H. Hoopes, chairman of the committee on 
resolutions, in the afternoon, offered the following 
report, which was adopted : 

1. Resolved, That we continue to recognize the 
Penna, School Journal as one of the most efficient 
means of advancing our cause ; and we consider it 
the duty of every Teacher^ Director, or Friend of 
Education not only to become a subscriber himself 
but to'assist in extending its circulation. 

1. Resolved, That we consider it the duty of eveiy 
Teacher in the county to attend the sessions of this 
Institute : and we regard all Teachers, who do not 
seem to be particularly interested in their profes- 
sion, as unworthy the name of 'I*racher, and not 
entitled to confidence, and support. 

3. Resolved, That as yet, we have no cause to re- 
gret the establishment of the office of county Super- 
intendent ; believing that it has already greatly im- 
proved the Public Schools of our State, by eleva- 
ting the standard of Teaching. 

4. Resolvedf That we earnestly recommend the 
Directors of this County, to re-model and in most 
cases, re-build their School Houses, and furnish them 
with suitable apparatus ; inasmuch, as we regard a 
good House well furnished, an indispensable auxilia- 
ry to <7(xw? Teaching. 

5. Resolved, That we regard those who are opposed 
to the Common School System in this enligntened 
age, as old fogies ; aud not worthy of being met, by 
any arguments, other than the workings of the sys- 
tem itself. 

6. Resolved, That we regard those Directors, who 
neglect to establish a uniform series of text Books 
in their schools, as unfit for the office they occupy. 

7. Resolved, That we are in favor of the co-educa- 
tion of the sexes. 

8. Resolvvd, That we regard all opposition to fe- 
male Teachers, as unfounded ; and we hope the <)ay 
is not f^r distant, when their peculiar adaptation to 
the office of Teaching will be nilly appreciated ; and 
their service justly rewarded. 
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9. JUfdved, That we recommend the Teachers of 
the several Townships of this coanty to organize 
Township Associations and meet, at least, monthly. 

10. Resolved, That we have learned with pleasure 
that the School Department contemplates asking 
the Legislature to make an appropriation for the es- 
tablishment of Teachers' lustitntes, or Normal 
Schools, in every Ooanty of the State. 

11. Resolved^ That in the event of the Legisla- 
ture declining to make such appropriation, we will 
ask for an annual appropriation of two hundred dol- 
lars, to be applied to the advancement of the cause 
of the " Centre County Teachers' Institute." 

12. Resolved, That our county Superintendent, 
Bev. Wm. J. Gibson, be, and is hereby appointed 
chairman of a committee, to be selected by himself; 
whose duty shall be to prepare a petition and ob- 
tain signers thereto, asking the Legislature for the 
appropriation named in Resolution 11th, and for the 
object therein stated ; provided^ that if the Legisla- 
ture, previous to the first day of March, next shall 
pass a general Act, establishing Teachers' Institutes 
or Normal Schools: — then, this committee shall 
deem itself discharged. 

13. Resolved, That the thanks of the Institute be, 
and are herebv tendered to the citizens of Bellefonte 
for their kindness and hospitality, extended to the 
members during the present meeting ; — to the Trus- 
tees of the Prebyterian Church for the use of their 
House ; and also, to the members of the " Bellefonte 
Brass Band," for enlivening the proceedings of 
Thursday evening, with their soul-stirring music. 

Mr. Frederick Oris then offered a few remarks on 
the subject of Algebra ; and endeavored to demon- 
strate that minus multiplied by minus, produces mi- 
nns ; after which Prof. Sweet conducted exercises in 
Elocution; when, on motion of Jno. H. Hoopes, it was 
unanimously 

Resolved, That the next session of this Institute 
sball commence on the 3d Monday of September 
next, and continue 2 weeks, and that the officers 
elected for the ensuing year, are hereby appointed a 
committee to procure a sufficient number of the best 
insiructors that can be obtained, to conduct the ex- 
ercises. 

An interesting exercise in spelling was then eon- 
daeted by Prof. Sweet. 

In the evening, J. Holden Orvis offered the fol- 
lowing resolution which was adopted : 

Resolved, That we will use our best endeavors to 
have " Pelton's Outline Maps," introduced into our 
schools. 

Prof, Bush then delivered a lecture on Physical 
Geography. His remarks were replete with instruc- 
tion, and gave entire satisfaction to his large and 
intelligent audience. The Professor is a natural or- 
atar, and we hope he will succeed in talking a set 
of his outline Maps into every school house in Cen- 
tre county. Addresses were then delivered by 
Oris, Osmer, and Prof. Sweet ; — after which the In- 
stitute adjourned to meet on the 3d Monday of Sep- 
tember, 1856. 

NAMES OF MEMBERS. 

Ladies. — Bellefonte — Mrs. M. E. Mitchell, Miss 
Jennie McBride, Sarah McBride, E. McCormick, 
A. McCormick, £. Blakely, Mai^^et Caldwell, 
Nancy J. Ammeman, Sarah Boal. 

Milesburg— N. M. Caldwell, R. A. Mirry. 

Howard — Rebecca Muffiy, N. Mahaffy, C. A. 
Mitchell, M. E. Riddle. 

Union twp.— »M. E. Hoover, M. J. Hoover, Lucy 
J, McKaiD. 



Liberty twp. — Augusta Orvis, Sarah Hall. 

Boggs twp. — M. A. Harding. 

Zion^E. L. Drake, T. Miller, Sarah Allen.— 26. 

Gentlemen.— Walker P. O,— Wm. A. Oibsoc, 
Co. Supt., Centre county. 

Pittsburg— B. M. Kerr, Esq., Co. Supt Alleghe- 
ny county. 

Philadelphia— Prof. D. G. Bush. 

New York— Prof. Sweet. 

Grntlrbien. — Bellefonte — ^Rev Jas. Linn, Geo. I. 
Miles, Geo. Livingston, John Montgomery, Ira C. 
Mithell, Jno. H. Hoopes, Frederick Oris, Christian 
Darr, W. W. Brown, M. P. Crosthwaite, W. J. 
Kealsh, Michael Musser. 

Milesburg — Theo. Muffly, J. L. Hoover, Jas. S. 
Hall Jos. G. McMeen. 

Roggs twp. — Wm. Schribner, J^ Adams. 

Howard— S. B. Bathurst, J. R. Beck, W. P. Lu- 
cas. 

Snowshoe twp. — James Gilliland, S. B.Taylor. 

Boalsburg — ^I'homas Hollahan, J. S. Bathurst. 

Aaronsburg — W. 0. Rote, J. H. Stover. 

Marion twp.— E. M. Pletcher, S. F. Kline. 

Julian Furnace- W. A. Mack, E. Williams. 

Buffalo Run— H. J. Cartin, A. J. Hartsock, D. 
S. Henderson. 

Millheim— Dr. G. M. Swartz, S. N. Swnrtx. 

Zion — P. C. Johnson. 

Httblersburg — Wm. Galbraith. 

Liberty twp. — A. J. Forseman. 

Fillmore— S. B. Allen. 

Pleasant Gap-~Jesse Comly. 

Jacksonville — J. B. Marshall. 

Lock Haven, Clinton co. — 0. T Noble, J. Holden 
Orvis. 

Williamsport, Lycoming co. — J. H. Osmer. 

Greencastle, Franklin co. — L. Alleman. 

Address not given — S. S. McCartney. M. Graham, 
J. D. Parsons, J. W. Glenn, H. H. Williams. 

N. B. — ^Those who neglected to pay their;>ro rata 
of the expenses, will not find their names on the roll. 

HOBTinnilEBLAirD CO. TEACHEE9 U I W L TJfUtB . 

In pursuance of a call issued by the Superintend- 
ent of common schools of Northumberland county, a 
large number of the teachers employed in the seve- 
ral districts of said county*, convened in the court 
house, in the borough of Sunbury, on Tuesday, 18th 
Dec, for the purpose of organizing a Teachers' In- 
stitate, having for its object the improvement and 
elevation of the common schools and the promotion 
of general education. 

The hour of ten having arrived. Rev. J. J. Rbi- 
mrnsntder, Co. Supt., was called to the chair, and 
J. W. Weeks appointed Secretary. 

The Superintendent opened the convention with 
an address to the teachers present, giving at length 
the reasons which induced him to call us from our 
labors in the school room to this place. He stated 
that he wished to call us fresh from our schools, with 
all the responsibilities of the great work we have to 
perform there, fresh upon our minds. He said that 
the children entrusted to our care, would be the fu- 
ture rulers of this, the greatest and first country in 
the world, and that it would depend much upon our 
own faithfulness and ability, whether those children 
would prove a blessing or a curse — an honor or a 
disgrace, to the happy land in which they live. That 
it would be owing, in no small degree, to our ability 
and faithfolness, whether the public shall be con. 
vinced of the importance and utility of the public 
schools, and give them their cheerful support, or 
whether they will rise up and crush them forever. That 
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Gieaar*8 motto was to act "as if Dothing had been done, 
as long as there remained yet anjthlne to do ;" with 
this motto carried out, he achieved the most bril- 
liant victories, and caused the shouts of his victorious 
armies to be echoed and re-echoed far and wide. — 
With this as our motto, let us labor as if nothing 
had been done in the cause of education, as long as 
there remains anything to do ; and nobler victories 
than those of Caesar snail be ours. He conquered 
with the sword; — and agony, tears and blood accom- 
panied his conquests; but we shall conquer with 
science, truth, knowledge and good will to men ; and 
our victories will be accompanied with Joy, peace 
and happiness. 

On motion of Mr. Vincent, jr,. the chair was au- 
thorized to appoint the necessary committees, where- 
upon the following were appointed : 

Messrs. Shultz, Oberaorf and McWilliams of 
Turbut, an executive committee to prepare business 
for the convention. 

Messrs. Huff. McWilliams of Coal, and Hoffa, to 
draught Constitution and By-laws for a permanent 
organization. 

Messrs. Dreher, Huff, J. S. McWilliams, Vincent, 
jr., McWilliams of Delaware, Haughawoot and Mer- 
vin, on Text Books. 

The chair announced that first in order would be. 
the best method of teaching the Alphabet. The teach- 
ers manifested deep interest in this subject. Messrs. 
Shultz, Dreher, Weeks, Vincent, jr. and McWilliams 
of Coal, each stated his mode, agreeing in the whole, 
that the best method was to teach by card in con- 
cert. 

Orthography was next in order. Mr. Dreher liked 
a frequent change in the vowel sound; Messrs. Gold 
^nd Weeks followed in opposition, they preferred 
" one thing at a time.'* 

Beading was next discnssed. Upon this branch 
there was little difference of opinion, all believing 
the best method to be " by rule and example," — to 
have the pupil read the sentence correctly, paying 
strict attention to tone and inflexion. 

Qeography was next considered. Here no differ 
ettce of opinion existed. All preferred Outline Maps, 
or maps of any kind, to a text book filled with ques- 
tions and answers. 

Arithmetic was next ki order. Messrs. Trucken- 
miller and McWilliams of Turbut, taught by classi- 
fication in examples. They were followed by Messrs. 
Vincent and Gold, in opposition to classification in 
examples. l*h is subject elicited considerable discus- 
sion. Adjourned. 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 

Prayer by Bev. W. P. Teitsworth. 

On motion of Mr. Vincent, jr., J. W. Weeks read 
ao address upon " Common Schools, Mismanagement 
and Incompetence " 

Mr. Rnff, chairman of committee on Constitution 
and By-laws, reported. The Constitution was read. 
Articlef 2, 9, 10, 13, were amended and the Consti- 
tution was then adopted. 

On motion of Prof. Bush, the chair appointed the 
following committee to nominate ofllcers for a per- 
mani^nt organization : Messrs. Shultz, J. S. McWil- 
liams and Brittain, who after some time, submitted 
the following report, viz : 

Pr(.'3i<lent — Rev. J. J. Rrimensnydbr. 

"Vic'G Presidents — Isaac Vincent, jr., Isaac Huff. 

K-<ording Secretary — J. W. Weeks. 

Corresponding Secretary — Jacob Dreher. 

FxiMrutive Committee — Messrs. W. P. Teitsworth, 
.J. P. bhultz, S. 8. Brittain, C. Kelehner, W. W. 



McWilUamSt of Coal, J. Vineenti jr. and W. B. 
Taggart. 

'the nominees were footed to serve the ensuing 
year. 

On motion of Mr. Shultz, Mr. Alleman delivered 
an address on the Utility of Teachers' Institutes. 

Adjourned. 

BVBNINO flJBSSTOlC. 

The evening exercises were opened by the Snnbury 
Brass Band, under the charge of Capt. John B. Bu- 
cher. The citizens mav well be proud of the skili 
and ability of the members who compose this band. 
The^ gave unmistakable evidence of a thorough ac^ 
quamtance with that beautiful science — music. 

Prayer by Rev. R. Fisher. 

The President delivered a very appropriate and 
eloquent address, upon the subject of our public, 
schools. He referred to the opposition against 
which the friends of the system had, hitherto, to con- 
tend ; but was happy to congratulate the advocates 
of popular education, that a new era was about to 
commence, which, he hoped, would banish forever all 
objection, and leave the enemies of it no longer any 
room for complaint. He said that were he, like 
many, to 0|)pose the system from sheer miserliness, 
he would wish no marble or granite to mark his rest* 
ing place — no, not even the wild rose to bloom upon 
his tomb — for if known, future generations would 
point to it and say^ "There sleeps a miser." 

Master Junius Reimensnyder — avouth of a dozen 
summers — was then introduced to tne audience. He 
delivered a neat, eloquent and chaste address. Sub- 
ject, " Good Teachers." 

Mr. Peel moved that the thanks of the Institute 
and audience be and are hereby tendered to the band 
for honoring us with their presence and music. The 
motion was unanimously agreed to. Adjourned. 

WJBDNESDAT — ^MOBNINO SB8SIOK. 

The President called V. P. Vincent, jr. to the 
chair and introduced the following resolution : 

RDSolved, That we regard the Pennsylvania School 
Journal as an excellent publication, deserving the 
approbation and support of all the friends of educa- 
tion ; and earnestly nope that it will meet with their 
support. The resolution was agreed to. 

J. W. Weeks offered the following preamble and 
resolution : 

Whereas, It is evident to the most casual observer 
that God governs in the affairs of men — ^that our 
every step and advancement as a great and free peo- 
ple nave been distinguished by some token of this 
providential agency : And Whereas, we believe that 
our rapid advancement to the head of nations, is en^ 
tirely owing to the degree of knowledge the people 
possess of the Divine law ; therefore 

Resolved, That this Institute most earnestly hut 
respectfully recommend to the Directors of the sev- 
eral school districts of this county, to instruct the 
Teachers emploved in the common schools, to have 
one lesson per day read in the Testament. 

Read ana adopted. 

School government and discipline was taken up 
and discussed. Mr. Gold believed love and friend- 
ship to be the best rods for school government. 

Prof. Bush delivered an address on Local and 
Physical Geography. He explained the causes of 
rains, tides, winds, &c., in an eloquent and agreea- 
ble manner. 

On motion of Mr. Huff, the chair appointed 
Messrs. Teitsworth, Huff and Shultz 1^ j|diicit sub^ 
scriptions to the Pa. School Journal.^ ^^'^^ 

Adjourned. 
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AFTBftKOOK BBS8T0y. 

J. W. Weeks introduced tbe following preamble 
and resolution : 

WhereuSjThe Superintendent of Northumberland 
county has ever manifested an affectionate regard 
for the welfare, advancement and improvement of 
the teachers employed in the common schools of said 
•^unty : And Whereas, he still continues his kind 
«nd courteous regard for them ; therefore, 

Resolved, That we most cordially approve of the 
gentlemanly and highly honorable course pursued 
by him, and hope that the directors, about to meet, 
will increase the compensation, which his arduous 
labors so richly merit. Unanimously adopted. 

Mr. Shultz introduced the following resolution : 

Resolved, That the thanks of the Institute are 
hereby tendered to Prof. Bush, for the able and in- 
ttructive address on Local and Physical Geography, 
which he has been pleased to deliver before it. — 
Unanimously adopted. 

Mr. Truckenmiller introduced the following reso- 
kitiofis : 

Resolved, That L. Alleman, Esq., be, and is here- 
by requested to deliver an address before the Insti- 
tute upon the mode and importance of correct read- 
ing, at 3 o'clock, P. M. Adopted. 

The chairman of committee on Text Books sub- 
nit ted the following report : 

We, the committee appointed to report upon a 
series of Text Books, respectfully submit the fol- 
lowing : R<*ading, Sander's New Series ; Arithmetic, 
Davies'; Grammar, Smith's; History, Davenport; 
Penmanship, Butler's ; Geography, Smith's ; Smith's 
Speller and Manual Definer. Signed, 

J. Drrhbr, Chairman. 

J. W. Weeks moved to recommit with instructions 
to report at the next meeting, which was agreed to. 

Mr. Huflf introduced the following resolutions: 

Resolved, That this Institute recommend the 
adoption of Pelton's Outline Maps in the Common 
Schools. 

Resolved, That a copy of the able and Sequent ad- 
dress of our worthy Superint«*ndent be solicited for 
publication, and that it be published in the Snnbnry 
American. 

Resolved, That this Institute request of Mr. J 
W. Weeks, a copy of his excellent address for pub 
lieation ; and that it be published in the Miltooian 

The resulutions were adopted 



stand and took up the subject of Local and Physical 
Geography, and handled it in a masterly manner. 

Rer. J. J. Reimensnyder pronounced the valedic- 
tory. Adjourned sine die. 

J. W. Weeks, R. Sec. 



Kcport0, 2lbbrfS3c0, &c. 



SDUCATIOKAL POBTIOV OF GOV. POLLOCITS 
SA6£-18d6. 

The report of the Superintendent of Common 
Schools will exhibit to you their condition and tbe 
general operations of the system throughout the 
Commonwealth, during the past year. To the val- 
uable and useful suggestions of the report 1 would 
earnestly ask the attention of the Legislature. 

The operation and results of the system as detail- 
ed are highly interesting. Our educational system 
is slowly, but surely, conquering the prejudices and 
gaining the confidence of the people. Under the 
fostering care of liberal and enlightened legislation, 
its ultimate triumph is certain. When the system 
was first introduced, it was supposed it could be per* 
footed and forced into general and vigorous opera- 
tion by tbe mere will of Uie Legislature. Experience 
has proven, that in this, as in every great social 
and moral reform, time and that consent which 
arises from a radical change in the popular mind» 
were required. This slow process of tne acclimation 
of the new system to our Social and moral atmos- 
phere, has been in operation for nearly twenty years: 
and it is now evident that the period for another ef- 
fective interposition of legislative aid and authority 
in favor of our noble system of common schools, has 
arrived. In whatever form this obviously proper 
and necessary interposition may present itself, if cal- 
culated to promote the great purpose in view, it 
shall receive my cheerful support. 

After a careful examination of the subject, it is 
my clear conviction that the system is now prepared 
for and requires increased efficiency in its general 
supervision, increased qualification in its teachers, 
and increased means of support. 

The experiment of the County Superintendency, 
wherever faith fully carried out, has not disappointed 
the expectations of the advocates of that nieasurQ^ 
The improved condition of the schools, and the great- 
er efficiency of the system, clearly establish the pro- 
Ipriety and utility of such supervision. The official 
On motio!i of Mr. Gosh, it was Resolved, That {visits of an officer of the school department to some 
this Institute request Master Junius Reimensnyder : of the counties of the State, in connection with the 
to furnish a copy of his address for publication. | County Superintendency, have demonstrated that 

On motion of Prof. Bush, MchlweoBvillewas cho- the voice of public authority to sustain, and thepre- 
len as the place of holding the next meeting of the Inence of an official agent to encourage, have largely 
Institute. | contributed to excite and maintain the deep interest 

L. AIl«man, Esq. then delivered an address on , now felt by the public in our educational progress 
Blading. land improvement. 

The several branches taught in the common i The most marked improvement recently effected 
schools were taken up and discussed. jin the system, has been in its corps of teachers. — 

The method of teaching grammar by means of With almost unparalleled disinterestedness and de- 
diagrams was illustrated. Adjourned. 
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Prayer by Rev. R. Fisher. 

The President introduced Rev. W. 



votion to the noble cause in which they are engaged, 
the common school teachers of the State have, in 
almost every county, been using all the means and 
appliances within their power for sclf-imprdvement. 
P. Teitsworth ' These efforts, so creditable to them, have been high- 



to the audience; he delivered an interesting address .ly beneficial in their results, and clearly prove the 
^ •• Education." | necessity, and point with unerring certainty to the 

Mr. W. B. Taggart also delivered an address on 'establishment, of State Normal Schools. Teuchers' 
the " Teacher's Mission." meetinjrs for a day have given place to Institutes for 

All the sessions of the Institute were well attend- 1 a week ; and those again to numerous Normal meet. 
id; and in the evenings the house was crowded. lings, continuing from one to three months. At 

Prof. Bush was called fbr; he appeared open the 'every step in this progression, it has become more 
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apparent that permanent institutioDfi, with their 
proper professors and appliances, which nothing bat 
thte power of the State can provide, are demanded 
by and would meet the wants of the system and the 
occasion. 

In conceding this boon to our children, throofrb 
their teachers, we are encouraged by the example of 
other countries, and the experience of the past. It 
is a remarkable fact, that no State in our Union nor 
nation of the old world has perfected its system of 
public instruction, without schools for the profession- 
al training of teachers, established and supported by 
the public authority and means ; and it is no lessre^ 
markable, and still more encouraging, that no such 
institution has yet been abandoned. From Piossia, 
whose experience in this regard is that of a century 
and a quarter, to that of our young sister Michigan, 
whose existence is as of yesteraay, the Normal 
School has been tried throughout Ohristendom with 
unvarying success. 

This result is in full harmony with the laws of 
mind and of human society. Teaching is a high and 
honorable profession ; and no profession has more 
arduous and complex duties to perform — ^no one 
greater responsibilities to meet — and no one operates 
on, or with, such valuable and interesting material. 

The most thorough preparation is, therefore, re- 
quisite ; and as the duties to be performed are not 
only responsible but delicate, and may affect the so- 
cial, political, moral or religious feelings and rights 
of the citizen, no source is so safe, no authority for 
their discharge so free from suspicion and bias, as 
the State. Teachers trained by the State, and re< 
presenting the vitality of its republicanism, will be 
the firm support and sure guarantee of its republican 
equality. 

It is time also that the teaching mind should re- 
sume its true place in the schools. In the commu- 
nication of knowledge, to be effective, mind, in sym- 
pathetic contact, must act upon mind, and with liv- 
ing speaking energy, leave its impress there. The 
Great Master himself thus trained the school which 
was to reform a world. But now the book has too 
much intruded itself between the teacher and the 
taught. The teacher has too much become the 
mere exponent of the printed page, and the mind of 
the learner the impressed copy of the text. In thus 
saying, the value and importance of books, as a 
means of knowledge, are not intended to be over- 
looked or decried ; but the uses of our best agen- 
cies have their limits ; an^ when we find the book 
usurping the place of the teacher, to the injury of 
the mind of our youth, we should restore each to its 
proper position — ^require from each the performance 
of its appropriate functions, and thus confer upon 
both the fall measure of their usefulness. 

As an expedient to supply the place of regular 
Normal Schools till established, and as a valuable 
auxiliary to them when in operation, the Teachers' 
Institute would be of unquestionable value. It would 
bring together the teachers of a county, under the 
best influences for consultation and improvement, 
and exhibit them before their fellow citizens in their 
proper professional character. A portion of the 
means of the State or of the respective counties, ap- 
plicable to educational improvement, could not be 
more profitably applied than to the encouragement 
of the meeting of at least one Institute, annually, in 
each county. An experiment of this kind recently 
made in the counW oi Chester, is said to have been 
eminently successful, and strongly indicative of the 
wisdom of the measure. 



If, in addition to these, or similar measures, the 
Legislature should feel warranted— and the measure 
has all the sanction this executive document cao 
give it — to make a large addition to the annual State 
appropriation to common schools, I believe that all 
will be done which the patriotism of the people's re- 
presentatives can now effect; and I do not hesitate 
to express the opinion that the time has come for 
this prompt, full and decisive action. Let the integ- 
rity of the system, in its great purpose and objects, 
be maintained ; and if changed, changed only to 
render it more efficient, and to increase its power 
for ffreater usefulness. Whatever else may distin- 
guish your present session, it is hazarding little to 
predict, that more honor and benefit will result from 
the perfection of the common school system of edu- 
cation, than from any other exercise of your legisla- 
tive powers. 

The public schools of Philadelphia are deserving 
of special notice and approval. In their various 
gradations, from the primary up to the high school; 
they are models wortny of imitation-;- and their raan- 
agement and efficiency reflect gpreat credit upon 
those to whom have been committed their supervi- 
sion and controK It is to be regretted that these 
schooH so creditable to o«r greac commercial aai 
literary emporium, and so honorable to our Gorameo- 
wealth, should find no place in the annual report of 
the Superintendent of Common Schools. As al 
present organized, these schools are independent of 
the State Superintendency, and do not report to the 
school department of the Commonwealth. As eve- 
rything that relates to the operation of the School 
System, and the condition of the public schools in 
the State, is important and interesting, the statistiea 
of those schools should be furnished to the State 
Superintendent, that the same might be emboAedin 
the annual report of the department. A modifica- 
tion of existing laws on the subject, so far as to re- 
quire the controllers of public schools in Philadel- 
phia, to report the numW, grade and condition of 
their schools — ^the number of pupils, and generally 
such information in relation to their government as 
may be deemed useful to the cause of education, it 
respectfully recommended. 

To imnrove the social, intellectual and moral eon- 
dition or the people — reclaim the erring, and amelio- 
rate human suffering, are objects that commend 
themselves to the consideration of the philanthrop- 
ist and the statesman. Our educational, charitable 
and reformatory institutions are justly the pride of 
the State, honorable alike to the wisdom that de- 
vised and the liberality that founds and sustains 
them. They have strong claims upon the bounty of 
the people, and I cordially recommend them to your 
care and the liberality of the Commonwealth. 

TWXBTT-8BC0VB AHVUAL BSPOBT OF THE SDBft* 
XJIXKMDJUIT 07 OOKXOH SCHOOLS. 

To the Senate and House of Ji^eeentatives 

of the CommanwealA of Pennsylvaniat 

Gbktlemicn : — The reports of the County Superin- 
tendents, with the tables of statistics, present the 
condition ofthe public schools of the Commonwealth; 
and 1 am admonished by the voluminous character 
of the Appendix, to be as brief as possible in this 
communication. 

I became the official head of this Department at a 
most critical and interesting period in the history 
of the common schools of tne State. The school 
law had been amended and changed, and a new a0d 
highly important office had been introduced into the 
system, at the previous session of the Legislature * 
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the result of whioh was as yet an experiment. The 
system of pablicinstruction was jnst beginning to re- ! 
cover from a lassitude which followed from want of I 
appropriations of the public money commensurate 
with its wants, and the defective administration of i 
its local details. It was, however, a period which j 
although beset with difficulties of peculiar force, was 
yet remarkable for the extent of the favorable devel- 
opement of the system, and brilliant with hopes for 
the future. It is undeniable that the common school 
system of Pennsylvania had lost the prestig^ and 
hopes of its earlier years, and had disappointed the 
expectations of its friends. Its failing energies and 
want of adaptation to the great objects of its crea- 
tion, seemed to portend its ultimate decay, unless 
animated by a thorough reform and an infusion of 
fresh vitality. The causes were obvious : — radical de- 
fects in the organisation of the system, and want of 
knowledge and energy in the administration of its 
local details — ^the latter resulting, in most instan- 
ces, as a necessary consequence from the former. 

PAST DFFKCTS OF THE STSTKM. 

The friends of popular education, had for a long 
time, known and deplored the existence of these 
evils ; and the remedies thus far had been inefficient 
and partial, but latterly in the right direction and 
of a decidedly progressive character. Under for- 
mer enactments, the warrants ofthe Superintendent 
of Common Schools were issued to the treasurers 
of the several school districts, before the opening 
of the schools, upon the receipt at the Department 
from directors, of the statistical and financial re- 
port of the district for the preceding year, and a 
certificate that a duplicate for an amount of tax suf- 
ficient,* with the State appropriation, to keep the 
schools open the length of time required by law, 
during the ensuing year, had been made out and 
placed in the hands of the proper officer for col- 
lection. Transmitted by mail from upwards of fif- 
teen hundred districts, and by persons unknown and 
scattered all over the Commonwealth, with no offi- 
cial medium through which investigations could be 
made, the officers of this Department were una- 
ble to determine the genuineness or accuracy of 
the papers thus received, and obliged, from . neces- 
sity, to take them for what they appeared to be, and 
run the risk of frauds and imposition. This evil 
was not imaginary. Many fraudulent transactions 
and actual impositions on the Department occurred, 
to demonstrate the defectiveness of the theory and 
the necessity of immediate reform. 

In numerous instances, and in many of the school 
districts the tax duplicate was withdrawn from 
the hands of the collector, as soon as the warrant for 
the share of the district in the State appropriation 
was received and cashed, and no tax collected, no 
teachers employed, no schools opened, and the mo- 
ney appropriated by the State to sustain a laguish- 
ing system of public instruction b;^ common schools, 
applied to the repair of the township roads and high- 
ways, and other similar illegal|purpose8 ; or, what 
is infinitely worse, transferred to the pockets of the 
directors themselves, as compensation for their of- 
ficial services. Warrants were sometimes obtained 
on vouchers manufactured for the purpose, and the 
money drawn from the treasury and applied to the 
benefit of parties having no official connection with 
the schools. Such evidence of injustice and posi- 
tive wronff done the State and the school districts 
that levied and collected their tax in good faith, in- 
duced the Legislature, in pursuance of the recom- 
mendations of the School Department, to provide in 



the school law of eighteen hundred and fifty-fjur> 
that before warrants could issue for the shares of the 
respective school districts, the president of the 
board must certify, under oath or affirmation, that 
the schools had been kept open four months during 
the school vear to which the warrant is applicable, 
including the name and post office address or the dis- 
trict treasurer; — the affidavit and annual report to 
be sent to the County Superintendent, and by him 
forwarded to the Department, as an indispensable 
prerequisite to the disbursement of the State appro- 
priation. 

But it not unfrequently occurred, when these pa- 
pers were all regul irly made out and authenticated 
m due form of law, that the people derived but little 
benefit from the money paid in pursuance thereof 
into the treasury ofthe school districts. Inadequate 
and often no security was required ofthe treasur- 
ers and collectors, and, as a consequence, accounts 
were carelessly kept, and defalcations by no means 
uncommon, and money which should have been de- 
voted to the education of the people, used for pri- 
vate 8peculatiou8,while dishonored school orders were 
hawked about the neighborhood in fruitless search of 
papment or barter. The payment of large fees to jus- 
tices of the peace for legal advice, and the monopo- 
lizing of the school fund by the directors in liberal 
contracts with themselves to build and repair school 
houses, (who were not always faithful to their cove- 
nants,) present still another phase of these financial 
embarrassments, which, while it is humiliating to 
the intelligence and integrity of our people to ex- 
pose, may iustify a passing notice in vindication of 
remedies adopted and the promotion of others pro- 
posed. 

These irregularities, although they exposed mani- 
fest defects in our school system, and indicated press- 
ing necessitv for prompt and thorough reform, sink 
into insignificance when compared with their danger- 
ous influences on the educational interests of the 
State, and on the prosperity, if not the usefulness, 
of our public schools. The selection of teachers 
from mere favoritism, or as relations of members of 
the board of directors, or, in an economical spasm, 
of low priced men ; the total neglect of proper at- 
tention to the temperature, lieht, ventilation, furni- 
ture, apparatus, text books ana surroundings of the 
school room, produced in many districts of tne State, 
schools that were but a melancholly burlesque on 
the cause of popular education ; many of them 
were fitter subjects forthe consideration of grand ju- 
ries than for the uses of their dedication, and high- 
ly injurious to the health of the victims statedly im- 
prisoned within their walls. It is not surprising 
that as these abuses were beyond the reach of indi- 
vidual effort, and grew, as a consequence, out of the 
defects of the system itself, all Who could afford it, 
carefully withheld their children from the common 
schools, under an honest impression that their 
minds, and their health, and their morals, could not 
be improved in such rural prisons. In short, a sys- 
tem of public instruction that should be, in its integ- 
rity, the pride and glory of the Commonwealth, was 
rapidly becoming a burden to her citizens, and a by- 
word and reproach Vithin and without her borders. 
Like causes produce like effects ; and these and 
many other unfortunate results should not excite sur- 
prise; as a similar line of policv when applied to al- 
n^ost all the affairs of life, would be attended with 
the same disappointments, abuses and failure. Mer- 
cantile business, trade, or the pursuit of any of the 
mechaniciB arts, commenced under the fairest aa- 
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spices and with abundance of capital, if conducted 
with Buch irregnlarity and want of faith, would end 
in inevitable bankruptcy. The richest and most pro- 
ductive farhi in the Commonwealth, if cultivated 
with, a like indifference and want of supervision, 
would soon present dilapidated buildings, broken 
fences, scanty harvests, and starving cattle. An ar- 
my of militia, without subordination, discipline, or 
superior command, might as well be expected to per- 
form brilliant exploits and crown itself with laurels, 
as that the gigantic common school system of Penn- 
sylvania should achieve Hs victory, attain the full 
fruition of all its hopes, and developeits vast powers 
to do good, under "such defective or^nizatioo, and 
want of vigor and fidelity in the administration of its 
affairs. 

THE COUNTY 8UPERINTENDENCY. 

Such abuses and want of force, called for legisla- 
tive action, and led to the passage of the school law 
of the 8th of Mav, 1854. In providing compensation 
for secretaries or boards of scnool directors^ and thus 
insuring the services of more capable men, and faith- 
ful and true accounts of the transaction of the busi- 
ness of the boards, — in reouiring better security, and 
more rigid accountability from treasurers and collec- 
tors, and other incidental and valuable modifications, 
the law has been found to be highly salutary and ben- 
eficial. 

But the great leading feature which distinguished 
this enactment, and the Legislature from which it 
emanated, is the creation of the office of County Su 
perintendent, which supplies the necessary agency 
in the administration of the school law in the districts, 
and provides the Department with the knowledge 
and control of its operations. Although it is an of- 
fice of limited powers, it has infused new life into the 
BVstcm, and has done more substantial benefit, in the 
short space of time it has been in existence, than any 
reform neretofore made. It has however proved un- 
equal in its operations, and in some parts of the 
State, unpopular with the people. The result de- 
pended much on the extent of territory to be trav- 
ersed,' the number and character of the schools, the 
standard of learning and qualifications of the teach- 
ers, and the tone of public opinion ; but more than 
all, on the tact, energy and ability of the incumbent. 
The law was not well understood by the directors 
when thcT first acted under it, and the importance 
of their first selection of County Superintendent not 
filly apprechated. It is not strange, therefore, that 
in some counties it is possible the best man may not 
have been selected for the place, and it is certainly 
true that in many of the counties, salaries miserably 
inadequate to the time spent and services performed, 
were fixed by the convention of directors. Notwith- 
ttanding, the projectors of this measure and the 
friends of education, can look with pride and pleas- 
ure to its successful results in a large majority of the 
counties of the Commonwealth, as an ample and un- 
answerable vindication of the necessity for the office. 
The hostility which exists in some parts of the Stat<\ 
tj^inst the office, has served to attract public atten- 
tion to the subject of education, and the condition 
and wants of our system have thus undergone thor- 
ough and useful examination. It has effected a use- 
ful adjustment of the business operations of the 
boards of directors, in correcting the deranged state 
of their finances, and in many instances in recover- 
ing money of the schools overlooked or supposed to 
be lost. It has elevated the profession, and estab- 
lished more uniformity in the character and qualifi- 
cations of teachers in theory and generally in prac- 



tice ; the incompetent and unworthy have been re 
jected, while the door has been opened wide for the 
admission of tie meritorious ana qualified, and a 
stimulus has been given to study and self-improve- 
ment It is the great medium of connection between 
the Department and the schools ; and while it has 
produced unity and harmony of ac\ion between them, 
it has secured to the system, power and efficiency 
hitherto unattainable. It has excited enlightened 
and zealous friends of education who have no official 
connection with the system, to renewed interest in 
its success ; and bright hopes for the future are now 
entertained by many who had watched its uncertain 
existence and doubtful usefulness, with fears of its 
ultimate decay aud abandonment. 

The impression prevailed in some parts of the 
Commonwealth when the office was created, that the 
pro rata of the State appropriation to each district 
would be reduced by the payment of the salary of 
the County Superintendent ; and in others, that tb« 
general taxation must be increased to meet the in- 
crease necessary in the annual appropriation for 
school purposes. Under such a misapprehension <>f 
the truth, it is not strange that the people of Penn- 
sylvania, bnrthened with heavy taxation, and crip- 
f»led in their energies and scanted in their mean? of 
iving, should be excited to hostility. Still it is 
thie that the annual appropriation for school pur* 
poses has been increased Bince the creation of the 
office, to pay the salaries of thesuperintendenta : but 
the State tax has not been increased. The State 
has met promptly all her liabilities, and the niuuey 
for school purposes is taken out of balances in the 
Treasury, not otherwise appropriated. The l>giKla. 
tare has economized in some of the other demands 
on the treasury, (certainly not more meritorious ;) 
and thus more of the money extracted from the 
means and earnings of the people, han found its w:iy 
back again through the avenues of onr educational 
system, to be used for their benefit. 

Teachers, who to some extent had hitherto in')- 
nopolized, and it may be, sometimes degraded the 
common schools of the State, and who Have heen 
the first victims of its reforms, have bt^en actively 
engaged in decrying the office that separated t'uMn 
from employment, for the faithful performance ^'f 
wrhich they were only superior to the children wW" 
mitted to thei- care in age and size, and have con- 
tributed, in some localities, to render it nnpopul.ir. 

The office is opposed by many who judge of i*v ry 
enterprize by the money it may cost, without rec^trd 
to the result 8 anticipated from it; but by far the 
fiercest opposition comes from those who are i>i>- 
posed to the cause of popular education at the pub- 
lic expense, and who strike at the vitals of the sys- 
tem through the office of County Superintendent 

But attne pre8(*nt critical juncture all object mnt 
afcould be rigidly examinetl, and never be suffertMt to 
prevail except on the most certain grounds. 

The Legislature having attached the office to the 
system, disasters must follow from the blow that 
would strikn it off; and a revival of the irresptui-i- 
ble and feeble policy of the past, would destroy ita 
integrity and power to be usHfnl. 

The unanswerable truth that an efficient supeiH- 
sion of the schools is of permanent importanc*- Tor 
the elevation of their character, is fortified by the 
fact, that the schools of Xew York, a State ren^nr- 
kable for zeal and liberality in the canse of popri ir 
education, were never so prosperous as durins^ ^'ue 
existence of the office of County Superintendant^ ^nd 
that efforts are now making to effect its restOMtioa. 
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The frieDds of edacation in that State have declared, 
"that we look with regret upon the backward nioye- 
mentof common schools since the abolition of the of- 
fice of County Superintendent^ and that we hereby ex- 
press our desire for the restoration of the office, or 
Tor the establishment of an assembly district office, 
similar to the Connty Superintendent." 

Many of the older States havj introduced the of- 
fice into their educational laws, and some of the new 
States and Territories have made it, or one of simi- 
lar or enlarged powers and responsibilities, part of 
the organization of their system of public instruc- 
tion^ 

The reports of the County Superintendents, which 
it was deemed proper to print at length, are docu- 
ments of permanent historical importance, and present 
a rich and copious mass of information with regard 
to the workings of the system. — Their value can 
scarcely be estimated too highly. Being the first 
thorough exploration of the field of their labors, they 
are much more voluminous than may be expected 
hereafter. Of themselves they form no slight proof 
of the utility of the office, whose difficulties and labors 
thev so fully describe. 

it is due to the energetic Superintendents of Clin- 
ton, Luzerne, Warren and Westmoreland counties, 
who received their commissions subsequent to the 
first Monday of June last, to state that the daty of 
reporting upon the past year did not legitimately de- 
volve upon them, but circumstances beyrnd the con- 
trol of this Department left no alternative. 

The past year will be an era remarkable in many 
respects in the educational history of the State. In 
it the theory of our system has been demonstrated 
to be, in the main, the most perfect in the Union. — 
Its powers have been amplified and developed, and 
the public mind of Pennsylvania, not given to sud- 
den and spasmodic change, but always powerful 
when set in the right direction, has been awaken- 
ed to its importance. Increased attention has 
been paid to the supervision of the schools, and 
great and self-sacrificing efibrts have been made by 
the teachers of the State, independent of the coun- 
tenance or pecuniary aid of the government, for their 
own improvement in the duties of their useful and 
elevatea calling. 

ORBAT WAHT OF COMPKTENT TSACHSIiS. 

In referring to the defeeto and wants of the sys- 
tem, the leading feature of every report emanating 
from this Department to the Legislatare for twenty 
years, is the want of a snfficieBt namberof well qual- 
ified toachens. It has been annually deplored as the 
great want of the schools, and obstacle in the way 
of progreaa^ To supply the schools, sadden ly brought 
into exiateaee all over the eommonwealtfa, with 
teachers qualified to discharge their duties, should 
have been the first step taken in the establishment 
ef the system. It is true that the standard of learn- 
ing and art in the profession of the teacher has been 
much elevated, but this arises wholly from the unre- 
mitting exertions of the members of that profes- 
sion, without the force of legislation or aid from the 
public treasury. First, school-district associations 
were formed for mutual improvement. The eminent 
success of these soon created coun^ societies, and 
county societies were elevated into the importance 
of teachers' institutes, with sessions of a week, ex- 
citing the sympathy of the friends of education and 
the emulation of the members ; and, as the consum- 
mation of this spirit, during the past year in several 
of the counties of the Commonwealth, these institutes 
were followed by Normal establishments for the edu- 



ucation of teachers, holding their sessions one, two, 
and even three months. 

The teachers of the State have reached the ut- 
most extent of individual exertion in this respect ; 
awd it mast not be forgotten that in many of the 
sparsely settled counties of the State, where roads 
are scarcely passable, where school house-s are " few 
and far between," and the school law and the school 
teacher received with suspicion, these advantages, 
such as they are, have not been enjoyed. Teachers 
who work assiduously for four or six months, at the 
lowest wages for which they can be employed, should 
not be required to take from their scanty earnings 
money to defray the expense of three months' instruc- 
tion in a Normal establishment, when they are fit- 
ting themselves for the discharge of duties in which 
the people are infinitely more interested than them- 
selves. They are taxed and labor for the promotion 
of a public object, while thus qualifying themselves 
for tne growing wants of the , school, and keeping 
pace witn the march of improvement in their pro- 
fession. 

The law requires schools to be kept open a stated 
period of time in each school district, but fixes no 
grade and provides no means for a supply of quali- 
ned teachers, nor for the improvement of those now 
in the profession. The presumption would not be 
forced or unreasonable, that the qualification of the 
teacher is not a part of the requirements of the law, 
and that, therefore, these patriotic and praiseworthy 
efforts at self-improvement are just so much bene- 
taction conferred on the State out of the slender sa- 
laries of the worst paid and most useful professitm 
in it. The workings of this part of our common 
school system, thus seen in its naked deformity, 
could not have been the design of its founders, uud 
is not in accordance with the principles of juatice 
which regulate our other public interests. The re- 
sult of all these crude efforts for improvement by 
temporary expedients, is, that they fall ftir short of 
the degree of skill and knowledge which the accom- * 
plished teacher must possess, before our schools can 
be expected to fill the full meai^ure of their useful- 
ness. Every good teacher; every intelligent board 
of directors ; every locality, having had the experi- 
ence of the improved methods of teaching from one 
of these Normal establishments, acknowledges this. 
They see that though much has been accumplished, 
much more remains to be done ; and that no substi- 
tute for a regular profes^iional training, extending 
through years, and embracing a complete course ot 
study in all the branches necessary to illu>trate those 
directly taught in our schools, can make the perfect 
teacher. 

STATU NORMAL SeaOOLS. 

It is unnecessary here to reiterate the details of 
the requisite State Normal institutions, for the pre- 
paration of teachers for our common schools, and it 
would lengthen this report to repeat the arguments 
so often laid before the Legislature for their action 
on the sul)ject. Under the plea of onerous taxation 
and empty coffers, the recommendations of the suc- 
cessive Heads of this Department have never re- 
ceived the serious consideration of the Lei^islatiire; 
and the subject, important as it is to public huftpi- 
ness and prosperity, although annually reiterated and 
eloquently urged on the people and their represen- 
tatives, has been suffered to fall still-born with the 
reports of the Superintendents. In my opinion, the 
period has now arrived for legislative action on this 
subject. The essential elements of progress are ni>w 
at work in the educational affairs of the State. Lo- 
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cal taxation and the anoaal appropriatioDS from the 
public treasury supply the means, and the addition 
of the Coantj Snperm tendency perfects the supervi- 
sion of the system. Improvements have been nu|^e 
in school architecture, and houses are now built in 
eligible localities, and with a view to the health, 
comfort and convenience of the Scholar. The pub- 
lic mind is awakening to the true importance of edu- 
cation. The common school is struggling into pop- 
ularity by the force of merit ; and when we can mus- 
ter twelve thousand trained and educated teachers 
to supply the schools of the commonwealth, a most 
propitious era will be marked in the history of the 
State. The most extravagant wages in the power 
of boards of school directors, could not command the 
services of a sufficient number of qualified teachers. 
The comparatively few we have, find constant em- 
ployment at fair pay, and the State alone has power 
fully to supply this great want. 

Normal institutions proper for the State, should 
embrace two departments: one for the improvement 
of the present teachers of our common scnools, who 
may resort thither, free of cost, for instruction and 
improvement during the recess of their respective 
schools. The other, a regular Normal department, 
into which young persons shall be admitted, to pass 
through a regular course of professional training, for 
such a number of vears as may be reouisite to fit 
them for their profession. These two aepartments 
can and should oe embraced in the same institution. 
They can be made to co-operate with each othet, 
and hasten the ffreat results contemplated. By the 
opening of the first, the present generation of teach- 
ers may be vastly improved in professional skill and 
efficiency ; and the second will provide for a succes- 
sion of teachers, who will take their places when they 
retire from the scene of their labors, and who will raise 
still higher the standard of professional qualifica- 
tions, to meet the growing demands of the age and 
the country. 

COUNTY IN8TITUTBS. 

The teachers' institutes now established, have con- 
tributed much to the improvement of teachers, and 
in elevating public opinion on educational interests. 
They have been sustained during the past year by 
the personal efforts and severe pecuniary sacrifices 
of the County Superintendents and teachers. Hav< 
ing proved eminently useful, they should be estab- 
Ijshed in every county in the commonwealth ; they 
should be sustained by the government and assisted 
byappropriationsof money from the public treasury. 

The citizens of this commonwealth are a saga- 
cious, practical people, averse to change, and not 
partial to novel theories, or abstract propositions ; 
but wisely disposed to subject every measure of re- 
form to the ri^id test of experience, and to judge of 
its merits by the logical demonstration of results. — 
The occasional restiveness exhibited under the work- 
ings of the present school law, and the eagerness with 
which the promised educational harvest is demanded, 
before sufficient time has been afforded to break the 
ground and sow the seed, prove bevond doubt or 
cavil, the necessity for the cnanges which have been 
made, and their ultimate triumphant success. While 
earnestly invoking judicious legislative aid, and the 
sympathies and co-operation ofthe public, I am sure 
no desire is felt by tne officers of the system to de- 
precate or escape from this constant, omnipresent 
scrutiny, which u rapidly losing its tone of hostility 
and assuming the character of a potential influence 
for good. 

It is due to the community, that all prudent 
measures shonld be adopted to inform ana satisfy 



this erowing "and public sentiment, as well as 
directly to build up the schools. Associated 
effort is of the first importance to the success of all 
public educational movements ; and in no respect 
more signally effective than in the elevation and im- 
provement of the existing corps of common school 
teachers, in the duties of their hitherto thankless 
and unprofitable, but arduous and most important 
duties. The county institute is undeniably tne most 
available present means for the accomplisnment of 
this purpose ; and a vast deal of good has resulted 
from voluntary efforts in this direction during the 
past year. Teachers, who cannot afford to go abroad 
for the purpose, are thus assembled through the in- 
fiuence of the County Superintendents, in their own 
county; — in the vicinity, within reach and under the 
observation of the communities whose offspring they 
are to instruct And while profiting by tne mutiiiu 
interchan^ of sentiment and experience, and the di- 
rect practical tuition of trained and experienced in- 
structors, they at the same attract public attention to 
a remarkable degree, and exert a most happy recipro- 
cal infiuence upon the people to whose interests their 
time and talents are devoted, and whose taxes cre- 
ate the fund by which the public schools are sup- 
ported. In this latter aspect of the case, alone, the 
importance of these institutes has never been, and 
cannot well be over estimated ; for they present to 
the public eye a palpable demonstration of the cha- 
racter and tendencies of the reformation which is in 
progress, and which challenges public examination 
and approval. 

The schools of this State are a common object for 
the common public benefit, and not that of a parti- 
cular locality ; and it is inequitable and unjust, that 
these provisional Normal schools should be sustain- 
ed entirely upon the slender pecuniary resources of 
teachers and superintendents. They should be ob- 
jects of the fostering care of the legislative authori- 
ties of that commonwealth whose reputation and 
continued prosperity are directly involved in the is- 
sue of all these movements. It is, therefore, respect- 
fully but most earnestly recommended that a reason- 
able sum be appropriated to their support from the 
treasury of the State. The great success of such an 
experiment in the county of Chester, under a special 
act passed at the last session ofthe Legislature, jus- 
tifies and strengthens this recommendation. 

. OENSBAL STATE APPROPRIATION. 

The healthy condition of the finanees of the State, 
the renewed life and energy which would thus be in- 
fused into the workings of the svstem, the relief from 
the pressure of local taxation, the strength and sup- 
port that would be afforded to feeble districts, and 
many other considerations equally important, would 
justify, appropriations to the districtsapproximat log 
in amount those so liberally made in the earlier vears 
of the common schools of the State. This would in- 
vigorate the system, enconrage directors, and relieve 
the people. 

UNIFORMITY OP TEXT BOOKS. 

The act of 1854, requiring perfect uniformity in the 
text-books in the schools of each district, has not vet 
been wholly carried into efiect. Where it nas 
been thoroughly and prudently tested, the effect has 
answered the most sanguine expectations of the 
measure ; and it is hoped that, by the end of the cur- 
rent year, there will be a perfect and general compli- 
ance with the law in that respect. 

From several reliable quarters, the opinion reaches 
the Department, that uniformi'^y in tne text-books 
ofthe same district does not meet the objects design- 
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^ to be accomplished, bat that a coantj series shovld 
ibe adopted by the action of all the directors of each 
county. I cannot concur in this opinion. The law 
veqniring district nniforniity not having been pat fally 
into operation, cannot be said to have been fairly 
tested. Until it shall have been thus tried and foand 
insufficient, it would be prematare to change it. The 
only yalid objection which can be urged, is that it 
may operate seyerely on citizens of limited means 
«nd larffe families, when they remove into districts 
where uie text-books in use are different from those 
used in the districts from which they removed. This 
may be the case in some instances, but the evil does 
not seem to be so great as those which would prob- 
ably follow from a county or State series. 

To select and establish a uniformity of text books 
for the pupil, is one of the most delicate and impor 
ti^nt duties connected with the school. It is one in 
"which the feelings and wishes of the parent should 
be as little interfered with as possible ; and this and 
the other important powers of the system are now 
properly referred to tne directors, whose immediate 
constituents are the parents of the children to be 
taught. These powers have been most wisely re- 
moved no further from the parent, than the absolute 
necessity for the successful administration of the sys- 
tem made imperative. If the parent were separated 
«till farther from his child in this respect, and the 
gelection of books he is to use be given to a State 
or county convention, suspicions and distrusts will 
i»e excited which should be avoided, if possible, in 
all movements of this kind. Even as it is, it is found 
extremely difficult to select a series of books to meet 
the approbation of all the teachers and parents in a 
single district; but if the power were given to the 
€tate or the counties, every effort to give satisfac- 
tion would be of very doubtful success. 

No portion of the great powers committed to di- 
rectors requires more care m ]t« discharge than that 
of selecting the books the youth of the State shall 
use in school ; and each director should be warned 
by the high and important trust committed te him, 
to exercise his judgment with fidelity to the school 
and the parent 

SCHOOL ABCHITCOTURB. 

By the forty-fifth section of the law, it Is provided, 
** That the Superintendent of Common Schools shall 
be authorized to employ a competent person or per- 
sons to submit and propose plans and drawings for 
a school architecture for different grades and d asses 
of school buildings, that shall be adapted for furnish- 
ing good light and healthful ventilation ; and if such 
plans and drawings are approved by the Superiaten- 
dent of Common Schools, he is hereby directed to 
have them engraved and printed, with full specifica- 
tions and estimates for building in accordance there- 
with, and shall furnish a copy of the sane to each 
school district." 

Measures were immediately taken to carry this pro- 
vision of the law into effect, and my immediate pre- 
decessor, the Hon. 0. A. Black, in his last annual 
report to the Legislature, made the felfowing com- 
munication on the subject : 

** It wu evidently the object of the law to have a serie' 
of plans and drawings furnished for houses in the rural dij* 
tricts as well as in the ]ai;^r towns and villages, ranging in 
estimate and cost so as to accommodate the different ability 
of these dittiicts. 

** After much reflection and examination of the nnmeroos 
plans and drawings submitted to the Department, I engaged 
Messrs. Sloan and Stewart, artiste, of the city of Philadel- 
phia, to furnish a series of drawings, embracing plans and 
eftimates of school houses, to eost from three hundred to 



fifteen thousand dollars ; and also drawings of school desks, 
seats and other improved school furniture. These gentle- 
men have also undertaken to have these plans and drawings 
engiaved upon wood, in a style and manner worthy of the 
purpose intended ; so that after these are furnished there need 
be but little delay in having the work done by the public 
printer. 

*< Under the authority evidently contemplated by the law, 
I have also engaged Thomas H. Burro wes, Esq., of the city 
of Lancaster, so well known as one of the most ardent and 
intelligent friends of education, to furnish the necessary ex- 
planations, remarks and practical suggestions, to arrange the 
engravings in a proper manner, and, in a word, to superin- 
tend the passage of the work through the press. 

*< I have deemed this course but just and proper, not only 
to the public but the 8chool Department ; because it is high- 
ly desiiable that the work proposed to be published shall be 
prepared in such a manner and of such materials as will at 
oace challenge and command the public approbation. Under 
the connection that now exists between the School and State 
Departments, and with the immense increase of business in 
the former, it ia utterly impossible for the Superintendent of 
Common Schools to devote that time and attention to a sub- 
ject like this, which ite meritt and importance require* I 
am satisfied, therefore, that the course contemplated by the 
ktw. and adopted by the Department, will secure a work of 
such literary and mechanical execution as will be a credit to 
the State, and at a cost not beyond the ordinary expense of 
gelling up such a publication. Under these arrangements 
the work can be ready for distribution eariy in the spring, 
in time for the building arrangemente of next summer.'* 



The construction thus given to the act,attd the con- 
tracts made under and in pursuance of it have been 
fully carried out ; and although difficulties unforeseen 
and unavoidable have occurred to delay the publica- 
tion of the work, I have the pleasure to announce 
that a book highly creditable to the artists aod the 
author, is now ready for distribution. 

The numerous inquiries received from all parts of 
the State, and especially from localities where the 
erection of new school houses has been contempla- 
ted, indicate a flattering change in public opinion 
with reference to the convenience, locality and model 
of the buildings, and the School Architecture may 
be expected to meet the design of the Legislature in 
directing its publication. It is suggested that the 
cost of the work should not properly be taken from 
the annual appropriation for school purposes, but 
that a SUM of money, sufficientfor the pavment of all 
the expenses incurred, should be specially appropri- 
ated for that purpose. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

In consequence of the enlarged action of the sys- 
tem, the increase of the number of Schools and the 
more direct and intimate connection between them 
and the Department, established by the law of 1854, 
an increase of clerical force is necessary for the 
prompt discharge of the business. Altboagh I am 
not limited by the school law in this respect, it is 
suggested that a small addition to the annual appro- 
priation be made for the employment of one addi- 
tional cicrk, 80 that the j^ro rata of the appropria- 
tion to the schools may not be affected by the pay- 
ment of his salary. 

The provisions of the law prescribing the manner 
of assessing taxes for school purposes is, in some 
respects, unequal and ineaoitaDle, and imperfect in 
the power conferred on the board of directors for 
their collection. The law, in this respect, might be 
so modified and amended as to secure more exact 
justice and efficiency. 

During the last summer and fall, Mr. Hickok, the 
Deputy Superintendent of Common Schools, in ad- 
dition to his ordinary duties, visited' many of the 
counties of the Commonwealth, holding conferences 
on ednctional interests \Hth County Superintend- 
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«Dt8, directors and teachers, and assisting ai the or- 
ganization of teachers' institutes, and in harmoniz- 
ing and exciting public opinion. The zeal and fidel- 
ity with which he has fnlfilled all his delicate and 
important officjal duties, deserve the highest com- 
mendation. 

The separate and independent organization of the 
common schools of the city of Philadelphia, has 
been eminently snccessfnl ; and while it wonld be 
anjnst and inexpedient toro-nnite them to the gene- 
ral system of the State, the law should be so amend 



the light of precedent or example which now illv^ 
minates all the interests of pnblic edacation, it in 
not strange the law had imperfections, and that i% 
was received with caution and disimst, or rejected 
by the people. During all this iim^, a large piil>- 
lic deot, deranged finances, and onerous taxation, 
improvished the public treasury^ and checked the 
enterprize of the people. Notwithstanding these 
adverse circumstances, the school law was amended 
and changed and strengthened year after year bjr 
the Legislature, to meet its growing wants and en* 



cd as to require them to report annually, to this , largiog powers, and sastained bv lil>eral appropri^* 
~ " . - . - . tions from the treasury, until it h) 



Department, the number of schools, teachers, scho- 
lars, and amount of money expended ; thus legiti- 
mately swelling our educational statistics, and giv- 
ing to the State their full benefit, at home and 
abroad. 

The school laws dhould be as condensed and sim- 
plified as possible. They are for plain men, and not 
for lawyers to administer. They should never be 
complicated or obscure, but equal and just, and sim- 

f>le in their provisions. They should never be 
eft for the construction of courts: and the public 
money and the taxes dedicated to the education of 
the children of the citizens, should not be withdrawn 
from the school, to be expended in litigation. 

The statistical tables are only an approximation 
to the truth, and not accurate and reliable through- 
out, owing to the loose manner in which the ac- 
counts of the districts have been kept heretofore. As 
it is, it has been a work of immense diflBculty, in 
many cases, to get the annual reports of the districts 
at all. Some have not yel been received, and the 
gap had to be filled from the reports of former years. 
County Superintendents have frequently been oblig- 
ed to go in person to the districts several times, and 
at last compelled to make them out from such loose 
data as could be had, or from verbal information 
obtained in the neighborhood. Arrangements have 
been made to insure greater promptness and accura- 
cy hereafter, in this respect. 

In the last annual report, the State Superintend- 
ent called the attention of the Legislature to diffi- 
culties that occur in equalising the salaries of the 
County Superintendents, under the law creating 
the office, wtth reference to the sum appropriated 
for that purpose. I reiterate his remarks on the 
subject, and concur in his recommendation : 

" The addition of thirty thousand dollars made 
last year, to the usual amount appropriated to com- 
mon schools, was intended for the pay of ('ounty Su- 
perintendents, although not so expressed in the act. 
The aggregate of the salaries is something less than 
this sum; some of the counties, as already intimated, 
having put down the salaries at an unjust, if not ab- 
surdly low, standard. This feature of the law should, 
I think, be remedied. There should be some power 
given to the School Department to increase such 
salaries at least to a sum equal to what a particular 
county would bu entitled to receive out of the thirty 
thousand dollars, or whatever sum may be appropri- 
ated, rating it according to the number of tuxables, 
or some other mode by which a compensation would 
be afi'orded, adequate to the labor duties of 
the position." 

GRNSRAL RRV ARKS. 

The common school system of Pennsylvania re- 
quires little change or ameodment. Twenty years 
have elapsed since its establishment, and when the 
educational history of the State is written, Pennsyl- 
vania will not be ashamed of the record. Without 



become almosi 
perfect in theory, and firmly fixed in enlightened 
public opinion* 

We are justfied in turning with pride and pleas- 
ure to the figures which demonstrate the rapid 
growth of our State, in population, wealth and pow- 
er ; to the expansion of our agricultural ioterests ; 
to the growth of our cities ; to our vast system of 
internal communication, which baa developed oar 
resources and joined the sympathies and interests Oif 
the most distant parts of the Commonwealth; and 
to the rxh mineral wealth in the bowels of our 
mountains. But we should not forget thai parallel 
with all this progress, a system of education bj 
common schools has been developing itself; that the 
public mind has been educated, and enlightened, and 
ornamented with the christain graces; that the 
" schoolmaster has been abroad," and has left hi» 
mark on the character of our people and the proa- 
perity of our State. Our proud pre-eminence 
amongst the nations of the earth, does not result 
solely from the fertility of our soil, our free form of 
government, andabundant physical resources. These 
constitute powerful motive forces, but the great 
leading power is the universality of education and 
the large proportion of intelligent, thinking minds 
among our people. Here the mind of labor is edu- 
cated and elevated into its proper sphere, and pre* 
sents a beautiful contrast to the track laid in anti- 
quity, through which ignorance toils. 

The intelligence of the people constitutes one of 
the main pillars of the fabric of our government, and 
the hope of the patriot for ks safety must rest -on 
enlightened public morality and virtue. The com- 
mon schools should be the nursery of such virtue, 
morality and patriotism. Treated as equals ; for- 
ming friendships which end only with life ; pursuing 
the same studies and receiving instruction from those 
whom they love and respect ;— children, represent- 
ing the extremes of society, meet in the same room 
to be promoted or degraded, according to their mer- 
its, without reference to their social position or an- 
tecedents, and the schools thus become fountains of 
pure republican sentiment. 

When the common school system of Pennsylva- 
nia shall have nnfolded its vast powers ; when a corps 
of trained and educated teachers to supply all ita 
demands shall have taken the field ; when the text- 
books used in the schools shall be wisely selected, 
and the school house built on the most approved 
model ; when its protection and progress shall be 
the first object or the government — ^then will all its 
mighty agencies to do good be felt ; the public mind 
refined and enlightennd ; labor elevated ; patriotism 
purified ; our republican form of government fixed 
on an immutable basis, and the people crowned witk 
its benefits and blessings. 

Ain>RBW G. CUKTIN, 

Se&if Ommanwealth and Sup*t Qmmon Schools. 
Harriibwg, Dtcembar 31, 1856. 
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d* Topics svjtgeited for diMvasion in this Journal 
though not iQtended to exeluds an/ olfc«n which comspoii- 
dento may preier : 

School and J)Utrict Libimriet. 

The best form of a School B^giater. 

Normal Schools. 

Graded Schools in Rural Diatrieta. 

fiofaool Apparatus. 

The teacbiog of Oefiaitions. 

The Heating aud Ventilating of school noias. 

DaiJy preparauon by Teacher for his school room dutiss. 

The propriety of State Teachers' Certihcates. 

The besi means ot improving Distnei Supanrisioa. 



No, I, Vol. 1 : If any of oar present or former eub- 
icribers have on hand copies of tbe first Domber of 
the Firdt volume of this Journal [Jaoaary, 1852,] 
tmA do uot desire to biad tham, we shall gUdlj re- 
flsire them, and allow 26 ceats for oaoh copy, in 
sabscriptiou for the cnrrent volnme. 



Educational Mbbtinos : Interesting meetings of 
Instituies have receutly been held in Clinton, Ad- 
ams, and Montgomery. The two last named were 
^tended and addressed by Deputy Superintendent 
Hickuk. 



Chanqr op SBCRrPARiifis : The annual election of 
Directors in most of the coanties will take place in 
this month, and the organization of the different 
Boards will soon follow. Should a change take 
place in the .Secretary of any Board, we will thank 
the neu ly appointed officer at once to give us his 
sane and post office, togetUr wA the name of AiV 
HUricl iLtd cuuntif, that the Journal may be sent to 



the right person. The name of the Post Office being 
in most cases different from that of the district, those 
of both should always be stated, that it may be 
known what district the alteration relates to. 



co: 



07 THE STATE TEACHEBff AS80CIA> 
TIOV. 

At the meeting in Philadelphia, the chairman of 
the Executive Committee announced the following 
subjects for Reports to the next semi-annual meet- 
ing at Williamsport, — ^the committees to be appoint- 
ed by the President and published in the Journal : 

1. On the Study of MathemaHcs.—Vrot J. Thomp- 
son. 

2. Condition and wants of the German Sckoois of 
Pa,— Rev, W. A. Good, J. J. Stutsman, A. Bow. 

3. Graded Schools in Town and Country, — A. K. 
Browne, J. P. Sherman, R. C. Ross. 

4. JSronwiuHtoM of 2WicA«rs.~»B. M. Kerr, A. Bortl, 
W. B. Frew. 

5. High Schools.— Trot Dean, of Pittsburgh, Jas. 
Thompson, L. H. Eaton. 

6. Development of the Organs of Vision^ — Dr. Hart. 

7. Natural Sctenees. — Dr. Adamson. 

8. Condition and toantsofthe Colored population of 
Pennsylvania as regards Schools, — J. H. Hoope% 
Sanford Culver, W. H. Alwood. 

9. Number of hours of School per day, — 0. T. No- 
ble, John Joyce, John R. Gant. 

10. Pkonography,'^FTot Kirfcpatriek, F. A. Ore^ 
gar, P. H. w arriner. 

11. Truancy — 1/« causes and cure, — C. W. DeaniL 
W. B. Porter, S. P. Bollman. 

12. Rdation between Sunday and Secular Sdiools. — 
A. M. Gow, J. L. Mustard, A. D. French. 

13. Advantages to be derived from Deputy State Ss^ 
perintendents Travelling. — J. W. Barrett, J. J. Mc- 
Cormick, Philip Cressman. 

14. y keo£iee of JHreetor and a comparison of the 
Common Schools of Ponwti^nia with thnse of fftKer 
.S^a/e5.— Willard Richardson, W. D. Mackey, R. W. 
Hamer. 

1.5. Normal Instruction, — J. P. Stoddard, W. A. 
Field, Samuel Godshalt. 

15. ObstmarynotieenfL, T. Cbnetf.— J. ThompsoD. 
\^,— Infant ^Aep/a.— W. £L Batt, Wariea Ma«w 

pie, W. M. Reynolds. 
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18. Qmacity of Women far the business of Teaching. 
— Miss M. Glass. H. Brooks, M. Hammond. 

19. Mental Discipline.-^Coulej Plotts, E. Lam- 
born, J. G. Bliss. 

20. The beat method of teaching German pupils Eng- 
itM.— A. W. Davis, fiev. W. A. Good, S. D. In- 
gram. 

The foregoing is the list of Committees. 

W. Y. Davis, President. 
LancasteTy February 23, 1856. 



Preserve tour Reports : The annual report of 
the State Supehntendent of Common Schools, is 
becoming one of the most interesting and valuable 
documents issued by the State authorities. This 
jear, with the reports of the County Superintend- 
ents, it forms a book of 386 pages. Last year it was 
160 pages. These should be carefully preserved for 
future reference, containing, as they do, most relia- 
ble statistical and other matter relating to the con- 
dition of ediication in every county. The reports of 
two or three years, bound together at an expense of 
30 or 40 cents, will make a handsome volume, and 
should be in the library of every teacher and work- 
ing director. 

In order to place the annual reports and other 
educational documents of the first twenty years of 
ike system — from 1834 to 1854 — within the reach of 
all, they being now nearly out of print, the Editor 
of this Journal proposes, if duly encouraged, to re- 
print them in a volume of about 500 pages, and in 
form to correspond with the official reports as now 
printed and circulated by the State. This work 
will have an Introduction, setting forth the educa- 
tional history of the State prior to 1834, and its con- 
dition at that time ; and the various documents in 
their order will be explained and connected by brief 
esplanatory remarks : the object being to make it 
Yol. I. of the series of educational documents now 
in the course of publication. Price about $1. 

A Real Dilemma. — Why do you fill so much of 
the Journal with proceeedings of Institutes and oth- 
er Educational meetings? grumblingly asks one class 
of subscribers. Why don't you publish our proceed- 
ings ? comes, in no very gentle tone, from county af- 
ter connty. Of coarse all cannot be satisfied, but 
the best is done that the case will admit of. We 
believe that the putting on record of educational 
meetings is beneficial to a certain extent, and have 
allowed a certain portion of space to them, and shall 
do so, till convinced that other matter is more bene- 
ficial. 8o much for one horn of the dilemma. In 
selecting we have, however, certain objects which are 
generally kept in view. First meetings in a connty, — 
that is the proceedings of a meeting in a county in 
which no organization previously existed, — are al- 
ways preferred. Next come those of old educational 
counties, which contain matter §o reported as to be 
of i^necal use aad intereat Fhnlly, all others, or- 



dered by the meeting itself to be inserted in the 
Journal, are inserted, if there is room, which is not 
often the case. So much for the other horn. 

To both sets of " inquiring friends '' it may be re- 
spectfully hinted, that, though the page of the Jour- 
nal is large, yet there are only 32 of them; and that, 
while all cannot be fully gratified, yet, if every one 
finds something to please and instruct in its varied 
matter, he should at least be half satisfied. 



Allbohent County : From several quarters we 
hear good news from this prominent and important 
county, but having no newspaper exchanges in eith- 
er of its cities, are without the usual means of see- 
ing what is published of its educational doings. — 
This Journal has several times been faulted for not 
giving more space and attention to Allegheny, but 
the blame lies at other doors. It never publishes 
fancy sketches or deals in fictitious matter ; and un- 
less such be indulged in in this case, it must keep si- 
lence. Pittsburg and Allegheny city have noble bo- 
dies of teachers and superior schools, the whole 
county seems to be awaking, the Superintendent is 
an active and efficient officer, and there are several 
educational associations in existence. This we know 
and are happy to tell to the readers of the Journal. 
But if our friends in the great western county desire 
tha details to be known, they must given them. The 
Journal is only a material organ and depends alto- 
gether on material media for its information. 

HuNnNQDOK County : The teachers and their 
friends in this county seem to be actively at work, 
but they have adopted the plan of holding district 
institutes in various parts of the county, which so 
multiplies their proceedings that this Journal cannot 
insert them all; and to select is difficult. The local 
effect of this system of operation is no doubt moct 
beneficial. Will not some friend on the spot, give 
us a general account of these doings, with their re- 
sults ? 



MiLLKRsviLLB NoRMAL SoBooL : By the adver- 
tisement in this and the February number, it will be 
seen that the advantages, (and they are great and 
valuable) of this promising institution, have been 
secured for the teachers of Lancaster, and such 
other counties as may avail themselves of them. — 
The session of the proposed Normal Institute is to 
be of three months duration, commencing on the 
14th of April It is expected and much desired 
that several counties will unite in the effort. Shonld 
five or six thus associate, and show four or five hun- 
dred teachers, banded together in the noble purpose 
of professional improvement, not only will it give 
an additional impetos to those long wished for In- 
stitutions, State Normal Schools, but the ability to 
procure the very beat teaching faculty in th^ Stoi* 
for the proposed Inatitnte, will be aecnied. 
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•• Educator " in February No. The writer of the 
sensible article in the Feb. number, on best means 
of improving district snpenrision, who is a Director 
and not a Teacher, used the signature " Education " 
and not that of Educator. The mistake is ours. — 
But the diflference is not a great deal. It would be 
hard to tell whether a good Teacher or a good Di- 
rector does the most as an educator. One acts di- 
rectly — by contact with the mind of the child ; the 
other indirectly, but scarcely less efficiently. Still we 
note the error to gratify our respected correspodent, 
and only wish there were many more such directors 
— ^williog not ofily to do their own duties, but to al. 
low full oportunity and credit to teachers for doing 
theirs. 

ELECnOH 07 DIBXCTOB& 

The selection of School Directors is one of the 
most important duties the citizen is called on to 
perform. It is no less than the delegation to oth- 
ers, of his own rights and powers as a parent, so far 
as the school culture of his children is involved. It 
is no less than the selection of those, who, through 
the schools, are to control the mind and morals of 
the rising generation, — in other words, the charac- 
ter of Pennsylvania during the later part of the 
I9th century. It is not merely the election of per- 



but once only in the same place, he may succeed in 
winning such a degree of confidence as to enable 
him to get off a good lot of books ; but the expe- 
dient must soon wear out; while the agent who open- 
ly avows his true character and modestly advocates 
the merits of his series, is sure to retain all the 
ground he thus gets. By such course he incurs the 
ill-will, neither of rivals nor of those whose coni- 
d«nce was only given to him in the trusted character 
of Instructor. 



SCHOOL APPABATUB. 

We observe that Booksellers in several of the 
counties are beginning to add collections of philo- 
sophical Apparatus to their stock of school books. 
T^his is right, and is but in response to the demands 
made by the growing wants of the schools, under 
the care of the greatly improved teaching of the 
present day. First common maps, next outline 
maps, and then globes, came into requisition. Now, 
from the Cube-root block to the Planetarium, instru- 
ments which used to be confined to the librariesand 
cabinets of the Philosophers, are finding their way 
into the common schools.* This, if they be rightly 
used, is as it should be. By the aid of such exhi- 
bitions of truth to the senses, instead of endeavor- 
ing to reach the mind by means of hard words im- 
•ons to lay taxes, locate schools, or build school ^^^ ^^^^^^^^^^^ ^^^^^.^j^^^g^^^l^^ ^^^j^^^^, 

houses. It is all that has just been named, and |^^ ^^^ ^^ j^^^^^^ ^^^^^ ^^^ ^^^^ ^^ ^^^ p^ 
even much more, if the mind be permitted to look . ^^^, g^.,,^ ^y^^^^y^ ^^ ^^^^^ ^,^^^1^ ^^^ ^.^^^^^^ 
into the boundlessness of futurity. ^ ^^^^ p^^^^ ^^ ^ ^j^^ ^.^^pl^^ philosophical instm- 

ments, or without a set to make that power useful, 
he should never permit the desire to show them off 
and astonish the neighborhood, to mislead him into 



How important, then, is it — how momentous — 
that none but fit men be chosen to the office of 
school director, at the elections which are to take 
place during the present month ! 



a neglect of that which can alone form the true 



Citizens, as parents and patriots, should see to it foundation for science, viz : careful training of the 
in time. ThQ past ought to be looked to, and such I ^j^^^ committed to him, in the rudimental branch- 
directors as have manifested a desire to perform their i ^ ^^ ^^ sound morality, 
duties conscientiously and faithfully, should be re- ' 



elected. The solemn future should no less be kept 
in view, and no political or other consideration be 
permitted to intrude improper men into this vital of- 
fice. 



AOSRT-FIUnmOBS. 

Several County Institutes and Conventions have 
lately dubbed travelling book agents with the title 
of " Professor," and given them the stand as Teach- 
ers and Lecturers. This is wrong, both towards the 
cause of education and the useful business of book- 
agency. The facility with which men of small ac- 
quirements attain, amongst us, the nominal title of 
Professor, is one of the obstacles in the way of ele- 
vating the profession of teaching to its true rank 
amongst the learned avocations ; and the crude at- 
tempts of many snch most further depress the whole 
lirofeasion in the eye of the public. On the other 
hand, the book agent who thus departs from his pro- 
per aphere, is rare in the end to raffer. For a time 



WEBSTER'S BIOnOlTABT. 

The following able report by the Education Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives of the present 
Legislature tells loudly of the advance our State is 
making in educational matters, and is a move in the 
right direction ; but, with all due deference to those 
in authority, it does seem more than questionable 
whether it is well timed. The same money, or even 
less, appropriated in aid of Teachers' Institutes for 
four or five years, and in preparatoiy measures for 
State Normal Schools, would unquestionably effect 
vastly more for the improvement of the schools and 
towards allaying the hostility which still exists, in 
many quarters of the State, against portion of the 
present law, than any other appropriation or encour- 
agement. It may, however, be the design of the 
present Legislature to do both — ^that is, to appro- 
priate money for the improvement of Teachers, as 
well as to aid in placing a standard Dicti( nary in 
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each school. If bo, the more fayore to the schools 
the better. But let as no longer neglect to the true 
wiBdora of beginning at the beginning. What are 
books, or school-boases, or Directors, or school mo- 
ney, without a fall sapply of good teachers 7 

Seport 

Of the Committee qf Education of the Rouse qf Representa- 
tives of Pennsylvania, on the subject of supplying the 
Common Schools of this Commonirealih loith fVebster*s 
Vnubridged Dictionary. 

Mr. Gstz, of Berks, Chairman. 

The Committee on Education, having hhA under consid- 
eration the snbject of supplying a copy of Webster's Dic- 
tionary of the English Language to each of the Common 
Schools of this iitaie, respectfully report : 

That after a full and free discussion of the proposition, in 
a joint meeting with the Educational Committee of the Se- 
nate, and in presence of the Superintendent ofi Common 
Schools, and his Deputy, they have arrived at the conclu- 
sion ihat it IS one whose utility and importanre command 
it, in the most forcible manner, to tho favorable action of 
tlie Legislature. 

A correct knowledge of the language we speak and write 
is absolutely essential as a babis to perfect education. 
Without it, the superstructure we may rear, under the best 
master, will be loose, missthapen, incongiuous and unsight- 
ly. The only sure way to the attainment of this know- 
ledge is by an early acquaintance with, and constant and 
careiul study of some recognized standard) which teach- 
es, iu the most comprehensible and accurate manner, the 
orthography, the derivatioh, the pronunciation, and the 
meaning ^of words. Such a standard, by universal ac- 
knowledgment, is the Dictionary which crowned with an 
enduring chaplet the long and laborous life of Nuah WtB- 
»Tr.a, who has been aptly and beautifully called '<tbe 
school-master of our liepublic." iiefore he lived, and 
handed over to us the result of his almost herculean la- 
bors, as has been truly said, ** there had never been a great 
nation with an universal language unspoiled by dialects. 
The Yorkshireman cannot now talk with the Cornwall 
miner. The peasant of the Ligurian Apennines drives his 
goats home at nigbt-fall ever hills that look down upon six 
provinces, none of whose dialects he can speak. But here, in 
<»ur own broad confederacy, live thousand miles change not 
the sound of a word. Around every liresidc, and fmm every 
tribune, in every held oi labor, and factory of art, is heard 
the same tongue. We owe all this wundrous uniformity 
and harmony of language to Webster. He has done for us 
more than Alfred did for England, or Cadmus for Greece.'- 
Such being the value, and these the important results of 
the legacy Webster has bequeathed to us iu his Dictiona- 
ly, your committee deem no argument necessary to show 
why It should be adopted, and become a daily hand-book 
in all our schools and institutions of lear.iing, in every li- 
brary, and ill the various professions and callings of a peo- 
ple whose literature and laws have, with their laud, as- 
sumed a separate and independent existence, and hence- 
foith will be of their own making. And as the Common 
S^hoo* is the fountain whence the great mass of the people 
muat imbibe that knowledge which proceeds from educa- 
tion, it is here, moie than iu any other place, that the re- 
cognized standard of our language should be found, and be 
acce.>aioie to the youth who are pursuing its study, whether 
in the rudimenU which Webster, in his speiliug-book, has 
made pain to the dawning mind, or in iis more advanced 
rtiages, where, step by step, his Dictionary leads the way 
a 1(1 becomeif an indispensable guide. 

Vhiit Committee found no ditSculty in coming to ao 
vnanimous conclusion as to the importance and utility of 
pla OIK a eopy of Webster's Dictionary ia eveiy Common 
8c luul in tie Ct mncn wealth. The only point upon which 
iljev he» tdted, ua:j, a^ to the best and most practicable 
mode of accomplishing this desiiabie end. They were in- 
formed by the uificers of the 8chool Department, that the 
publishers of this woik had oflTei-ed to supply any number 
of copies lor the use of the public schools, at four dollars 
each, which i» a deduction of one- third from the uniform 
rtiailiig price. The pioponition lo provide the money ne- 
Ces>ar3 lu the purchase of a aufficient number of copies to 
supply the scJiuuls, wholly by aa appio|»riatiott from ttia 



public Treasury, was discussed ; bat, in view of the pres- 
ent financial condition of the Commonwealth, reluctanilx 
abandoned, as, at this time, unadvisable. Another propo- 
sition, to recommend to each district, the purchase, out of 
its own separate fund of the number itecessary to give 
one to each of the schools within its bounds, was also con- 
sidered, but unhesitatingly abandoned, as likely to bring 
about little, if any, practical result. A third measure wjta 
then suggested, embodying, in part, both the previously 
named propositions. This was carefully weighed and con* 
sidered, and finally adopted by your committee, with but 
one dissenting voice. It is, to divide the cost between 
the State and the schools, or m other words, that the State 
will give the sum of two dollars towards the purchase of a 
copy of the Dictionary for as many schools in each district 
as the directors of the district shall determine, by the con- 
tribution from its own separate fund, of a like sum of two 
dollars per copy. This your committee regard as a plan 
perfectly feasible and deserving of acceptance, viewed in 
two aspects. It will enable the Stnte to aid this impo.tant 
measuie without drawing from its treasury an amount 
which will in any wise trench upon its other and more ne- 
cessary demands ; and it will, while offering to the several 
school districts an inducement to possets the dictionary for 
their schools, cause them to value and appreciate it more, 
by the payment of a part of its cost, than they would if it 
were a free gift. 

The Sutes of New York, Massachusetts, New Jersey, 
and several of the western States, have already furnished 
their public schools with Webster's Dictionary, by appro- 
priations out of their public treasuries. Pennsylvania, 
whose school system is now hot behind that of any of her 
sister States, but in advance of many of them, should not 
hesitate to follow the example thus set her, in a matter 
whose benefits are so self-evident, particularly when a 
mode is pointed out by which she can do so and be spared 
one-half the expense necessary to ita attainment. In tba 
language of an intelligent advocate of this measure, your 
committee would say : ** Carry this Dictionary, with its full 
and exact definitions, its ample stores or information, into 
every school, no matter if it be so humble that it cannot un- 
derstand the value of the gift, and it will meet and show to 
many an awakening mind what has been and what can be 
known. II will stimulate such minds to high aims, and af- 
tei a few years bright and enduring results will be the con- 
sequence. If your schools need libraries, how much more 
do they need the book which of all others that have been 
printed in this country, is a library of itself ; which will an 
swer more questions, and give more certain, more rich and 
various infoimation, on points on which tverj one needs 
knowledge, than any book in the English language, save one 
only— the Bible." 

Your committee conclude by offering the following reso- 
lution : 

Kesoivedy That the Committee of Ways and Means be 
requested to consider the propriety of reporting an appro- 
priation from the public money not otherwise appropriated, 
of a sum sufficient to furnish the Common Schools of this 
Commonwealth with Webster's Unabridged Dictionary, to 
tie disbuised by the Department of Common Schools, in ac- 
cordance with the recommendation made in the foregoing 
reporL 

EI8T0BICAX 80CIXTT 07 FERKSYLYAJTIA. 
The for owing interesting document from this 
well known and useful association is cordially com- 
mended to the favorable consideration of the read- 
ers of the Journal. The regular but nnostentations 
labors of the society have been for years accnmnlating 
and saving from oblivion many valuable and inter- 
esting passaged in the history of the State; and 
the plan proposed is such as, if generally carried ont, 
mast greatly increase its usefulness and efficiency. 

Historical Society of Pennsylvania— Beport 
** The Committee to whom was referred the communica- 
tion of our fellow member, Charles Miaer, of Wilkesbanv^ 
in relation to the organization of auxiliaiy county societies^ 
the members of which should pay an annual contribution to 
the Penna>ivama Uistotkal BoesBty, permanentiiy eslabliah^ 
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ed ID Philadelphia ; laeh aoxUiaiiea to receive in return 
copies of the publications of this Society — respectfully re- 
port : 

That they have ^ven to the communication the respectful 
and careful consideration due to the sug^stions of a gentle- 
roan so well known to us as Mr Miner, as an able, zealous 
and successful investigator of Pennsylvania history. 

That they concur with him in believing that it is the duty 
of our intelligent and prosperous fellow citizens throughout 
the State, to give hearty and active aid to such measures as 
shall be necessary to transmit to posterity a knowledge of 
the details of our history. The extent of the temtory of our 
commonwealth, its numerous and increasmg population, the 
variety and magnitude of its resources, and its relations to 
the Republic, must give peculiar and growing importance 
to its career. The principles upon which its institutions 
were founded, and which are now for the most part common 
to the other States of our political union, are exhibited in our 
own annals with peculiar advantage of illustration. In ev- 
ery department of the public service. Pennsylvanians have 
contributed largely to the materials of our general history ; 
and surely uooe of us could contemplate, without pain, the 
prospect of our annals becoming obscure through the negli- 
gence of those upon whom rests the sacred obligation to 
transmit a clear record of them to future times. 

The arrangements by which we can secure a steady col- 
lection, digest and publication of the materials awaiting our 
•flbrts, mu&t of course be adopted after careful consideration 
of the special difficiAties of the case, the nature and situation 
of those materials, the degree of our necessary dependence 
upon voluntary and gratuitous services, and the instruction 
derived from experience in other communities, as well as in 
our own. To be efficient, our machinery of organization 
should be as simple and permanent as possible, so as to be 
to the smallest piacticable extent dependent upon the fluc- 
tuations of local interest, or of periodical pecuniary support. 
The funds upon which we are to rely should be procured 
with the least practicable deduction for expenses of collec- 
tion and administration, and their application should be so 
directed as to concentrate the influence of the motives which 
Are to btimulate the collector of historical material and the 
writer. It is with such views that the Historical Society 
of Pennsylvania was made an association for the State, ra- 
ther than for the city in which, on account of its origin and 
the special advantages there available for literary labors, 
the meetings of the members have been held. Its privileges 
have always been open to all Pennsylvanians, without re- 
spect to residence, and they are of a character to be emi- 
nently useful to all who choose to enjoy them according to 
the original design. The contributions to its literary re- 
sources have come from every quarter of the State, and it 
now enrolls in its list of members many of the most promi- 
nent and useful citizens. In accordance with the patriotic 
liberality of its plan, the Society, regarding it as a duty to 
place wiihin reach of every reader ai the earliest opportuni- 
ty the fruits of its accumulations has laid the foundation of 
a Trust Fund, the employment of which, as limited by the 
termd of the trust, promises to give the earliest and largest 
effect to the legitimate purposes of the society. This fund 
is composed of subscriptions of twent}* dollars each, for which 
each subscriber is entitled, during his or her life, to receive 
a copy of every publication of the Society. The principal 
is invested as received, and the yearly revenue therefrom is 
•ppiopriated to the objects of the Trust. Any person may 
thus acquire a permanent inierest in the Society, and a right 
to participate in the best fruits of its labors. The advanta- 
ges of such a connection with it has been promptly recog- 
nized ; and already numerous subscriptions have been re- 
ceived not only from our own interior counties, but from 
other States, of which ten have contributed to the Fund.— 
This iceoeral manifestation of interest appears reasonable 
enough, when we consider how closely the events which be- 
long to our local annals are often related to the greater evo- 
lutions of American history ; and how many occasions must 
arise for publishing narratives in which the citizens of other 
Commonwealths are concerned. This reflection has inducei 
the Society to relieve the Trust from restrictions which 
Tni^ht otherwise have appeared proper in respect to the lo- 
cality of its subjects. The selection of the materials to be 
printed has been loiarded by making indispensable the con- 
sent of both the Trustees and the Society 

With such a plan, and with a fund which now amounts 
to nin« thousand dollars, and the increase of which is rapid, 
your Committee caanot doubt the suecess of the Society ; 



and they share the gratification of their fellow members upon 
the welcome given by the public to the first work thus sent 
to the press — the History of firaddock's Expedition, by 
Wintbrop Sargent. They have learned with pleasure, 
from olficers of the Society, that numerous manusciipts of 
local historical character, some of them of early date, have 
been received from' different sections of the State ; and that 
other valuable materials for the pens of future authors are 
promised to us. 

It cannot be doubted that the incentives thus offered will 
be much more eflScacious, than any which can spring from 
the routine of ordinary correspondence between the Society 
and county auxiliaries, and certainly the expenses and dif- 
ficulty of maintenance will be much less. If, stimulaieJ by 
these and other views, our fellow citizens in any of the 
counties shall become sufficiently interested in the general 
work to form an association for its better promotion, the 
way will be alwavs open ; and the inducements will have 
become stronger with each augmentation of the resources of 
the Publication Fund. 

Upon the whole, therefore, your Committee are of opin- 
ion that it is moat expedient for the Society to take early 
steps to inform our citizens generally of the plan and pros- 
pects of the Fund, and of its convenience and importance 
as an instrument for the production of a valuable historical 
literature in our midst. 

William Bioler, of Clearfield, 
Georoe CHAMBEBS,of Chambersburg, 
Samuel Bseck, of Philadelphia. 

STATEMENT. 

The Publication Fund is composed of subscriptions of 
twenty dollars each, the payment of which by any person, 
entitles him or her for life, to a copy of all the publications 
of the Society. This Fund is of recent establishment, yet 
its increase has been rapid and steady; and it slready 
amounts to nine thousand dollars. Residents in all quar- 
ters of the State, and even in other States, have become bub- 
scribers to it. The selection of the works to be published is 
determined by the concurrence of both the Society and the 
Trustees ; either having a negative upon the acts of the 
other in this respect. The first book issued is the History 
of Braddock'b Expedition, by Winthrt^p Sargent ; a hand- 
some octavo volume of 420 pages, with valuable maps and 
engravings. This interesting work has been very favorably 
received by the public. Nearly five hundred copies have 
been sold in addition to the distribution to the subscribers to 
the Fund. Under a resolution adopted for this purpose, per- 
sons who shall become subscribers to the Fund before the 
first day of May next, will be n^garded as entitled to a copy 
of this History. Letters containing subscriptions to the 
Fund are to be addressed to the Historical Society or 
Pbrhsylvania, Phii aoelphia. Subscribers should give 
early notice of any delay in the receipt of their books. 

This Society being designed for the whole State, and its 
memberships being open to our fellow citizens of ever>' 
county, every available opportunity is embraced by us to in- 
vite their co-operation in the collection and preservation of 
materials for the history of our Commonwealth, and for se- 
curing a just tribute from posterity to the memory of our cit- 
izens who have been in any way distinguished by local or 
general services. It is hoped that historical notices of towns 
and counties, memoranda of remarkable facts, biographical 
and genealogical notices, and letters, diaries, and other man- 
uscripts, will continue to be sent to the Society. It is sug- 
gested that, in all cases of contribution of such materials, 
the contributor should furnish therev\ith, as far as practica- 
ble, a statement of such faicts as may be requisite to estab- 
lish the genuineness and authority of the documents, as the 
name of the donor, and any information respecting the ar- 
chives are recorded and hied by the Society. 
Presitfenl— Thomas Sargeapit. 

Vite Pr«8td«i/»— George Sharswood, J. R. Tyson, William 
Duane, Wm. Shippen. 
Correaponding Secretary — Horatio Gates Jones. 
Recording Secr# lory— Frank M. Etting. 
Trustees of the Publication Fimrf— George W. Norris, Six- 
teenth and LocustStreets: John Jordan, Jr., ManufHctul^r^* 
and Mechanics' Bank ; Harry Conrad, No. 123 N. Third St. 
7V«a«*r*r— Charles M. Morris. 
Librarian — Townsend Ward. 

Signed by order of the Society, ^w 

Thomas SARCEAirT,'TVesiJent. 
Attest— Fran* Af. Ettingy Recording Secretary, 
January 2S, 1856. 
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DEPARTMENT OF COMMON SCHOOLS, J 
HAKRisBUsa, March, 1856. ( 

TO DISECT0B8. 

School Warrants : A namber of four months cer- 
tificates have been received at the Department, but 
BO school warrants could issue until the Legislature 
hod made provision for the expenses incurred by the 
pablication of the School Architecture. That has 
now been done, and warrants will be issued as fast 
as certificates come to hand, in all cases in which 
the annual district report was made out and forward- 
ed for the last year at the proper time. But some 
reports have not yet been received, and many others 
were delayed so long as seriously to derange the bu- 
siness of the Department. In such cases the De- 
partment will be compelled, in self-defence, to with- 
hold the warrant for the present year, until the dis- 
trict report is properly made out and forwarded ; or 
some satisfactory evidence is furnished that it will 
be forthcoming in due time. 

School Architecture and Annual Report : The State 
Printer has commenced the delivery of the School 
Architecture, and the Annual Report and Appendix 
of the State Superintendent. They will be done up 
in packages for each district, and transmitted to Go. 
Superintendents in boxes, per special express, as 
fast as received from the binder. The Department 
will not be able to snpply one half the general de- 
mand for the Annual Keport and Appendix, as the 
Legislature has not permitted the printing of a suf- 
ficient number of copies for this purpose. 



of its labors, however, we wish it abundant sueoeM. It 
can scarcely faU to do good, do matter where it attacks ig- 
norance or rebukes unradiating knowledge. 

Rhode Islahb Schoolv ASTfea.— We have been in the 
regular receipt of this monthly periodical since the second 
No. of the first volume which is now complete ; but we did 
not notice it till now, to see how it might turn out. The 
short and long is, the name was not pleasant. It brought to 
mind an anecdote of Dr. Johnson, the great moralist and 
lexicographer. Some one asked him if a certain person had 
not been one of his teachers. ** No sir,'* said he, <' he was 
not one of my teachers ; he was one of ny schoolmasters. 
He taught his pupils nothing. He whipped and we learn- 
ed." Bat, as even in old times there were some good teach- 
ers under the name of schoolmasters, so now there is a good 
— a capital— educational periodical, called the Bchoolmauter. 
It is one of the best on our exchange list, — ^rejecting no 
good old thing merely because it is old, nor adopting eveiy 
new crotchet solely for its novelty, but steering a safe mid- 
dle course. Now is a good time to subscribe for it ; the sec- 
ond volume begins with March, 1856 ; the sixe is 3S good 
sized double column pages ; the price is $1 per annum, and 
Robert AUyn, Providence, R. I., is the person to address. 
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Ambiicak JonaiTAL or ErucATion. — Since our notice 
of litis work in the August No. of this volume, J>r, Peters 
and Mr» Barnard have become disconnected and each pro- 
poses to publish a separate work. The title at the head of 
this notice is that of Mr. Barnard's periodical, which will be 
published every alternate month, at Hartford, Conn. Each 
No. will contairr about 160 pages, making in the year a vol- 
u-ne of 1000 pages. Price $3. Address (be £ditor at Hart- 
ford. 

Now that the veteran who edita the American Journal, 
stands by himself and on his own proper ground, we not 
only augur for him great success, but for the cause of edu- 
cation in all its departments, great good from his labors. — 
Three dollars will be well invested in this work, by every 
one who desires a view of the educational movements of 
the whole Union. 

Ahbricait Jova^AL or EoacATiov and Colle«c Re- 
view ; conducted by Absalom Peters, 1). D., and Hon. 
8. 8. Randall, Superintendent of Public Schools for the 
City of New York ; with corresponding editors in the 
several Statea. Monthly~96 pages, 8vo. $3 a year, 5 
copies for $12. N. A. Calkins, publisher, 348 Broadway, 
New York. See advertisement. 

The diflerence betwe4>n this and Mr Bamard^s periodical 
seems to be that this more expressly takes charge of the 
collegiate department of general education. If it were even 
to devote itself wholly te the improvement of this portion 
of the field, there could be ample work for all its eneigies 
and matter for its pages. Whatever may be the direction 



IivDiAiTA School Joveral. — This new laborer in tha 
field commences with the year. It is to be the organ of the 
Teachers and their friends in the State of Indiana, being 
edited by a committee of nine. It contains the proceeding 
of the second annual meeting of the Indiana State Teach- 
ers' Association." Here are two good things ; a State Ed- 
ucational Periodical, and a State Association. Both are 
welcomed to the work and seem worthy of it. The Journal 
is to be published monthly, at Indianopolis — 32 pages — price 
one dollar. Address Geo. B. Stone, Indianapolis. 

SouTHWE^TKan School Jovewal. — Nob. 2 and 3 (where 
are 1 and 47) of this new periodical have also been received. 
It is a promising monthly of small 4to size — 16 pages — 50 
cents a year, published at Louisville, Ky. A. F. Cox, pub- 
lisher. 

The Huvdrpd Dialogues, new and original; designed for 
Reading and Rxhibition in Schools, Academies and private 
circles, by M^wi. Bmtley FovHe, author of Familiar Dia- 
logues and other school books. 312 pages, ]2mo. Price 
$ I , or $9 per doren ; Boston — published by Morris Cotton. 
1855. 

This work has received the approval of many eminent and 
experienced Teachers and of the leading newspapers. The 
author is a Teacher of thirty years standing, and the con- 
tents are such as to command the confidence of those to 
whom the formation of moral character is committed, aa 
well as to attract the attention and interest of the pupil. — 
The subjects are of great variety, and present matter suita- 
ble to all occasions and to every shade of humoi, ** fron 
grave to gay — from witty to severew" 

THBTEACRxa ai«» PAREifT; a treatise upon Common 
School Education, containing practical snggeations to 
Teachers and Parents ; by Charles Northsnd, A. M., of 
New Britain, Conn. Fifth EAtion — 337 pagea, 12mo^— 
Price $1. New York>-A. 8. Barnes h Co — 1855. 
Pew Teachers are unaware of the existence of this valua- 
ble addition to the practical Teacher's Library, and none 
should be without it. But it is to the attention of Parents 
we would now commend it. The second part is devoted to 
the discussion of topics of especial interest to them. The 
following are the subjects of the Chapters of this part of the 
work, and they need only be named to ahow their value :— 
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School- houses ; children should not be sent to school too 
ycning ; to provide good Teachen ; school superrision ; P»- 
ntkta should eneoiintge the Teaeber ; specific duties ; caiklor 
snd charitableness ; and high and honorable motives. 

A Treatisx oh Eivoltsh Puwcrr atiow ;'desipied for let- 
ter- -writers, authors, printers and correctors of the press ; 
and for the use of schools and academies. With an ap- 
pendix, containing rules for the use of capitals, a list of 
abbreviations, hints on the preparation of copy and on 
proof readint:, specimen of proof sheet, &c. By John 
M^ilsort. Sixth edition, 334 pages, 16mo. Price $1.— 
Boston, Crosby, Nichols & Co. 1856. 
As '' there is more in heaven and earth " than was dream- 
ed of in Horatio's Philosophy, so is there vastly more in 
the mere matter of punctuation than many teachers, — aye 
and others beside teachers, — are apt to suppose. He who 
can properly punctuate a piece of composition, must not only 
thoroughly comprehend it himself, — by which effort his mind 
is exercised and improved — but he aids others fully to com- 
prehend it. Nay, it is even true, that the application of 
correct punctuation often detects inaccuracies and oversights 
in cookposition, and it therefore an additional aid to clear- 
DMs of style and grammatical correctness. We know of 
no work to compare with that of Wilson on this subject and 
for these purposes. 

Five Hvitdred Mistakes of daily occurrence, in speaking, 

pronouncini; and vi'riting the English Languag^e, corrected. 

73 pai^es, l2mo. Price 37 J cents. New York—Daniel 

Burgess & Co. 1856. 

Our Language is ever undergoing changes, receiving addi- 
tions to its copiousness from every source, and consequently 
isaproving as the means of expressing tho^gh^ He takes 
a narrow view of the subject, indeed who would wish to 
fix it at its present point of progression the supposition thai 
it is perfect or possessed of powers to meet and express all 
the additions yet to be made to human knowledge. Let 
change and improvement in the language, then, keep equal 
pace with improvement and additions in knowledge. But, 
while this is desirable, it is equally so that vulgarisms and 
inaccuracies in speech should be detected, branded as base 
metal and forced out of cunency. We know of ao little book 
better calculated to effbct this object, both by laughter and 
serious reason, than the one now presented. 

Weekly School Reports, to Parents and Guardians — B. 
Bannan, Pottsville. 1»55. 

This is a little book of 24 pages, on good writing paper, 
so arranged as to show to the parent, the standing of the pu- 
pil, in conduct, attendance and studies. It is designed to be 
filled up by the teacher at the end of each week, presented 
to the parent, and returned with his signature the next week, 
in order to show to that it was presented to him ; the object 
being to stimulste the pupil to greater exertions, to compel 
the parent to take notice of the proceedings of the school, so 
far at least as his own children are concerned, and to afford 
the Teacher a regular and easy mode of reporting. £ach 
book serves for 48 weeks. It was prepared for the Potts- 
Yille schools, but is answerable for any other. Price $5 per 
hundred ; and if 200 be ordered, the name of the district or- 
dering them will be printed in the heading. Address B. 
Bannan, Potts viBe, Pa. 

The Pcwnsylvawi* Covmow School R roister, a per- 
manent record for schools of every gvade ; so arranged 
as to exhibit all the useful statistics and important events 
of the schools, and to furnish full data for the reports re- 
quired by law. By A. Row, of the Lancaster High School. 
Large 4to. so arranged as to embiace the operations of a 
school with 50 pupils for 8 years Price $2 60 the single 



copy, or $2 to Directon and others ordering 5 copies — ' 
Murray & Stock, Lancaster. 1865. 

pERHANEifT Record of the attendance, condition andjpra- 
gr<rsc of the Common Schools of Pennsylvania — Quarto 
•^so arranged as to show the operations of a schorl with 
60 scholars and eight months term, for 8 years. Price 
$ 1 60 with liberal deduction to Directors and teachers ta- 
king several copies— Wm. H. Spangler. Lancaster. 1866. 
These two works are intended to supply a want long ex- 
isting and now becoming generally felt in the schools. Be- 
low we present the Prefaces of both, ia order to permit the 
author of each speak for himself. 

To those who may not have an opportunity of examining 
and contrasting the works, it is proper to say that the page 
of the " Register " is twice the size of that of the " Rec- 
ord,^' and that while the latter provides for the recording of 
nothing more than the items in the monthly reports now sent 
to the districts, gratuitously, by the Common School Depart-* 
ment at Harrisburg, the Register contemplates the perma- 
nent journalising of eveiy thing of interest connected with 
the school. The question, therefore, is between retaining in 
the school a mere copy of the monthly reports required by 
law to be sent to the Board of Directors, and having a full 
and detailed record of all the statistics, operations and events 
of the school. 

PRErACE TO THe'eEOZSTER. 

Amongst the signs of improvement in our Schools, none 
is more significant or eneouraging than the demand which 
exists for a permanent Register. Three or four years ago, 
a loose sheet of paper with the names of the pupils written 
upon it, was all the document of this kind that the great 
majority of the Schools of the State possessed. From this 
the names were called daily, to ascertain who were present 
and who were absent. It exhibited no other facts* — neither 
those of progress in study, branches taught, nor conduct. — 
The next step was that effected by the 27th Section of the 
f'oromon School Law of May 8, 1854, requiring all Teacheny 
employed under the provisions of that Act, to present to 
their proper Directors, monthly, « a report, setting forth the 
whole number of pupils attending School during the moath, 
designating whether male or female, the number of days 
each attended, the books used and the branches taught." — 
To secure uniform ity,so that full and relibble statistics may 
be obtained, the State Superintendent has recently prepared 
and distributed the necessaiy blanks for these monthly re- 
ports. — And now, the last and completing measure in this 
most important department of School affairs, is that of the 
permanent and full School Register, hereby designed to be 
supplied. 

The necessity for this work is obvious. The Act of As« 
sembly declares that Directors shall be assured, by the pres- 
entation to them, monthly, of a return of the operation* of 
the School, that it^^^ffairs have been conducted in accordance 
with the law and their own regulations. But there is equal r 
if not greater necessity, that others- not officially though 
more intimately connected with the Schools than Directors, 
should constantly have access to the same kind of informa* 
tion. These are the Parents of the pupils, for whose satis- 
faction no steps have yet been taken. If the monthly Re- 
gister be filed, as soon as completed, in the Directors office^ 
there will be no record in the School to satisfy the claim* 
for information of this class, whose claims are the grtatest. 
In this way, the legal monthly return to Directors, though not 
designed for that purpose, has shown the necessity of a per- 
manent Register to be kept in School. 

The uses of such a permanent record are important and 
various. Not only will it afford, as just stated, a constant • 
source of reliable information to parents, but its permanent 
presence in the Schools will act as an abiding and most use- 
ful stimulant to the pupils. If each know that his standing 
in all the relations of a scholar is carefully and impartially 
recorded, and constantly preserved for inspection, his effoits 
to stand well on that record must be beneficially increased. 
In the frequent changes of Teachers, also, which so much 
retard the progress of the Schools, each new Teacher will 
here possess the means of learning the rank of all the for- 
mer pupils, in attendance, studies and conduct, and thus, to 
some extent, of counteracting the evil effects of those chaa- 
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|es. This will be of great value both to him and them, and 
will in a measure prevent the loaa of those first days, if not 
weeks, of each term, which are usually spent in little else 
than the acquisition of a knowledge of each other by Teach- 
er and pupils. Further, a most valuable effect of these Re- 
fiatcrs will be found in a decrease of the number and bitter- 
ness of those contentions with parents, growing out of mis- 
representations by pupils, which so often occur If severe 
discipline become necessaiy and be impartially administered, 
the Teacher will at all times find the defence and justifica- 
tion of his course,in the honestly made entries of his Register. 

The method and regularity which the keeping of a Regis- 
ter will infuse into all the operations of the teacher and his 
papils, and through both, into the character of the commu- 
nis, will be invaluable. This result, like all changes In 
esr moral condition, may be slow in showing itself; but, 
thai it will follow, is as certain as the law of cause and effect. 
Let it not be supposed that so great an effect will not be 
produced in this case, because the cause is apparently small 
and unimportant. The law of cause and effect is no more 
certain than the other law of human natnre, that great ef- 
fects frequently flow from very trivial causes. But in this 
instance, it is no trivial thing to subject half a million of 
youth *o the exactness of method and accountability, during 
their most impressible years ; and if this be faithfully done, 
it is scarcely possible to overestimate the beneficial effects 
ef the measure upon society. 

The habit of self accountability, too, which this new tri 
Imnal will create, may be of invaluable moral use. The con- 
stant desire to stand well on the permanent records of the 
•chool, will inevitably beget the habit of thinking before act- 
ing — of re^rding the moral effects of every step, and of ta- 
king or avoiding it, in proportion as it shall be found calcu- 
lated to appear favorably or unfavorably on the record. In 
this way, the permanent register may become — that which 
has been so much needed— an important aid in the education 
•f the conscience. 

Hence, it is in the great ftiture— still undeveloped, yet 
teeming with improvement — that most of the uses of a per- 
manent School Register will be found. The advent of the 
cbild to the Church, by baptism, is registered, and tfie rec- 
ord of the act is legal evidence. His firftt vote <* on age " 
it noted as the great era in his life as a citizen. Why should 
not the record of his entrance and progress in the life of 
thought and of preparation fo** all his duties, moral, social 
and political, be made with equal formality, preserved with 
•qua! care, and received as of equal authority t The Com- 
mon School is fast assuming its front rank amoni^st our great 
institutions; its membership should assuredly be a matter 
of permanent record, and the evidence of it one of as 
Much public concern as those of any other. 

In the ultimate development of the great Common School 
•ystem, no one can now predict or estimate the relations or 
results of any measure designed for its improvement, though 
adopbetl solely with reference to the present. That system, 
among temporal institutions, is the one on which our hope 
moai lest. UsprogreiiS is onward to mighty results, and all 
ilB parts must become portions of the very frame work of our 
eocial stnictnre. Thus, when a character for regularity, in- 
dttstry, ability, and inteifrity, shall, ss they ought to, be the 
great passport to confidence and employment, any impartial 
leeord showing in a full and reliable manner, these particu- 
lars with reference to the youth of the land, will be of the 
greatest value and will be often appealed to. Even in the 
' matter of promnrion to the higher institutions of the system 
— the lliifh School or the State Normal School, for instance 
^-fio belter or surer test of worthiness can be provided, than 
the reeruliir entries, for days, months and years, in the prop- 
er School Register. 

Viewed in these and many other aspects that might be 
presented, the necessity and uses of a permanent Rep later 
are great and oovious ; and the employment of this new 
agency for thelmprovemenr of the Schools, is as urgent as 
it ia consistent with the general scope of the Common School 
system. 

PRE FA C IS TO THE BECORD. 

In ofTerin? t*i« " Permanmt Rrcord," to the public, the 
publishers would simply call the attention of Directors, 
TeachiT.-*, &c.. to Section 27 of the Common School law, 
4give n below,) In which the duties of the Teacher and the 
rijfhU of the citizens of each school district, are clearly bet 
forth. 

Sectiow 27.— That it shall be the daty of every teacher, 



employed under the provisions of this Act, to make out and 
file with the board of directors or controllers of the district, 
at the end of each month, a report setting forth the whole 
number of pupils attending school during the month, designa- 
ting whether male or female, the number of days each attend- 
ed, the books used and branches taught; and until such report 
shall have been made, it shall not be lawful for the board of 
directors to pay such teacher for his or her services. The re- 
ports made in pursuance of the foregoing provision, shall be 
regularly filed by the Secretary of the board of directors or 
controllers, and shall at all times be subject to the instpectum 
qf any citizen qf the dintrict. 

The ordinary Monthly Report as now furnished by the 
teacher, does not leave the Report " 9u)jeit to the inspection 
of any citizen of the district *^ without compelling him to 
call on the Secretary of the Board, who may live miles dis- 
tant, thereby subjecting the citizen to much inconvenience 
and trouble. 

This '* Record " is intended to obviate this inconveni- 
ence and trouble, and at the same time carry out the spirit 
and letter of the section. Being a permanent thin? in eve- 
ry school house, parents and others interested in the school, 
can have free access to it at any of their oidinary visits, 
and thus at a glance see the condition of the school, not 
only for a month, but for years if they desire. 

Great care has been taken in the arrangement of this work, 
to have it free from the thousand and one objections raised 
against other works on the same subject. It is not over- 
loaded with vnnecestary detaUs; it does not contain a special 
column in which the jrunisAmcnt of a scholar stands record- 
ed, to his shame and disgrace for years ; it is not so crowd- 
ed with hieroglyphic marks, as to make it impossible al- 
most for either Teachers, Directors or Parents to understand 
it ; but it is a clear, simple confonnity to the requirements of 
the School Law; showing at a glance, the names of the PupilSf 
their attendance. Conduct, ProgresB, Branches taught, Books 
used. General Remarks, ifC., ifc. 

Beside the above enumerated contents, one psge of the 
work has been appropriated (properly arranged) for record- 
ing the names of the Directors and their several officers, 
as well as the Teachers, so that a reference to this page 
will show the names of the Directors, their President, Sec- 
retary, Treasurer and Teacher, not only for each year, but 
for ten successive years. 

The necessity of a " Permawewt Record " of the do- 
ings of each school, simple in its construction, easy of refe- 
rents, instantiy understood, and yet containing the entire de- 
tail (if the operation of our common school system for a ntim* 
ber of years, is a wadt which has long been felt, and one 
which the Publisher of the work thinks he is now able fully 
and satisfactorily to supply. 

That ihe existence of this *< RKCORD " in each school 
will prove a stimulus to the scholars, by causing increased 
diligence in study, greater regularity in attendance, and a 
more careful regard to their moral deportment, (knowing 
that all their irregularities and omissions are recorded 
against them) there can be no doubt, and it is with this 
hope the Publisher offers it to the Public. 



©riginal (JTommttmeations. 



THE mOHEB BSAirCEEB IN COUHOH SCHOOLS. 

We watit teachers in our Common Schools who 
can g'we correct instraction in all the branches ot a 
liberal English edacation. I do not mean that we 
want such in all onr schools just now ; but I do mean 
that we want many such just now, and I most earn- 
estly wish that we had such for all our schools. 

There has been progress in the cause of education, 
as well as in the other affairs of our country. Thi» 
progress may not appear as visible as some other im- 
provements by which we are surrounded, but it is no 
less certain and important. I know well that a 
train of cars, or a steamboat, makes a great deal 
more noise and attracts a great deal more attention, 
than a school supplied with an excellent teacher ; 
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but neither is, on that account, greater evideoee of 
public imf>rovenient, than the silent homble school 
iSf of intellectual and literary progresa. 

** To spell, to read and cypher to the Bale of 
Three," no longer satisfies a people, nor ought it to 
satisfy them, who live in the 19thcpntary, in the Uni- 
ted States. There are many parents who have tal- 
ented children, but have not the means to send them 
abroad to an Academy or a col lege, and if they have 
not a competent teacher in the Common School 
near them, have no opportunity to give them aliberol 
English education. Hence the importance and ne- 
cessity of having teachers, in our common schools, 
who can teach all the branches of a good English 
education, including Bhetoric, Logic, Natural and 
Mental Philosophy, Geometry, Astronomy, Compo- 
sition, &c. 

It is also very discouraging to our more able citi- 
zens who have high school taxes to pay, that assoon 
as their children advance beyond the most ordina- 
ry grade, they must incur the heavy expense of send- 
ing them away from home, and paying for their board- 
ing and tuition. 

Many of these who feel dissatisfied with the Com- 
mon Schools, would be delightc*d, if they had teach- 
ers that could instruct their children in the higher 
branches of an English education. Such teachers 
too, would command more respect and eujoy a great- 
er degree of public confidence than those, who, with 
difficulty, give instruction only in the elements of 
the difieront branches required by the law to be 
taught in our Common Schools. 

It is well known that comparatively few can send 
their children to academies or colleges to be educa- 
ted ; and therefore if we wish i he youth, generally, of 
our State and country well ediiciited and fitted for 
their high position in society, it must be done in our 
Common Schools. 

Thus we perceive there are powerful motives for 
teachers to improve themselves, uud seek earnestly 
and iuduHtriously to acquire as much learning as 
possible ; and the same motives fur all the true friends 
of education, to aid and contribute in every possible 
way t() facilitate a consummition so essential to 
the welfare of our country, and to the perpetuity of 
ita liberal institutions, aud the support of its just 
and salutary laws. j j. r. 

Koi thumbeiiand co., February, 1856. 



J. P. WICEERSHAH'S BEPOBT ON THS KOBAL FAC- 
ULTIS8.—A COABECTIOir. 

Ho.v. Tho. H. BuRRowRs: — I trust yon will ex- 
cuse me for trespassing ufjon the crowded culumn^ 
of the Journal with a correction. It is in yt>ur re- 
port of my remarks upon the ** Report on the Devel- 
opment of the Moral Faculties," by J. P. Wicker- 
sham. Yuu say that I "objected to " certain por- 
tions of the report You were not present at the 



time wheu the remarks were made in the Association, 
and have been led astray by a notice of my remarks in 
one of the daily papers. The report should have 
said that I ''called attention to" certain portions of 
the report. My only apology for troubling you with 
this correction, is, that I esteem the sentiments of 
the report, and the lucid manner in which they are 
presented, so highly, that I cannot consent to be the 
means of leading a careless reader to think slighting, 
ly of them. My only, and as think, sufficient reason 
for opposing the passage of a resolution, adopting 
the report as th« sentiments of the Association, was, 
as you state, the fear of making an inconvenient pre- 
cedent. I must heartily wish the geniimenh of the re- 
port and the wholesome truthg that underlie them, 
should be adopted as the sentiments of every Teach- 
er in the country. 

In regard to what I said of this excellent report, 
you will indulge me a word — or rather, in regard to 
what I will now say, after a careful leading of it in 
the Journal, just received. The subject of College 
Rewards for intellectual attainments, and a manifest 
disregard of the truly humble and honest hearted stu- 
dent of mora/ and intellectual character, was, in a sin- 
gle paragraph, handled without much reserve, as it 
should be. The only paliation for this great derelic- 
tion npon the part of many good schools, is, that they 
consider " goodness of heart to be itsown reward," and 
to be a plant of such tender sensibilities, as to be 
rather stinted than nourished by friendly attentions, 
and special culture. — " Blind guides !' *No part of our 
nature is so easily educated, by the proper means 
being used, as a love and respect for our fellow men, 
and a desire to promote their well-being. But how 
sad are the thoughts of the student, left, by the Fac- 
ulty and Trustees of the school, to seek out and tread 
the path of virtue and truth, without one ray of hope 
that his merits will be publicly acknowledged ; while 
the unscrupulous and scoffing votaries of the favored 
honors conferred upon the intellectually great, sweep 
along on '* the full tide of glory and of fame;" assured 
that on ** Commencement Day," all eyes will be turn- 
ed to them npon whose head all the blessings of hon- 
or and distinction will be poured, according to their 
scientific and literary attainments, regardless of their 
moral worth. Must it ever be so? Goodness of 
heart is its own reward, and simple moral worth must 
always be reserved and unostentatious. But such 
consideration will never excuse the practice of con- 
ferring the honors of school upon the morally un- 
worthy, to the disparagement, discouragement and 
disheartening of the truly worthy and good. 

Again : in the illustratian of the fact, that some* 
thing more than the inculcation of moral truth, such 
ds criticisms and Scripture texts, is necf ssary to ef- 
I'ect a moral education, the author of the report 
might have been understood to attach very little or 
uo imporlanee to the Utter. But such an inferenct 
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would be a great injustice to the trathfal yiew taken 
of that part of the subject. The acquisition of 
truth, however well adapted to regulate the life and 
purify the heart, may be nothing more than an in- 
tellectual effort ; yet even as such, it is certainly a 
much safer and better mental exercise than the ac- 
quisition of things false ; and moral worth ought to 
be more reasonably expected as a result of such 
teaching, than if it had not been done. Still there 
is a higher, more sacred and a holier duty for the 
Teacher to perform. He must by all means win the 
heart and affections of the child for moral truth, 
that when learned it may be practiced in his life. 

I also asked the attention of the Association to 
the study of the *' Science of Ethics " as treated of in 
the report. The views advanced are true, but need a 
little more unfolding to be fully understood. We roust 
not underrate the study of Moral ScieDce,a8 tending to 
strengthen the moral powers. I hoped to see this 
subject illustrated and impressed upota the minds of 
all, in a full and free discussion; but by some mishap 
the best subject for discussion that came before the 
meeting, was choked off, when more than a dozen 
men of ability and experience were contending for 
the floor. W. Tkavw 

WUmington, Dd. Jan., 1856. 



BULK OB FOBlUnAI 

Mb. Bubrowbs : This is said to be an age of re- 
form. In the midst of the progressive movements 
of the times, I am rejoiced that th« science of 
teaching is not neglected. I am an old teacher, and 
I have witnessed, with interest, the various innova- 
tions in the modes of teaching, adopted by teachers 
and advanced by writers on education, during the 
last thirty years. 

The old way of teaching, thirty years ago, was to 
present the scholar with a written rule, without 
reason, and when he had done the question, he un- 
derstood nothing about what he had done : and in most 
places (at least in this state) ten years ago, this was 
itill the prevailing mode. Indeed, in some places, 
it is yet practised, and no other mode thought of. — 
But " awakening the mind " — " developing the facul- 
ties" has, in a great measure, superceded the " pour- 
ing in " method. 

The " drawing aiU " process, too, nsay be much 
abustid ; as is shown in that admirable chapter of 
Page's, on that system. In exerting the power of 
thought, (especially of children,) is there not danger 
of running into an extreme the other way 7 May it 
it not be pushed too> far? Is it advisable to do 
away with all old forms ? Are not a few rules use- 
ful as guides or land-mttrhs, so as to not leave the 
tender mind of the child to analysis alone ? 

Some have adopted, instead of rules, certain 
forms of analysts, arranged in text-books, as guides 
for the pupil. It seems necessary to give to the pu- 



pil some guide ; and may not rules, well denmnstra- 
ted by the teacher and understood by the pupil, be 
as efficacious in developing thought, as mere formu- 
las, committed to memory? As an old teacher, 
and somewhat conservative in my views, I think 
that I can judge between that which seizes upon 
every thing new, as truth, and that old-fogyttm^ 
which rejects all innovations, however beneficial they 
may prove. 

Mr. Lamborn's " Practical Teacher " has, I think, 
some valuable suggestions to teachers on this sub- 
ject ; — a work which I would recommend to the 
consideration of every young teacher. It advocates 
the conservative principle of general rules, well de- 
monstrated ; but no special rules for special cases. 
Teachers are often deceived by the analytical 
performances of their pupils. They flatter them- 
selves that they^have^thrbwn away all arbitrary rules 
for calculating ; and are not aware that they have 
substituted in their stead, parrot-like repetitions of 
analytical formulas. A pupil may perform an ope* 
ration by an analytical formula, committed to mem- 
ory, with as little understanding, as by an arbitrary 
rule ; and the teacher himself may be deceived by 
the fluency of the pupil's language. I have wit- 
nessed such exercises in mental arithmetic, by pu- 
pils who knew not what they were doing, — being 
scarcely more than an effort of memory. 

My experience has convinced me that the best 
way to teach arithmetic, is to give the pupil a few 
general rules as guides, being careful that he work 
neither rule nor formula without understanding it 
In the rage forabokshing old land-marks^ it may be 
well to remind the young teacher that a child must 
think as a child; and that a pupil may as readily re- 
cite 9k formula as a rule, and as readily perform an 
operation by set vyords of any kind without under- 
standing them, as by a rule which he does not un- 
derstand. J. T. L. 
Newtown, Feh, 1856. 



POTTEBCO. 

Thos. H. Burrowes, Esq. — It will give me much 
pleasure to comply with your request. 

As a first instalment, I will say something about 
Teachers' Institutes, and will begin with some notice 
of those which have been held in this county, and 
which, but for my own negligence, might have been in- 
cluded in the list of educational gatherings held in 
the State during 1856. If the account be not worth 
insertion in the Journal, it may nevertheless be of 
some interest to you, as bearing upon a subject now 
undergoing discussion, namely, the most practicable 
method of supplying our schools with well qualified 
teachers. 

The first Teachers* Institute ever held in this 
county, was in April last, and continued two weeks. 
Another was held last October, and was of four 
weeks duration. About forty different teachers 
were in attendance at one or the other of the ses- 
sions, and a portion of them the whole time. 
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I nay mentioo, as indicatiye of the kind of aid that 
may naually be Eecnred Id efforts of this natare, that 
I waa assisted by two gentlemen formerly County 
Soperintendents in the State of New York, by a 
graduate of the N. Y. State Normal School, by a 
teacher from the Lancaster Normal School, [Mr. 
Edward Brooks,) and especially by Mr. C. H. Allen, 
late Principal of the McKean Co. Academy, and a 
gentleman eminently snccessfal as a practical teach- 
er. All my assistants were persons familiar with 
the machinery and working of Teachers' Institntes, 
and the matter of Normal instruction, and rendered 
their services in part without compensation. The 
whole expense of the six weeks spent in the two 
campaigns, was about $100. 

The exereises were in the form partly of ordinary 
study and recitation, partly of drill and illustration 
on the practical methods of teaching and conducting 
recitations, and partly of familiar lectures and dis- 
cussions, together with essays from the pupils. In 
addition to these, we had devotional exercises, mu- 
sic, singing, and calisthenic recreations. 

The six weeks thus spent, were eminently seryice- 
able to the improyement of our teachers and schools, 
and the results lead me to conclude that similar ef- 
forts may usefally be engrafted upon our school sys- 
tem, by legislative enactment, as an important means 
of advancing the cause of popular education. 

I do not suppose that what was done here, would 
be suited, in all the details, to the wants of other 
counties ; but these local gatherings of teachers, par- 
taking in some degree while they last, of the char- 
acter of the Normal School, have many advantages 
to recommend them. Some of them I will enumer- 
ate : 

1. They are comparatively inexpensive. The ser- 
vices of the County Superintendent are already paid 
for. He can usually obtain some gratuitous aid 
from other Superintendents, from teachers, lecturers, 
authors, and other workers in the cause of education, 
It costs little to reach the county seal Board is 
obtained at a moderate price. » 

2. They are popular. Having something of nov 
elty about them, tney attract attention and visitors, 
and create renewed interest at each session, in the 
cause of education. 

3. They are eminently beneficial. Teachers be- 
come acquainted ; a generous spirit of emulation and 
improvement is excited and cherished; self-conceit 
is corrected ; merit brought to light ; valuable ideas 
and experience become common property; and 
through those who attend, every district, and almost 
every teacher in the county, receive a new impulse 
toward improvement. 

With the strongest desire to see Normal Schools 
of a more imposing and permanent character, es- 
tablished by the State — institutions which shall ul- 
timately become the perennial sources of a supply 
of teachers for our schools, — still I cannot but be- 
lieye that our immediate wants must be met in a con- 
siderable degree, by local efforts of the nature above 
described. And I can conceive of no appropriation 
which the State can more wisely make, than of a 
moderate sum for the furtherance of this object, in 
each county of the Commonwealth. 
Very truly yours, 

J. B. Pbadt. 

Qmdenpart, Fehmary 11, 1856. 



SCHOOLS nr cbawfobd. 

Mr. Editor: — ^The condition of common schools 
iii this county five years ago, though perhaps on an 



equality with those of surrounding counties, was far 
from being an enviable one. Poor examiners, poor 
teachers, poor houses, and no educational interest 
among employers, made schools inevitably poor. 

About this time, the first teachers' institute was 
held. It was well attended and had a marked influ- 
ence upon education in the county. The organiza- 
tion then effected has continued its sessions annual- 
ly down to the present. It has had the effect which 
had been anticipated. A dignity has been given to 
the teaching art of which it had long been destitute. 
The attention of patrons has likewise been secured, 
at least to some degree, so that they are not now to- 
tal strangers in the school room. They drop in and 
generally stay an hour, listening to the recitations; 
they whisper a word of encouragement, and thus 
give an impetus to the children's application, which 
perhaps lasts for days and weeks without sensible 
abatement. 

The Institute has also had an important influence 
upon the public sentiment in reference, to school 
houses. The change is more especially apparent in 
villages — ^several of these have done themselves 
s:reat credit in erecting buildings, which, in point of 
commodiousness, are far in advance of the old ones. 
In the selection of sites the bye places and unpro- 
ductive localities, which were such especial favorites 
in former times, are now avoided, while more attrac- 
tive situations are selected. 

But I cannot speak in detail of its effects upon 
schools. There is not a single interest connected 
with education, upon the development and applica- 
tion of which, the workings of the Institute have not 
had an important bearing. 

About three years ago, the present Board of In- 
struction went into operation in Meadville Academy. 
One of its first acts was to organize a Teachers' N or- 
mal class. The results of this free, spontaneous ac- 
tion of the Academy authorities was quite satisfac- 
tory. Their pupils were found to be among the 
best teachers in the county; a favorable recep- 
tion awaited them wherever they went. These nor- 
mal classes have been continued to the present, and 
now form an important element in the institution. 
Perhaps not less than one hundred and fifty of the 
teachers of the county this winter, have been mem- 
bers of this class. In the course of the year there 
are about two hundred who join the Teachers' De- 
partment of the Academy — this is about a third of- 
all in attendance. To say that they are stud ions is 
no compliment, — they are usually intensely laborious. 
The reason of things cannot be kept out of sight of 
a class of young ladies and gentlemen of this stamp 
of mind. Progress is their watchword. No barrier, 
however formidable, can keep them idle. Thorough- 
ness they will have, and he who has not the patience 
to acquire it, is not regarded as at all fit to teach. 
The tyro is avoided, the quack is despised, but the 
adept in teaching finds favor, and generally he finds 
good, reasonable salaries too. 

I need scarcely say to you that the prospect in 
this particular feature is still improving. The num- 
bers who take the normal class are augmented from 
year to year, and their efficiency is increaseti in a 
correjsponding ratio. There is«o department of the 
Institution in a more gratifying condition than this 
one. Perhaps there is no influence, in or out of the 
county, which has had a greater effect in elevating 
the teaching profesBion to a more commanding posi- 
tion, and in giving its members better wages, than 
the one of which we are speaking. 

The CountySuperintendency came into exi?t'' ce 
as yon know, a year and a half ago. This is un im* 
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portant and most gratiryiDj? featare of oar common 
school system. It has had a powerful inSnence in 
oar vicinity, in increasing the efficiency of schools. 
The examination of teachers is not now a mere form, 
or what is worse, a blundering operation in the hands 
of a novice. It has a meaning, and he who gets 
throuy:h unscathed, is sure of one thing, viss: that his 
knowledge of the branches to be taught, is suflScient- 
Iv extended and exact to warrant him in teaching. 
It cannot, of course, supply experience, but it has 
already done much toward scattering the horde of 
empyrics, who heretofore invariably have assumed 
the dignities of the pedagogue unworthily. It iJt, 
moreover, rapidly calling into the profession men 
and women of sterling worth, who have thoroughly 
prepared themselves for their vocation. If no other 
bent^fit flows from the law establishing the office 
than this one, the people of the Stat^ will have rea> 
son to bless the Legislature for it as long as they 
live. God bless the County Superintendency ! May 
its labors be appreciated and rewarded, and its ben* 
efits be perpetual. 

This is the condition of things at the time that I 
write. The futare, we hope, has still greater im- 
provements in store for us. 

T. F. THicKaxuN. 

MeadmUe^ January 1856. 



BAUPHIK GO. 



Mr. BaRRowBS : — ^You are already informed that 
the teachers and friends of educational progress in 
Dauphin county, under the able guidance of our 
worthy County Superintendent, have made a favor- 
able movement in the cause of education ; yet I be- 
lieve there has been no account given of ourdoing:^, 
and the progress we are making in the good work. 
I will, therefore, by your permission, endeavor to 
give a summary of our meetings and some of the re- 
sults as fur as known. 

Although the teachers of this county have been 
BOmewhai tardy in commencing the work of selt'-im- 
provement, by social intercourse, and a mutual in- 
terchange of thoughts and sentiments as to the best 
methods of imparting thorouirh and systematic in- 
struction ; yet. since the work is fairly begun, they 
enter into it with spirit, manifesting a determination 
not to be behind any of our sister counties in other 
portions of the State, in so important a work. 

Since the organization of our County Teachers' 
Association, in the beginning of last Nov»iml»er, 
there have been several interesting meetings held by 
the Association. 

At these meetings there were many useful meth- 
ods of teaching discussed, and practically illustrated, 
which proved highly beneficial to all, and particular- 
ly to the inexperienced in the business of^ teaching. 
Beside the large amount of inform 'tion which was 
imparted at these meetings, to all who were prMsent, 
there was another highly important result produced. 
The intercourse which theyafr«»rded to the teachers, 
created confidence and friendships, and cultivated a 
desire for a friendly interchange of mutual advice 
and instruction ; consequently, they parted with more 
exalted opinions of each other and their vocation, 
and returned to their schools with renewed life and 
energy, and with a determination to make themselves 
more useful both in and out of their schools. 

They hiive already given practical illustrations of 
this determination and of their zeal and earnestness. 
in many portions of the county, by forming district 
associations, and holding educational meetings. 

Derry, Middle Paxton and Lower Swatara were 



foremost in thin work. Some of these meetings were 
personally attended by our worthy Connty Sup»*rio- 
tendent, whose devoted zeal to the cause of educa- 
tion, always secures for him a hearty welcome aod 
an attentive audience. 

The association of Lower Swatara holds its meet- 
ings on every Saturday, alternately at the different 
school houses in. the district. The tt'achers usoally 
meet in the afternoon for motual improvement ; and 
in the evening they invite the citizens to attend, 
when addresses are delivered, embracing a variety 
of subjects for the improvement of our commno 
schools. These meetings are generally well attended 
by the citizens, who participate in the discnssioBS, 
and manifest an awakened interest in all that relates 
to the promotion of their schools. 

It is evident from the result of these effort**, to 
awaken an interest in the public mind for the pro- 
motion of a refined, virtuous and enlightened com- 
mon school education, that the noble i>bject8 which 
the founders of our school system had in view, could, 
perhaps, be more readily accomplished by forming 
similar associations, and holding similar meetings ia 
every district throughout the State, than by any oth- 
er means within the power of teachers. At all 
events, such meetings would afford an excellent 
means for the dissemination of a correct knowledge 
of the condition and wantsof our public schools, and 
for enlisting the co-operation of all the friends of 
education, in devising measures for their improve- 
ment. Besides, if the teachers and friends of our 
common schools woald unite in holding such meet- 
ings, and invite free discussion, they would have it 
in their power to correct and remove many of the 
fatal prejudices and erroneous op nions which exist 
everywhere, respecting our school law. Thiswonld 
famish a material aid in breaking down and finally 
overcoming the blind opposition, which has thus far 
hindered the efft-ctive operations of the system, par- 
ticularly in niral districts. 

The memticra of our Teachers* Association, held 
an Institute, cimimencing on the 4th ult., and con- 
tinued in session for two days. This meeting was 
well attended by the teachers and friends of educa- 
tion from the county, and a number of teachers and 
colaborersin the cause of intellectual progrfr'ss, fnna 
other counties. Among the latter, Hon. Tho. H. 
Burrowes, of Lancaster, and A. M. Gow, of Wash- 
ington, deserve the warmest acknowledgments of th* 
mambers of tho Institute, for valuable servici^s ren- 
dered during the first day and evening. These gen- 
tlemen delivered atMresses, in the evening, in the 
Hall of the House of Representatives. 

Thi« meeting: was also visited by members of the 
Legislature during its sittings, several oT whom 
cheerfully responded, when called upon, in able and 
anim ited adilresses, (»n various subjects relating to 
t he condition of our common schools. It is a source 
of profound Kraiific*4tion to the friends of education, 
to know that the educational interests of Pennsylva- 
nia are represented in our present Legislature, by 
men who thus manifest a deep interest f*»r the im- 
provement of the f.uilities, which are necest^ary for 
the successful wt»rking of our system, and by 
freely mingling among the laborers in the educa- 
tional field, to ascertain the condition and wants of 
our schools; so that thjlosteringcare of legislative 
aid may be timely an<l properly applied. The Insti- 
tute adjourned tn mt'etagiin on the second Wednes- 
day in April next, when it will hold a session of four 
days. H. C. McUaulla. 

MiddUtowa, Feb, 15, 18:)G.ed by^^UO^lt: 
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WHITK TOWVBHIF, UTDIAB A CO. 

Mr. Burrowbs : It is Bome time since you heard 
from us, but we are Ftill ulive. Our township Asso- 
ciation hfild its monthly meeting yesterday. It was 
▼ery interesting. Essays and Lectures were read 
and spoken on various subjects, viz : The Past and 
the Present; The Duties of Parents and Direc- 
tors ; Heading ; Beligious Instruction in School ; 
the Effects of the Normal School; Vocal Music; 
Bible Instruction ; Geography; The Shudy Side 
of School Teaching; the Training of the Immortal 
Mind ; and the necessity of Discipline in School ; 
accompanied with discussions. 

I think we are overcoming the opposition that 
existed, and there is no mistake that our Teachers 
and schools are im|)roving. The fireside notion 
that females are not fit for t«*achers, is broken down: 
as may be seen by the following: Our district has 
eleven schools ; two ^ears ago, no females was per- 
mitted to teach in it. Last year there was one. 
this year there are seven competent females, who 
are succeeding so well^that those who wore hereto- 
fore opposed to them, particularly in the winter, 
now remain silent, or say that they do better than 
they expected. So mnctx for experience. 

anuaryJ6, 1856. w. T. H. 

(Nothing like experience. Here it has tanght a 
uable lesson. The knowledge is needed else- 
where. — Ed.] 



(ffbttfational Societies. 



BUTLEB COXQITT TELCEEBff INSTITUTE. 

In pursuance of a call of the Superintendent of 
Common Schools of Butler eo., a Teachers' Institute 
was organized in the borough of Batler, on Mondav, 
NoTember 1 9th, 1855. 

It was called to order by electing S. P. Irvik, 
President, ftro tern. After some preliminary busi- 
aess and the adoption of a Constitution, the follow- 
ing officers were elected. 

Isaac Black, Coonty Superintendent, President ; 
A. J. Rebstock and Mat hew Greer, Vice Presi- 
dents; Tho9. Ralph, Recording Sec'y ; Jacob P. My- 
ers, Treasurer, and Isaac Black, Co. Sup., S. P. Ir- 
vin, Miss JM^rj M'Taggart, Miss M. Louisa Batler 
and Miss Emma Prosser, Executive Committee. 

There were twenty-one districts reprnseoted, and 
fifty teachers in attendance, also a number of school 
Directors. The exercises consisted of lectures on 
education, teaching and improved method of instruc- 
ting pupils, in the various branches taught in our 
common schools, in which a number of the teachers 
and professors participated, viz : Thos. Berry, Su- 
perintendent of Lawrence county, A. A. Lason, New 
York, C. R. Van Emmon, Pittsburg, E. L. Carney, 
Ohio, B. M. Kerr, Superintendent of Alleghany 
county, E. 3. Fairchild, Professor of Elocution, 
Ohio, and Hon. H. C. Hickok, Deputy Superinten- 
dent of Common Schools. 

The lectures were in the highest degree interest- 
ing and entertaining, and the improvements in teach- 
ing very beneficial to those who will carry them into 
practice. — Among other important business trans- 
acted was the following in regard to books : — Teach- 
er* labor under a g^eat disadvantnge for want of a 
vuforni system of text books in schools, and feel 
iiif tbat the cause of popular education would be 
gnaily enhanced by the adoption of a uniform sys- 
le« throughout the county, therefore the '^Institote,^ 
IwTe selected a series of text books, and respectfully 
imcnil them to school Diioetuio for adoption. 



REPORT OH BOOKS. 

Little Teacher, No. I. Orthographic Chart, Mc- 
Gutfey's Eclectic Small Primer, McUuffey's Eclec- 
tic Pictorial Primer, McGufi^ey's Eclectic Spelling 
Book, McGuffey's Eclectic First Reader, McGuffey's 
Eclectic Second Reader, McGuffey's Eclectic Third 
Reader, McGuffey's Eclectic Fourth Reader, Mc- 
Guffey's Eclectic Fifth Reader, (being McGuffey's 
entire series,) Ray's Mathematics, Messrs. McNuily's 
and Monteith's Geographies, Pinneo's series of 
Grammars; also, that the Holy Scriptures be read 
with due respect and deference, by both teacher and 
pupils, as an introductory exercise. 

After the above, the Institute proceeded to the 
consideration of the following resolutions, which, on 
motion, were adopted : 

Whvrbas, We firmly believe the common school 
system of Pennsylvania to be well calculated to re- 
deem the schools of the State, and advance thej^ad- 
ly neglected cause of popular education ; and feel 
that it is worthy of public confidence and support, 
therefore : 

Resolved, lliat in order to promote the public In- 
terests in this respect, and elevate the character of 
of our profession, we hereby renew the allegiance we 
owe to that great system, by pledging ourselves to 
the faithful discharge of our responsible duties as ed- 
ucators commissioned by the State, and to a cordial 
cooperation with our energetic County Superinten- 
dent. (Isaac Black) in his arduous efforts to rcfurm 
and build up the common schools of Butler county. 

Resolved, That in the opinion of the teachers here 
assembled, Mr. Isaac Black, our worthy Superinten- 
dent of public schools, has discharged the arduous 
and responsible dtities of his office with marked zeal 
and ability, and that we will cordially co-operate 
with him in all his efforts to elevate the common 
schools of the county. 

Resolved, That the several boards of directors of 
this county, be respectfully requested to vote a sula- 
ry tothe County Superintendent commensurate with 
the duties of his office, which have demunded, and will 
continue to demand, his whole time and best energies. 

Resolved, That we loudly call upon the friends of 
education throughout Butler county, to unite with 
us in our endeavors to elevate the standard of teach- 
ing and the condition of our common schools. 

Resolved, That as moral training should be given 
to pupils at an earl v age, we consider the scriptures 
should be read iu all of our common schools, daily, 
without note or comment. 

Resolved, That irregular attendance of scholars 
is one of the greatest evils in our common schools. 

Resolved, That we recommend semi-monthly meet- 
ings of teachers of the different districts of the coun- 
ty, for mutual consultation and improvement. 

Resolved, That the Educational Depaitment at 
Harrisburg should be separate from that of the 
State Department. 

Resolved, That the welfare of our common schools 
would be greatly promoted by the establishment of 
a Normal School in each county of the State, to be 
taught three months each year. 

Resolved, That our thanks be and are hereby ten- 
dered to Messrs. Thomas berry, E. B. Fairchild, C. 
B. Van Bmnion and E. L. Carney, for their able 
and efficient aid in conducting the exercises of this 
Institute. 

Resolved, That the proceedings of this meeting 
be published in the county paper^j, and in the Penn- 
sylvania School ilourual. Extract irum niinut* h. 

Tbob. Ralpu, Sec. 
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SALISBUBY DI8ISICT, LAKGASTEB COTJKTT. 

Mr. Editor: As there is seldom anytbing in your 
Jouraal (or I should say oar Joarnal) relative to 
Salisbury towaship, I take upon myself to give you 
some iDformation of our proceedings. They are 
''slow but sure." 'J'he Directors have requested 
their teachers to form a township Association, al- 
lowing them a day in each month, with pay, for such 
meeting. 

Thus encouraged and authorized, several of the 
teachers issued a call for a meeting on the I7th of 
November, 1855. When the day came we found 
nine teachers, three Directors and several other 
friends of the cause present. Mr. Dewees was elec- 
ted President and Mr. Lee, Secretary. After this a 
general talk followed among the t-eachers, giving a 
description of their schools, &c. 

On motion, a committee was appointed to draft a 
constitution to be considered at the next meeting. 
The several teachers present were then appointed 
instructors for the meeting, on the various branches 
taught in the schools. I'hus, after having spent a 
very pleasant and profitable afternoon, we adjourn- 
ed to meet, December the 16th, 1855. 

In presenting this, brief account to the readers of 
the Journal, we do so in the hope that it is to be 
the beginning of a good work in our district, and 
that, where the ball is not yet in motion, the direc- 
tors and teachers "will go and do likewise." 

A Teacher. 

Salisbury, January, 1856. 

[Well done, Teachers, and thrice well done, Di- 
rectors of Salisbury I Such liberality of Directors 
and such union of effort, cannot fail of large and 
early success. This spirited first meeting has since 
been followed up, regularly, by several others, the 
proceedings of which we have received. But want 
of room prevents their insertion. 

What a change in four years ! In 1852 the Jour- 
nal collected and printed the proceedings of every 
educational meeting in the State, whether in county, 
township or single school, and inserted every edito- 
rial article and communication on the subject of ed- 
ucation, from every newspaper in the whole State, 
and still there was room. Now, if it had 150 instead 
of 32 pages, they could all be filled, monthly, with 
useful current matter, relating to our common 
schools. — Ed.] 



lOFFLlK COUKTT TEACHEAS* COKTENTIOIT. 

Pursuant to notice, this Convention met at the 
Town Hall in Lewistowu, on Thursday, January 0, 
at 10 o'clock, A. M., and was organized by elec ing 
R. C. Ross, County Superintendent, President, M 
R. Thompson and I. Miller, Vice Presidents, ana 
Wm. Austin and G. W. Sonlt. Secretaries. Rev 
Mr. Bowers opened the session with prayer. Ai 
address was then delivered by the President, in whic) 
he gave an account of the condition of the school 
of the county, their improvements and their want? 
the whole containing many valaable raggestions t. 
Teachers and Directors. D. Allen, G. F. McFarlant 



and A. D. Hawn were appointed a commi ttee to 
draft resolutions expressing the sentiments of th« 
Convention. It was determined to hold three ses- 
sions each day. The morning session to commence 
at 9 o'clock, A. M., the afternoon session at 1^, P. 
M., and the evening session at 7, P. M. 

AFTERKOON SESSIOK. 

Met at the appointed time. Minutes of the morn- 
ing session read and approved. The regular order 
of exercises was pursued as follows : Address by 
Wm. Austin, subject — "The Teacher's Mission;" 
2, Essay, by A. T. Hamilton, subject — *' History of 
the Public Schools of Lewistowu ; " 3, Address by 
George F. McFarland, subject — " The Teacher's In- 
fluence and Reward ; " 4, Discussion on " The Prom- 
inent Evils of our present System of Popular Edu- 
cation," in which Messrs. Utley, D. Allen, McFar- 
land, Hoch and McKee, participated. The list of 
townships was then called, and the teachers present 
from each, reported their names, which were record- 
ed. On motion of Mr. McFarland, each teacher pres- 
ent was reqested to relate his experience in the busi- 
ness,either during the present or niture sessions of the 
convention. Acyourned. 

EVENING SESSION. 

A. D. Hawn delivered an address — subject — "The 
Teacher for the Times." An essay by Miss N. Ro- 
gers on " The Lights and Shades of School Life," 
followed. Mr. Hawn read an anonymous essay. — 
The question, " How may Teachers best prepare 
themselves for their Profession ?" was then discussed. 
Adjourned. 

FRIDAY — MORNINO BB8SI0N. 

The Rev. Mr. Woods opened the session with 
prayer. J. Hamilton addressed the convention on 
" The Necessity of Co-operation between Directors 
and Teachers." J. Miller followed on " Common 
School Teaching." Mr. Thomas, of Pittsburg, de- 
livered a lectnre on Grammatical Analysis. Messrs. 
McFarland, Utley, Frescoln and Austin then dis- 
cussed the question, "How many studies can a 
scholar profitably pursue, at the same time ?" A 
committee was appointed to consider and report on 
the propriety of holding a county Institute. Ad- 
journed. 

AFTBRNOON SVSSION. 

Mr. Hawn read a brief though eloquent letter 
iVom Gov. Pollock, stating his inability to be pres- 
ent and address the convention. An address was 
delivered by S. S. Ensminger. Subject — "What 
spirit are we of?" " The Teacher, a student of Na- 
ture," an essay by Miss E. C. Gwin, succeeded. J. 
R. Stroup read an essay on " Music in Schools." — 
J. McCord, Jr., then read an essay written by Miss 
A. Fertig. Subject— "The Soul's Power." The 
question, " How may Teachers best impart instruc- 
tion to their pupils ?" was then discussed. H. C. 
Hickok, Esq., Dept State Superintendent, who was 
present, made some able and interesting remarks 
upon the subject. 

The relating of Teachers* experiences occupied 
the time up the hour of adjournment. 

EVXNINO SSTSION. 

H. G. Hickok, Deputy State SuperiBtendent of 
Common Schools, was introduced by the President, 
to the large audience in attendance, which he ad- 
dressed in an able and eloquent manner. Hs de- 
fended the present School System, annihilated Hit 
objections commonly raised against the office of €«• 
SupeEiotandsii^ ana called spon teaehen to i 
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in reTolotionising public opinion, by doing all in 
their poVer to eleyate and improve the Common 
Schools of the State. 

A piece of masic followed the address. Mr. Hawn 
offered the following resolution, 

Resohed, That we witness with heartfelt pleasure 
the interest taken in popular education, bj our State 
Department at Harrisburg, and especituly do we 
tender to Deputy Sunerintendent, H. C. Hickok, 
our cordial thanks for nis arduous labors in the great 
cause of education, and also for his eloquent^ in- 
structive and interesting address, this evening. 

The chairman of the committee on resolutions 
reported the following, which were unanimously 
adopted. 

Whereas, The Teachers, Directors and Friends 
of Education of Mifflin countv, having assembled 
in convention for professional consultation and 
improvement, and being desirious that our senti- 
ments be known, respectfully offer the following : 

Resolved, That we earnestly call upon teachers, 
parents and friends of education throughout the 
county, to unite with us in raising high and bear 
ing aloft the standard of popular education. 

ReMlvedf That we recognize Associations, Con- 
ventions and Institutes as efficient means of prepar- 
ing teachers for their calling, and of advancing the 
great cause of popular education ; and that we con- 
sider it their auty to avail themselves of their ben- 
efits as often as possible. 

Resolved, That we recommend to the teachers of 
every township throughout the county, to band them- 
selves together in permanent associations for mu- 
tual improvement and instruction. 

Resoived, That the office of County Superintendaat 
has fully sustained the exertions of its most san- 
guine friends, and that the expectations of its pre- 
sent incumbent merit our warmest approbation. 

Re9<Uced, That a State Normal Scnool should be 
established, and that teaching should be elevated to 
the rank of a profession. 

Resolved, That we tender our most cordial thanks 
to those Directors, who have given us the time to 
attend this convention, and sincerely regret that some 
have been so blinded to their own interest as not to 
do so. 

Resolved, That this convention recommend the 
adoption of a uniform sereis of school books through- 
out the county. 

Resolved, That we deem it an imperative duty, ti 
petition the Legislature, during the winter, For ai. 
appropriation, to aid us in establishing a Count} 
Institute for the improvement of the teachers of thi 
county. D. Allen, \ 

G. F. McFarland, }- Committee. 
A. D. Hawn, j 

A committee was appointed to memorallze the 
Legislature on the subject involved in the last reso- 
lution. Adjourned. 

SATURDAY XORKIMO SESSION. 

This session was occupied almost entirely by teach- 
ers in relating their experience. The sunny and the 
shady side of life in the school-room, were both 
vividly portrayed, and while some had enjoyed their 
happy hours, many — very many — ^had seen those that 
were the reverse. Wretched school houses and 
&ult-finding parents and guardians were represent- 
ed to be numerous. This exercise proved to be 
one of the most interesting features of the conven- 
tion. 

On motion of Mr. Austin the following resolution 
was naanimously adopted : 



Secretaries. 



Resolved, That the thanks of this convention be 
tendered to the Citizens of Lewistown, for their gen- 
erosity in entertaining its members gratatitously, and 
for the large and intelligent audiences,which have ad- 
ded so much interest to its various sessions. The 
thanks of the convention were also tendered to the 
ladies and gentlemen, who had enlivened the evening 
session with interesting and appropriate music 

The same courtesy was extended to ths officers 
for the faithful discharge of their duties. Adjourn- 
ed sine die. 

Wtluam Austin, ) 

G. W.SOULT, [ 

CHSilSB OO.^XSHXKR BQITABB, 
A meeting of the Friends ofEdncation, Teachers 
and School Directors, was held in Hamorton Hall on 
Saturday, Dec. 8, 1855. The following officers were 
appointed: President, William Pylk; Secretary, 
Jacob W. Harvey. 

At the request of the President, George P. Davis 
stated some of the objects of the meeting, among 
which was to consider the propriety of having a uni- 
form system of class books adopted, to be used ex* 
clusively in Kennett District. Two letters were 
read commendatory of this plan— one from Milton 
Durnall, Principal of the Academy in Union ville, 
and another from 8. Culver, Princip^ of the High 
School in West Chester. Both of them gave a list 
of books which they could recommend, besides use- 
ful and interesting soggestions in relation to the 
cause of education. After considerable discussion 
on various topics, the following resolutions were 
offered by Dr. Elisha Gatchell, and passed unani- 
mously : 

*' Resolved, That it is the decided opinion of this 
meeting that the School Directors of this Township 
should adopt a uniform system of class books 
throughout the schools. 

" Resolved, That it . is the most expedient plan of 
effecting this classification, for the Directors to in- 
troduce, at the public expense, such books as they 
may adopt." 

A list of books in the branches taught in the Com- 
mon Schools was made out, and a resolution passed 
submitting it to the consideration of the Directors. 
The following is the list: Comly's, Sanders' and 
Websters' Spelling Books; McGuffey's |and An- 
gel's scries of Reading Books ; Brown's, Green's and 
Wells' Grammars ; Mitchell's Primary and Second- 
ary Geographies, accompanied, by Pelton's Out- 
line Maps; Emerson's, Davis' and Greenleaf's series 
of Arithmetics ; Greenleaf's and Davies' Algebras ; 
Parker's Composition ; Davies' and Vogdes' Men- 
suration ; Gammere's and Davies' Surveying ; Cutter's 
and Comstock's Physiologies ; Comstock's, Parker's 
and Gray's Philosophies ; Goodrich's History of the 
United States. 

All the Teachers of Kennett, and some from the 
adjoit^ng Districts, were present, and manifested a 
lively interest throughout the meeting. The follow- 
ing resolution was passed unanimously ; 

'* Resolved, That tne Secretary of this meeting is 
hereby instructed to forward a copy of the proceed 
ings oi this meeting to the Pennsylvania SchoolJour- 
nal, and i the Kennett Square Free Press and 
the othei County papers, and that the Editors of 
said pa] ers are hereby requested to publish the 
same." 

On motion acyourned. 

Jacob W. Harvey, Sec'y. 
The Board of School Directors of Kennett dis- 
trict^ aubaequeDtly passed a resolution to furnish all 
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the books used in the common schools, oat of the 
district school fund. The following is the list 
adopted by them : Comly*8 Spelling Book, Bonsars 
Edition ; McGuffey's Readers, Nos. 1, 2, 3«4 and 5; 
Brown's Grammar; Mitchell's Primary Geography 
and Atlas ; Grecnleaf 's Primary Common School 
and National Arithmetic; Greenleaf's Algebra; 
Vogdcs* Mensuration ; Gummere's Surveying; Gut- 
ter's Physiologies; Parker's Philosophies; Good- 
rich's History of the United States. 

Georob S. Datis. 
[These are the right measures. Uniformity, 
abundance and cheapness of Text Books, are as es- 
sential to success in teaching, as oniformity, abun- 
dance and cheapness of implements in any other 
art. Our school law is an admirable one, and when 
all its provisions shall be in operation, it will be its 
own best vindication. — Ed.] 



ASM8TB0KG OOXnrTT XUCHEBff ABSOCIATIOir. 

Agreeably to a call of the County Superintendent, 
a number of the Teachers of Armstrong and adjoin- 
ing counties, met in the school house in the borough 
of Kittanning, when, the County Superintendent 
being absent, the meeting was temporarily organ- 
ijBed, by appointing Rev. B. D. Barrett, President, 
and Jas. P. McKee, Secretary. 

On motion, James S. Hawk and James P. McKee, 
were appointed a committee to draft a Constitution, 
and report this afternoon. 

Messrs. Robert Thorn, R. M. Patterson and 
Joseph 8. Hawk were also appointed a committee 
to prepare business for the afternoon session, who 
report eii the following, viz : — 

'* The best method of teaching the Alphabet," by 
Rev. E D. Barrett. "The most improved method 
of teachint? Orthography and Pronunciation," by R. 
Thorn, and ** Reading" by A. S. Thorn. 

On motion adjourned till two o'clock, P. M. 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 

Association met and was called to order by the 
President, and opened with prayer by the County 
Superintendent. 

The Committee appointed for that purpose, re- 
ported a Constitution which was adopted. 

The following persons then subscribed their names 
to the Constitution, as members of the Associatioc. 

R. M. Patterson, E. Putney, George Bush, Sam- 
uel J. Calhoun, E D. Barrett, Charles M'Clatchey, 
James S Hawk, Wilson Todd, R. Thorn, Joseph 
Claybanch, James Runcy, P. A. Summerville, Joseph 

Stockdill, John Locker, Sanford, Morrow, 

C. W. Cowan, James F. McKee, A. 6. Workman. 

Craighead, A. S. Thorn, J. S. Hawk, Wml 

R. Trout, David Alter, Rev. McKlhiney, Robert 
W, Sniith, Rev. J. A. Campbell, Coantv Sup't, John 
C. Lininger, E. Bassett. M. Gibson, M. A. Dick, 
Jane Morrison, E. P. Thorn, Jane Hall. * 

The Association then proceeded to the election of 
officers for the ensuing year, as follows, viz : Presi- 
dent, Jno. a. Campbeix ; Vice Presidents, Rev.E.D. 
Barrett and R. W. Smith ; Recording Secretary, 
James F. McKee; Corresponding Secretary, K. 
Thorn ; Treasurer, W. Todd ; Executive Commit- 
tee, R. Thorn, R. M. Patterson. Jos. S, Hawk. 

The persons appointed to lecture then proceeded 
to fulfil their appointments : 

Rev. E. D. Barrett recommended the method of 
associating the form of a letter with its name, by the 
teacher forming the letter in a box of soad, aud re* 



quiring the child to retrace it with its finger, at the 
same time naming it to the teacher. He thought, 
also, that a great advantage would be derived from 
classifying them acet»rdtng to their similarity of form; 
.placing those which difler only in position, as p, q. 
b, d, side by side, which will enable the child easily 
to distinguish them. 

R. Thorn, CD the subject of Orthography, remark- 
ed, that there were some forty elementary sounds 
in our language ; to acquire a knowledge of which, 
must necessarily occupy much time on the part of 
the pupil and patience on the part of the teacher. 
He would recommend pronouncing the word for be- 
ginners, and then require the pupil to spell and pro- 
nounce. He urged the importance of pronouncing 
at sight — of naming each letter distinctly — of pro- 
nouncing each syllable successively. He thought 
that if the Wi/rd Method was united with thai of 
spelling, it would not only make this study more iu* 
te resting to children, but would also facilitate their 
progress. 

A. S. Thorn, on the subject of Reading, remarked 
that to convey to others the ideas presented on the 
printed page, we mast understand the word clearly 
-—that to make others understand, we must ourselvei 
understand. Henee the importance of using such 
language as the chUd can understand. They never 
make mistakes either in emphasis or inflection, in 
asking for what they want, because they understand. 

He then noticed some fundamental principles for 
inflections. 

The Executive Committee then reported the fol- 
lowing appointment, viz : ** The necessity of a tho- 
rough training in our common schools," by Rev. 
McElhiney, abd " A right education," by James S, 
Hawk. 

Adjourned to meet this evening, at 6 o'clock. 

6 o'clock, P. M. 

Association met and was opened with prayer by 
Rev. McElhiney. The minutes of the previous meet- 
ing were read and approved. 

The Association then listened to an interesting 
address from Rev. McElhiney, on the subject as- 
signed him. He said : — 

That since children and yonth are endowed by 
nature with those faculties of mind, by which, if 
properly developed, they would be capable of inves- 
tigating, and in a measure comprehending the laws 
of nature, as well as their own physical being ; henct 
if their early education has been neglected, they will 
always deplore it ;^-that the idea formely entertain- 
ed that farmer's sons need be acquainted only with 
the primary rules of Arithmetic, Ac, has been dis> 
proved. 

M nsic by members of Association. 

Mr. Hawk, said, that a right education is such as 
is suited to the capacity of a child, and, the influ- 
ence of such an education will be progressive in its 
character, not like the two gallon jug, which will 
contain so much, and no more. 

Music. — ^The Rail Road Chorus. 

The following sul j.'cts were reported by the Exe- 
cutive Committee lur to morrow morning, \'ii: 
♦•School Law," by Joseph S. Hawk. " Boglish Gram- 
mar," by Wm. R. Trout. "The importance of uni- 
formity of Text Books throughout the county," 
by R. Trout. 

Adjourned till to morrow morning at 9 o'clock. 
Thursday Morning, 9 o'clock. 

Association met and was opened with prayer bj 
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Rev. E. Barrett, The minutes of the previous ses- 
sion were read and approved. On motion 

Resolved, That each speaker be limited in his dis- 
cussion to 30 minutes. 

Joseph S. Hawk, on the subject of School Law, 
said, that order was the first law of nature, and 
should be the first law of the school-room ; and for 
the attainment of this object, he recommended : — 
1st. The reading of the Bible. 2d. That all un. 
due reserve on the part of the teacher be avoided, 
and a proper degree of familiarity on the part of the 
scholars be encouraged, thus securing their love and 
esteem. 3d. That he preferred moral suasion to 
the use of the rod, although he believed its use some- 
times indispensable. 4th. That an efficient aid 
to order was the giving of a recess. 5th. Occa- 
sionallv music. 6. Order in recitation. 

R. Thorn, on this subject, remarked that he coin- 
cided with the gentleman on this subject — that 
however much others might sneer at the idea, he be- 
lieved that nothing exerted a more salutary influence 
and tended more to good order than the reading of 
the Bible and prayer, and that he hoped to see the 
day when no teacher would be employed in our 
Common Schools, who would not invoke the blessing 
of heaven upon those committed to his charge. 

Mr. Trout, on English Grammar, insisted on pre- 
cision in imparting instruction on this subject. 
One thing at a time — Definition — number — case, 

Mr. Glenn, on the subject of Written Aritemetic 
said, that we ought to commence at the foundation 
and build carefully as we proceed — that scholars 
should not be allowed to use the book in recitation 
— that they should be classed, although it is often 
attended with difficulty on account of irregular atten- 
dance. 

Mr. Barrett said that he allowed his pupils to 
solve the question on the slate, and required them 
in recitation to explain every step of the process. 

Mr. R. Thorn urged the importance of uniformity 
of books, not only in townships, but throughout the 
county — that he feared many boards did not take ac- 
tion on this subject, and that many teachers failed to 
carry out that part of the law which says, that "the 
books selected by the Teachers and Directors shall 
be used and no others." 

A. S. Thorn inquired how many teachers used the 
Bible in their schools, when on calling the roll it was 
ascertained that there was bat one exception to it 
among the teachers present ; and that no restric- 
tions were imposed. 

The Executive Committee reported the following 
subjects for discussion this afternoon, viz : "English 
Grammar," by A. S. Thorn. ** Mental Arithmetic," 
by Jas. F. M'Kee. " Written Arithmetic," by Rev. 
E. D. Barrett. ** Geography," by Co. Superinten- 
dent. 

Adjourned till IJ o'clock, P. M. 

1^ o'clock, P. M. Association met and was 
opened with prayer by A. S. Thorn. The minutes 
of the previous session were read and approved. 

A. s. Thorn spoke at length on the analysis of 
sentences, explaining the meaning of terms, the dif- 
ferent kinds of sentences, their construction, con- 
nection, &c, 

J. F. McKee said that Mental iPirithmetic ought to 
be taught in our Common Schools as an introduc- 
tion to Written Arithmetic 

Rev. £. D. Barrett explained his method of teach- 
ing Written Arithmetic. 

County Superintendent said that the use of Globes 



I was very important in teaching Geography as 
twaa difficult to acquire a correct knowledge of the 
' earth by the use of plain maps. 

The Executive Committee then reported the fol- 
lowing subject for this evening, viz : " Music," by 
A. L. Robinson. "The Lancasterian System of 
Education," by Rev. E. D. Barrett. "The importance 
of establishing a Normal School," by A. S. Thorn. 
"The importance of the Bible in our Common 
Schools," by Rev. McElhiney. 
Adjourned till 6 o'clock, P. M. 

6 o'clock, P. M. Association met^opened with 
prayer by Rev. Hilton. The previous minutes were 
read and approved. 

The subjects assigned bv the Executive Commit- 
tee for this evening were then discussed. 

The Executive Committee reported the following 
subjects for to-morrow morning, viz: "The best 
method for securing punctual attendance at school," 
by James H. Gleen. " Fractions," by R. Thorn.— 
" Physiology," by Rev. E. D. Barrett. 

Adjourned till' to-morrow morning. 

Friday Morning, 9 o'clock. 

Association met and opened with prayer by Rev. 
E. D. Barrett. The minutes of the previous session 
were read and approved. 

Messrs. Barrett, Thorn and Todd were appointed 
a committee on Text Books to be recommended by 
the association to School Directors. 

Rev. M'Elhiney said that he was decidedly in fa- 
vor of the use of the Bible in our Common Schools, 
as the most efficient instrument in the moral and in- 
tellectual training of our youth. 

Mr. Glenn gave his views as to the best means of 
securing punctual attendance, followed by some in- 
teresting remarks by D. Putney, on the passage of 
our present School Law. 

Mr. Thorn illustrated the distinction between the 
two great divisions of Fractions, and the fundamental 
principles of each. 

Lecture on Physiology deferred till evening. 

Adjourned till 1( o'clock, P. M. 

1^ o'clock, P. M. Association met and was open- 
ed with prayer by A. S Thorn. The minutes ot the 
previous session were read and approved. 

The committee on Text Books reported as follows, 
viz: McGuffey's series of Spellers and Readers; 
Northend's Dictation Exercises ; Northfield's Com- 
position ; Monteith's and McNaily's series of Geo- 
graphy ; Ray's series of Arithmetics and Algebras ; 
Colwell's series of English Grammars ; Pulton and 
Eastman's System of Penmanship; Parley'is Common 
School History ; Cutter's series of Physiology , Par- 
ker's series of Philosophy, and last though not least. 
The Holy Bible, which report was adopted. The 
following resolution was moved and adopted, viz : — 
That a committee be appointed to take into consid- 
eration the subject of establishing a Normal School 
in Kittanning, or at some other point in the county; 
to make inquiries as to what the Directors of the 
Common School and the Trustees of the Academy 
of the Borough of Kittanning, will do in regard to 
uniting the Academy and the Common School of 
this borough, and a Normal School department ; and 
to present some feasible plan on which such union 
can be effected, and if such union carmot be effi»cted 
to mature some other feasible plan on which such 
Normal School can be established, and report at the 
next meeting of this Association. Messrs. Barrett, 
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McElhiney and B. Thorn, wer^ appointed said oom- 
mittee. 

On motion, Resolved, That when this Association 
adjourn this evening, it adjourn to meet in the Slate 
Lick Church, on Tuesday, the 2d day of April next, 
at 10 o'clock, A. M., and continue its session four 
days ; and that the County Superintendent, E. D. 
Barrett and B. Thorn, be a committee to report bu- 
siness and secure speakers on that occasion. 

Also, on motion. Resolved, That the minutes of 
this Association be published in the County papers 
and iu the School Journal, and that £. D. Barrett, 
B. Thorn and W, Todd be a committee to prepare 
them for publication. 

Ezecutiye Committee made following report for 
this evening, viz : *' The importance of moral train- 
ing in Common Schools," by J. H. Gljnn, and " the 
utility of the Co." Superintendency, by A. S. Thorn. 

Aajourned to meet this evening at 6^ o'cloek. 

6i o'clock, P.M. Association met and was call- 
ed to order and opened with prayer. The minutes 
of the previous session were read and approved. 

Mr. Barrett's remarks on Physiology were very 
interesting and instructive. 

Mr. Glenn followed on the importance of moral 
training. 

The utility of the County Superintendency, was 
discussed by Messrs. A. S. Thorn, Fulton, Bobin- 
son and others. 

Resolved, That this Association recommend to 

/Directors to require the dailv reading of a portion 

of scripture, in each of the schools under their care. 

On motion, adjourned to meet at Slate Lick 
Church, on Tuesday, the 2d day of April next, at 10 
o'clock. A. M. 



TOBX OOmrTY TEACHSS8' Df BTITUTB. 

A meeting of the York County Teachers' Institute 
was held on Thursday afternoon, the 31st January, 
in the High School Room, on the South Ward ; and 
iu the absence of the President, in motion of Mr. 
Galligher, Mr. G. C. Stair, the County Superinten- 
dent, was called to the Chair. The miuutes of the 
last meeting were read and adopted. 

The report of Mr. Solomon Myers, Treasurer, was 
then read. 

On motion, a committee, consisting of Messrs. J. 
E. Baird, J. W. Latimer, and M. GalUgher. were ap- 
pointed to, revise the Constitution and By-Laws ; 
uud the meeting then adjourned until to morrow mor- 
ning at nine o'clock. 

FRIDAY MORZilNO. 

On Fridav morning the meeting was called to or- 
der by the President p-o tempore; and the minutes 
of the session of yesterday aiternoon were read and 
adopted. 

Mr. Latimer from the committee to revise the 
Constitution and By-La^ys, reported the result of 
their labors, and their draft was adopted. 

The Institute then proceeded to the election of 
officers for the ensuing year, with the following re- 
sult. 

President'--^. C. Stair. 

Vice Presidents — Dr. A. B. Blair and Samuel 
Winrott 

Recording Secretaries — James W. Latimer and 
A. C. Hefflefinger. 

Corresponding Secretary — M. Galligher. 

Treasurer — Solomon Myers. 

The President acknowledged the courtesy of the 
Institute in placing him at its head, and returned his 



thanks to the members for the honor conferred upon 
him. 

The Teachers were then called upon for reports of 
the condition and grade of their schools, number and 
general conduct of the pupils, mode of operation, 
and method of preserving order, &c. ; and reports 
wtirc received from Misses Ann Love, H. Barnitz. 
M. Taylor, I. Doll, Lydia Love B. Welshana, 
Messrs. A. C. Hefflefinger, M. Galligher, S. Breni- 
zer, of the North Ward ; Misses H. Townsend, C. 
Hays, S. Townsend, E. Menough, A. Stroman, B. 
C raver, A. Fahs, Messrs. J. 'F. Baird, J. W. Lati- 
mer, Solomon Myers, Daniel Klinefelter, of the 
South Ward ; Messrs. Samuel Winrott, Johnston 
Cares, and Franklin Geise, of Spring Garden ; and 
Messrs. Edward Lochman, and A. D. Yocum, of 
Manchester. 

Mr. Brenlzer being called upon, explained his 
system of penmanship, which elicted considerable 
discussion. 

On motion of Mr. Galligher, the subject for dis- 
cussion this afternoon was fixed as follows : Is cor- 
poral punishment advisable for the preservation of 
order in school. 

Messrs. Baird, Latimer, Myers, and Brenizer dis- 
cussed at some length the plan of requiring excuses 
for absence from school, as a means of promoting 
greater regularity in the attendance of scholars. * 

The meeting then adjourned until two o'clock tins 
afternoon. 

FBIDAT AFTERNOON. 

The meeiing was called to order by the President; 
and the minutes of the morning session were read 
and adopted. 

Professor T. Kirk White was on motion invited 
to explain his method of imparting instruction in 
Penmanship, which he did in a very satisfactory 
manner ; and the thanks of the institute were ten- 
dered him. 

The question proposed at the morning session was 
then taken up and discussed by Messrs. Latimer, 
Baird, Hefflefinger, Winrott, Brenizer, Lochman, 
Yocum, Myers, and Geise. 

The following resolution was then adopted : 

Resolved, That the following committees report at 
the next stated meeting of the Institute npon the 
subjects respectively placed in their charge : 

Grammar and Composition — MissH. Townsend, and 
Messrs. Baird, and Latimer. 

Geography — Miss Ann Love, Miss S. Townsend, 
and Miss Siroman. , 

Ai-ithmetic — Professor White, Messrs. Hefflefin- 
ger, and Brenizer. 

Reading — Mr. Yocum, Miss Doll, and Miss Men- 
ough. 

Orthography — Miss Tyler, Miss Craver, and Mr, 
Kline f()iter. 

Discipline — Messrs. Myers, and Winrott, and Miss 
Hays. 

Recreation — Mr. Baird, Miss Ann Love, and Miss 
Hays. 

On motion, Mr. J. F. Baird, Dr. A. B. Blair and 
A. C. Hefflefinger were appointed a committee to 
invite the Hon. Thomas H. Burrowes, of Lancaster, 
to address this Institute, on Friday evening, the 2l8t 
of March next. 

The President then responded to the call of the 
meeting. Hespote of the advantages of associa- 
tions like the one he now addressed ; and he regret- 
ted that any of the Directors or Teachers in the 
county were unable to attend. He felt confident 
that the benefits to be derived from these meetings 
would be plainly manifest to any who would attend. 
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He spoke of the growing interest in the cause of 
education, and the efforts which are daily made for 
its more general diffusion. The desire for in- 
formation is gaining strength, and with its growth 
the position of the teacher will also be raised. The 
teacher will be betted paid, and he will be expected 
to qualify himself better for his duties. The im- 
mense economical advantage in employing compe- 
tent teachers instead of those who are incompetent, 
is beginning to be fully appreciated ; and teachers are 
stimulated to unusual efforts f^r improvement. We 
have this, as one of the reasons for the multiplica- 
tion of Teachers' Institutes, and Normal Schools. 
He spoke of the provision made in this Borough and 
in the southern section of the county for the educa- 
tion of young men. — ^The York County Academy 
under Mr. George W. Buby ; Shrewsbury Academy, 
under Dr. Dinsmore; Stewartstown Academy, un- 
der Mr. Murphy; Bryansville Academy, under Dr. 
James Y. Bryan, with Mr. Lippencot as assistant ; 
and a select school near Peach Bottom, under Mr. 
C. H. Mightinger, furnish a large proportion of the 
teachers in their respective neighborhoods. 

His duties brought him in association with the 
friends of education in every part of the county. He 
spoke of the kindness with which he had invariably 
been received and treated ; aud every facility had 
been placed at his command for the prosecution of 
his work. It is true that the field is large and the 
time allotted for his visits brief, but he had no rea- 
son to feel disheartened. 

- The number of schools in the county at present is 
two hundred and eighty. These are distributed 
among thirty-one districts. There are three dis- 
tricts — Heidleberg, West Manheim, and Jackson— 
which utterly nullify the law. 

In some of the schools in this Borough, in Hope- 
well and in Manchester, he found the teachers devo- 
ting some of their time to instructing their scholars 
in vocal music. It afforded him pleasure to refer to 
these efforts, and he hoped they might become more 
general. A taste for vocal music he trusted would 
never be considered undignified. 

The irregularity of attendance in the country 
schools, he spoke of as being very unfortunate for 
the children. The schools are opened for a compara- 
tively brief period, and the advantage of embracing 
every opportunity of improvement should be kept in 
view. Disorderly or rebellious conduct is rare ; 
and he took pleasure in bearing this testimony to 
the general good order of the scholars in the county. 

He spoke of the benefits which would result from 
the establishment of Teachers' Institutes in various 
parts of the county. They would be accessible to 
the teachers from the adjoining townships, who could 
not object to the distance; but he trusted that the 
next meeting of this Institute would be better at- 
tended by the Directors and Teachers of the county. 

His duties have deen arduous. In a season unu- 
sually unfavorably for traveling, and with time very 
much circumscribed, there can be little leisure. The 
present winter has been proverbially inclement ; and 
ne has failed in some instances to secure the compa- 
ny of Directors on account of the cold. 

In conclusion he thanked the members for their 
patient attention, and he hoped to meet them all at 
the next stated meeting, under more favorable au- 
spices. 

The following resolutions were then adopted : 

Remdved, That tbe Directore and Teachers of the 



Common Schools in this county be invited to attend 
the next meeting of the Institute. 

Resolved, That the Directors in the county be re- 
quested to grant their Teachers sufficient time to at- 
tend the meetings of the Institute. 

Resolved, That all the newspapers in this county, 
and The Pennsylvania School Journal, of Lancaster' 
be requested to publish the foregoing proceedings. 

On motion, the thanks of the Institute were ten- 
dered to Mr. Stair, the County Superintendent, and 
to Dr. Blair, the only School Director present, for 

, their attendance at these meetings. 

I On motion, the Institute adjourned until 10 o'clock 

; on Thursday morning, the 20th of March. 

I J. W. Latime r, Secretary. 

I 80KEBSET GOUUTT TEAffESSff IK 8TITUTES. 

[ New Lkxinoton. — This Association met on Mon- 
j day, December 17th, and was organzed by the elec- 
I tion of Le>'i Leightliter , President, and W. K 
j Foutch and J. P. Mountain, Secretaries. The Dis- 
tricts of Middlecreek and the two Turkeyfoots had 
'allowed their Teachers the time, and to this the suc- 
cess of the Institute was altogether owing. The 
following members were in attendance : 

Middlecreek — Messrs. Bowling, J. M Davis J 
V. Rush, Z. 0. Rush, Wissinger. ' 

Upper Turkeyfoot—MessTH. 0. W. Davis, Dietz 
Hartman, King, Leightliter, McClelland, Snyder. 
Younkin. 

Lower Turkeyfoot— Messrs, Mountain, Alexander 
Rhoades, D. L. Rhoades. Sanner; Colburn and 
Walker were absent. 

Milford, jrc— Messrs. Critchfield, Flick, Foutch 
Frease, M. H.Holbrook, N. B. Holbrook. 

It was a good meeting, and resulted in the forma- 
tion of a permanent Society, from which great ben-, 
efit may be expected in the cause of education in 
that region. On the last evening, Hon . H. B. Barnes 
President of the Middlecreek Board, delivered an 
excellent Address on the connection between Sci- 
ence and Religion. Mr. Jos. B. Davis also favored 
us with an article, which will be found in another 
column of this paper. As was the case at Freidens- 
burg, the enjoyment of the season was considerably 
enhanced by the generous hospitality of the neigh- 
borhood. 

Meyers* Mills.— The Institute at this place com- 
menced on Thursday, Dec. 20th, and was organized 
by electing Alex. Wagner, President, and J. F. 
Kuhlman, Secretary. The Elklick Board had agreed 
to allow their Teachers for the time, but the Summit 
men appointed Saturday to consider of it, and al- 
, though their Teachers were in attendance, finally 
i rejected their application. The Teachers in attend- 
, ance were Messrs. L. Berklv, P. Berkly, Cable, J. 
N. Davis, Plickinger, Heffley/Hersberger, Kuhlman, 
Lichty, Lowrey, Maust, McCloskey, Meyers, War- 
ner, C. Welfley, W. H. Welfley, Yutzy. ^ 

As the discussions at these Institutes were highly 
interesting, I shall from time to time publish extracts 
from my notes, taking the privilege of an edito;* to 
add any remarks of my own. The experiment has 
been eminently successful, and will result In a great 
deal of benefit to the Schools. 

Shanksville. — The Institute at this place com- 
menced on Wednesday, Dec. 26, and continued four 
days. It was composed of the Teachers of Stony- 
creek township, whose time was allowed for that 
purpose. Their names are Ackerman, S. V. Bris- 
coe, Fisher, Forney, Hunter, Kiramel, Knepper, 
Pritts, Schrack, Spangler. Jefferson Kimmel was 
elected Presidenti and John 0. Fisher, Secretary. 
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As the Association was small, the members were 
required to give their modes of instruction somewhat 
in detail, which will account for the fulness of our 
notes. On Saturday evening the citizens m«t at the 
School House, and were called to order by the elec- ! 
tion of Moses Lambert, President, and E. M.j 
Schrack, Secretary. Addresses were then delivered ! 
by myself, followed by Mr. Geisler, who is always a 
trump on such occasions. Thus ends the chapter! 
for this season. Supbrintekdent. 

EXTRACTS PROM NOTES TAKEN AT OUR TEACHERS' IN- 
STITUTES. 

N. Lexington. — Z. C. Rush — Alphabet — Teaches 
letters singly, but not in rotation : uses blocks ; as 
soon as they know a few, puts them in the a b abs. 
Frease — Uses an alphabetical chart ; calls on class 
to point out a particular letter; sometimes puts a 
letter, or word of three letters, on blackboard ; thinks 
it dont make much difference whether they know the 
alphabet by heart. 

/. M. Davis — Had scholars that knew the alphabet 
by heart, but didn't know a. letter ; in such cases he 
commenced by taking it backwards. 

,Leightliter-^QrbrQ% three letters at a time, but not 
in rotation ; don't consider himself successful ; gene- 
rally tries to get parents to teach the alphabet ; fre- 
quently gives it as a task to be learned at home. 

F/ica:-— Gives the class a word of three letters, and 
teaches them to spell the word and name the letters 
at the same time. 

Meyers' Mills — Berkley — ^Teaches the letters in 
rotation, unless the scholar has them by heart. 

Lichty — Would use au alphabetical chart and 
classify scholars ; sometimes best to take them out 
of the alphabet before they know all the letters ; has 
employed scholars to assist iL teaching hard cases. 

Wagner — Teaches the letters singly, beginning 
with such as are easily distinguished ; when they 
know about a dozen, puts them in the a b abs. 

Heffley — ^Teaches vowels first ; succeeded with a 
hard case by letting him imitate letters on the black- 
board. 

Meyers — Associates the name of the letter with 
some peculiar object. 

Yutzy — ^Teaches two letters at a time, with blocks ; 
after they know a few letters, has them to arrange 
blocks so as to form words ; makes them spell ofT 
book while learning letters ; never uses a book in 
teaching the Alphabet. 

Remarks. — Teachers are beginning to see that 
abecedarians ought to be classed. This cannot con- 
veniently be done without charts. Some put schol- 
ars to spelling in the book before they know all the 
letters, on the ground that they become weary, and 
need something to interest them. The best way, 
probably, would be to have a chart with several al- 
phabets, of different type and arrangement, and an- 
other alphabet on slips. I would pat two or three 
of these slips on a frame, in full view of the class, so 
as to form some familiar word, rejecting such as con- 
tain diphthongs or silent letters, and teach them, first 
to spell the word, then to point out the letters in 
snccession wherever they occur on the chart. For 
the next regular lesson I would give them a similar 
word, differing perhaps only in the first letter, and 
so on, so as to teach the letters gradually, and not 
ill rotation. After they had learned to spell a few 
words in this way, I would call them up to spell fre- 
quently without book or chart, first naming for them 
the letters of a word, they repeating them with the 
pronunciation, and graduallv accustom them to spell 
words when given out to them. In this way there 



need be no hurry to put tfa^m into the book, and 
least of all, before they know their letters well. The 
practice of teaching scholars first to name the let- 
ters in rotation in the book, belongs to the antedi- 
luvians, and should be scouted in this age of pro- 
gress. SUPERINTENDBNT. 

REMARKS OF JOS. P. DAVIS, 

Read at the close of the New Lexington Teachers^ In- 
stttute, Dec. 19, 1855. 

Mr. Preside.ht and Gentlemen : — I arise to con- 
gratulate you on the flattering prospect of a new era 
in the progress of instruction, on which we are now 
bordering ; and though many of us may be like Mo- 
ses, who was only permitted to get a sight of the 
land of Canaan, our duty admonishes us to greet joy- 
fully every effort to improve the modes and system 
of Common School Instruction. And, first, I would 
say, for one, that I appreciate the motives that have 
actuated our County Superintendent to bestow such 
extra labor for the direct improvement of onr Teach- 
ers, which must result in the certain, though in- 
direct, advantage of our Schools generally. 

This Teachers' Institute was got up through ranch 
opposition on the part of the community, but with 
large expectations on the part of our worthy Super- 
intendent, and no doubt attended with a degree of 
timidity, on the part of, at least, a portion of onr 
Teachers. But who, I would ask, that has listened 
with an attentive ear, and watched with a discrimi- 
nating eye, the interest exhibited in discussing the 
most successful modes of teaching, the general aid 
particular instructions given, &c., must not look 
upon this united effort as an omen of good to our 
community ? — But lest I should consume time that 
ought to be more profitably employed, I will offer a 
few thoughts more, and desist. 

One thing that ought to be borne in mind, is, that 
we should encourage, as well as instruct, our Teach- 
ers. This can be done in various ways : first, by giv- 
ing to competent Teachers a corresponding equiva- 
lent for their services ; by treating the protession 
with at least a degree of respectful nessj by furnish- 
ing good and comfortable school houses'; by training 
up children at home to be obedient to those who have 
the i*ule over them, and by many ways and means to 
hold up the hands of desponding Teachers. 

In conclusion, let me add a word to you, who have 
taken upon you the weighty responsibility of Teach- 
ers — (weighty indeed it may be called !) You are 
entrusted With the culture and improvement of youth- 
ful minds. Much of their success, their attainments, 
their morals, and, indeed, a part of their destiny, may 
depend upon your exertions in their behalf. They 
look to you as their Instructors. Their parents and 
guardians expect you to set before them a good and 
moral example. The seeds you are eowing in their 
juvenile minds will germinate, and bring forth that 
which is productive, either of diligence and industry, 
or idleness and profligacy. 

But, notwithstanding your responsibilities may 
bear heavily on you, and you meet with many things 
to disconrsge you, you should bear in mind each bit- 
ter has its sweet, and the faithful and diligent Teach- 
er will never lack motives to encourage him. The 
idea of training youthful minds who may become 
champions in the cause of our country's rights, and, 
like a Clay or a Webster, make our happy land echo 
with their strains of eloquence when you and I shall 
be slumbenng and mouldering in the urn, is a soul- 
stirring thought, and a reflection that loudly calls 
you to active and duthful service. Some of the lit- 
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tie urchins who now cause yon 80 mnch perplexity 
and trouble, for aught you know, may occupy seats 
in the councils of the nation — ^be prominent minis- 
ters to foreign Courts, or messengers of mercy car- 
rying light and liberty to some Insnighted lands yet 
unexplored. Then, awake to a sense of your high 
responsibilities. — Be diligent and persevering in the 
discharge of your duties ; and when you shall have 
ouftted the fields of toil assigned you, the good and 
the wise will speak of y<Su in tones of grateful remem- 
brance. 



^Irbreaaes, Kcports, Ut. 



THE UFOBTAirCE QY PHYSIOLOGY 

A Lecture before the Union, county teachers* Institute, 
at Mvfflinsburg, November 8, 1855, - 
By Chrselden Fisher. M. D. 
Mb. Prbsidentv and Ladies and Gentlemen o> 

THIS Institutb : — I appear before you, this evening, 

in accordance with an invitation to address you on 

the subject of Physiology. 

The remarks which follow have been thrown to- 
gether in haste, amid the cares and anxieties of a 
busy professional season. If they lack that polish 
of language, methodical arrangement, and perspicui- 
ty of style, which might reasonably be expected on 
an occasion like the present, your lenity will admit 
this as, at least, some excuse for such imperfections. 

For sometime, I could not decide how to treat the 
subject assigned me. Physiology is not, like arith- 
metic and grammar, a common study in our schools. 
An essay on the manner of teaching it, did not there- 
fore seem to be demanded, but rather an effort to 
show the utility of the science, and the benefits 
which a knowledge of it is calculated to confer. It 
is not possible, however, within the brief limits allowed 
me, to go into a full consideration of the subject. — 
My endeavor shall be to elucidate one or two gene- 
ral propositions; — ^preliminary to which, let us inquire, 
first, What is Physiology ? 

Says Dnnglison, the great American Physiologist, 
" It is the science of life." Combe likewise defines 
it, " The science of living bodies." It is divided into 
animal and vegetable, according as it treats of the 
life of animals, or of vegetables singly. "When any 
particular species of either kingdom becomes the 
subject of investigation, it is denominated special 
Physiology. To the latter belongs the Physiology 
of man. 

The science of Physiology is based upon that of 
Anatomy. Anatomy describes the various tissues, 
their form, situation and connexions. Physiology 
teaches their uses, and the conditions upon which 
they may be maintained in sound health. The for- 
mer furnishes the cold, pulseless and inanimate body ; 
the latter gives it life, and warmth, and motion. We 
readily perceive that some knowledge of Anatoifiy 
is indispensable to any correct notions of Physiolo- 
gy. In other words, the structure, situation and 



connexions of an organ, must be known, before the 
part which it plays in the economy in life, can be 
studied to advantage. Conceptions only vague and 
uncertain, will be sure to attend any other course ; — 
while their hold upon the memory will be weak and 
transient. The mind seeks a stand-point — a centre 
of support, upon which it can securely rest, while it 
surveys the objects presented to its view : and, if a 
stand-point of truth be not fnrnished it, it will seek 
one of error. Thus it is almost impossible to pur 
sue the study of any part of the system, without a 
spontaneous effort on the partof the mind, to locate 
the various organs somewhere, and to form ideas of 
their size, shape, appearance, &c. Without at least 
a general knowledge of Anatomy, all this must be 
merely conjecture, and totally without value ; for, as 
a blank sheet of paper is worth more than one cov- 
ered with unsightly blots, so a mind destitute of all 
knowledge, is more to be coveted, than one marred 
and defaced with error. 

But what can be said of the importance of Phj^siol- 
ogy as a branch of education ? 

The importance of any science is exactly in the 
ratio of the benefits it is competent to confer. — 
Measured by this standard, we claim for Physiolo- 
gy a prominent place in every well digested system 
of Education — a place, we are sorry to say, not yet 
assigned it by the general voice. What then are 
some of the benefits to be derived from the study of 
this science? 

Before answering this qaestion, we wish to ask 
and answer another. 

What is the object of Education? Many of the 
most distinguished teachers in the land, maintain 
that the only object worth aiming at is discipline of 
mind; — that this should be the goal, for reaching 
which, every nerve should be strung. There can be 
no doubt, that any system of Education which leaves 
this end out of view, must be extremely defective ; but 
we are hardly prepared to admit, that this alone 
should engross the attention and energies of the 
learner. 

The acquisition of useful knowledge is certainly 
an object not to be despised. The advocates of the 
doctrine just alluded to, concede the importance of 
this object, but contend that the proper time for its 
attainment is after the former has been secured. 

They would first discipline, then store with know- 
ledge. Hence the tenacity with which they cling to 
the Dead Languages, maintaining that, although the 
labor of years, spent over these, adds little or nothing 
to the student's stock of useful knowledge, he yet 
receives a far greater compensation in the develop- 
ment and strengthening of his mental powers; — im ply- 
ing that no other studies can be so certainly trusted 
for producing so desirable a result. The implica- 
tion we respectfully deny. What is there in the 
Dead Languages that has power to add to the 
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strength and scope of the intellect ? What is the 
strengthening element contained in them ? We an* 
swer that it is nothing more than the application ne- 
cessary on the part of the student to master them. 
It is a law of the mind that intense application to 
any study, whatever its nature, increases the vigor, 
and enlarges the scope, of its faculties ; and, other 
things being equal, the completeness of tUis result 
is always in proportion to the intensity of the appli- 
cation. Observe the Herculanean powers of such 
men as Calhoun and Webster, who enjoyed the ad- 
vantages of a collegiate education, and of Clay and 
Van Buren, who never entered any other college 
than the common schools of the land. Think you, 
it was Latin and Greek that conferred on these great 
men, their might and strength ? Nay, verily, it was 
their untiring perseverance and industry, in the pur- 
suit of knowledge. It was years of labor and toil by 
the midnight lamp ; not poring over musty tomes of 
antiquated fables and mythological nonsense, replete 
with 

" Oorgons, Hydras, and Chimeras dire," 
but delving deep for those sparkling diamonds oi truth, 
one of which not all the gems of India could equal 
in value. If we mistake not, they were not, in their 
boyhood, remarkable, above others, in an intellectu- 
al point of view ; and we know that the study of the 
Languages has often been pursued to as great an 
extent by thousands of others, as by them, who, 
however, never attained to a tithe of their greatness 
and celebrity ;— owing, most probably, to the fact 
that there was a lack, in them, of that ardor in the 
pursuit of knowledge, which, in these distinguished 
men, glowed with such fervor. We conclude, then, 
that it is the constant application of the mind to study, 
that imparts to it capaciousness and strength. If 
this be the secret of mental discipline, it follows that 
those studies which require intense concentration of 
thought, and, at the same time, abound with inter- 
esting and useful knowledge,ought certainly to be pre- 
ferred to those which serve only the one purpose of 
disciplining the mind. 

" But," says one, *• would you then discard the 
classics entirely?" By no means. We would con- 
tinue them in our high schools of learning, and re- 
commend all to study them well, who intend to pur- 
sue any of the sciences, enter upon any of the pro- 
fessions, or who are ambitious to become highly in- 
telligent and well-informed members of society. — 
Nearly all the technical terms used in the different 
sciences, besides a vast number of words in the Eng- 
lish language, are of Greek and Latin origin. A 
competent knowledge of these languages will there- 
fore assist greatly our progress in the sciences, and 
in the correct use of our mother tongue. But, when 
we are requested to extend our sanction to their 
farther pursuit, for the sole purpose of disciplining 



the mind, tiien, we say, stop; waste not, so foolishly 
your precious time. Take up some of the sciences 
most congenial to your tastes and inclinations, and 
bring to the study of them your best energies. You 
will thus secure your great aim, discipline of mind, 
equally as well, and b^ gathering, at the same time, 
rich treasures of knowledge. 6y so doing, you may 
also make yourselves useful and honored members 
of society, and, perhaps, noble benefactors of your 
race. Study Nature — nature in her grandeur, as 
she speeds the lightning-shaft through the storm- 
cloud, or spouts floods of fire from her ancient cra- 
ters ; — Nature in her beauty, as she robes the earth in 
living green, or scents the gently stirring air with 
the fragrance of opening flowers ; — Nature in her im. 
mensity, as displayed in the ponderous machinery 
of the universe, and in her minuteness, as seen in a 
drop of stagnant water, in which millions of living 
beings often find a spacious dwelling. Study Nature 
in all her forms and phases. No brighter gems 
glitter in the writings of the ancient poets and phil- 
osophers, than are to be found scattered in profusion 
through her fairy portals. Study the wonderful and 
mysterious pnnciple of life, both animal and vege- 
table. — Study it, in its perfection, as developed in 
the human organism. Nature, in all her depart- 
ments, presents unrivalled charms for the thoughtful 
mind. The exquisite pleasure and noble pride, which 
swelled the heart of Audubon, the great American 
Ornithologist, upon the discovery of an unknown 
specimen of the feathered tribe, was far above that 
which any throned monarch ever felt. Yet he wan- 
dered over the earth, in the pursuit of his favorite 
study, poor, houseless and homeless. His passion 
for knowledge constituted his riches, the birds of the 
air his companions, and the wilderness his home. 

But, as much higher and nobler as is man above the 
winged songsters, so much worthier is he as an object 
of study. He stands at the head of all created 
things — the perfection of vegetable and animal life. 
Human Physiology is therefore one of the noblest^ 
as it is one of the most interesting departments of 
Natural Science. And, as the great minds who 
have devoted their lives to the elucidation of its 
mysteries and the extension of its boundaries, will 
testify, it requires the closest study, the most patient 
and unremitting application, to master it. How 
then can any one address himself properly to its in- 
vestigation, without receiving a rich compensation 
for his time and labor, in the increased strength an 1 
enlargement of his faculties? — not to speak of the 
vast fund of interesting and useful knowledge of 
which his mind would become the recipient. 

A second benefit to be derived from the stndy of 
PBysiology, is to be found in the fact, that it sup- 
plies us with a sure safe-guard against a vast amount 
of suffering and disease. 
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Throughout the boundless reftlms of Creatioii, no- 
thing is left to chance. Not a movement takes 
place, however trifling and simple, or complicated 
and stupendous, that is not in harmony with estab- 
lished laws. In accordance with these laws, the 
clouds float on the wings of the air, the rain falls to 
refresh the parched earth, vegetation springs up 
from the soil, the sounds of grief and gladness strike 
the delicate tympanum of the ear, brilliant meteors 
for a moment light up the dark night, the planets 
speed their course around the .central sun, and the 
light streams for ages from the same illuminated 
point in the heavens. Nature in her minuteness, no 
less than in her greatness and magnificence, is every- 
where subject to the controlling.agency of law. As 
beautifully expressed by the poet, 

<' The law that moulds the starting tear. 
And bids it trickle from its source — 
, That law preserves the earth a sphere, 
Aod guides the planets in their course." 

Matter is found in two conditions, living and dead. 
Vegetables and animals are endowed with the prin- 
ciple of life. This principle we are not able to an- 
alyze. We know not in what it consists. We are 
acquainted only with its effects. We see it in the 
vegetable kingdom, transforming the elements into 
the fragrant and beautiful flower, or the lofty and 
majestic tree ; and, in the animal, evolving, from the 
same source, breathing, moving forms, warm with 
sympathies, and rejoicing in their new existence. 

But, nnder the dominion of life, matter, in all its 
forms, is still subject to laws which never change. — 
Man, though the highest and most perfect of the 
works of nature, is by no means an exception. He 
is as fully subject to the relentless power of unyield- 
ing laws, as is the humblest atom of animated mat- 
ter. He cannot draw a breath, move a limb, close 
an eyelid, nor utter an articulate sound, but in obe- 
dience to these laws. 

In all living bodies, there are two sets of laws, in 
constant operation, viz : those which are common to 
living and dead matter, and those which are found 
active in living matter alone. The former, some- 
times denominated the chemical laws, constitute the 
destructive forces of the organism. They are, in 
part at least, antagonistic to the latter, or physiol- 
ogical laws, in which reside the conservative powers 
of the system. The operation of the Ohemical 
laws, if not checked and modified by the agency of 
the Physiological, would, in all cases, destroy the liv- 
ing organism, and reduce it to the condition of in- 
organic matter. 

The solution of the problem of life is hard ; not 
so, the explanation of disease and death. What is 
death? What is disease? Death is simply a ces- 
sation of life. In other words, it is a giving away of 
the Physiological laws to the domi«ton of the chem* 
ical ; gradual in some cases, comparatively violent 
and sadden in most The laws of Ohemistty are the 



laws of universal nature, and they were in being 
long before animated matter had an existence. They 
are therefore the stronger, and to them all others 
must finally yield. The Physiological laws are en- 
grafted upon them, and can exercise a commanding 
and controlling power, only for a limited time. Such 
is the will of Deity. Accordingly, all living beings 
must sooner or later moulder in the dust. This is 
natural death. It is the death of ripe old age : — the 
death of one who has obeyed all the laws of his na- 
ture, mental, moral, and physical ; with whom life 
has been as smooth as a summer sea, and death 
came only when mature old age had ripened him 
for the harvest. 

But death may be hastened. The dissolution of 
this mortal frame may be brought about sooner 
than it would happen in the ordinary course of na- 
ture. The cords of life may be snapped assunder 
by violence, or more slowly severed by causes act- 
ing with less energy. These causes, whatever they 
may be, interfere with the regular and equable ac- 
tions of the system. In other words, they obstruct 
and retard, or goad and precipitate, the natural op- 
erations of some one, or more, of the organs, there- 
by deranging the haripony of the whole, through 
the intimate sympathy which binds them all togeth- 
er. This is disease. 

We often hear both sic^cness and death spoken of 
as calamities sent by a special ProvTdenc'e, to punish 
us for our sins and moral obliquities, and as warn- 
ings to lead us to repentance. This is a wrong view. 
The days of miracles and of special interference of 
Divine Providence, are past. We cannot go into 
an investigation of this point ; — but must rest satis- 
fied with indicating our position, and insisting upon 
what we believe to be an indispensable Physiologi- 
cal truth : — that disease is a natural consequence of 
some violation of the laws of our being. For in- 
stance, perfect digestion is a condition essential to 
the enjoyment of health. Digestion goes on accord- 
ing to certain laws ; that is, the system must be in a 
proper condition, the stomach must be in order, 
the food must be right as to quantity and qualitr, 
and taken at regular intervals. If any one of these 
conditions be violated, the consequence is a more 
or less imperfect performance of this function. The 
food will pass out of the stomach into the bowels 
only partially digested. Then it will act as an irri- 
tant, producing one or more, of a variety of disor- 
ders to which these organs arc subject. The nutri- 
tious portion of the food thus imperfectly digested, 
will be taken up by the proper vessels and carried 
into the blood, thus to be distributed to every 
part of the bo4y to nourish and sustain it. — 
But the nourishing material being of an inferior 
quality, from its not having been well elaborated, 
the tissues with which it enters into combination 
^nd of which it becomes an integral part, will lack 
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that vigor and solidity, in fine, that high tone of 
health, which they would otherwise possess. In all 
this we see a train of natural causes and effects, but 
nothing like a special interference of Providence. 

Now, how shall we avoid disease, preserve a vig- 
orous state of health, both of mind and body, and 
prolong life to its natural terminus? The answer is 
plain. By an honest observance of the laws of our 
constitution. It is a startling truth, that we have 
the control of life and health, in our own hands, and 
that we are answerable, as a race, for all the dis* 
ease and suffering with which we are afflicted, and, 
as individuals, for so much ill-health and consequent 
misery, as is not the legitimate fruits of hereditary 
transmission. But look abroad over the world ; see 
the extent of physical putrescency which exists. — 
You are ready to deny the proposition that man's 
life and health are in his own keeping, and are anx- 
ious to throw the responsibility upon broad-shoul- 
dered Providence. But, my friends, think you our 
all-wise Creator, if he had retained the ordering of 
the health of his children in his own hands, would 
have made such wretched work of it ? The very 
fact of the existence of so much disease is proof 
conclusive, that God has had very little to do with 
it. For wise purposes he has delegated this trust 
to his creature man. He gave him, at his original 
creation, a constitution perfectly sound, and endow- 
ed him with knowledge sufficient to enable him to 
understand and obey every law of his nature. So 
long as man did this, he was prosperous and happy. 
But, in an evil hour, temptation came. He yielded, 
broke the law of his being, and fell — fell from inno- 
cence, from health and bliss. So it has been ever 
since. He is constantly transgressing the laws of 
his physical nature, constantly safferingthe penalty, 
in pain, sickness, and premature death. If then he 
would regain that perfection of health and strength 
of constitution, with which he was originally blessed* 
he must retrace his steps, and re-enter the threshold 
of obedience to all the requirements of his nature. 
In this light, the importance of the study of Physi- 
ology can hardly be over estimated. From no oth- 
er source can man acquire the necessary knowledge, 
to enable him to fulfill all the wants of his consti- 
tatioD, and to avoid the shoals and quicksands of 
disease and untimely death. It is the key to health, 
and in it is to be found the true secret of a long life, 
a happy old age, and a painleti exit from the shores 
of time. 

It teaches the startling lesson, that every devia- 
tion from the rules of temperance and moderation, 
is followed uniformly by results, more or less disas- 
trous and permanent, corresponding with the ex- 
tent of the transgression, and the conservative pow- 
ers of the constitution. Many are ready to believe 
that a moderate indnlgence in forbidden pleasures or 
an occasional excess, can do no harm, because they 



do not, in the first case, perceive any immediately 
bad consequences, and, in the second, because they 
apparently recover from any ill effects they may 
have experienced. The light of Physiology, if al- 
lowed to shine in upon their minds, would dispel this 
illusion. They would then see that every agency, 
however insignificant, acting upon the constitution, 
leaves its mark. That mark may bo a slight one, and 
many of them would seem scarcely to amount to a 
visible impression. But watch their accumulated 
effect, as years roll on, and the cause continues to 
act. As " the constant dropping of water wears 
away stones,'' so the constant operation of a trifling* 
cause will, in time, sap and undermine the strongest 
constitution. The history of most chronic maladies 
is a full confirmation of this truth. They may near- 
ly all be traced back to insignificant beginnings— to 
a time when their approach was heralded by slight 
premonitory symptoms, to warn the unwary victim 
to retreat before it should be too late to recover 
his lost ground. The slight symptoms were disre- 
garded, till finally the fearful truth forced itself upon 
his mind, that he was really the subject of some 
slowly progressing but fatal disorder. The only 
guarantee of health and length of days is to be found 
in a rigid adherence to those rules of Hygiene, which 
experience and the researches of science have shown 
to be in harmony with our constitution. The shat- 
tered health and withered form of the Dyspeptic, the 
phrenzied eye of the Insane, the vacant stare, and 
loathsome bloated features of the Inebriate, the de- 
ceptive glow on the fevered cheek of the Invalid, 
afford so many melancholy proofs of this truth. 

There is one evil surpassed by few, in its power 
to spread disease and death. I allude to the prac- 
tice of indiscriminate and incessant drugging, of . 
which thousands in every community, are guilty. — 
Medicines are a two-edged sword, capable of doing 
great execution for good, when properly directed, 
but hazardous in the extreme, when wielded by an 
unskilful hand, or brandished in the dark. The 
amount of suffering and mortality which quack nos- 
trums have occasioned in the world, cannot be cal- 
culated. Every newspaper is filled with puffs and 
advertisements of them, and every store and drug- 
shop contains a plentiful supply, i^^dicative of the 
extent to which they are used, and we might add, of 
the mental darkness which, on this subject, over- 
shadows the community. For every pain and ache, 
as well as for the more serious disturbances of 
health, each of the myraids of quack remedies ad- 
vertised for sale, professes to furnish a sure and 
speedy cure. The general ignorance which pre« 
vails on the subjects of Physiology and Hygiene, 
makes the avenue to the faith and pockets of the in- 
valid, easy to the makers and venders of these legal, 
ized poisons. Let a knowledge of Physiology and 
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the more closely allied collateral sciences as Anat- 
omy, Chemistry, and Hygiene, become thoroughly 
diffused through the community, and thiak you this 
kind of truck will still find a market? The people 
would then understand that there is no such thing 
as a specific, in medicine. They would then see that 
those patent remedies which profess to cure ^yeiy- 
thing, (and what one does not !) carried, upon their 
face, the evidence of worthlessness and imposture. 
The fact is, there are many chronic diseases, some of 
them hereditary, and others, by the long continued 
operation of the causes, having become inveterately 
rooted in the system, which no course of medication 
is capable of removing. These cases must be cured, 
if cured at all, by the restorative powers 9f nature. 
But in order that these powers may have a chance 
to act, a return to the observance of the laws of 
Health, in every respect, is an indispensable condi- 
tion. The diet must be strictly regulated ; so must 
the exercise, the rest, the amusements, the studieSf 
the sleep, the dress, ^. In this point of view, the 
benefits accruing from a general diffusion of Physi- 
ological knowledge, is beyond estimation. It would 
open the eyes of thousands, and lead them to adopt 
the only rational plan by which they could regain 
their lost health ; while it would enable thousandb 
more to shun the road to disease and premature 
death. 

The universal diffusion of Physiological know- 
ledge would be a death-blow to quackery. Quacke- 
ry flourishes on the credulity and ignorance of its 
victims — ignorance, etpeciaUy, of the structure and 
functions of the human system. A person may be 
well educated on other subjeets, yet» if he is deficient 
here, he is just as liable to be deceived and imposed 
upon by the shrewd quack, as his neighbor with a 
more scanty stock of education. Let a knowledge 
of Physiology and the kindred sciences become gen- 
eral, and quackery, in all its forms, and under what- 
ever guise, would soon wither before the scrutiniz- 
ing gaze of an intelligent community. The Thomp- 
flonian with his Lobelia ; the Eclectic with his Podo- 
phyllin ; the Root and Herb Doctor with his teas 
and slops ; the Hydropath with his universal remedy, 
water; and finally the Homoeopath, with his infinites- 
mal doses of noUdng^ — ^would soon have to abandon 
their vocation, for the want of credulous victims 
upon which to practice it. 

A few words upon the practicability of the intro- 
duction of Physiology, as a study into our common 
schools, and I will close. 

At present, we are inclined to doubt the practica- 
bility of this step, at least, to any great extent. To 
instruct a school, properly, in the principles of this 
science, requires a familar acquaintance with it, on 
the part of the teacher. We apprehend that this 
ittdispenaabLe pre-requisite is not as common with 
Mir teachers as it shonld be. The work of educa- 



ting them in this science must begin in our higher 
schools, in our academies, seminaries and colleges. — 
From them our teachers are mostly drawn, and, if 
they are ever to be made capable instructors on this 
subject, these higher institutions of learning must 
become the active agents in the work. We are hap. 
py to say, in this connexion, that our enterprising 
friends at the head of the Academy in this place, 
have already introduced this study into their school, 
and have made it a part of the regular course. The 
subject is an important one and deserves the serious 
consideration of every friend of humanity. Our 
schools are yet in their infancy. Our standard of 
common school education is low, though, I am hap- 
py to know, rapidly on the rise. But the time will 
come when the physical, as well as the mental train- 
ing of our children, will be regarded as a necessary 
part of their education — as much so, as a knowledge 
of arithmetic or writing. 

In conclusion — ^my friends,you who have assumed the 
serious responsibilities of the teacher's ofllce, and 
especially you, who intend to pursue that vocation 
as a profession, weary not in your efforts to render 
yourselves worthy the noble occupation you have 
chosen. Let you motto be ^^exceltior" Rest not 
satisfied with ordinary attainments and ordinary suc- 
cess, but strive to climb to the top-most round of 
the ladder of learning. Aim to become not only 
honored and distinguished teachers, but well-in- 
formed, high-minded, noble men and women. We 
read in history of a Roman lady of rank, Cornelia by 
name, distinguished no less for the noble, intellec- 
tual cast of her character, than for the profusion of her 
wealth. Among the items of her riches, she posses- 
sed jewels of costly value. Some of her lady friends, 
on a visit at one time, desired her to exhibit her 
jewels. She put them off by feigned excuses, until 
her children, two in number, returned from school. 
Then leading them forward, and presenting them ,to 

her curious visitors, she exclaimed, " These are my 
jewels." 

So, my friends, our country ranks among the great, 
the noble, and wealthy countries of the globe. She 
has jewels of untold value, some of them enshrined 
in the brilliant annals of the Past» others set in the 
hearts of the people, and shedding their lustre upon 
the mighty achievements of the Present. Her gen- 
erals, her statesmen, her orators, her gallant and 
self-sacrificing soldiers, are among her jewels. But 
we hope the time will soon come when the teachers 
of the land will become so elevated in character, so 
distinguished for their attainments in science and 
literature, so inspired with a quenchless ambition to 
excel, so filled with high purposes and noble re- 
solves, that, when imperious royalty from the Old 
World pays us a visit, and demands of America to 
see her jewels, she can point to her teachers and 
proudly exclaim, "These are my jewels." 
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ESSAYS 



Read before the Ctanherland co. leackers' Institute^ at 
Meckanicshurg^ December 25, 1855. 

Bhoold the Higher Bnaohet be Tavglit in our Pnblio 
Female Sohools? 

READ BY LIZZIE E. KENTON. 

Id the present age of improvement many valaable 
reforms are lost to the world because carried to ex- 
cess ; this is peculiarly true of female education, 
and the subject of inquiry, as it is brought before the 
public mind at present, is, ** Shall woman be placed 
on an equality with man, not intellectually, but in 
regard to civil and legal rights ?" It is not in this 
light we wish to consider the subject of the rights of 
the sex. Let those who wish to enter upon the 
broad area of public rights, enter upon its merits ; 
but should not the female sex have access to the 
higher walks of literature and science ? The march 
of improvement in all thfngs has carried this sub- 
ject forward, too, and minds of the highest order, 
whose talents have fitted them for the most elevated 
stations, are directing their energies to the task of 
leading the female mind through those mazy la- 
byrinths which have long been closed to the many ; 
accessible only to the few who were willing to incur 
the epithet of •' a blue," by crossing the boundary 
line in quest of pleasures which they thought they 
had minds capable of appreciating. An educated 
female is now the rule, not the exception ; nor 
should this be confined to those who have access to 
the many seminaries, where not only the ornamental, 
but also the more solid branches are attended to. 

But should not the higher branches be taught in our 
public schools ? Many females have no other oppor- 
tunity of acquiring a knowledge of those subjects. 
Their circumstances in life, or the too prevailing 
idea " that a boarding school unfits a girl for domes- 
tic life," prevents them from advancing any fur- 
ther than the district school. To meet this difficul- 
ty we must advance the standard of our Common 
Schools, if we wish the tone of female society gen- 
. erally elevated. We must dig deep and lay the su- 
perstructure broad, if we wish to have a firm edifice. 
Let the minds of our young girls be elevated — let 
the delightful, ever-interesting fields of astronomy 
be opened up to their view — let them be taught to 
call those dazzling orbs by their names, and trace 
their pathway through the boundless expanse — let 
the structure of that never-ceasing wonder, the hu- 
man frame, be familiar to them — let the history of 
those who have won a deathless fame in their coun- 
try's anpals form, a part of their school duties — ^un< 
fold the wonders of philosophy and chemistry to 
their minds, and you place within their reach an 
endless source of pleasure. Why should these stu- 
dies be forbidden to oar school girls ? They have 
minds capable of understanding, quickness of per- 
ception to grasp, these ideas as they are presented. 
Nor should they be taught to consider those branch- 
es as beyond their reach until they have entered a 
fashionable seminary. 

If our Common School System is correctly under- 
stood, it is to place the English branches within the 
reach of the people. It is not by educating a few 
that the tone of American society is to be elevated. 
Let us not follow the Osmanlis, and only endeavor 
to have our females accomplished in the arts of the 
toilet, to render them beautiful ornaments. Surely 
we are more of utilitarians than this. Rather let us 
labor to store the mind with uppful knowledge j let 
femal education properly be undurstood, and the ex- 



cellent system answer the end for which it was de- 
signed : that of raising us as a people. 

By educating aright the present generation, you 
lay a firm foundation for the welfare of our republic. 
Much has been said on the subject of female 
infiuence, and this cannot be exerted aright if the 
minds of youth are not applied to objects worthy of 
attention. It is not of the gifted few — our poets and 
authors, who have won a plooe alike high in the tem- 
ple of fame and the hearts of their admirers — it is 
the many who will never be knOwn beyond the home 
circle ; — ^who should be led to view aright the impor- 
tance of these subjects. It will never lessen their 
influence in their proper sphere nor detract frosi 
those domestic virtues, which are woman's brightest 
ornaments. On the contrary it will add to their lus- 
tre. Certainly an intelligent, well informed woman 
is a more agreeable companion than one whose mind 
never rise? above the comforts of a well prepared 
dinner. The two objects may be united, and the 
young girl who;has learned the fact that it is by supply- 
ing the fire with oxygen that it burns, and why the 
water boils, surely need not be less interested in 
these important objects. Our school-girls of the 
present day need not be taught that it is their duty to 
enter the arena of public life and compete with men 
for public offices, or endeavor to guide the interests 
of the Commonwealth ; but they may be taught that 
all the gentler virtues will be increased by a know- 
ledge of the higher branches of learning. It will add 
a new source of pleasure to the many they now pos- 
sess. And this will not pass away with their school 
days. It will last through life, and serve to guard 
them from that excess of folly and extravagance into 
which many of our females plunge, from a want of 
nobler pursuits to supply the mind. 

The Profemon of Tbaeher. 

READ BT AMANDA BBOWN. 

The teacher's profession is an humble, but honor- 
able calling ; it is a toilsome, but useful work — a re- 
sponsible work, and therefore, should never be found 
in the hands of the indifferent — ^an important work 
that cannot receive a finish in the hands of the unre- 
fined and uncouth. 

Politeness is an essential feature in the charatcer 
of that person who would teach ; and he, or she, who 
would make an entirely successful teacher, a work- 
man that needeth not to be ashamed, must add vir- 
tue to virtue, attainment to attainment and grace 
to grace. That they who have this work in 
hand are masters of the branches for which they have 
a certificate, is not enough ; that the school-room in 
which he, or she, operates is the very model of order 
and industry, is not enough ; that the teacher sus- 
tains an unimpeachable moral character, is yet not 
enough. All these are important — ^yes, indispensa- 
ble. That those in whose hands the great, grand 
and noble work of teaching the young idea how to 
shoot are found to be familiar with sJl the departments 
of knowledge usually taught in our schools, and stand 
confessed before the community as free from all moral 
blemishes, are indeed beautiful and gratifying ac- 
complishments ; but permit me merely to suggest 
that the time has come that demands yet another 
accomplishment, viz : politeness ; refinement of man- i 
ners ; a deportment which shall be the mirror before 
which every pupil may fashion himself, and learn to 
practice the art that beautifies life. Who that has 
watched the devolopment of the young mind has not 
discovered that it is imitative, and that the habits 
which the young acquire are only the reflected ima« 
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ges of those in whose societythey move, and though 
only reflected images at first, they will soon malse 
impressions which will eventually resolve themselves 
into characters ? And if there is an individual in 
society, who is looked up to above another, it is the 
teacher. And if the scholars learn well to read, to 
write, to cypher, and acquire a perfect knowledge of 
geography, grammar, algebra, &c., because the 
teacher is a good workman in this respect ; if they 
learn to discern between right and wrong because 
of his moral conduct, and yet are uncouth and impo- 
lite because the teacher is so, there is one thing 
wanting — a void that should be filled. 
It is our candid conviction that politeness is one of 
the chief requisites in the character of the teacher of 
youth ; but we do not wish to be understood to mean 
the silly manneiism of extreme fashionable life. We 
despise it. But there is a soft and gentle pol ish that be- 
longs to every station ; a pleasant, cheerful mode of 
expression, a happy address, a delicately respectful 
manner, so enticingly sweet and lovely that all must 
bow before it. It is one of those things that is love- 
ly and of good report ; it is not affectation, acquired 
by long and labored efforts of '* would be something." 
It is the production of a kind heart ; a child of the 
** golden rule," genteel kindness. And the silent in- 
fluence of it will often work wonders in the school 
room. It is wonderfully contagious, and will trans- 
form an ungrateful set of boys and girls, whose words 
are gruff, whose manners are uncouth and whose 
sports are boisterous, into gentle behavior, and make 
them kind, affectionate and respectful. We speak 
in behalf of our profession. The teacher, in the es- 
timation of at least part of the xjoramunity, stands 
merely as one employed in a work that the commu- 
nity, o( necessity demands. This position is false ; it 
is a mistake. By education, and energy, and polite- 
ness, and office, the teacher stands equal with other 
profession. It is in all respects honorable ; in all 
respects responsible ; in all respects useful, and the 
community cannot do without the teacher. We are 
glad that this profession is becoming more and more 
appreciated, and the day cannot be far distant when 
this profession shall stand side by side with the pro- 
fessions. To speed that day should be the ambition 
of every teacher of Cumberland county. 

Beit Bisposition for a Teacher. 

READ BT HESTER E. FLEMINO. 

To govern a school properly is the most difficult 
part of a teacher's duty, and good order is indispen- 
sable for the progress of every school. It has always 
been found, that there are a great many different 
opinions in every neighborhood. Some think a' 
teacher is too easy, and that good order cannot be 
maintained without using a rod ; — others think the 
reverse, and consequently a teacher must do as he 
thinks best, and may thick himself very fortunate if 
he is not censured by a few of his employers. 

The future prosperity of our oountry depends on 
the rising generation ; therefore, the teacher should 
be moral, steadv and reflecting. It is not merelv a 
succession of ideas which pass over the mind , that 
can with any propriety he called thinking. It is 
viewing th.-m separately, and following them through 
all their consequences, that constitutes the person 
of reflection. He should be cheerful and endeavor, 
by a pleasing deportment ,togain the love and respect 
of his pupils. Cheerfulness is, in the first place, the 
best promoter of health ; we should be careful not to 
mistake mirth in its place. Mirth is only short and 
transient, while cheerfulness is fixed and permanent. 



It composes the passions, keeps a perpetual calm, 
and a word spoken in calmness, is more impressive 
than a rod in the heat of passion. When a rod is 
used, it excites combativeness, and although you 
may conquer a child's actions, you can never subdua 
its spirit. It will silence, but not convince. One 
great error is that a teacher should impart nothing 
but book knowledge, while it will be found that chil- 
dren will improve a vast deal faster from verbal ex- 
ercises. There is something more sprightly, delightful 
and entertaining,in the discourse of a pleasant and well 
qualified teacher than there is in the scdantary prac- 
tice of committing to memory and reciting from the 
book. The very turn of voice, and the polite and 
alluring manner which some teachers have attained, 
will engage the attention and convey in to their minds 
the nature and use of their studies in a more forcible 
and animating way. 

The patrons and directors should visit the schools 
frequently and thereby encourage the teacher. Chil- 
dren will feel double the interest in their stndies, if 
their parents by visiting the schools, manifest a zeal 
for education. Education, when it works upon a no- 
ble mind, draws out to view virtues, which without 
such opportunities would not make their appearance 

Education. 

READ BT JENNIE BEISTLINE. 

It will not be expected that I will present any- 
thing new or novel upon the subject of my choice, 
which is Education, as that field has been again and 
again explored, so that at this time, I suppose that 
not one stone has been unturned, or one fountain 
untasted. But as the sweet waters of the perennial 
fount are always pleasant to the taste and invigora-^ 
ting to the body, so the subject of Education is al- 
ways one of interest to those in pursuit of its rich 
and enduring blessings. 

Its happy influences have been seen and felt in 
every station of life. Under its genial rays have been 
awakened, developed and brought into active exer- 
cise, principles the noblest, purest and the roost pro- 
motive of the highest welfare of the whole human 
race. It has brought forth latent energies of vig- 
orous minds, and rendered them in the highest de- 
gree useful to themselves, their fellow-men and their 
God. It has corrected the false teachings of preju- 
dice, broken down and destroyed the strong-holds of 
superstition and transformed absurd principles of 
morality into morals and devotion, whose Heaven- 
born precepts tame the savage mind, disperse the 
deep, dark shades of Paganism and Mahomed an ism 
and control the actions of all men, in a manner, and 
to such an extent, as to subserve and fulfill the de- 
sign of their creation. It has reclaimed many from 
the sloQgh of shame and utter contempt and assign- 
ed them stations of honor and profit, by enlightening 
their darkened understandings, and calling into ac- 
tion the talent which heretofore lay concealed in the 
unexplored recesses of their minds. By its persua- 
sive and convincing teachings, it has checked the 
dissolute in the indulgence of wicked and depraved 
propensities and vicious practices. It proclaims the 
position of a wise man to the world to be one of hon- 
or and stability, whilst that of a fool is one of haz- 
zard, rocking to and fro, while beneath, tempestu- 
ous billows of indignation and contempt are con- 
stantly rolling, ever ready to swallow up the victim 
of blind desire and groundless hopes, and consign 
him to the relgons of obvious forgetfulness. 

It ia universally believed that this is an age of 
utility, and of all utilitarians the American seems 
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to be the most altra. It is a principle bequeathed 
from father to son, from mother to daughter, and 
being once generally diffused, of necessity makes 
itself known in every action. 

In proof of the universality of this principle in 
this country, we need but refer you to the extensive 
internal improvements of all the States — to the rail- 
roads and canals which like the actions and views of 
a healthy man, convey the fluid of life to every part 
of the system and render the actions of the whole 
harmonious. Nor has less utility been evinced in 
the happy turn of late years given to science, in its 
adaptation to agriculture and the other useful arts. 

Education, once only known in the halls of science 
and literature, has now become the handmaid of the 
arts, and equally adorns the mind of the peasant and 
prince. 

It is a subject especially dear to every truly Amer- 
ican heart. Around it cluster some of the most 
romantic and beautiful reflections connected with 
our free and liberal institutions. 'J'hese are Ameri- 
ca's boasts. To them can American freemen exult- 
ingly point and say — ** There, behold the palladium 
of our freedom, the guarantee of its permanence!" 
These are the offspring of minds enlightened and re- 
' flned by the two-fold influence of experience and 
education. 

The great superiority of our system of education 
over that of other lands mani^sts itself, when a 
comparison is made between the free institutions of 
our country, and those of other men and times. The 
limited advantages of education under governments 
either ancient or modern, which are not established 
upon the same principles, and administered with re- 
ference to the highest good of the. governed alone, 
are here extended so as to be accessible to all desi- 
rous of attaining a respectable position, in a land 
overflowing with books and opportunities for the ac- 
quirement of that knowledge indispensable to our 
success in investigating the multitudinous and en- 
chanting works of God's creation. 

So far as civilization has kept pace with the pro- 
gress of education, so far have the mists of supersti- 
tion been driven away, and the voices of tyranny and 
despotism hushed. True, the ancient Greeks may 
boast, and justly, too, of a Socrates, a Plato, a Pyth- 
agoras and a Demosthenes — the Romans of a Ijaci- 
tus, a Livy, a Horace and a Cicero ; but we blush 
not in their presence, when we call to mind the 
names of a Franklin, an Adams, a Clay, a Calhoun, 
a Webster, and a host of others, equally brilliant in 
the galaxy of our philosophers, statesmen and era- 
tors. 

Our facilities of acquiring an education are un- 
doubtedly superior to theirs. Their labor, their ex- 
perience and researches have in a great measure been 
handed down to us, and furnished us with material 
upon which to enlarge and improve. The govern- 
ment itself has almost infinitely multiplied the ad- 
vantages for the instruction of all classes ; and whilst 
it has nobly and liberally encouraged our academies, 
colleges and other seminaries of learning, it has by 
no means neglected the Free Schools of our country, 
which, when considered with reference to the en- 
lightenment of our mass, and the good order and in- 
telligence likely to prevail in all classes of society, 
fts the result of their universal difiusion and very lib- 
eral encouragement, cannot be too highly estimated. 
They exist in delightful unison with our other repub- 
lican institutions, and reflect their true character. — 
In no other land are the springs so abundant whence 
flow copiouB streams of political, social and personal 
happiness. 



Then, permit me, not only to recommend, but to 
urge you to engage with earnestness and assiduity 
in the noble and worthy enterprise which you have 
commenced. Drink deep at the crystal fount. Let 
not your present privileges pass unimproved. The 
season which you now call your own will soon have 
passed forever. The wheel of time will shortly carry 
you and it into the shades and realms of departed 
glory. Upon you will soon devolve the anxieties 
and cures belonging to and inseparable from the 
duties of administering the affairs of your country. 
The liberties purchased by the blood of your ances- 
tors will be entrusted to your guardianship and pro* 
tection. The ranks of philosophers, statesmen and 
divines will soon have to be supplied from your num- 
ber. Prepare yourselves, then, now, for tnese anti- 
cipated duties and responsibilities. Let not moral- 
ity be neglected, but let every effort be sanctified by 
the influences of strictly religious principles, and 
conscience approving, gather- laurels upon tne mount 
of virtue and intelligence, and yours will be a pleas- 
ant life and a happy death. 

ADDBE88 

By J. P. Sherman, to the SchuyUdll eo. Teachers' In^ 
stitute, Nov. 1855. 

FRBE SCHOOLS AND MEANS FOB THEIR IMPROVEMENT : 

I shall not discuss the question of the power of the 
State to educate the people or provide lor their ed- 
ucation. I shall not insult the good sense of my 
hearers by proposing any such question. I ^ippose 
that I am addresing an intelligent audience of 
American citizens, who desire to elevate the Com- 
mon Schools of our Country ; who love them as they 
love liberty itself. AH are in favor of free schools, 
except those who are blinded by the grossest bigot- 
ry or most sordid avarice. Upon such persons argu- 
ment is a poor weapon. They are alike incapable 
of reasoning themselves, or of being convinced by 
the most potent argument. What aiguments will 
loosen the miser's death grasp upon his hoarded 
wealth ? "What effect will argument have upon him, 
who dares not think for himself, but who has en- 
trusted his thinking, together with the care of his 
soul, to another. Neither philanthropy nor patriot- 
ism can hope for victory in such a contest. For the 
encouragement of the friends of popular education, 
I shall endeavor to show the necessity of free schools, 
and point out some of the beneficial effects resulting 
from the establishment and continuance of a good 
system of Free Schools. In a government where 
the will of the chief ruler is law and a standing army 
the means of enforcing it, the people may safely be 
left in ignorance ; but if it is wise and right or even 
politic to keep the people in ignorance in such a 
government, it certainly cannot be so, where all pow- 
er is in the people and where every man is a sove- 
reign. 

The only safeguard to liberty is an educated 
and intelligent people. In our country there are no 
patents of nobility, no rights of primogeniture con- 
ferring distinction on account of wealth or birth — 
Our children should learn while young that the road 
to honor is open alike to the rich and to the poor ; 
that they must meet in after life upon the broad field 
of free and equal competition. The rich and the 
poor should be educated together, that the former 
may learn that the worth of men is not estimated by 
the amount of money which they possess, but by 
their talents, virtue and intelligence ; that wealth 
confers no right to trample upon law and justice, or 
to be impudent and overbearing, and that they must 
labor if they would attain to truly honorable posi- 
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tions amoDg their fellow men ; that the latter may! willing 
cease to envy the rich by learning that there is | lives." 



something more to be desired than wealth. And 
thns a friendly feeling would exist between the rich 
and the poor, that would serve to banish those ani- 
mosities and antagonisms which generally prevail, 
where the great masses of the people are uneducated. 
And thvs each class would be benefited. 

In Union there is strength; and nothing tends 
more directly to promote harmony and union among 
the people than free schools. They are the strong 
est bond of union among people of different classes 
and different religious faith. Destroy their influ- 
ence and you promote discord, divide the people 
into castes, and arra/ the different sects in hostility 
to each other. 

If you wish for an example look at Hungary. " In 
no country in the world," says the Rev. Dr. Tefft, 
** has the population been so radically and perfectly 
divided in respect to religious faith as in Hungary. 
The Greeks, tne Roman Catholics, the Protestants 
and Jews, hate and despise o^her; and thus from the 
beginning of its history, with increasing rather than 
abating turbulence, has the land of the Magyar 
been torn, and rent, and sacrificed by its religious 
discords. The present Governors are Roman Cath- 
olics, who acknowledge the sovereignty of the Ro- 
man Pontiff. The Greek Catholics on the contrary, 
have their own Pontiff, whose right of supremacy is 
not only maintained bv them, but by the entire Sola- 
vie family, over which Russia is now dominant. — 
Russia has constantly tampered with the Sclavic 
tribes, sent political and religions emissaries among 
them, induced the priests and bishops to acknow- 
ledge the supremacy of the Czar, and turned their 
hearts against all the remaining inhabitants and par- 
ticularly against the Magyars. In this way, Hun- 
gary has been made the common battle-field of Aus- 
tria, and Borne, and Russia, as well as of all the na- 
tions taking part in their respective projects." 

"Three races, three great religions, three irrecon- 
cilable and indomitable ambitions, have thus divided 
and distracted the inhabitants, as well as weakened 
the power of this most unfortunate but most inte- 
resting country. Each sect, each race, has made the 
most strenuous exertions to sustain itself by the 
agencies of schools and colleges. Every school is 
sectarian. Sectarianism is formed in the hearts of 
the citizens from their earliest childhood. Their toy 
books teach it them. Their text books engrave it 
inio their souls. The authority of their masters, 
and all those tender and resistless influences which 
are felt at school, so weave it into the texture of their 
being, that it becomes and continues to be the ina- 
lienable attribute of their personality. The same 
spirit is also carried into social life. Catholics as- 
sociate with Catholics, Protestants with Protestants, 
Greeks with Greeks, and Jews with Jews. Trade 
is almost equally exclusive, 
of discussion, of separation, 
unholy business in the cradle. The Magyars are 
the only people who have, consistently and perse- 
veringly, opposed the sway of this spirit within the 
limits of their country." 

Such is the condition of Hungary, and such will 
be the condition of our country, if sectarian schools 
take the place of free, common schools. 

In a republic, above aJl other governments, there 
must be a union, a common bond, uniting the vari- 
ous parts together — a national watch-word, at the 
sound of which ever^ heart in the land shall beat in 
unison — ^an interest, in defence of which all shall be 



to "pledge their sacred honor and their 
But this union cannot exist among a people 



composed of various races, except by educating the 
youth of all classes together; by sustaining common 
schools in which ache has a common interest. Free- 
dom cannot be perpetuated where the people are 
left in ignorance, or where each class is taught to 
hate, despise, and shun every other. Free common 
schools are the chief means by which a unity of 
feeling can be preserved among the people ; — Free 
schools in whicn all the children of the country may 
be educated and united in a common brotherhood, 
that they may be fitted to enjoy freedom and per- 
petuate it, by transmitting it pure and unsullied 
from generation to generation. Let us watch over 
these schools with the zeal of patriots and love of 
philanthropists, lest in fogetting and neglecting the 
means, we lose the object. Freedom. What is the 
right of suffrage but the means and instrument of 
oppression and wrong, when great numbers of the 
people are unable to read the vote they deposit in 
the ballot box, and are consequently led by dema- 
gogues ? 

I propose now to point out some of the 
means for the improvement of common schools. I 
shall confine myself to two subjects, namely : — 
" The improvement of the present class of teachers."' 
and " Parential Co-operation." 

I. — HOW TKACHKRS MAV IMPROVE THEMSELVES. 

1st. By study. 

2nd. By reading. 

3d. By attending Teachers' Institutes. 

1st. means OF IMPROVEMENT — STUDY. 

The most important means of self improvement 
is study. The teacher who does not love study, 
cannot reasonably expect to acquire any permanent 
or merited reputation. He should make daily prep- 
aration for the recitations of the school room, in or- 
der that he may make his instructions interesting to 
his pupils, and give life and animation to the recita- 
tions. He should be able to repeat the lessons 
which he expects his pupils to recite. I do not mean 
that he should repeat the lessons verbatim, or that 
he should require the pupils to do so generally, as 
this would require a memory which few possess ; but 
he should be able to repeat as much as he would re- 
quire the pupil to repeat, and he ought never to re- 
quire a pupil to repeat a rule or a definition which 
he could not repeat himself, or give one in his own 
language equally as good as that in the text book. 
He should be able to give a clear and intelligent an- 
swer to every question which he would propose to 
the class. With any thingshortof this the teacher 
should never rest satisfied. Perhaps some may con- 
sider this standard too high. It is not to be expec- 
ted that teachers can always come up to this stand- 
ard, vet that is no reason why we should lower our 
standard. We should not make greater improve- 

The higher we 
aims are accompanied 
proper exertions. If we desire great things we 
must seek after them. If we fancy we are incapable 
of great things, we shall never accomplish them. 

He who would win the race must keep his eye on the 
goal and not turn aside or stop short of it. If un- 
foreseen difficulties occur, if sickness or domestic 
afiiiction, company or business, prevents you to-day 
from coming up to the standard, renew your efforts 
the first opportunity that presents itself, and you 
will thus accomplish much. Be careful not to lower 
your standard because you cannot always come up 
to it. Any man who expects to rise to any deg^i»^ 
of eminence, either in the intellectual or moral wor^ 
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Jews with Jews Trad« ^^Bt by having a lower standard. 
L ^i''J?.?!"**"«.''P'"'^ ain. the' higher we rise, if ouraims 
ion of hostility, begins its ^jt^ * exertions. If we desir 
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must set his staDdard high, and press forward to- 
wards the mark, with a daantless courage, and an- 
yielding will ; and with a hope that is not turned to 
despair by any diffit^alties. Like the mariner upon 
the deep, bound to a far distant port, with his com- 
pass, his quadrant and chart, he resolutely pursues 
his course across the pathless ocean; calms may pre- 
vent and high winds retard his progress ; storms may 
drive him from his course, or compel him to cast an- 
chor till the tempest ceases ; — but as soon as the 
storm abates and the sun again appears in the heav- 
ens, he calculates his latitude and longitude, and 
shapes his course for the destined port, and at last 
he enters it in safety. So must every one, whose 
aims are high, meet with many reverses ; and he, 
only, will reach the mark and grasp the prize, who 
pursues the object with a firm purpose and unwaver- 
ing zeal. 

It is not difficult to show the beneficial effects 
upon the school, where such a course is pursued by 
the teacher. When he comes fresh from his study 
to the recitations of his classes, he has a confidence 
in himself, which shows itself in his conduct ; he ex- 
hibits a life and an energy, which he infuses into his 
class, thereby securing their attention and exciting 
an interest in the subject. He will thus prevent 
listlessness and carelessness in the pupils. He should 
not confine his study to the text books used in 
school, but he should study all the books within his 
reach, which relate to the branches that he teaches 
and which will throw light upon them. The teacher 
whose knowledge of Grammar, Geography, Arithme- 
tic or Algebra, extends only to the text books used 
in his school, will most assuredly fail to interest his 
pupils, and cannot expect to attain to any eminence 
in his profession. 

Search every text book you can find ; read, study, 
compare and gather from every source, knowledge 
which will prepare you to impart instruction to your 
pupils, and give interest and variety to the recita- 
tions. From every author you may gain some use- 
ful information, some new rule, or new method of 
solving a difficult question. But do not stop here ; 
use your own inventive faculties; trust not blindly to 
others, however great their reputation ; invesligate 
principles, and add to the knowledge gained from 
books, other knowledge acquired by investigation 
aad experience. 

By pursuing such a course, you will not complain 
that teaching is a dull business; and the sympathy 
of those who compassionate you on accouDt of your 
lifeless, tedious work, will be misplaced. 

The teacher, then, I repeat, should love study. — 
It is essential to his improvement, and to the im- 
provement of his school. The teacher cannot in- 
spire his pupils with a love for that which he him- 
self hates. How can a teacher expect to win any 
of his pupils to the pleasures of the mind, when he 
has no taste for literary pursuits, but finds his hap- 
piness in animal pleasures ? What means can he 
use but compulsion? By such means he may, indeed, 
secure a certain amount of study, but cannot make 
the child love it. To secure love for study, the mind 
must be appealed to, and not the body. Do not in- 
fer that I maintain that love for study in the teach- 
er is a sure guarantee for love of study in the pupils. 
Some children appear to be bom with a love of 
study; all are bom with a desire for knowledge ; but 
some appear to have inherent hatred to close men- 
tal application. Sometimes the counteracting influ- 
ences of home destroy the effects of the teacher's 
precepts and example. At other times the effect of 



the teacher's example overcomes the greatest obsta- 
cles, and wins a pupil of the most groveling desires, 
to the most lofty aspirations after knowledge and 
wisdom. But the teacher who has no love for study 
can never accomplish this. He only can successful- 
ly lead others to the fount of knowledge, who has 
himself drank of its waters, and whose thirsty soul 
pants for deeper and fresher draughts from its inex- 
naustible fountain. 

2nd. means of improvement — BEADING. 

Teachers may greatly improve themselves by read- 
ing books on the theory and practice of teaching, 
and school journals, which generally contain many 
useful hints on teaching, government, securing reg- 
ular attendance, &c. The teacher thereby becomes 
acquainted with the methods of other teachers, and 
may derive great benefit from a knowledge of their 
experience. A young teacher may thus become, in 
a snort time, well qualified to conauct a school, and 
years of useless labor in learning to teach be saved, 
and much injury avoided. 

Bead, then, carefully, the works of eminent teach- 
ers, that you may on l^e one hand avoid at once the 
errors of which they were convinced only after years 
of experience ; and on the other, may follow them in 
what they have found to be successful. 
3d. means of improvement — teachers' institutes. 

These have become a powerful auxiliary in the im- 
provement of teachers. They create a professional 
feeling among them, and this alone will add greatly 
to the improvement of our schools, by securing more 
permanent, faithful and energetic teachers. 

If all teachers are not benefitted by attending 
them, either the Institutes arc not properly conduc- 
ted, or the teachers do not possess the proper spirit. 
That they are calculated to improve the teacners, 
when properly conducted, does not admit a doubt, 
in my mind. 

Every teacher who takes any interest in his pro- 
fession, and is desirous of improving himself, may 
learn something at our Institutes that will fit him 
for the better performance of the duties of the school 
room. The discussions upon the different methods 
of teaching the various branches; upon the govern- 
ment of schools and the best means of securing good 
order; upon the various difficulties and trials of 
teachers, cannot but interest and instruct those who 
have the spirit of the true teacher. 

And yet there are teachers who take do interest 
in them, seldom or never attending, supposing 
that there is nothing for them to learn in these 
meeting. Others come occasionally, but take no 
part or interest in them, and generally pass sentence 
of condemnation upon those who do. 'The fault may 
be with those who conduct the Institutes, — those 
who lecture and give instruction, or it may possibly 
be with those who complain. A gentleman remark- 
ed to me, not long since, that it did him more good 
to attend the theatre one evening, than to hear a 
dozen prozy sermons. I simply replied, ih&% perhaps 
the fault was in the hearer. Whether it is applica- 
ble in this case or not, I leave for the reflection of 
those whom it may concern. 

n. parental co-oprratiok. 

In order that our schools may prove successful, 
there must be a union of effort among all connected 
with them. Parents, teachers and directors must 
move together for one common object — ^the promo- 
tion of order and progress in the schools. 

It is very difficult to maintain ffood order in the 
schools without the co-operation of the parents ; and 
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without good order, but little good can be accom- 
plished. The want of parental co-operation lies at 
the foundation of most of the Teacher's difficulties. 

This opposition on the part of parents, generally 
arises from some misunderstanding or misrepresen- 
tation of the teacher's conduct. The child is encour- 
aged to bring home complaints against the teacher. 
The parents listen, and without making any inquiry, 
but trusting to what their child has told them, get 
angry immediately, and talk very disrespectfully of 
the teacher, and excite in the child such a feeling 
of opposition to him that it is impossible to gov- 
ern the pupil or get him to study. If the teacher 
attempt to conquer him, a contest ensues ; the pu- 
pil, encouraged in his disobedience by the conduct 
of his parents, and thinking that he will be suppor- 
ted by them, determines not to submit ; and all pun- 
ishment only increases his anger and opposition ; 
and it is only by the most severe punishment, if at 
all, that he can be brought to any appearance of 
submission. The teacher may, by such means, pre- 
vent him from continuing an example of insubordi- 
nation to the school, but he can do no good, while 
he entertains such feelings towards his teacher. 

Every parent who regards the welfare of his chil- 
dren and their advancement in knowledge, should 
carefully avoid saying or doing anything that will 
lower the teacher in their estimation. They should 
rather endeavor to increase their esteem for him, 
and teach them to consider him, next to their pa- 
rents, their best friend. They should instruct them 
to obey, respect, and love him, if he is worthy of 
their love ; if not, the sooner he is removed from the 
school the better. 

When parents think that they have cause to com- 
plain, either in regard to the progress of their chil- 
dren or the conduct of the teacher towards them, 
they should seek a private interview with him, and 
if his explanations are not satisfactory, bring the 
complaint before the Board of Directors, that the 
matter may be properly investigated. Parents 
should give their children no encouragement to 
watch and report the teacher's conduct in school. 

There is too much laxness of discipline at home. 
Many parents have no government over their chil- 
dren, and are always interfering with the discipline 
of Uhe schools. There are very many kind paronts 
who mean to do right, but, like Kii, err in judgment 
and in the means to secure obedience. They love 
their children tenderly, but it is a selfish love ; it is 
not a love that will sacrifice personal feeling for the 
good of the child. They will not use the means ne- 



Here we have an example of moral suasion. A 
father just upon the borders of the grave, kindly ad- 
monishes his sons of their sins ; sets before them the 
highest motives that ever influenced the human heart; 
yet they continued in their wickedness, and Samuel 
was commissioned by God to denounce the judg- 
ments of Heaven against the House of Eli, because 
his sons had made themselves vile and he restrained 
them not. How many children are ruined by the 
kindness and indulgence of their parents. 

There seems to be an opinion prevalent, that be- 
cause this is a free country, there is not so much 
need of strict family discipline ; — that children should 
be allowed greater liberties. This is a very danger- 
ous error. He onlv is fit for a citizen of a republic, 
who has been taught to yield implicit obedience to 
lawful authority. He must learn this at home and 
at school. This is necessary for the good of the in- 
dividual, of the school, and of the community. Juit 
in proportion as parental discipline declines, will 
mobs, riots and lawlessness increase ; and woe to 
that people who forget the first commandment with 
promise, " Honor thy father and thy mother." 

Parentid discipline is necessary to school discip- 
line, and the latter is necessary to the success of our 
schools; without it they will not answer the ends (or 
which they were established, — the safety and per- 
petuity of our liberties. There is no one thing that 
more seriously threatens danger to our public, than 
the decline of wholesome parental discipline. If 
children are permitted from early life to have their 
own way, to set aside the authority of parents and 
teachers, and make their own depraved wills the 
rule of action, it cannot be expected that they will 
regard the laws of there country when they grow up. 
But it is not only in regard to the government of 
the school that the teacher needs the co-operation of 
parents. Pupils should be required to prepare les- 
sons at home, and parents should see that their 
children get those lessons. 

I know that there is an opinion quite prevalent 
— and of late becoming more so — that pupils ought 
not to study at home. One don't believe in keep- 
ing children confined so closely ; another is afraid of 
breaking down their constitutions by hard study, or 
cramping their minds by close application ; another 
thinks study at home supersedes the necessity of any 
school or teacher. I shall not attempt to answer 
these objections singly, but will endeavor to show 
the necessity and uselulness of study at home. 
'* There is no royal road to learning" said an Eng- 
c^ai^\rseTur"the7bedie'nce^^^ ^^sh tutor to his royal pupils; and it is as true now as 

cause it is very disagreeable to their feelings. But ^^^^ '^ ^^« fi.rst uttered, and it will ever contmueso. 
he who loves his chud wisely and well — as God loves 



his children — will sacrifice personal feelings for the 
good of his child, and will inflict necessary chastise- 
ment, though every infliction rends his heart with 
anguish. Some suppose that moral suasion alone is 
a sufficient means lor securing obedience. But Eli 
tried it and failed, and so have thousands of others 
tried it with a like result. When Eli heard of the 
wickedness of his sons be called them to bim and 
reasoned with them : ** Why do ye do such things ? 
for I hear of your evil doings by all this people ; 
nay, my sons, for it is no good report that I hear of 
you ; ye make the Lord's people to transgress. If 
one man sio against another, the judge shall judge 
him ; bat if a man sin against the Lord, who shsJl 
entreat for him?'* 

Notwithstanding, they hearkened not unto the 
Yoice of theiir fatlier. 



There is no doubt that there has been a great im- 
provement in the methods of instruction, but this 
does not obviate the necessity of application on the 
part of the pupil ; if it does, then we have been mak- 
ing a retrograte movement. 

The chief object of an education is to dicipline 
and strengthen the mind, and this can be accom- 
plished only by study. 

The teacher must direct, explain, instruct and as. 
sist, but the pupil must study in order to be truly 
educated ; and study at home is rendered more ne- 
cessary from the fact, that much more time is taken 
up in recitations than formerly^ aid consequently 
there is less time to study in school. In many 
schools, half of the time, and in some, more than half 
is spent by the pupil reciting or in receiving in t ruc- 
tions from the teacher. Deduct the time spent in 
reciting, receM and other necessary interruptions 
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from varioas causes, too evideDt to require notice, 
and but little time ^ill be left for study. I do not 
deny the fact, that children may be injured by too 
close confinement, or too severe and long continued 
applicatioD. But the danger is most generally the 
other way — there is too little application. Where 
one is injured by two close application, hundreds 
are injured in mind, body and morals, by being 
allowed to spend their evenings in the streets, congre- 
grating with the low and vicious, and doing, under 
cover of darkness, what they would not dare to do 
in the light of day. 

I cannot s e how parents, who have any sense of 
their obligations aud duties to God and to their 
children, can thus permit them to worse than waste 
the precious moments of yoxith, — ^the seed-time of 
life — to contract habits that will prevent their ad- 
vancement in knowledge and virtue, and that will 
lead them to disgrace and ruin, or prepare them for 
an old age of regret and misery. — How discourag- 
ing to the teacher, who labors to inspire in his pu- 
pils a taste for knowledge and improvement, to ex- 
cite in them lofty aspirations after the high, the 
noble and the pure, show to them examples worthy of| 
their imitation — ^men, to who by their own unaided 
efforts, have enrolled their names in the annals of 
the great and good ; while at the same time, the pa- 
rent premits them to spend their evenings in idle- 
ness or to roam in the streets and associate with the 
vile and profane, whose only education perhaps, has 
been obtained in the streets. How many good im- 
pressions have thus been effaced, how many noble 
resolves have been changed. There is certainly as 
much need of improvement in home culture as in 
public education. 

Parents, see that your children have lessons to 
study at home. If they tell you that they have 
plenty of time to get all their lessons in school, you 
may know that either they have told you a falsehood 
or else they have not much to do. Go and see the 
toacher at once and request him to assign lessons to 
btudy at home, (if he has not already done so,) and 
then it is your duty to see that your children study 
them. 

The amount of knowledge acquired by study at 
home is not the only nor chief advantage. They there- 
by acquire studious habits, which will be of great use 
to them in after life;— they acquire a habit of study- 
ing by themselves, of being their own teacher, of re- 
lying upon themselves. All who have attained to 
any eminence in the intellectual world, have been 
noted for their studious habits. They have been 
self educated in the true sense of the term. They 
may have had good teachers, but it was by assidu- 
ous application of their own minds that they attain- 
ed to excellence. Good teachers are aids — ^study 
the means. 

History is full of examples illastrative of this 
point. We might mention Benj. Franklin, Elihu 
Bnrrit, Bayard Taylor, Bowditch, Davy, Newton, 
Ouvier, Webster, Clay, Copley and Wilson. John 
Singleton Copley was, about 60 years ago, a poor 
boy, the son of a poor artist who could hardly pro- 
cure for his family the necessaries of life. He re- 
moved from Boston about 60 years ago to England, 
where hia son rose from one post of honor to anoth- 
er, and he is now Lord High Chancellor of England 

the very highest post of nonor to which a subject 

can attain. He is one of the most distinguished 
members of the House of Lords. 

George Wilson was, a few years ago, unable to 
read; he was a pauper, and ran away from the work- 
house, in order to get some one to teach him to read. 



By working in the daytime and studying evenings, 
he supported himself and acquired, at the same time, 
a knowledge of English, French and mathematics. 
He went to France to solve a problem and obtain a 
prize offered for its solution. He was introduced 
to Louis Phillipe, by Lewis Cass, our minister to tbe 
Court of France at that time. In the presence of 
the king and nobles he solved the problem and re- 
ceived the plaudits of the Court He received the 
prize, besides valuable presents from the King. — 
Ue then proceeded to the Court of St. James and 
received a similar prize and had just returned to the 
United States, when he receivea a letter from the 
Emperor Nicholas himself— one of whose ministers 
witnessed his demonstrations at London — ^inviting 
him to make his residence at the Bussian Court, and 
furnishing him with ample means for his outfit. He 
is now professbr of Mathematics in the Royal Col- 
lege, under the special protection of the Autocrat 
of all the Bussians ! 

All who are studious do not arrive to eminence } 
neither do any who are not. Habits of industry and 
assiduity are necessary to great excellence in any- 
thing, and without these habits we cannot expect to 
attain to even a respectable standing. It was by 
such habits more than by his genius, that Napoleon 
astonished the world by the glory of his achieve- 
ments. These habits he formed in youth. It was 
thus that Newton was enabled to survey the heav- 
ens. To patient labor more than to genius, is the 
world indebted for its best philosophy, its best po- 
etry, for the inventions of the telescope, mariner's 
compass, steam engine, magnetic telegraph, and all 
other useful inventions. There is no excellence 
without great labor. Patient labor without genius 
may accomplish much ; great genius without labor 
can accomplish nothing. The pyramids of Egypt 
were not built in a day by a few gigantic efforts. By 
numberless strokes, by long continued labor, they 
were raised to the position in which they have stood 
for 4000 years, one of the wonders of the world. By 
a similar mental process was Milton's Paradise Lost 
produced — a work that will remain and be admired 
as long as the Pyramids shall stand. Is it not, thco^ 
of the utmost importance that our youth should ac- 
quire such habits ? Parents, bring up your children 
in such habits, and they will attain to respectable 
positions in society, and may shed a lustre upon 
your name, and be an honor to their country. 

Finally, let us be encouraged by the past to labor 
more assiduously in the future. Education has done 
much for the human race ; but when it shall become 
universal, more glorious results will follow. It was 
education that roused the slumbering genius of Ful- 
ton and of Watt, by whose labors we are enabled to 
traverse the ocean against wind and tide, with a 
speed unknown before ; to ride as on the wings of 
tne wind, through mountain and valley, over rivers 
and ravines ;— of Franklin, who commanded the light- 
nings of heaven and they came at his bidding ; — of 
Morse, who taught us to write with a pen of light- 
ning ; — of Daguerre, who taught us to paint witn a 
sunbeam for a pencil. 

Pass the Electro-magnet over iron concealed in 
dust and dirt, and it comes forth obedient to the 
mysterious power. Pass the naagnet of education 
over human society, and you call forth talent that 
would otherwise lie buried in obscurity. You open 
springs that will gush forth to fertilize the fields of 
Art, Science, and Literature. Millions will thus be 
rescued from ignorance and all its attendant vices, 
redeemed from the bondage of superstition and ele- 
vated to the dignity of rational beings. 
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Gov. BiTNER : It is cheering to see Bach men as 
Joseph Bitner not only heading the edocational 
morement in their respective counties, but cheering 
on the work throngh the press. The Ez-Goyemor'B 
communication in another colnmn is highly interest- 
ing and practical. 



PunrsTLTAKiA Monthly Sukmart. — ^This month 
we commence, and intend hereafter monthly to con- 
tinue, a summary of edasational erents in the State. 
The object is to present a brief but general account 
of the school affairs in erery connty. Tho tine has 
nearly arrived when it will become unavoidable as 
well as proper, to omit the greater part of the detail 
•d reports of educational meetings, which have here- 
tofore been so fully given. The summary will ena- 
ble us, instead, to make a brief abstract or short 
note of each. It will also bring into view nan/ mi- 
nor school events, heretofore wholly omitted for 
want of space. — Will not friends in the consties for- 
ward short items of intelligence proper for the 
"Sammary"? 



Nsw Jbbskt k Nbw York Riforts : A friend 
under the signature of '* W," has spared us much Ii^ 
bor by preparing the review of the school reports 
of these States, which will be found amongst the 
communications. 

Error Gorrrctbd. — In the proceedings of the 
the Mifflin county Teacheni' Convention* as printed 
in the March No. (page 271, vol. 4,) of this Journal, 
several typographical errors occur. For these the 
printer of the Journal acknowledges himself to b« 
wholly answerable. The resolution relative to the 
County Superintendent, should read as follows, to 
be in accordance with the report as fornished by the 
Secn^ries of the Convention : 

Resolved, That the office of County Superintend- 
ent has fully sustained the expectations of its most 
sanguine friends, and that the exertions of its pre- 
sent incumbent merit our warmest approbation. 

AVmiAL SnOBT OF BTAH njPERHmDBHT. 

An extended review of this document was intend- 
ed in the February number, and again in that of 
March, but both times prevented by want of space. 
It is now unnecessary to go at much length into the 
subject, as all our readers have examined the re- 
port for themselves. Still, a few remarks may not, 
even yet, be out of place. 

Under the head of '*past defects of the system," 
the report ably and clearly sets forth the want of 
those parts to its machinery, which are yet requisite 
to render it fully efficient. Perhaps, here and 
throughout the report, there is too little credit given 
to the system for its numerous radical excellencies ; 
but this is natural in an officer who finds himself 
continually and sadly embarrassed, by the absence 
of the portions yet needed to perfect the great 
original design. 

The "County Superintendency" is mentioned in 
deserved terms of commendation. j 

" The great wanf'of the system ivtrnly said to be 
I that of *'ooBpetent Teachers." When will the Le- 
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gi&latare learn, that it is policy as well as wisdom 
to listen to and adopt the recommendations of him 
whom they have constituted the oflScial head of 
the system, expressly to lay before them "plans for 
the improvement of the system," instead of the crude 
notions of inexperienced though well meaning theo- 

rizers ? 
'' State Normal Schools " are again and for the 

twentieth time urged and asked for. 

A strong and unanswerable plea is presented for 
" County Institutes," as the only efficient instant and 
home expedient to supply the place of regular Nor- 
mal Institutions. Six thousand dollars a year, for 
four years, to this object, would do more than five 
times that sum expended annually, for any other 
purpose that can be named in connexion with the 
system. 

An '* increase of the State appropriation," the 
** Uniformity of text-books " and the " Pennsylvania 
School Architecture" are each spoken of; and some 
^valuable ideas thrown out under the heads of ''Mis- 
cellaneous " and ^'general remarks." 

The report is an able one, and admirably salted 
to the time, though not so statistical as usual. But 
this is rendered less necessary by the great fulness 
of the reports and tables of the county Superin- 
tendents. 

Page 346 presents the usual annual comparative 
view of the system since 1835. The following are 
the differences between 1853 and 1855 ; the items 
for 1854 not having been given : 



Whole DO. of Districts- • 

« « Schools .. 

" •< Teachers • 

" « Schelars* • 

Duration of Teaching. • • 

Cost of Teaching: per mo. 

Av. Sal. Male Teachers- 

do Female Teachers 

State Approprialion paid 

District Tax levied---- 

Expense of School-houses 

do Instruction- 

Whole no. of Taxables 



1863 



1865 



1.631 

9.607 

11.330 

474.565 

6 months 

$1.29 

$19.25 

$12.03 

$184,390 

1.021.337 

$147,616 



1.632 

10.46V 

12.143 

639.024 

6 m. lOd 

$t.68| 

$22,294 

$14.89| 

$169,664 

1.354.937 

$266,198 



$81^.191 1.161.966 
64^.164! 667.072 



DIFFERENCE. 



101 Increase 
962 •« 
913 " 
64.469 « 
10 days. " 
$29i •« 
$3.04i •« 
$2.86{ « 
$34,836 dec. 
$333,600 incr. 
$118,682 « 
$336,064 « 
11.908 

These differences are all on the right side, and 
show a gradual increase in the operations and re- 
salts of the system. The increase in the duration 
of teaching is the least satisfactory ; bat it is prob- 
able that the full returns were not made, and that 
if they had, the general average would be greater. 
The increase in the number of taxables is probably 
BOt as great in the table as it is in fact. But next 
year, which is that of the regular triennial assess- 
ment, will no doubt add 50.000. 

But of all the statistical differences shown by the 
report, the most remarkable is that in the length 
and fulness of the document itself. That of 1853 
22 pages including tables ; that of 1854, was 
and here, for 1855, we have a Book of 351 
"% What a change in two short years 1 



Of course the greater part of this document is 
made up of the reports of the County Superintend- 
ents. Did time serve and were it proper, we should 
like to endite a long article on this part of the re- 
port ; but we shall only say, that though nearly all 
the reports are able and creditable — more so than 
could fairly have been expected — ^yet, hereafter, a 
little more particularity of statistical detail, and 
fewer general remarks unaccompanied by the data on 
which they are founded, will add vastly to the value 
and interest of these documents. It is true that 
several of the reports are models in this respect. — 
The only regret is that all are not so. 



was 



COSOSEOAHOVAL 8CH00L& 

The injurious effects of College Preparatory 
Schools and of Undergrade Academies and Semina- 
ries, both generally and in reference to the Common 
School system of education, have been briefly com- 
sidered. The last class of institutions, producing 
similar consequences, which will be examined, is 
that of the Congregational or Parish School. 

By a Congregational School is understood, a 
school established by the authorities of a particular 
sect or congregation, for the purpose of combining 
instruction in the tenets of that sect with the ordi- 
nary branches of secular education, on the assump- 
tion, that the culture of the intellectual faculties 
and of the moral nature is unsafe without simulta- 
neous instruction — that is, in the same school, at 
the same time and by the same teacher — in the 
creed and form of religion professed by the sect es- 
tablishing the school. 

It is admitted that there have heretofore been, 
and perhaps there are still, in some places, congre- 
gational schools, which had a different object in their 
establishment, and which were meritorious in their 
design. Before the organization of the common 
school system, there were many places either desti- 
tute of, or insnfBciently supplied with, any institutions 
for the instruction of youth. Here, the church 
stepped in, to remedy the defect, and opened her 
day schools ; and, as these were necessarily estab- 
lished and supported by her and conducted under 
the supervision of her ministers, the creed of the 
particular sect to which the school owed its exis- 
tence was taught. It could not well be otherwise. 
It was a church school. No one was constrained 
to patronize it. Its object and bias were both 
known ; and it was not only the best that could be 
done under the circumstances, but it was in itself an 
act of Christian " good will to man." 

There is no disposition to question the value of 
such schools under such circumstances. But the 
question now is : Should these schools be continued, 
after the circumstances which called them into exis- 
tence have ceased ? Or rather. Is there soundness 
in the general assertion, that sectarian instruction 
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and intellectual caltare maj not eafely be separated; 
bat must be imparted at the same time, in the same 
school and by the same teacher ? This is the true 
question, which will now be briefly considered. 

As to the time: — The command, " Six days shalt 
thou labor ; — the seventh is the Sabbath ;" is as ap- 
plicable to the work of secular instruction, as to 
any other kind of work. There is no more reason 
why religious instruction or ceremonial observances 
should be inseparably mingled with it, than with any 
other species of worldly employment. It is true that 
in whatsoever we do, we should "do all to the glory of 
Qod." But this is a different thing from making instruc- 
tion in any particular religion or creed an insepara- 
ble portion of every occupation. And, until it is 
shown that there is, necessarily and from their na- 
ture, some inherent relation between the study of re- 
ligion as such and that of arithmetic, geography and 
grammar, more than there is between religion and 
the acquisition of a handicraft or a lay profession, 
it will be unnecessary to discuss this point further. 
In the mean while, it is enough to say that there is 
" a time to every purpose under Heaven." 

Neither is there, in the placet ^^7 thing obligato- 
ry, much less propitious, for such union. The busi- 
ness of the week-day school is labor, task, con- 
strained (^fifort, — the acquisition not merely of know- 
ledge, but of " firm and incumbent habits of study'' 
by continued, and, in most cases, forced application. 
Say what theorists may, of the loveliness of school- 
time and of making school duties nothing but a de- 
light, it is so in few cases; aud probably it is 
well that it is not so in all. Beyond question, 
amongst the best lessons learned at school, are those 
of self-restraint and of being able to do that for 
which, at the moment, there is little likiug. If it 
be true that the large majority of life's duties are of 
this uninviting class, and that school time is but a 
preparation for the stern trials of Ifte, then it must 
be trne that school time should be, to a great degree, 
a period of constraint and of forced application. — 
Passing, however, the question, whetktr this ought 
to be so, all will admit that it is so at present. This 
being the case, it must follow, that religious instruc- 
tion, if imparted in the schools, must become, like all 
other school instruction, a labor, a task, a forced 
process ; and in this ^ew of the subject, it needs 
little calculation to estimate the value of the reli- 
gion, or the amount of christian charity, thus im- 
pressed. If the home, with its kindly feeling, — the 
Sabbath School, with its total absence of week-day 
thoughts and cares, — and the Church with its ap- 
pointed teacher, fail in softening the heart and win- 
ning the soul to Heaven, it is vain to expect so great 
a result, amidst the labors, and the trials, and the 
discipline and the disgusts of the day-school. 

But» granting the propriety of time and place, 



where would the 7€achers come from, to supply all 
the schools necessary for the youth of Pennsylvania, 
if all were to instruct in religion as well as secular 
learning ? No one, in his senses, would advocate the 
teaching of religion by any but really religious as 
well as professing teachers. By others it would be 
a mockery. We are amongst those who wish that 
all the teachers of our common schools were not 
only professing but actual Christians. But this is 
not the case, and we must deal with the world as 
we find it. We know that nearly all of them are 
moral men and women, and that nothing inconsis- 
tent with the great principles of Christianity is or 
dare be imparted by them to their pupils. Though 
not all that is desirable, this is a great deal. It is 
working ''together for good;" and while the moral, 
ity and the great principles of conduct taught in 
the school are consistent with, and practically carry 
out, those of the church, the church has nothing 
rightfully to complain of. 

But even if it were proper for the secular teacher 
to impart sectarian religious instruction, and he 
were qualified to do so, it is impossible, under exist- 
ing circumstances. In every school there are pupils 
of half a dozen difierent denominations. Hence, if 
thus taught together, five-sixths would receive in- 
struction at variance with the creeds of their pa- 
rents; or, if separated into schools, each with 
pupils of but one denomination, instead of a mile 
or two to school, some in the country would have to 
walk four, six, or eight. 

The general establishment of denominational 
schools would, therefore, seem to be both unnecessa- 
ry and inexpedient, and in most cases impracticable. 
But granting their practicability, what would be 
their fruits, if to any great extent in operation ? — 
In all ages of the world religious fanaticism has 
more bitterly arrayed men against each other, than 
any other cause. In our own land, since the remo- 
val of all religious privileges and powers of one sect 
over another, there has been little tendency to- 
ward this perversion of the spirit of Christianity. 
This has been partly, if not greatly, owing to the 
fact that, as citizens, we do not know each others' 
religious tenets, nor are we divided into sects, as 
children, in our plays, our associations or our schools. 
But, let the youth of the land be once trained up 
in the rigidity of sectarian discipline, and, whatever 
other re&ult may be the consequence, there is little 
doubt but that they will contract the " I am holier 
than thou" feeling, so natural to the human heart. 
Crowing with their growth, it is not difficult to 
foresee how this will influence their lives and con- 
duct, when they come to be governing, voting citi- 
zens ; and how, finally, christian liberty itself may 
be swept away by the sectarian instruction of youth. 
Again : it should be the object of all in this re- 
publican land, to restrain, by every possible and 
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proper means, the tendency to ranks in society. — 
Bat the congregational school does not merely di- 
vide into sects, as to religion. It has also its pay- 
ing and its poor scholars, and thns tends to keep up 
that distinction between poor and rich children, 
which was one of the chief reasons against the old 
panper, and in favor of the common schools. 

Other objections might be named — such as the 
failure of Parish schools to produce better taught, 
or better behaved pupils, than secular institutions ; 
but space only permits to state some of their injuri- 
ous effects on the great common system. 

1. Their establishment withdraws the Clergy, con- 
nccted with them, from their proper position as Di- 
rectors or Visitors of the common schools: thus 
abandoning the latter to the risk of improper iaflo- 
ences, which their presence might restrain. 

2. They estrange the parents of their pupils from 
the same cause and field of labor. 

3. They tend to increwe opposition to the com- 
mon schools, by the fact that they subject their pa- 
trons to double expense, viz ; for tuition in or con. 
tribution'to the Parish school, and for common 
school tax. 

4. They add to the aggregate expense of the ed- 
ucational means of the place, and weaken their effi- 
ciency, by division. 

5. They and all rival institutions to the common 
school, injure the effect of its discipline, by present- 
ing an open school-door, to all who will not submit 
to the equal and impartial rules of the public insti- 
tution. 

6. They retard the perfecting of the common 
schools of the locality by dividing the efforts of the 
friends of education ; thus delaying the period when, 
by proper gradation and other improvements, the 
common school will impart sound instruction to ev- 
ery child, under the eye of his parent. 

PENKSTLVAHIA XOHTHLT BTJXKABT. 

NoBTHAMPTON CO. : Od Saturday 1 March, the North- 
ampton CO. Teachers' AMOciation held iu annual meetinf at 
Nasareth, and elected officen for the ensuing year, viz : 
U. W. Carrell, President ; C. R. Hoeber, Vice President, 
James W. Lynn, Sec, and G. C. Reeser, Treasurer. The 
Rev. Mr. Edgar, of Easton, delivered an address which is 
highly commended ;— next meeting to be on 1st Saturday in 
September. 

Columbia co. : The sixth meeting of the Columbia co. 
Teachers' Association took place in Bloomsbuig, on Satur- 
day I March. R. W. Weaver was elected President, Wm. 
Bui^ss, Recording Secretary ; Lewis Appleman, Cor. Sec., 
and Messrs. Burgess, Sbowen, H. L. Johnson, J. C. Stokes, 
and S.J. Bealer, Executive Committee for the ensuing year. 

On the €th and 7th ult., there was an Examination and Ex- 
hibition of the publie schools of Berwick, under the charge 
of Rer. Charles Nash and Miss Harriet Nash. The Co. Su- 
perintendent addressed the large audience, and the proceed- 
ings seem to hare been highly satisfisctoiy. 

McKeaic CO. : The Educational Department of the Mc- 



Kean co. Citixen continues to be conducted with great spirit 
and marked ability. Co. Superintendent Allen is publishing 
a series of notes of Visitation of the schools of the county, 
and seems to be effecting a noble work. 

Mifflin co. : Geo. R. MeFarland, an experienced teach- 
er, has resigned the charge of one of the public schools oi 
Lewistown, to take the Principalship of the Freebui^g 
Academy in Snyder county. 

Lahcastbb CO. : A writer in the Manheim Sentinel is 
endeavoring to arouse the citizens of that borough to the ne- 
cessity of improriog their Common Schools. The Straa- 
burg Bee is discussing the same topic in reference to Stxaa- 
burg. 

The three months Normal School at Millersrille, under the 
charge of County Superintendent Wickersham, and Prof. 
Stoddard, will commence on Tuesday, April 14, 1856. Ssc 
advertisement. 

Mebcex CO. : A movement has been made to unite the 
efforts of the Board of Directors of the borough of Mercer, 
the Trustees of the Mercer Academy, and the Executive 
Board of the Mercer Female lustitute, in the establishmeDt 
of a (^nion school for the instruction of all youth of the 
borough. 

A Teacben' lastituta will be held in Mercer, commencing 
on Mondi^, April 7th, to continue four or five days. 

ABMSTBOiro CO. : Proceedings are in progress to unite the 
Directors of the Common Schools and the Trustees of the 
Academy, of Kittaning, into one Board, for the consolida- 
tion and improrement of the schools. 

Union AND Sntdeb counties: The second Session of 
the Teachen' Institute of these counties commenced at Se- 
lin's Grove on thf afternoon of Tuesday, Februaiy 5, aad 
continued till Friday. The proceedings seem to have been 
spirited and instructive. The next meeting is to take place 
in New Berlin on the last Tuesday in October. This part 
of the State is now fully awake, and fairly engaged in Che 
work of school improvement. 

Union co. : On the 4th of Mareh, at a public meetug of 
the citizens of Lewisbuig, it was resolved to open a two 
weeks Institute ** lor central and Northern Pennsylvania " 
at that place, to commence on Monday 31 March, 1856. Com- 
mittees have been appointed ; and the Teachen of Union, 
Snyder, Northumberland and Montour are expected, and 
those of the adjoining counties are invited to Join. Tuitioo 
for the term $1,00. Ladies will be boarded free andgentie- 
man for $4 the session. 

BcHUTLKiu. CO. : The Board of Directoia of PotisvOfe 
give notice that the period from Wednesday the Itth to 
Thursday the 20th of March (both inclusive) would be devo- 
ted to the public examination of their public schools. Cit- 
izens generally are earnestly were invited to be present. 

Cumbeblavo CO : The public schools of MewTiUe Dis- 
trict were exattined on the 20th and 21st qlt. 

Nobthumbbblano CO.: The Miltonian, pubUshed at 
Milton, has opened an able Educational Department; W. 
Miles, Educational Editor. 

Venanoo CO. : The Northern Venango Teachers' Associ- 
ation met at Greenwood school, in Allegheny township, on 
the 23d ult. It was one of the most interesting meetinfi 
iince the organization of the Association. The large school 
house was crowded. 

Indiana co. i The West Mahoning Educational Asso- 
ciation met at Smicksbuiig on the ISlh, and at PSao Giove 
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on tb« 22d uli.; and the Conewaitl^ twp. Associmtion met at 
School House No. 11, January 24th, and at No. 8, on the 
7tb ult. The White twp. Teachera' Auociation met at 
achool No. 11, on the 3d ult. 

AH these meetings seen to hare been reepectable 
in numbers and interesting and useful in their proceedings 

An interesting exhibition of school No. 1, Cherry hill twp.j 
took place on the 7th ult. 

Washiwoton CO. : The second term of the Union 
schools of Monongahela City closed with an examination 
on the 7tb, 8th and 10th, and a public Exhibition on the 
1 1th ult The Union plan seems to be perfectly satisfactory. 

A spirited meeting was held at Pigeon creek, February 16, 
at which Messrs. J. L. and A. M. Gow, delivered addresses, 
and Messrs. Burgan and Graham, exhibited classes in Geo- 
graphy and Mental Arithmetic. 

UuNTiMODOH CO. : On the S8th of February a meeting of 
the Directors refused to increase the Salary ($300) of the 
County Superintendent. 

On the 22d, the schools of Mr. Owen and Miss Shaw, 
in Huntingdon Borough, gave an interesting and satisfactory 
public exhibition. 

Juniata go. : The Tuscarora Register, published at 
Mifflintown — the county seat — has opened an Educational 
Depnrtment. 

Clinton co. : The next semi-annual meeting of the Clin- 
ton CO. Teachers' Institute will be held at Logansville, 
commencing on Monday, April 21. 

Chestcb CO. : The regular quarterly meeting of the 
Wear Chester Association of Teachers was held on the 8th 
nit R. A- Futhey was chosen President, Sanford Culver, 
▼ice President, and M. T. Ruth, Secretary, for the ensuing 
year. Several interesting discussions took place and a 
number of Essays were read. The meeting seems to have 
been interesting and elevated in its proceedings. 

Dauphin co. : An exhibition of two of the public 
schools of Harrisburg, took place in the Hall of the House 
of Representatives on Monday evening the 10th ult. The 
Hall was crowded to its utmost capacity. 

Youk CO : The York co. Teachers' Institute held a ses- 
sion of two days in the borough of York, commencing on 
Thursday the 20th ult. 

BvTLcn CO. : A three days' Institute in this county, &■ to 
commence on the 7th of April, (Monday.) 

BEaxs CO. : A public examination of the Reading High 
School, commenced on the 26th ult, and continued three 
days. 

MoNTOua CO. : On the 28th, there was a public exhibi- 
tion of the schools of Danville in the High School-room. 

Ltcomino CO. : The Public Schools of Willtamsport 
closed for the term, with appropriate and successful exercis- 
es, on the 11th and ISthuU., in the Court House. 



l^ook Noticfs. 



The Elements op English GaAMMAB; so arranged as to 
combine the analytical and synthetical methodR ; with an 
introduction for beginners ; and various exercises* oral 
and written, for the formation, analysis, transforma- 
tion, classification and correction of sentences. By Sam- 
uel GaEENE, A. M., Prof, in the Normal Department, 
Browne University, and Superintendent Public Schools, 
Providence, Rhode Island.— Philadelphia: Cowperthwait 
tCo., 1856. 
This work ia Rally<-»what its titlt claims for it— both 



analytical and synthetical. The author takes << the interior 
view'* of language ,-H)r, as he explains it, ** the idem being 
given, the problem with the learner is, to find as well an 
appropriate expression for it, as to decide upon the nature 
and classification of that expression, rather than, from the 
mere expression itself to determinate its nature and class— 
thought being the main object and expression only the me- 
dium of ita manifestation." This sound principle of instruc- 
tion seems to be well carried out in the book. The Intro- 
ductory part, for oral use only by taacher, is extremely sug- 
gestive and useful. 

Reno's 3000 Exbbcisbs iir Abithmctic : Price 16 cts. 
Kbt to Ring's 3000 Exercises. Price 25 cents. 

Both the above works are published by E. C. It J. Bid- 
die, No. 8, Minor street, Philadelphia. The examples are 
such as to admit of use in connection with any text book 
on arithmetic ; and the advantage of having a large num- 
ber of additional examples, needs not be urged on the prac- 
tical Teacher. 

Mt First Exebcisx in CoMPOSiTf^H Wbitino, with 38 
pages of blank paper, small copy book size, for writing 
the compositions, and six pages of introductory explana- 
tion. Boston, Rohinaon ^ Richards4in. Philadelphia, J, 
B. Lippiocott & Co. 

The Illustbateo Composition Boox : Larger size, with 
60 blank pages for writing and 8 pages of Directions. 
At the head of every fourth blank page is a picture sug- 
gestive of subjects for composition, with side notes or 
hiti^s to aid the beginner in the treating of each. New 
York, H. W. Law, 66 Fulton St. PhUadelphia, J. B. 
Lippincott & Co. 

A Gbahm AB OF Composition : A gradual exercise in writ- 
ing the English language. By D B. Toweb, A. M., and 
Benjamin F. Tweeu, A. M. 328 pages. Daniel Bur- 
gess & Co., New York. J. B. Lippincott k Co., Phila. 
These three works are intended and calculated^ach in 
its place and according to the pieference of teachenand the 
needs of pupils— to aid in this most important, but too much 
neglected, department of school training. The firat is small 
and cheap and leaves nearly the whole process to the ef- 
forts of the scholar and the direct aid of the teacher ; the 
second is larger, costs moie and is more suggestive — thus 
relieving both instructor and learner of much labor and 
thought ; while the last is a full treatise on the whole sub- 
ject, from the simplest form of sentence to a full discussion 
of punctuation ; embracing, in fact, most of the principles 
of Grammar. They are all good. 

The School Habp : A collection of pleasing and instruct- 
ive sonfrs. Music and words onginal and selected. De- 
signed for the use of schools and singing classes By H. 
Bascom. Boston: Morris Cotton. 1855. $3 per dozen. 
Tht Columbian Sono Book : In two parts. Containioga 
choice selection of Songs, Duetts, Glees, Rounds and De- 
votional Music, for the School-room. By Asa Fitz. Bos- 
ton, Hickling Swan and Brown. 1856. 
These two works both seem to be admirably adapted to 
the use for which they are designed. They are not merely 
books containing the words of Songs. Each has the notes 
also, and, so far as we can judge, correctly set The intro- 
duction of vocal music, not merely by ear, but by note, 
should be effected in all common schools as soon as practi- 
cable. These, and similar works, are admirable aids to this 
iestrable result. 

The Pbactical Teacmeb, or familiar explanations and 
illustrations of the modus operandi of the school room. — 
By E. Lamboen, 113 pages 12 mo. Price 50 cents. Lan- 
caster, Published and for sale by Murray & Stoek — 1855. 

Before this work made its appearance, we took occasion 
to speak well of it, and to beipeak for It a foroimble iteep- 
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tion. Judf^ing from the publiBhed opinion! of cotemporaiies, 
it seems that our estimate of its merits was well founded. — 
It has been most favorably spoken of in the New York 
Teacher and other quarters entitled to full confidence. All 
admit that it fills, without pretension or unnecessary bulk, 
a nook heretofore empty in the Teachers' professional Li- 
brary. To the younger members of the profession it will be 
found especially adapted and valuable. 

Gleaniwos from the Poets for Home akd School : Se- 
lected by the author of " Theor}- of Teaching," new edi- 
tion—enlarged. 430 pages, 18mo. Boston, Crosby 
Nichols & Co. 1855. 
The object of this admirable selection is « to interest the 

imagination and reform the taste >» of youth in school ; and 

the use of it cannot fail materially to aid in effecting these 

objects. 

The Rise, Progress and Present Structure of the 
English Language: By the Rev. Mathew Harrison, 
A. M., Queen's College, Oxford. Second American Edi- 
tion, 395 pages, l8mo. Philadelphia, E. C. & J. Biddle, 
8 Minor street, 1856. 

This is an able, clear and satisfactory treatise on a most 
important subject, comprised in small space. It is the work 
of a ripe scholar and a clear thinker. The chapter on the 
difficulties of the subjunctive mood in English composition, 
is worth the cost of the book, to any one who wishes to "get 
at the root " of a matter, on which' scarcely any two writers 
agree in practice, however they may in theory. 

Geognosy, or the Facts and Principles of Geology against 
Theories: By David N. Lord. 412 pages, iSmo. New 
York, Franklin Knight, 138, Nassau st. 1855. 
The doubts of the truth of Divine Revelation, not openly 
expressed, nor probably in most cases designed, by writers 
on natural science and especially on that of Geology, but 
certainly springing mainly from this source, and now so 
common in the reading portion of society, are amongst the 
most remarkable as well as lamentable fruits of the pres- 
ent era in scientific research. No where amongst the labo- 
rers in the field of mind is there more danger to be appre- 
hended from this source, than amongst teachers. This 
remark applies especially to the teachers of our common 
schools, who from their numbers and the fact that it is theirs 
to make first impressions on the mind of the nation, in such 
matters, have more of good or of evil in their power in this 
direction, than any other class. To all such, and especially 
to all who have had doubts of the kind alluded to thus in- 
sinuated into their mental being, we cordially commend the 
perusal of this able vindication of the consistency of God's 
word with God's work. 

Map op the United State* : by J. Augustus Mitchell, 

Philadelphia. Lai^ size. Price $6. 

Mr. Mitchell has been for thirty years exclusively devo- 
ted to the preparation and publication of Maps. In this im- 
portant department of geographical science, he has no su- 
perior; and this, his last work, is worthy of its author. On 
one large plate it exhibits the whole area of the United 
States, without cutting off points and placing them in cor- 
ners as somtimes done. Every part of our broad territory, 
— from Lake Superior to the mouth of the Rio Grande, from 
the northern part of Maine to the southern extremity of Cal- 
ifornia, from Cape Flattery to Key West, — is in its right 
position and beautifully shown. It also contains much of 
the British Provinces, the Sandwich Islands, Mexico, Cen- 
tral America, with Cuba and other West India Islands. The 
Rail road and Steamer routes, and the statistical tables 
will also be found of great value. 



©fficial. 



DEPARTMENT OF COMMON SCHOOLS, { 
Harrisburq, April, 1856. > 
AppoiAtmentg of County Snpeiinteiideiiti. 
AiBERT C. Putnam, Danville, Montour co., in place of 
E W. Conkling, resigned. 

B. F. Tewxsbury, Harford, Susquehanna county, in 
place of W. Richardson, resigned. 

DECIBIOSS. 

1 . Tie vote loses the question. — In every deliberative body 
it requires the votes of a majority to carry any proposition. 
If, therefore, at a meeting of the Board of Directors, the vote 
should stand three to three, there would not be a majority 
in the affirmative, and the motion would be lost. The re- 
sult would be the same, with a vote of two against two, 
and only four directors present. 

2. Cckeetor's Warrant may be amended, — Under the school 
law, of 1854, the warrant issued to a Collector of school tax 
holds good for two years, and power is confeired to arrest 
and imprison for non-payment, if no aeizable property can 
be found. When the warrant has inadvertently been issu- 
ed for only one year, and less authority than specified by 
the acts of Assembly, it is both the right and duty of the 
President and Secretary of the Board, at any time before 
the expiration of the two years, to make the proper correc- 
tion, and so frame the Warrant ntfMc pro tune^ (now as for 
then,') as to make it conform to the requuements of the law. 
The date and character of the emendations, should be no- 
ted on the minutes of the board. 

3. Building tax — authority for and mode of Uvying,^-The 
notion which seems to extensively prevail, that the provis- 
ions of the 33d Section of the School law authorizes a 
building tax in cities and boroughs onl}', and not in town- 
ships, will be found, upon a careful comparison of that 
section with the second section of the law, to border closely 
upon a self evident absurdity — requiring no formal decision 
from this Department to refute it. The necessity for school 
houses and a building tax in townships, is as great as in 
cities and boroughs, and the authority conferred as clear and 
unequivocal in one case as the other. The system is gene- 
ral in its character and design, and not intended to be so 
lame and partial in its operations. 

The objection that the building tax is illegal, and payment 
cannot be enforced, in cases where directors may not have 
agreed upon the amount of both building and school tax on 
the same day, is equally untenable. The school law being 
intended for the public benefit, should in all cases of reason- 
able doubt, receive a liberal construction in favor of the 
system. But without this aid, the tax in question can be 
sustained without difficulty, upon ordinary principles of 
statutory interpretation. The school law of 1849, made no 
provision for building tax, and local embarrassment and 
special acts of Assembly were the consequence. The 33d 
Section of the law of 1854, was intended as a comprehen* 
sive remedy. The expression in that section <<at any time," 
means in any year or every year, when deemed necessary ; 
and shows that it was not the intention of the legislature 
that the power conferred should be ezereised but once under 
the act, and then exhausted forever, unless renewed by 
legislative enactment. 

The building tax was connected with the regular school 
tax, as to time and mode of collection, in order to secure 
system and uniformity in the business of the district, and 
that tax payers should not be troubled more than once in 
any school year with the demands of the School Collector. 
Directors may readily be able at one meeting of the Board 
to ascertain and fix, by formal resolution, the amount of 
school tax that may be necessary for the coming, or the cur- 
rent year, but for want of sufficient data, or exact know- 
ledge of the necessities of the district, may be unable to de- 
termine how much building tax would be required, until 
some subsequent meeting of the Board. But having thus 
fixed the amount of each tax, and included them in the 
same duplicate, which is decidedly prefenble, or prepared 
two separate duplicates and delivered them to the Collector at 
the same time, with a proper warrant attached, they have 
substantially complied with the requirements of the law.— 
The preparation of the duplicate, and its delivery to the 
Collector, may be considered, and is, the consummation 
and crowning act of the Board in levying the respective tax- 
es; — and being thus both legally and defdeto levied and col- 
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l«cted ftt the Min* time and in tbe iMne maoner, and with 
like authority, no one has any valid or just ground of com- 
plaint against the proceedings. 

It ia always required that school directors shall act in 
good faith, but it is not expected that they shall exhibit the 
skill and technical accuracy of a special pleader, preparing 
bills of indictment in the Courts of Oyer and Terminer.— 
Neither ia the School law designed as a target for hair-splitt- 
ing attempts to nullify its provisions. The objections above 
referred to, have neither legal nor equitable merit to sustain 
them. 

4. Jndepmdent districts — sub-districts : A grave misappre- 
hension exists in some quarters as to the intention of the 
school law, approved 8th May, 1855, with regard to Inde- 
pendent districts. 

This class of districts was originated some years ago for 
the relief of portions of townships which, owing to natural 
and other obstacles, were so situated as to suffer inconveni- 
ence from union with their proper districts. In many of 
these cases, adjoining portions of other districts labor under 
similar inconvenience. For remedy of these and similar 
difficulties, such adjoining portions of two or more districts 
were formed, by legislative action, into one independent dis- 
trict, and in some cases, a portion of only one district was 
cut off into an independent district, in the same manner and 
for similar reasons. A number of independent districts, it 
is true, have been created for other, but in most cases, for 
insufficient reasons. 

Independent districts are an anomaly in the system, an ex- 
ception to the rule, and in most cases tolerated as an evil, 
with the expectation that they would gradually disappear, 
with the progress of public opinion in favor of a general 
system of education by State authority. At the legislative 
session of 1854, independent districts were abolished, under 
the impression that they could then be dispensed with; but 
it being found that great hardship and injustice would result 
in many cases, from so summary a proceeding, they were 
continued for another year, by a supplement passed the same 
day. The Legislature of 1855, transferred the continuance 
and creation of such districts to the Courts of the proper 
county, under such regulations and restrictions, as it was 
supposed would protect the interests of tbe meritorious, and 
at the same time guard against the continuance or creation of 
any independent district, except under the pressure of abso- 
lute necessity, arising from causes similar to those above 
specified. The general intendment of the school system is 
against them, and it was not supposed they would be coun- 
tenanced by the Courts, except from clearly ascertained ne- 
cessity. 

It should be added here that <* independent districts " are 
not analagous to, or intended in any manner as a substitute 
for, the old '< sub-districts " under the school law of 1849, 
whose tendency was to emasculate the energies and para- 
lyze the influence of the school system, and of which the 
law of 1854, happily rid us. Some of the evils of the sub- 
district system, are tersely expressed in the following para- 
graph, from the last annual report of the Superintendent 
of Crawford county : " The very particular curse of the 
schools of this county, is the smallness, and unnecessary 
large number of schools. There are so few scholars attend- 
ing each school, and so large a number of them, that in the 
sub-division of the district school fund, there is not enough 
for each to pay a good teacher for four months instruction. 
In some instances, directors have attempted to combine and 
enlarge, and where they have persevered, they have suc- 
ceeded well, and satisfied the people well ; but, in too 
many instances, so much opposition has been manifested, 
that they have shrunk from the responsibility, and little 
schools are still cared for by ignorant teachers for small 
wages. This ensmalling was tfu natural result of tki sub- 
district system. Most of our directors see it now, and on that 
account prtfer the present to the former law." 

The scarcity and impossibility of supplying aZ{ the schools 
with good teachers, has been a principal source of dissatis- 
faction in many places; but it is respectfully submitted that 
the restoration of sub-districts is not the proper remedy for 
this, and minor local grievances. It is conceded that a more 
immediate supervision of the schools in large rural districts, 
and a closer connection between the schools and the Board 
of Directors, is desirable. But it is suggested that in addi- 
tion to the local agent, authorized by decision No. 16, on 
pa^ 3d, of the « School law and decisions," the creation of 
a virtual town Superintendent, in the person of the Secretary, 
would answer a useful purpose}— it being enjoined upon him 



to visit the schools, confer with patrons, perform most of th« 
merely ministerial functions of the Directors, and report to 
the board in full meeting, once a month, for such legislative 
and judicial action as might be necessary. In the absence 
of an act of assembly for this purpose, directors could, if so 
inclined, co-operate with the Department in the execution of 
some such plan of operations. Having escaped from the evils 
of the sub-district system, it is firmly believed that it would 
be the better policy to seek a more suitable remedy for other 
existing evils, than to take a backward step in that direc- 
tion. Especially as we are admonished by the example 
and warning voice, of some of the oldest Eastern States 
t which are striving to extricate themselves from similar em- 
barrassments, originating in strikingly similar, if not identi- 
cal causes— strengthened and confirmed by the lapse of years. 

5. Elections in new Independent l>istrict8 : It is the pro- 
vince of the propel court, to fix the time and place of hold- 
ing the elections, in independent districts created under the 
5th, 6th and 7th Sections of the Supplement to the School 
Law of 8th May, 1856. This should be done at the time of 
their creation. 

6. Eleetions in separated boroughs and townships: The 
elections in boroughs and townships, separated by the 10th 
section of the supplement of the 8th May, 1856, should be 
held at the time and plsce for the other borough and town- 
ship elections; and notice thereof be given by the usual officer. 



(Drlginal Comtnumeationa. 



IND£F£ND£HT DI8TBXCT8. 
[The following letter is from an intelligent school 
Director, and relates to a subject of great and grow- 
ing interest. We insert figares before each of his 
questions, and add our replies with similar nunabers, 
at the foot of his letter :] 

Thos. H. Burrowes, Esq. : I respectfnllv request 
your attention and opinion upon the 5th. 6th and 7th 
Sections of the School Law, 8th May, 1855, relative 
to the erection of New Independent School Dis- 
trictB. (1.) Should such Districts be erected in pop- 
ulous townships, inhabited only by fanners, mecnau- 
ies and laborers ? (2.) Suppose, say, four new Inde- 
pendent School Districts were erected in any 
township and the citizens within their bounds 
among the richest and most able to pay the school 
tax in the township, how are the schools in the 
sparsely settled districts in the same township, and 
the citizens notsoabletopay the tax.to be support- 
ed ? (3.) Does not the law seem to have been passed 
to apply to roanofactories, furnaces and forges and 
their vicinity, hat not as a general rale to citizens of 
rural districts ? (4.) Are not large districts, com- 
prising a township, with eight or ten schools, un- 
der one board of Directors, preferable to three or 
four or five Independent Districts within the same 
bounds, each under its own Board of Directors ? — 
(5.) Will the cause of common schools and educa- 
tion be better promoted by the erection of new In- 
dependent Districts, or will it be retarded? (6.) The 
State Superintendent says, it is capable of demonstra- 
tion that the present system of large districts, when 
faithfully administered, is much better calculated 
to secure the permanent welfare of the schools, 
than either the late sub-districts of our State, or the 
single school districts of other States, (see report 
at large.) 

(1.) As a general rale, Independent Districts 
ought not to be erected in such Townships. The in- 
tention of the Legislature evidently, was to autho- 
rize the erection of such Districts, only in cases 
where, from local obstacles, it is inconvenient and 
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injarions to the children to coDtinne the connexion 
with the old District. 

(2.) The case supposed shows at once the injustice 
of forming Independent Districts for any but the 
reason above given. If this practice were generally 
carried out, the poorer portions of the State would 
soon be left with little if any means to support their 
schools. 

(3.) The Independent District law was not intend- 
ed for general application to the class of cases first 
alluded to. Factories, &c., are to bear their portion 
of the general expense of the district, exeept when 
their separation is indispensable for the good of the 
youth connected with them, and not prejudicial to 
the rest of the District. No portion of a District 
should be set off to promote its own pecuniary in- 
terest, to the prejudice of the remaining parts. 

(4) Beyond all question, they are — whether in 
view of economy and efficiency of management, or 
of the elevation and ultimate gradation of the 
schools. There can be no emulation amongst the 
schools of a District having but one. 

(5.) The cause of common schools is injured by 
small aingtg school districts. All the old common 
school States with such districts, are seeking to 
abolish them as an evil, and to adopt the Pennsyl- 
▼ania System of large Districts. 

(6.) In this opinion the State Superintendent i^ 
sustained by those of his predecessors, and by all 

the reasons of the system as well as by other States. 
Bd.] 

THE TEACHEB'8 COXFLAIHT. 
[It strikes us there is something exceedingly Hia- 
waiUiian in the following, with the addition, here and 
there, of a right bold attempt at rhyme. At any 
rate, it is evidently true and indisputably original, 
which some great poems are said not to be. — Ed.] 
Evtiy time I peruse your Journal, 

And notii e the rapid pro^^reas 
Of all the counties adjoining^, 

My heart is filled with distress. 
Here Fre been teachin|^ far (wo months or three 

In a house of poor description ; 
A school Director I never see, 

No more than if I were teaching; by bubscription. 
At first T had neither poker nor broom. 

But they have been furnished me lately ; 
A shovel I hope thejr will futnish me soon, 
For indeed I need one badly. 

A blackboard was never in the school house before ; 

Tho' every one knew it was wanted ; 
But after pleading for a month or more, 

One at last to the school was granted. 
The law provides that the books to be taught, 

Should be determined by the Board of Directors. 
They selected the books, but as yet have done nought 

To enforce that law, or protect it. 
My pupils number about four and twenty, 

With books of every kind ; 
And if I knew that teachers were plenty, 

Pd advise them another to find. 
If I did not love my profession. 

Or my pupils any less so : 
I would leave the house in possession 

Of the Directors; say Farewell ; and go. 

A Teachee. 
Pran Qrov twp,, Venango co., March, 1866. 



DA7IB JBAXBB, TOffJK, OF HUXCTeDOV 00. 
We were not aware of the death of this good man 
and able teacher before the receipt of the following 
letter, which is published as a well-merited tribute 
to his memory. — Ed. 

As I see the name of David Baker remaining in 
the list of "agents for the School Journal," I sup« 
pose you are not aware of the loss which the cause 
of common school education has experienced in his 
decease. 

« He Ues at rest, 
Two hands upon his breast, 
Tw9 pale feet aide by side." 

He was eminently a teacher. All the rare qual- 
ities that are found in the most successful, seemed 
to be combined in him. He was so simply correct, 
80 gently firm, and so kind withal, that his example 
and tone ruled all disorder away from his presence. 

He was yet quite a young man, and Death came 
to him through consumption. His death was as gen- 
tle as his life — like the closing of a flower, or a« 
Bichter says of the early death of a teacher, <^ the 
falling of a blossom which, falls but that the fruit 
may take its place." 

And we have many pupils of David Baker follow- 
ing and emulating his example. So will his brief 
life prove a perpetual blessing. w. a. w. 

Boalshurg, Centre co., March, 1856. 

KEW JZIB8EY— BEPOBT OF SCHOOL COlOIIBBIOirEBS. 

The March number of the New York Teacher, 
contains the report of the Commissioners appointed 
to revise and codify the school law of' the State of 
New Jersey. It is to be hoped that the provisions 
they recommend may not prove too good to be put 
into actual practice. 

They advise the appointment of a State Superin- 
tendent who is to be Secretary of a State board of 
five ; and who is to issue the necessary printed in- 
structions, and decisions, visit the various districts, 
give addresses, confer withschool officers, and attend 
to the interests of education generally. Term 3 
years. Salary, including travelling expenses, 2000 
dollars. 

County Superintendents, to be Secretaries of a 
county board of three, to be aided by two competent 
examiners, and to receive two dollars a day for ac- 
tual service. Term, two years. 

Township Superintendents, to be Secretaries of a 
township board of three ; they are to visit schools, 
confer with trustees, make addresses, and endeavor 
to promote the general interests of education. — 
They are to receive and pay out all moneys appro- 
priated for general education. Term, one year; 
pay, one dollar and a half for each day of actual 
service. 

District boards of three trustees, to perform the 
usual duties ; have charge of school houses, &c. — 
Term, three years. 

Teachers are to report, in addition to the usual 
schedule, the whole number of children residing in 
the district between the ages of five and eighteen. 

(Our district organization is inefficient and in- 
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complete. Our six directors are too few, too iniieh 
scattered, and too little interested mentally or pecn- 
niarily to bear throogh the heavy charge laid upon 
tliein. If we had owb to take charge of each house, 
and oNv to perform the actual snperintendency of 
the district, straightforward method and vigoroos 
improYement wonld fo'.low. Oar township board 
•hoold also learn, from the teachers reports, how 
many non-attendants there are to each school ; also, 
bow many copies of each kind of book are in use, 
and how many wanted.) W. 



HIW YOBXr-AMMJJkL SCHOOL EBFOXT. 

The same nomber contains the annual report of 
the New York Superintendent of Pablic Ins traction, 
Hon. Victor M. Bice. It is a very full paper, evi- 
dently the production of an earnest friend of gene- 
ral education, here and there rather artificial and 
Obscure in style. 

It states that the schools were kept open for an 
average period of about eight months 

The whole number of children taught in the pub- 
lic schools, about 900.000. Estimated number at no 
time in attendance at any school, 226.000. The 
numbers attending 2, 4, 6, 8y 10 and 12 months re- 
spectively, are given. The library statistics do not 
recommend that branch. 

The common schools of New York are not f^ 
schools in the proper sense of the term, excepting in 
some localities. The Superintendent urges that 
they should be : He says 

*'Upon the lowest consideration of sheer tamomy, 
the State cannot afford to have its children grow up 
in ignorance. 

*' No man can aiford to have his neighbor igno- 
rant and poor, any more than he can afford to have 
him infectionallv diseased or criminally vicious. 

"The central idt- a of republican government is, 
that it manages capital for the sake of man, not 
managing man for the sake of capital, 

** Education should be most facilitated in remote 
districts, where children clamber through difficult 
paths to school houses, and where so much time and 
thought are necessarily absorbed in making a hard 
earned living, that neither inclination nor means are 
left to support instruction. Precisely, in such re- 
gions encouragement should be given, or we must be 
content to see a race grow up inferior in knowledge, 
morals, and as productive agents, and distinct in 
character and feeling." 

The Grammar schools of the cities are described 
as being free as air, and as giving thorough practi- 
cal education to rich and poor alike. They are 
mostly under thorough supervision. Tax payers 
find it does not answer to encourage street educa- 
tion. Thousands of parents have been induced to 
remove from the rural districts, for the purpose of 
educating their children in those schools. 

We learn that New York has had a Normal 
School in operation eleven years. It has been, and 
is, fulfilling a mission of usefulness, though perhaps 
not always appreciated, in every county and town 



in the State. Its graduates (859) have become em- 
phatically teachers of teachers. It is advised that 
at least two more Normal Schools be established in 
other parts of the State; and the suggestion is made 
that there are favorable localities whose inhabitants 
would bear the greater portion of the expenditure 
for building. In selecting and appointing pupils, 
there is not sufficient regard for natural vigor and 
sound health, which is the basis of endurance ; and 
which gives that clear and steady tone of mind so 
necessary to control and to teach. (Mr. Mann in 
speaking of the agility, vigor, and fine physical de- 
velopment of the pupils of the Royal Orphan House 
of Potzdam, destined for the army, says : " It is not 
yet discovered that activity and energy are necessa- 
ry in any occupation, save that of kilUng cur fellow- 
men,^ We miMt be improving.) 

There are nearly three times as many female 
pupils as males, and about the same portion of 
each, teaching; which Mr. Rice says, must be re- 
garded with favor, because woman- is adapted by 
her natural sympathies and devotional character 
for the care and culture of the young — her almost 
intuitive presence of mind enabling her to anticipate 
their wants. Society demands of her greater cir- 
cumspection in her precepts and examples — the gift- 
ed may be employed at a less compensation than 
men, and the vocation is one in which she may make 
herself less dependent and highly useful to society. 

Teachers* Institutes were established and supported 
by the persuasion and influence of County Superin- 
tendents. Then it was said of New York by Horace 
Mann, that she was carrying forward the work of 
public education more rapidly than any other State 
or country in the world. It is lamented that the 
legislature of 1847, in an unpropitious hour, upon 
the memorial of some half dozen boards of super- 
visors, abolished the office. The teachers became 
again a scattered flock. Institutes failed. Last 
year they revived under State auspices, and it is re- 
commended that the appropriation be increased to 
$150 to each county, where an Institute is establish- 
ed and sustained according to the act. Inducements 
are specially needed to encourage and compass a 
general attendance of all the teachers. Some priv- 
ilege or mark of distinction should be granted to 
those who attend. Mr. Rice observes that induce- 
ments, offered in other localities, have diminished 
the supply of teachers. Many are teaching in Penn- 
sylvania. Her system of county supervision is 
awakening among the masses of her people a lively 
interest in her common schools; and should she hold 
fast that which is good, and not follow the exam, 
pie of New York in abolishing the office of County Su- 
perintendent, her almost limitless wealth will not add 
so much to her future power and renown^ as her com' 
man schools. digitized by V^jOC 

The lack of complete supervision is lamented. — 
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At present, the school officers consist of Trustees, 
town Saperintendents and the Department. The 
testimony of every officer, who has presided or er the 
department, is, that the system lacks stren^^h and 
compactness: its joints are loose, and its resolts 
uncertain. 

The management of the Canal System and the 
school system are placed in forcible contrast. In the 
former there is a complete corps of officers sufficien- 
tly paid to derote their time and energy to their da- 
ties. 

In the school system there must be some interme- 
diate officer, and reasonable compensation should be 
paid, to secure efficient service, in a field not too 
large to be thoroughly visited. Boards ( of direc- 
tors) may be useful in cities and villages, but are not 
found to answer the purpose of supervision, nor oth- 
er useful purposes, in the rural districts. A board, 
whose members live miles apart, and whose avoca- 
tions allow them no leisure, cannot assemble often 
enough, and deliberate intelligently or act efficiently. 

Boards of education have the character of delib- 
erative and legislative assemblies — ^their powers 
are advisory and directory, rather than supervisory 
and executive. Hence, the necessity in most of the 
cities, of appointing a superintendent or a secretary 
of the board, who acts in that executive capacity. 

All experience proves that supervision cannot be 
looked for in boards, whose constitution and composi- 
tion render them slow and unwieldly. The duties 
of supervision require that they should be perform- 
ed, as far as possible, by one man. It would be con- 
trary to all experience to expect any board, however 
continued, and endowed with whatever measure of 
wisdom and ability, to act with the promptness, en^ 
ergy and activity requisite for the effectual supervi- 
sion of schools in a single town or county. Pennsyl- 
vania, conscious of this, has adopted the system of 
county supervision, and in all parts of that state its 
influence is turning the attention of her people, to 
the places where her children congregate for instruc- 
tion. 

(This is pleasantly flattering to Pennsylvania, be- 
cause it is true, and because it is that Pennsylvania 
has given her eastern sisters opportunity of citing 
her advances as examples for themselves. She has 
taken seven-league strides, of late, it is true; but the 
chain of her school system has a broken link similar 
to that which Mr. Rice finds in the middle of that 
of N. Y. Ours is nearer the end, — ^nearer the teach- 
er's desk.) 

The report closes with the following paragraphs : 

A County Superintendent, or one in each assem- 
bly district, daily visiting the schools, associating 
with teachers and pupils, holding public meetings 
in villages and neighborhoods, imparting and receiv- 
ing knowledge, inspiring and acquiring zeal, encour- 
aging the formation of Normal classes, and supervi- 
sing and establishing teachers' institutes and associ- 



ations, discussing plans for developing and gaiding 
the youthful mind, awakening parental solicitude, 
encouraging the teacher and inspiring the pupils 
with a desire for higher attainments, and infusing 
vitality and enthusiasm into every department of 
instruction, is the one thing most needful to per- 
fectour school system. Such a supervision would awa- 
ken the people to the importance of the system, and 
give that intensity to the popular interest in the 
welfare and culture of the youngs so essential to its 
cordial support and successful operation. 

The Superintendent again submits the subject to 
the Legislature, with the confident hope that the 
opinions and arguments which commend a more 
thorough and intellectual supervision, may induce 
the restoration of, at least substantially, a feature ia 
the school system which once gave it efficiency, and 
the abolition of which has been deplored by every 
friend of education in this and other states. W. 



XDUGATIOV nr HEW JEfiSET. 

Tbos. H. Bctbbowes : — Will yon please address the 

"Journal" to me in future at . I have left 

to assume the Principalship of a Union 



School in this town. 

I should like to have the privilege of becoming 
an occtuiontU contributor to the ** Journal :** but, as 
I am outside your State pale, and, as, I presume^ 
there are so many matters of local interest press- 
ing upon your attention, it would be unbecoming in 
me, I feel, to intrude upon your notice or space. — 
Were I identified inform as I am in spirU with my 
brother teachers of Pennsylvania, I should solicit 
the pleasing privilege of commnicating with them, 
through the columns of your periodical. 

Our State has began to awaken to a sense of the 
importance of the common school cause, and to 
meet its claims in a generous manner. The new 
Normal School at Trenton, is now in very success- 
ful operation under the charge of Prof. W. F. 
Phelps, late of New York. Prof. Phelps is man- 
aging the school with rare ability, and I feel confi- 
dent in saying that there are few institutions in the 
land that surpass it for thorough, practical disci- 
pline. 

The Legislature, two years ago, made a munifi- 
cent appropriation for Teachers' Institutes, and the 
results of such beneficent legislation are more than 
beginning to be seerit they are felt widely and deep- 
ly throughout the State. 

Then, the Teachers themselves are '< up and do- 
ing," determined that they will keep pace with the 
collateral advancement of the times, that they will 
lift up the cause of popular Education to its proper 
position. 

With these means at work, it may be, that New 
Jersey will, in a short time, have reason to be proud 
of her common schools, and not less so of her teach- 
ers. 

The State Teacher's Association met at Newark, 
on the 27th and 28th of December, inst., and had a 
very interesting session ; — ^though I should infer 
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from a report of the proceedings of the Pennsylva- 
nia Association in the Journal, that your meeting 
was a more enthusiastic one than ours, and that its 
effect upon the great cause of Education will be 
more telling. 0. 

January 25, 1856. 



A FBW mCMAIlini OH XOBAL O1TLT0ES. 

Mb. Editor : — The report of the committee " on 
the derelopment of the moral Faculties" which ap- 
peared in the January number of the Journal, is an 
admirable paper, and a worthy production of its dis- 
tinguished author. A desideratum has been filled 
which the public cannot appreciate too highly, and I 
observe, with unfeigned satisfaction, that it has awa- 
kened attention largely, and caused the public mind 
in various ways, to give it mature and serious consid- 
eration. The propriety of more efficient moral cul- 
ture is not only discussed, in a large degree, in pri- 
Tate circles, in lyceums and literary associations, and 
by correspondents of your invaluable Journal, since 
that report has been issued, but, in some instances, 
at least, special meetings of the friends of education 
have been called, and the importance of the subject 
has been vividly, and I trust indelibly, impressed 
upon the minds of the hearers ; which in due time 
will have its proper effect upon the public at large. 

By moral culture we do not propose reli- 
gious instruction, by any means. The inculcation 
of peculiar creeds or religious dogmas, upon the 
minds of the pupils of our common schools, should 
not be countenanced for moment ; and any innovation 
of such a character would meet my unqualified opposi- 
tion. But morals being distinct from religion, and 
having special reference to our temporal prosperity 
and happiness, it becomes essentially* important to 
place it side by side with intellectual training. And 
inasmuch as the assumption that *' morality is the 
offspring of intellectual development" is founded on 
error, and that it does not necessarily follow, that, 
because a man is an intellectual giant, he is equally 
great in a moral point of view, — ^it becomes doubly 
important that morals become one of the essential 
features of our present mode of education. 

Intelligence without morals, is no safe guide to- 
wards happiness. It promotes neither patriotism nor 
virtue ; and no man or nation can become superla- 
tively great, prosperous or happy when devoid of 
either. By uniting the two principles, however, — 
by cultivating the moral as well as the intellectual 
faculties, we produce a combination of effects, which 
results in a perfect man, so far as perfection by human 
means is possible ; and by educatmg all classes and 
manner of persons upon this basis, the result must 
eventually be as perfect a nation as is possible in 
the nature of things. When we reflect that the 
permanency of our political institutions depends not 
only upon the "intelligence" but also upon the 



" virtue " of our people, it is sufficient to induce us 
to make every exertion to cultivate the love of vir- 
tue, which includes filial affection, love to humanity, 
&c. In short, it enjoins us to respect the motives 
of our fellow-man ; it requires us to sacrifice many 
of our natural rights for the benefit of society, of 
which we are individual members ; it defines to us 
our duties to each other, and shows the relationship 
that exists between us; — finally, it is morality reduced 
to a tangible point. 

Having premised this much, it will not be disputed 
that morality stands as high in the scale of signifi- 
cance as intelligence. Yet, how deplorably, how 
sadly is the former neglected, while every effort is 
made to spread the latter I How frequently is the 
latter procured at the expense of the former ! Is it 
not high time that a remedy be applied tb this radi- 
cal defect ? Should there not be a system devised 
which would tend to promote the one as well as the 
other T Should there not be required of the candi- 
dates for tutorship, moral tests as well as intellectu- 
al ? And should the intellectual qualifications be 
deemed of more vital importance than the moral? 
I leave those questions for the reader to answer for 
himself; and doubt not but that all will arrive at 
the same conclusion. 

I will not give my ideas concerning the* proper 
mode of cultivating the moral faculties in this arti* 
cle ; there are others much better qualified for the 
task than myself. But I cannot avoid saying, that, 
although precept is very valuable when properly ad- 
ministered, yet one good example is worth a volume 
of precepts. The child is an imitative creature; 
it closely scans the conduct of its superior, and acts 
accordingly. It has a strong faith and conviction 
that whatever the teacher performs is equivalent 
to right ; and hence every immoral act of which he 
is guilty, is seed sown on a fruitful soil, destined at 
some pejriod of time to produce fruit, ten, if not an hun- 
dred-fold, unless countervened by some better influ- 
ence. 

The conclusion I arrive at is this : A man to be- 
come truly great, prosperous and happy in this world 
— ^to say nothing of that to come — to be a virtuous, 
loyal and patriotic citizen — to be a benefactor to 
humanity, and a blessing to posterity — must have 
his moral and intellectual faculties equally expanded. 
The heart must be taught to feel, and the mind to 
comprehend ; hence we should endeavor to let in- 
telligence never more predominate over morality, in 
our common schools. J. F. Herr. 

Strashurg^ Lameaster co,, March 3, 1856. 

8T&AT THOUGHTS OF A TEACHER. 
Mr. EnrroR : — Having, in my communications, so 
I frequently condemned hook learning, it may be sup- 
posed that I discard text-books from my school- 
room : and my readers may be surprised to learn 
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that I have more text-books than are commoDly used, 
^at, I try to not abuse them. A multitude of text- 
books may not be unserviceable to the teacher and 
his pupils ; and may be made a valuable auxiliary in 
the service of the school-room. Nor is it necessary 
(because he has them) that he or his pupils should 
swallow all their contents. To the pupil, who is 
taught to think, and to examine the rules, forms, &c., 
of different authors, they may be useful. We en 
deavor to " teach the subject, rather than the book." 
" Remember/' continues the same author, " that it 
is not Colburn's, Davies' or Smith's arithmetic you 
are to teach ; but aritkmetiCf the science of numbers." 

But, for him who swaUotos the book without judg" 
ment, one book is too many. It is the abwte, not 
the use of text-books, that we condemn. To do with* 
out books, would be to return to a barbarous age : 
yet — " he who can do no more than repeat the 
printed questions at the bottom of the page, and hear 
the ready made answers, had better quit the busi- 
ness." 

I yisited two schools, not long since ; one, taugh^ 
by a veoerable gentleman of sixty years, — the other 
by a boy of eighteen. 

The former was taught in the ' gsod old toay.^ It 
was what might be termed a good, old-Hme school. — 
And if modern improvements **had not reached 
him," neither had " modem degeneracy.'* Titus Ben- 
nett was his standard arithmetic, John Comly his 
grammar, and Lindley Murray his readers. He 
taught from bookSf but — his heart was in his school. — 
He lived in his school, and for his pupils. He 
" spared not the rod," and '' whom he loved, he chas- 
tened." 

The latter was taught in accordance with modern 
improvements ; and by the most approved methods. 
The teacher had the form, but the substance was 
wanting. Stability of character, love of teaching, 
a thorough practical knowledge of the branches 
taught — ^were also wanting. 

The former teacher, is a book teacher, yet his long 
experience makes amends for theoretical knowledge : 
and his love of teaching for his errors. 

The latter, without experience, without enthusi- 
asm, is a mere theoretical teacher, and produces not 
a lasting impression upon his pupils. 

I will give an example of the former teacher's 
modus operandi, to show that, although he taught 
from books, he nnderstood thorough explanation,— 
True, he labored hard, for he understood not classi- 
fication. 

A pupil who was just commeneing equations comes 
up with his slate. The first rules are " To clear the 
equation of fractions," and ** Transposition." 

** Now," said the teacher, " write down on the 
black-board the equation, 4rf 7=7+3." ** Add the 



number 2, to each side of the equation." It was 
done:— making 12=12. 

A similar process was performed by subtracting 
the same number from each side of the equation, 
and the result proved the same principle. 

'* Now," said the teacher, ** write down the eqasp 
tion, 2:r+4=X-f 10." "Now," he continued, "by sub- 
tracting 4 fVom each side of the equation, (which as 
before said, destroys not its equality,) we have, 2X= 
x+6, from each side of which, if you subtract x, ws 
have X=6." 

" Now," continued the teacher (after a variety of 
examples had been performed) " the principle of th« 
transposition of a quantity from one side of the 
equation to the other, whether it be a positive or • 
negative quantity, is nothing more than the adding 
or subtracting of that quantity to or from each side of 
the equation." In like manner, the clearing of aa 
equation of fractions was explained by the axiom. — 
" If equals be multiplied by equals, the products are 
equals." 

Thus you see that although he taught by book asd 
by rule, he made his pupils think. E. Lamborn. 

West Lampeter, Lancaster co., February 13, 1856. 



CtTMBEBLAin) GO. TEACHEBB' IKSTITUTE-SCHOOL 

supxBvmoir. 

Tbo. H. Bursowvs, Esq.; — I expected to see 
some allusioB in the January number of the School 
Journal, to the proceedings of the Cumberland co 
Tbachers* Institute, — ^in that expectation, I was dis- 
appointed. I then supposed that at least a synop- 
sis of the proceedings would appear in the February 
number. I was again disappointed ; and it seems 
now, that for some reason of which I am ignorant, 
no publication was made by the Secretary. I re* 
gret this, because the deeptat interest was evinced 
by all who attended during the whole session, from 
Tuesday morning until Friday, late in the evening. 
During the entire continuance of the Institute 
all the members from a distance were most hospiti^ 
bly and comfortably entertained by the citizens of 
Mechanicsbarg, and the greatest kindness and at* 
tention were manifested. 

We had three sessions each day, morning, after* 
noon and evening; each morning and afternoon 
session was opened by prayer, and singing an ap« 
propriate hymn by a choir of ladies and gentlemen. 
The hottse^a large church building— was crowded 
from the beginning to the end of the session, by 
spectators. The performances were mostly highly 
creditable ; various subjects were discussed, such as, 
Should the higher branches be taught in the com- 
mon schools ? The best mode of teaching the aU 
phabet, orthography, reading, writing, arithmetic, 
grammar, geography, &c. School Government wag 
also pretty thoroughly examined by various teach* 
era ; and I am hi^py to be able to say that it was 
successfully maintained that, by firmness united 
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with a mild, bland diepoeition in the teacher, Bcbools 
•re rendered the most orderly; and that pupils learn 
most, where the rod is most sparingly ased. Indeed 
from my own knowledge, I can bear testimony that, 
in onr best and most orderly schools, the rod is not 
used at all. 

The Rer. M. Morris, Pastor of Silver Spriag 
Congregation, delivered a very able and appropriate 
lecture on edacating and training youth. Mr. Green, 
a gentleman of the legal profession, delivered an 
able lecture on history, progress, &c. Several young 
ladies (teachers) read essays, on the duty of teachers, 
Ac, which were quite creditable performances ; and 
go to show that the female mind is capable of being 
exerted to a highly beneficial purpose, in the edu- 
cational progress of our beloved country. 

The improvement in the teachers, during the past 
year, was quite marked. Tou may rest assured, 
that common school edncation is improving in this 
eounty. Mr. Shelly, is doing full duty. I believe 
that our schools, so far as my own knowledge ex- 
tends, are at least fifty per cent, better, than they 
would, or could be, without the county superinten- 
dency. Mr. Shelly, is in the right place — I mean 
the place that suits him, and bene^ the yotdh of this 
county; the opposition to him as County Superin- 
tendent is, if there is any, not heard now ; although 
about eighteen months since, it was by some sup- 
posed te be quite formidable. 

I do not suppose that you will conclude from 
what I have said, that the County Superintendency 
has done, or can do, every thing requisite to make 
the schools most efficient. One of the greatest 
drawbacks, and the one in my opinion most felt, is 
the almost universal negligence, on the part of school 
directors, to visit the schools, as directed bylaw. I 
have heard various suggestions to remedy this evil. 
Such as, that the directors should be paid a per 
diem, for their services. Others advocate the reduc- 
tion of directors to three, and to pay them. Others 
are in favor of abolishing the office of the directors 
entirely, and conferring all the powers of the Board, 
on a single officer to be called the Township Super- 
intendent, and pay him. 

There is need of improvement : but I disapprove 
of all the schemes, that I have heard mentioned — 
I dislike the pay system. It would cause, in nutny 
localities, a scramble for the office, as soon as mo- 
ney could be made eut of it; and then it would, it is 
more than probable, become mixed with party poli- 
tics ; — and you know, that I was always opposed to 
mingling the public system of education. Religious 
Sectarian Creeds, and legal restraint in regard to 
the destructive, demonliiing use of ardent spirits, 
witii party politics. I prefer the law, as it now 
sttuuU, in regard to the directorship, to any change 
I have heard raggestod. 



But something ought to be done under the exist- 
ing law. As far as my knowledge extends, the di- 
rectors in this county, do not visit the Bchools as 
the law directs. I would suggest, as a beginning of 
improvement, that one of the directors in each school 
district, should attend each school, as near the com- 
mencement of the school term, in each year, as pos- 
sible, — say not later than the end of the first week ; 
get as many of the parents who have children at the 
school, to attend with him, as possible; procure a 
book for the purpose, and let each scholar, that 
writes legibly, write a line in that book, with his or 
h jr name to it ; examine each pupil in other branch- 
es and make a note of the state of advancement of 
each. Then let there be a similar attendance once 
a month, and a similar performance each time. 

I can imagine nothing that would afford me more 
satisfaction, than to attend with a director, once a 
month, or oftner if required, on such occasions. — 
The advancement of the school, could be made ob- 
vious to all who would attend ; it would stimulate 
the Teacher, as well as the pupils, to laudable exer- 
tions; — and I think that it would rouse the most in- 
different to attend the school, to witness the ex- 
aminations. 

I trust that these suggestions will induce 
some one to mature something effectual on this 
subject. Truly yours, Ac, 

Jos. RiTNEB. 

Ml Rock, Cumberland CO,, Feb. 24, 1856. 

JimiATA CO. 

Mb. Bubbowxs : — It affords me much pleasure, in 
reading the Journal, to find that the cause of educa- 
tion ia prospering in many parts of the State ; and 
as nothing has appeared in the Journal lately to 
show what we are doing here, perhaps the friends 
of education in other counties may thhik we are do- 
ing nothiag. But such is not the case. I am hap- 
py to say the cause is' prospering here most delight- 
fully. The common schools of our county were nev- 
er in so flourishing a condition as they now are. — 
Teachers are becoming awakened to a sense of their 
responsibility, and are trying to improve ; the peo- 
ple are beginning to take an interest in the cause of 
education, and there seems to be a general waking 
up throughout the greater part of the county. The 
opposition formerly manifested towards the Super- 
intendency is fast dying away ; and many who, at 
first, were its most violent opposers, are now its 
warmest advocates. 

And why is this? to what may we attribute this 
happy change 7 I answer, chiefly to the indefatiga- 
ble labors of onr worthy Co. Superintendent. We 
were indeed most fortunate in having Mr,r Wm. M. 
Burchfield appointed as suceessor to our former 
worthy Superintendent, Mr. D. Laughlin, resigned. 
A more fortunate appointment could not have been 
made ; he is a man of energy and ability— wholly de* 
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voted to the cause of education, and is continaally 
exerting himself for the welfare of the schools 
throughout the county. He is continually keeping 
up an interest in the subject of education by visiting 
schools, lecturing in various parts of the county, 
holding Teachers' Institutes, &c. 

Teachers are exerting themselves to the utmost 
of their ability to show their schools to advantage 
when visited by the Co. Superintendent ; knowing 
that if they have been negligent in their duties, and 
if their schools have not been properly taught, they 
will be most severely repremanded, as indeed they 
should be ; but on the other hand, if they have been 
faithful in the discharge of their duties, by doing the 
best they could, they will meet with all the encour- 
agement he is able to give. He is a very warm 
friend to all Teachers who try to improve ; ever wil- 
ling to instruct, or assist them in any thing pertaining 
to their profession ; and in this way he is accom- 
plishing much good, as the condition of many of our 
schools will prove. 

I believe, I can safely say, after visiting some 
schools in some of the neighboring counties, we may 
be proud of some of the schools in our own little 
Juniata ; and we have great reason to rejoice in the 
success of the labors of our Co. Superintendent, in 
his earnest endeavors to promote the cause of edu- 
cation, by rendering more efficient the common 
schools of our county. We are happy to say, that 
many of our common schools are now fast rising to 
that degree of efficiency, which will render them 
what they were originally designed to be. 

The old system of teaching is almost, if not en- 
tirely done away, and the system of classification is 
adopted in almost every school. The schools in this 
county have advanced more within the last two 
years, than they did during the period of twelve 
years under the old system. A Teacher. 

Mexico, February 23, 1856. 

WAYITE COUHTY. 

Mr. Burrowes : — You have received nothing from 
this county for your Journal for some time past. But 
we are not inactive. The educational interests of 
this county are steadily advancing. I have spent 
most of my time during the past three months, in 
visiting schools ; and although I have found some 
poor teachers, yet, as a body, the teachers of this 
county are endeavoring to teach their pupils, instead 
of *' keep " them. There is, in some districts, oppo- 
sition to the present " school law," but where well 
understood, it meets with little or no opposition. 

There has been a great improvement in our schools 
within the past two years. Gentlemen who have 
been acquainted with the public schools of this 
county since their establishment, claim, at least, an 
advance of fifty per cent, since the passage of the 
late law. There is yet much need of improvement, 



— and we hope to make our public Bchools worthy 
of the patronage of. pupils, in this age of progress. 

Teachers are availing themselves of every oppor- 
tunity offered, for improvement, and those acqaainted 
with the normal mode of teaching, are taking the 
precedence. 

I am making arrangements for a Teachers* Normal 
Institute^ to be held at P romp ton, commencing 
April 1st, and to continue eleven weeks. Prof. J. 
F. Stoddard is engaged to Lecture before the Insti- 
tute during the early part of its session ; and such 
assistance is engaged as will make it one of profit 
to those who attend. B. A. Terrel, Co. Sup't. 

Promptan, Feb. 25, 1856. 



HOSTHUMBEBLAin) COUHTT. 

Mr. Editor: — Permit me to give an account 
of the doings of the Teachers' Institute of North- 
umberland county, held in Snnbnry on the 18th 
and 19th inst. I have attended several Institutes 
and Teachers' Meetings in different parts of the 
State, yet none that was so completely and triora- 
phantly snccessfnl as this one. 

The number of l^eachers in attendance was quite 
respectable, considering that itwas the ^«f attempt 
at forming a connty Institute. The Convention 
met, organized itself as an Institute, transacted busi- 
ness, drilled itself to a considerable extent, in the 
ordinary branches of common school education, and 
heard a number of Addresses and Lectures on the 
most important Educational topics, and all in the 
short space of two days. It was truly cheering, to 
every earnest friend of our common schools, to see 
with what cheerfulness and industry every teacher 
present engaged in the exercises of the occasion. 

Well may the teachers and citizens of Northum- 
berland county — ^yes, even of the whole State — be 
proud of a Superintendent, who, against all opposi- 
tion, and under ill health, could thus call his teach- 
ers together, organize an Institute with such suc- 
cess, and do so much in so short a time. 

All the exercises were instructive, and tended, no 
doubt, much to the improvement of every teacher 
present ; but the evening addresses were particularly 
interesting, and replete with sound sense and en- 
nobling sentiments. And the best of it is, they 
were all delivered by the Superintendent and teach- 
ers of the county themselves. 

The first address, on Tuesday evening, was deliv- 
ered by Bev. J. L. Eeimensnyder, the Superintend- 
ent of the county, and was a complete vindication 
of our glorious system of popular education, against 
all the croakings of its enemies ; as well as full of 
encouragement to its friends and supporters. 

The next was an accomplished and svceessfal 
effort of Master Junius Beimensnyder, on his expe- 
rience as apupU; and from that experience deserib- 
ing the true teacher, and setting forth to the aadi- 
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ence in gk>wiDg colon, the character and labors i 
of some of his Teachers, as bright examples in the | 
Profession, and models for others to follow. For a 
lad of twelve or fourteen, it was indeed a masterly 
prodnction, and would have done credit to much 
older heads. 

The rest of the addresses, one by W. T. Teits- 
worth, on Education^ and the other by W. B. Tag- 
gart, on the Teacher's Mission^ with the valedictory 
by the Snperintendent, were all excellent, and pro- 
ductive of much good. 

The Court House, in which the meetings were 
held, was crowded every evening, with willing and 
attentive listeners, which shows conclusively, that 
the citizens appreciate the labors of the teachers, 
and feel disposed to encourage them in every effort 
that they put forth, for the improvement of their 
schools. Lbonard Allbman. 

December 20, 1855. 

THE FAB NOETH-WEST. 

Mr. Editob: — ^Towns and villages spring up so 
rapidly in this western and northwestern country, 
that the mention of the mere name gives but little 
information. We have both a name and a place 
here at the "Fond du Lac" of Lake Superior, and take 
our rank amongst the villages of the growing north 
west ; yet less than two years ago, we had no exis- 
tence, and not yet does the Geography ^tell of our 
being. Now we have a population of 600 with the 
prospect of a large increase during the coming sum- 
ner. 

Taking up the map of Lake Superior and fol- 
lowing the Lake to its western extremity, you find 
the river St. Louis emptying ,into it. The Lake 
faere is about 9 miles in width. Its waters acting 
against the waters of the river, have formed of sand 
and gravel, a magnificent break- water, about six 
miles long and 40 rods wide. This point or penin- 
sula, called Minnesota Point, extends from the Min- 
nesota shore to the mouth of the harbor, is slightly 
curved toward the lake, and covered with afine growth 
of pine. Back of it and parallel with the head of the 
Lake lies So peri or Bay, a beautiful sheet of water 
six miles long and one mile wide. On the south- 
west shore of the bay stands the village of Superior, 
on a level plateau elevated 30 feet above the water 
level. 

This plateau is nearly 5 miles square, bounded 
northeast by Superior Bay, southeast by the Ne- 
madji river, southwest by the Fokegamon river and 
Bay. and northwest by the St. Louis. The waters of 
the NemadJ and Fokegamon might be united at 
comparatively small expense, and thus the city site 
would have wharfage and water communication on 
all sides. Along the north shore of the Lake ex- 
tends the North Mineral l^ange, which is rich in 
copper and doubtless in other minerals also. Its 
effect on the landseape is^ fine, and the views that 



may be obtained of lake, mountain and forest sce- 
nery are rarely equalled, — whether you gaze upon 
them, when the unfettered flood rolls its free waves 
in the glad sunshine or foams in the angry tempest; — 
when the forests are clad in their summer garb, or 
wear the livery of autumn j— or, now, when the pure 
white of the ice bound bay and lake, contrasts with 
the deep groves of the pine, balsam and cedar and 
the brown of the leafless maple and birch. 

This point seems to be one of importance. It is 
connected with all the lower lake cities and the At- 
lantic, by water communication. It will be the key 
to a fertile region of country lying west between 
this and the Pacific, and between St. Paul and the 
British line,-a region one thousand miles long and five 
hundred wide. There is also a mineral range south 
of us, on which the surface show for copper is good. 

About 20 months ago the white man began to re- 
deem this place from its native wildness. Now our 
street is cut out 80 feet in width and one mile in 
length, with over one hundred houses and 17 stores, 
a pier and a large hotel. 

In laying the foundations of a city, the cause of 
education has not been forgotten. Lots have been 
set apart for school purposes and also for churches, 
of which there are two in process of construction, 
(Episcopal and Presbyterian.) In the fall a school 
house was commenced, and, notwithstanding many 
difficulties incident to a new country, it was com- 
pleted and opened for school, early in this month. 

It is constructed of hewed logs, 28 by 22 feet inside 
^ith 10 feet ceiling, has a vestibule 4 feet wide, 
and a raised platform across the end, and is comfort- 
ably seated. A good blackboard will be furnished 
as soon as possible, and also globes and outline 
maps. The building and its equipments are quite 
comfortable, and creditable to the enterprise and 
liberality of the people of Superior. 

At the request of the Trustees of this district, Miss 
B., of your State, was written to and invited to come 
and take charge of the first school to be opened at 

this outpost of civilization, in the far northwest. 

She promptly responded to the invitation, and on 
her arrival, the Trustees contracted with her to teach 
for a term of three months at $50 a month, with the 
promise of a like salary for several months in the 
summer. On the 7th inst., the school was opened 
with 17 pupils. There are now 30 in attendance, 
half of whom are mixed French and Indian. Ten 
of them understand no English. The Town Super- 
intendent and Trustees lend all the assistance in 
their power, to encourage the school and aid the 
teacher in carrying out her plans. 

Can Pennsylvania surpass this? A village 20 
months old, expending $500 for a building, and 
** fixtures," which are not found in perhaps one-tenth 
of the school houses of Pennsylvania, hiring a teach- 
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er at $50 per month, and likewise paying $16 a 
month to a man for catting wo»d and kindling firoB. 
How manj rural districts in Pennsyiyania and Til- 
lages too, are contented with old ricketj honses — 
badly constmcted, with miserable teats and worse 
Tentilation — presenting nothing attractire inside or 
oat. 

But I trnst a better day has dawned on the 
Old Keystone, — "That old things will pass away 
and all things become new" How does the glori- 
oas reformation progress ? Who lead the Tan ? — 
Is the host swelling ? I haye no donbt the ** Jonr- 
nal " is doing its work efficiently, encouraging the 
friends of yoath and of sound education in their no- 
ble work, and leading them on to new triumphs. — 
May it prosper and merit that • abundant support 
and encouragement it so richly merits. jc. 

Superior, Wiscarmn, January 22, 1856. 



€lrncational docieties* 



CAMBEIA CO. TEACHERS' U i WT r UTE . 

Friknd Burrowbs: — Enclosed please find pro- 
ceedings of a meeting of Teachers and Directors, 
held at Carroltown, Feb. 16th, 1856. 

The meeting was called to order at 10 o'clock by 
Mr. Peter HooTer, President of the Board of School 
Directors, after which James Luther addressed the 
meeting in an able manner. 

The proceedings were continued by an examina- 
tion of pupils from the different schools of J. P. 
Parrish, D. McVey, M. McNullen, James Luther 
and Jas. Morris, to the delight and satisfaction of 
all present. 

The pupils of James Morris wentthrongh a splen- 
did ezamioation in OrthographT, Reading, Penman- 
ship, Arithmetic, Grammar and Geography, aston- 
ishing all the spectators. 

Premiums were given to the pupils who were con- 
sidered the best, viz : Spelling and Reading, Mary 
Davis ; Geography, Francis Hoover ; Mental Arith- 
metic, Thomas Hoover ; Written Arithmetic, John 
Fulmer ; Grammar, Margaret Fulmer. 

This was the second meeting, and they intend to 
continue them. The snow was four feet deep all 
over the ground, and the roads blocked up, but the 
right spirit is np, and the people are wide awake to 
their own '* Interests." 

Since the first meeting there has been a vast im- 
provement in the Teachers. They all stood up in 
a class to be examined and answered admirably. 
They seemed to have thrown off that backwardness 
which formerly characterised the examinations. 

Mr. James Luther read an address prepared for 
the occasion. Messrs. McMullen and Parish made 
very food addresses. Mr. James Morris made a 
long address, exhibiting the imperfection of lan- 
guage in regard to nlerU leUers, and thought some- 
thing ought to be done to strike them out. He 
sp9ke of the phonetic system. He thought our 
schools would flourish better if the labor of teaching 
them was dispensed with. Our language is derived 
from Latin, Greek, German, Ac, which have no 
silent letters Why should ours have t He stated 
that there were no less than forty-one sounds belong, 
ing to the twenty^aix letters of the alphabet He 



spoke on Arithmetic, Grammar and Geography, m 
if he understood them perfectly, and seemed at ease 
in these sciences. 

They intend to continue these meetings as they 
seem to produce much lastinggood. 

Messrs. Jones, Morris, Mc Yey and others, parti- 
cipated in the discussion, but want of room compels 
us to omit many things which otherwise it woula be 
pleasant and interesting to mention. The County 
Superintendent could not get there, owing to the 
depth of the snow. His best wishes, however, are 
with the citizens of Oarrolltown, and he confidently 
hopes that their example will be followed by every 
township and borough in the county. Some an* 
pleasant incidents may occur, but by far does the 
pleasure and profit exceed and excel. 

There were also two interesting meetings in Rich- 
land township, but the proceedines have not been 
handed over, and I cannot make them out correctly 
myself. 8. B. M'OoRificXt <h. Supt, 



HUHTnrosoir 
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DI8TITUTE. 



URST DAY — EVENING SESSION. 

In pursuance of adjournment, the Institute met in 
the public school house, at the Manor Hill on Thurs- 
day evening, Feb. 7th, 1856, and was called to order • 
by Mr. Barr, the Co. Superintendent, and Presi- 
dent ex officio. H. L. Harvey, Esq., and Maj. Thos. 
Bell was elected Vice Presidents, and Wm. Stewart 
Secretary. 

After the meeting was duly organized, the exer- 
cises were opened with prayer by Rev. John Walker. 

Mr. Barr addressed the Institute upon the object 
of such meetings ; showing the good efiects of the 
working of our present common school system, un- 
der the late law. He spoke at some length of the 
objections made to the mode of supervision under 
the present law, and the protection which it afford- 
ed to the faithful teacher. He urged self-improve- 
ment, as the great means in the hands of the teach- 
ers, for the elevation of their profession. 

On motion of S. S. Saul, the subject of Orthog- 
raphy was taken up. 

Mr. Barr said that teaching Orthography requir- 
ed as much care and ingenuity on the part of the 
teacher, as in the instruction on any other branch 
of common school education ; and that pupils should 
never be allowed to pass over a lesson until they 
could spell and pronounce every word distinctly. 
He urged the necessity of teaching the elementary 
sounds of the language, when teaching orthography, 
by requiring the pupil to analyze each word in the 
lesson, and by giving the elementary sounds of which 
the words are composed. 

Mr. McDonald said there was more in teaching a 
child to spell, than generally sapposed. He thought 
that teachers frequently erred by allowing their pu- 
pils to spell words, without properly dividing the 
syllables — spelling a word of five syllables, as if it 
contained but one. He held that the great secret 
of teaching orthography, consisted in teaching the 
sounds of the letters, and a distinct pronnnciation of 
words. 

Dr. Swartz thought pupils could be taught to 
read simple words before they even knew all the 
alphabet ; and in this way keep the child interest- 
ed. He did not think it pmdent to keep the pupil 
too lon^ in the spelling book, without frequent ex- 
ercises m easy reading. 

Mr. Saul wished to know whether it was abso- 
lutely necessary that scholars should spell and pro* 
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noance by syllables, as he had scholars in the school 
that he teaches at present, that were taught to 
spell words of three or four syllables, as if composed 
of only one ; and they were the best spellers m his 
school. 

Mr. Tussey said scholars shoald be taught to enun- 
ciate each syllable, in order to make good read 
ers ; and be put to reading easy lessons as soon they 
could pronounce such words. 

Dr. Wilson wished to know whether en expla- 
nation to the pupil of the definition of the word, 
would not be an auxiliary in learning to spell. 

Which was discussed by Messrs. Swartz, Saul, 
Barr, Tussey and Miller, when on motion, the dis- 
cussion was closed ; and the Institute adjourned to 
meet to-morrow morning at 9 o'clock. 

SECOND DAY — ^MORNING SESSION. 

Institute met at 9 o'clock, Maj. Thos. Bell in the 
chair. Prayer by the Rev. Mr. Houghawoat 

On motion, the subject of reading was proposed 
and Wm. G. Waring, Esq., requested to deliver a 
lecture before the Institute, which he was compelled, 
on account of indisposition, to decline. 

Mr. Waring said that he was in the habit of call- 
ing in schools, in his travels through the country, 
and had observed that scholars generally, were too 
far advanced in the books, — even in spelling books. 
He urged the propriety of teaching distinct and cor- 
rect pronunciation, in accordance with the elemen- 
tary sounds of the English language. 

Mr. Barr conqurred with his friend Mr. Waring, 
in the propriety of teaching the elementary sounds 
- in teaching reading, as a great help to distinct ar- 
ticulation. 

Mr. Tussey thought if there was nothing to teach 
but distinct articulation, it would not be a very diffi- 
cult task to teach reading ; but he thought ideas 
should be taught, — he did not allow his pupils to 
read in rotation. 

Mr. Miller said that the gentleman had thought 
that reading was badly taught in our common schools, 
and in answer to a question, would say that it was 
much neglected in seminaries. He had seen Profes- 
sors in such institutions, who could not answer sim- 
pie questions in reference to the elements of the lan- 
guage. He thought the best method was to get pu- 
pils to read in a natural or conversational tone. 

On motion, the discussion of the subject of read- 
ing was closed ; and a committee appointed to pre- 
pare business for the afternoon and evening sessions. 
Vlessrs. Tussey, Saul and Waring were appointed 
said committee. 

On motion, adjourned to meet at half-past one 
o*clock. 



AFTERNOON SESSION. 



to 



Institute met at appointed time ; and called 
order by the President. 

On motion, the following were appointed a com- 
mittee to draft resolutions, and to report during the 
evening session, viz: Messrs. Waring, Mcllroy, 
Tussey, Saul and Wilson. 

Mr. Tussey dblivered a lecture on Arithmetic, 
explaining his method of teaching the same by 
Black board exercises. The subject was discussed 
at considerable length by Messrs. Saul, Barr, Wa- 
ring, Martin and Miller, when the discussion was 
closed. 

Mr. McDonald gave a very interesting lecture on 
language, in which he gave a very instructive ex- 
planation of the different kinds of language, with his 
method of teaching grammar ; which gave rise to 
considerable debate, and was discussed to the 



hour of adjournment, by Messrs. Martin, Silknitter, 
Mcllroy, McDonald and others. Adjourned. 

EVENING SESSION. 

Institute met in the Presbyterian church, and was 
opened with prayer by Rev. Mr. Houghawout. 

Mr. Waring gave a very instructive lecture on 
writing by the i*honographic characters, in which 
he exhibited the ease with which it could be acquired, 
by teaching a class of boys present, to read the cha- 
racters made upon a black-board, after drilling them 
a few minutes upon the elementary sounds. The 
subject was further illustrated by Mr. Barr, when 
the discussion of the subject was closed. 

Mr. Saul then read an excellent Essay upon the 
object of an education, which was discussed until a 
late hour, by Messrs^ Barr, Miller, Martin, Lytel, 
McDonald, Tussey and Swartz. 

On motion, the discussion of the subject was 
closed. 

The Chairman of the Committee read the follow- 
ing resolutions, which were adopted : 

1st. That the use of language, ungramroaticallv, 
by the teacher, is very reprehensible, and should 
not ber indulged in, especially in the school-room. 
2nd. That the frequent visits of parents and di- 
rectors are indispensable to the prosperity of our 
schools. 

3d. That we believe that a teacher should be 
strictly moral in his language and conduct. 

4th. That the use of a uniform series of copies 
would be a great advantage in teaching writing. 

5th. That the School Register should be intro- 
duced into all our Schools at once. 

6th. That Phonography should be taught in all 
our schools, as a valuable art in itself and of essen- 
tial benefit to the other branches. 

7th. That the County Superintendenoy of schools 
is resulting in good, and ought to be supported. 

8th. ThaX the Penna. Schoyl Journal, as the faith- 
ful and efficient organ of Common Schools, deserves 
the gratitude and support of the friends of education 
generally, and of School Directors in particular. 

9th. That bad reading, so common in our schools, 
cannot be corrected without practice in the separate 
sounds of the language. 

10th. That mental arithmetic is a study well adap- 
ted to develope the reasoning faculties, and fit the 
mind for comprehending the principles of the higher 
mathematics, and should be introduced in all our 
schools. 

llth. That the County Superintendent is entitled 
to our gratitude for his presence and assistance in 
our Institute. 

12th. That we have never seen the hospitality of 
the people of Manor Hill and vicinity exceeded, for 
warmth and generosity. 

13th. That we thank the Ministers who have been 
with us, for their presence and services. 

On motion, adjourned, to meet at 9 o'clock to-mor- 
row morning. 

THIRD DAY — MORNING SESSION. 

Institute met at the hour appointed, Maj. Thos. 
Bell in the Chair, and was opened with prayer by 
Rev. John Walker. 

Mr. Lytel thought we should discuss some subject 
this morning that would interest those who were not 
teachers, as there were a number of the citizens 
present. 

Mr. Saul said we did not come here to inatr«ct the 
people, but to improve one another. 

Mr. Lytel then proposed Geography m a Ter^ 
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proper snbject for discuRsion, and gave his method 
of teaching the same. He did not confine himself 
to text-book9, but used the blackboard to illustrate 
to his pupils. 

Mr. Martin thought outline maps, if properly used, 
decided ly preferable. 

Mr. Mcllroy said that he experienced much diffi- 
culty in getting his pupils to understand properly 
the rotundity of the earth ; but he thought that more 
properly belonged to Astronomy. He required his 
pupils to learn the definitions first, and then illus- 
trated by maps, blackboard, &c. 

Mr. Saul said that he used the blackboard a great 
deal in teaching Geography, and gave an illustration 
on the blackboard oT his manner of using it in his 
school, when giving instruction in this science. He 
thought Globes were indispei^able in teaching Geo- 
graphy. 

Messrs. McDonald, Barr, Miller, Tussey, Wilson, 
Walker and Mrs. Houghawout, each gave their 
Tiews asto how Geography should be taught in our 
schools, and at what age the study should be com- 
nenced. 

Mr. Myton thought that G^eography could be bet- 
ter taught by the chanting system, on outline maps, 
than in any other way, as it waa more interesting, 
and attracted the attention of the pupils. He amu- 
sed the members of the Institute by singing several 
lessons composed in verses, and by chanting. He 
recommended these exercises as a recreation to 
scholars, and as a means of fixing the names and lo- 
calities ill the memory. 

Dr. Wilson dissented from the views of many of 
the teachers, in regard to the proper time ofcommen 
eing the study of Geography. He thought pupils 
should not be put to this study at so early a period 
as had been recommended. 

On motion of Mr. Mcllroy, the discossion on Ge 
egraphy closed, and the teachers present registered 
their names, as follows : — Mrs. Mary A. Hougha- 
wout, Misses Nancy McDivitt, S. F. Houghawout, 
S. M. Hardy, Eleanor H. Myers, Sarah T. Barr, 
Messrs. J. 8. Martin, John B. Ozburn, John B. Mc- 
llroy, Alex. B. Miller, J. W. Myton, S. Silknitter, 
A. J. Rdmiston, D. W. Ozburn, W. R. Siroup, 
Barton Green, Henry Wilson, Joseph Mosser, J. 
t. Lytel, John McDonald, A. B. Barr, David Tus- 
sey, H. Roberts, J. S. Barr, J. Mcllvaine, and S. 
S. Saul. 

On motion of S. S. Saul, Resolved, that the Secre- 
tary be instructed to prepare the minut<iB of the In- 
stitute for publication, and have the same published 
in all the county papers. 

Prayer by Rev. Mr. Houghawout. 
Adjourned sine die. 

Wm. Stewart, Secretary. 

xjBBAHOir CO. TBACHEBs* nrsTTnrm 

At the meeting of the " Teachers' Association of 
Lebanon County," held at the Court House in Leb- 
anon, on Saturday, the 23d Feb. the following Pre- 
amble and Resolutions were unanimously adopted, 
and ordered to be published : 

WiiBREAS, the all-wise Creator has endowed the 
human mind with faculties perfectly adajited to the 
acquisition of knowledge, and indissolubly united 
the happiness of mankind with a just use and im- 
provement of said faculties : and whereas, the law- 
makers of Pennsylvania, with a due regard to these 
real truths, have wisely instituted a system of Free 
ichools, for the universal education of the children 
and youth of the Slate ; Therefore. 



Resoloed, That those of our citizens who oppose 
Free Schools, are in reality arraying themselves 
against both human and Divine laws, to which they 
are directly amenable. 

Resolved, That a thorough intellectual and moral 
education is the natural, unalienable right of the 
rising generation. 

Resolved, That parents who manifest little or no 
interest in the education of their children, are not 
only guilty of neglecting serious duties which they 
owe to their offspring, but they are a hindrance to 
the full and fair workings of our school laws, and 
thus deprive the community in general, of a portion 
of the blessings which otherwise would result from 
the same. 

Resolved, That we consider the County Superin- 
tendent and School Directors, among the most im- 
portant, useTul and honorable County and Township 
officers for which our laws provide. 

Resolved, That there is no tax which our citizens 
ought to pay more cheerfully than that demanded 
for school piirposes ; they can much more reasonably 
object to paying a state tax, for purposes in which 
they have no individual or particular interest, 
than to paying the school tax, the declared object 
of which is the education of their own children, and 
the elevating, purifying and enlightening of the 
very communities in which they live. 

Resolved, That we regard the selection of proper 
text-books as one of the most important duties of 
School Directors. 

Resolved, That our County Superintendent has 
proven himself to be truly competent and faithful, 
in discharging the arduous duties of his office. 

Resolved, That wilful ignorance is the general 
source of opposition to Free Schools; this proposition 
being clearly demonstrated by the fact, that School 
Directors, from the circumstance of becoming ac- 
quainted with our excellent school system, nearly 
universally become its true friends 

Resolved, That female teachers of a given stand- 
ard of competency, ought, in simple equity and jus- 
tice, to receive as high salaries as males of like qual- 
ifications. 

Resolved, That all Teachers can benefit themselves 
and the cause of common schools, by subscribing for 
and reading the " Pennsylvania School Journal." 

Resolved, l^hat we return our sincere thanks to 
the editors of the " Lebanon Advertiser" and " Cou- 
rier," for their courtesy in publishing the proceed- 
ings of our last meeting. 

J. H. Klugk, President. 

D. J. Seltzer, Secretary, 
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PSOCEEDHf OS OF THE C AMBB IA CO. EDTTCATIOITAL 
INSTITUTE. 

FIRST DAY — MORNING SESSION. 

In pursaance of previous public notice, a number 
of ladies and gentlemen met on Thursday, Feb. 14, at 9, 

A. M., in the Union School House, Johnstown, for 
the purpose of organizing an Educational Institute, 
when James Potts, Esq., was called to the chair, 
and Mr. J. B. Ewing, appointed Secretary. Oi 
motion of S. B. McCormick, the chair appointed S. 

B. McCormick, A. Kopelin, R. S. Alexander, Misi 
Mary Swank and Miss Louise E. Vickroy, a commit- 
tee to prepare a Constitution for said Institute. — 
The committee retired, and after a short time, 
through their chairman, Mr. McCormick, reported a 
Constitution, which, after some discussion, was adop- 
ted. 

The Institute then proceeded to the election of 
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permaneDt officers under the Constitation, which re 
Bultcd as follows : 

President— J A}iES Potts, Esq. 

Vice Presidents — Henry Kratznr, A. Kopelin, 
Thos. Harrison, Jos. Strayerand Jas. Cooper. 

Recording Secretaries — R. S. Alexander and Jaa. 
M. Swank. 

Corresponding Secretary — Henry Ely. 

Treasurer — George Stutzman. 

Th«- officers took their seats. 

The President, upon taking his seat, acknowledged 
in a neat speech the honor conferred upon him. The 
Institute then proceeded to business. 

On motion of Mr. McCorraick, it was resolved that 
a committee of five be appointed to draft resolutions 
expressive of the sense of the Institute, whereupon 
the chair appointed the following persons said com- 
mittee: — S. B. McCormick, R. S. Alexander, Hon. 
Geo. S. King, Miss Sarah Harrison and Miss Mary 
Swank. 

On motion of Mr. Ely, resolved that a committee' 
of five be appointed to prepare business for the In- 
stitute, whereupon the President appointed Messrs. 
Ely, Stutzman, Ewing, and Misses Martha Kern and 
Amelia Clippinger said committee. 

On motion of Mr. McCormick, resolved, that when 
the Institute adjourn it adjourn to meet at 2 o'clock, 
P. M. Adjourned. 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 

The Institute convened accordi Dg to adjoumment> 
the President in the Chair. About 40 teachers and 
as many spectators were present. The minutes of 
the morning session were read and approved. The 
Constitution was then nnmeronsly signed by teach- 
ers and others. The committee appointed to pre- 
pare business for the Institute, reported through 
their chairman and were discharged. 

Mr. McCormick then read an essay upon '* Edu- 
cation," occupying some twenty pages of foolscap. 
After which, the Institute was addressed by Mr. Ely 
upon the subject of Teaching Orthography. The 
gentleman took occasion to state in detail his meth- 
od of teaching this branch of education. He was 
followed by Mr. McCormick, who argued at some 
length the propriety of teaching the small letters of 
the alphabet to the pupil, before teaching the capi- 
tals. Mr. Ely then remarked that, in his opinion, 
the best method of teaching the alphabet was by 
cards or blocks ; in vfhich opinion Mr. McCormick 
coincided, adding that the next best method was by 
the blackboard. The President followed in a few 
remarks tending to show that the labors of a teach- 
er would be much diminished by the introduction 
into the schoolroom of the cards or blocks. Some 
remarks from Mr. Ely upon the same subject con- 
cluded the discussion. An essay upon the " Duties 
of a Teacher," was then read by Miss Mary Swank. 

A discussion upon the method of Teaching Gram- 
mar was the next order of business. It was opened by 
Mr. McCorraick, who slated very frankly that he had 
never learned the best method of teaching the sci- 
ence. Mr. Alexander followed by suggesting that 
teachers should in»uriably bpeak and write correctly 
themselves, so that the scholar would always have a 
correct grammatical exemplar. Mr. Ely then gave 
in detail his idea of the best method of teaching 
Grammar. He advised careful attention to Jirst 
principles^ and the formation by the scholar of gram 
matical sentences upon the blackboard. Mr. Ewing 
next took the floor, who, after remarking that Gram- 



mar was a metaphysical study, proceeded to state 
the propriety of illustrating the several rules of 
Grammar by reference to familiar objects, and by the 
composition of simple sentences upon subjects with 
which the pupil was well acquainted. Mr. McCor- 
mick and Mr. p]ly followed — each advocating the 
propriety of requiring the composition by the pupil 
of sentences containing specific parts of speech. Mr. 
Bell also endorsed the system of teaching by analy- 
sisy and then passed a high eulogium upon the 

strength and flexibility of the English Language 

He also argued the propriety of requiring the pupil 
to correct sentences containing false syntax, and in- 
cidentally recommended the practice of essay-writing 
by the pupil, as the most effectual method of teach, 
ing him a knowledge of correct syntax. The Pres- 
ident next addressed the Institute. He urged teach- 
ers to become thorough grammarians themselves 

he cared not what text- books they used — io that 
they could be able to lecture their grammar classes 
without the aid of the book. He was much in favor 
of the system of lecturing upon all branches of 
study. 

A motion to adjourn was now made, pending 
which the question was asked, by whom the hall was 
to be lighted during the evening. Miss Louise E. 
Vickroy suggested that each member of the Insti- 
tute should imitate the example of the ten wise vir- 
gins, and come prepared with oil in their lamps; 
which was agreed to. The Institute then adjourned 
until 7 o'clock, P. M. 

FIRST DAY — EVRNINO 8BB8T0N, 

The hall this evening was crowded to its utmost 
capacity. After the reading of the minutes an es- 
say was read by A. K(»pelin, Esq., entitled *• Diver- 
sity of Opinion and Sentiment in the main thereduliof 
Intelligence and Thought." It was listened to with 
much interest. Cyrus L. Pershing, Esq., was then 
culled upon by the President to deliver an address. 
Mr. Pershing took the floor, and stated that, as he 
was not prepared to address the Institute, and inas- 
much as he had not been notified that an address 
would be expected from him, he begged to be ex- 
cuRed, and took his seat. 

The President then announced a discussion upon 
the best method of Teaching Reading, as the next 
order of business. Mr. McCormick took the floor, 
and in a speech of some length urged the policy of 
teaching the pupil to spell well, before placing in his 
hands a reading book; so that he might be thor- 
oughly taught to enunciate correct'y. He condem- 
ned the practice of placing the Old and New Testa- 
ments in the hands of pupils just commencing to 
read. Only ndvapced scholars should be allowi-d to 
read these books. He was in favor of a cLissifica- 
tion of reading b(»oks, so that the reading exercises 
might be adapted to the capacity and advancement 
of the pupil. 

Mr. Ely was opposed to Mr. McCornnck's theory 
of teaching reading. He thought that the jiupil 
should be taught to read simple IfS-ions at the same 
time he is taught to spell, and gave his reasons for 
so thinking in detail. He also thought that the pu- 
nil should be induced to enter into the. ynVt/ of what 
he read, and that the teacher should always read 
with his olnss. 

Samuel Douglas, E?q., romark"d that hp th«)ughl 
it absolutely necessary that tht -..iMcher shouM be a 
:::ood reader. He said that j»up!Ls imitate the .^lyle 
of reading observed by the t".i. '.ir. Tl* the teacher 
is a bad reader, the pupil will also be a bad reader. 

Mr. McCormick sustained his system of teachin|f 
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the papil to read. He was decidedly opposed to the 
common practice of slighting the lessons of the spell- 
ing-book. 

Mr. Pershing thought there was not enough at- 
tention paid to the proper accentuation of small 
words. He was taught to accent them. He then 
delivered a brief eulogium upon the *' English Read- 
er," compiled bv Lindley Murray. 

Rev. L. J. Bell followed. He would teach the 
pupil to read in his natural conversational tone. He 
would also have him well drilled in Webster's School 
Dictionary, so as to acquire an extensive knowledge 
of the construction and meaning of words. 

Mr. Ewing defended Mr. Ely's system of teaching 
reading. He would also have the pupil carefully 
taught the value and importance of the several points 
of punctuation. Mr. Douglass thought that the best 
teachers should be employed in the primary depart- 
< ments of Education. 

Hon. Geo. S. King urged at some length the ne- 
cessity of a careful attention to Jirst principles. He 
thought there was danger of pupils obtaining a su- 
perficial education, under the operations of a too 
lashionable hot bed process. 

John F. Barnes, Esq., was of the opinion that cdl 
the scholars in a class should be required to read the 
same sentence or paragraph, so that a spirit of ri- 
valry would be engendered. 

Mr. Kopelin did not know the best method of 
teaching the pupil to read. It was a difficult ques- 
tion to solve. He asked whether the formation of 
the eye had any effect upon the capacity of the pupil 
to become a good reader. He thought it had. 

Messrs. King, McOormick, Kopelin, Ely, Doug- 
lass and the President followed, in some animated re- 
marks relative to the general subject under discus- 
sion. 

The exercises of the evening were concluded by 
the reading of a poem of about one hundred lines, 
composed lor the occasion by Miss Louise E. Vick- 
roy. The poem was read by Mr. Pershing and was 
entitled " Our Country's Future." It was well re- 
ceived. 

On motion, the Institute adjourned until half past 
9 o'clock, A. M., on Friday. Adjourned. 



SECOND DAY — MORNING SESSION. 

The Institute convened at the hour appointed. — 
The minutes of the last session were read and ap- 
proved. An Essay was then read by Miss Amelia 
CI ippinger ; subject : "The Importance of Employ- 
ing the Mind in a correct manner." An Essay was 
next read by Miss Virginia Roberts, subject : "The 
Government of Children." 

The President announced.as the nextorder of exer- 
cises, the continuance of the discussion upon the 
best method of Teaching Reading. Some remarks 
upon the subject were made by Miss Mary Swank, 
in which she gave her method of correcting the er- 
rors into which pupils learning to read will natural- 
ly fall. Miss Louise E. Vickroy followed. She was 
of opinio^that too much stress had been placed, by 
tiume of those who had preceded her, upon the ne- 
eessity of compelling the pupil to enter into the spirit 
of the passage he was readmg. She thought a too 
strict exaction of the requirement led to affectation, 
"With regard to the formation of the eye affecting 
the pupil's capacity to learn to read, she thought 
that more depended upon the formation of the intel- 
lectual faculties, than upon the formation of that or- 
Xan. Miss Caruthers was a convert to the theory 
that spelling should be well taught before the pupil 



is put to reading. Again : she had found in her ex- 
perience that pupils wer«) as liable to read too loud 
as they were to ^•ead too low. She remedied both er- 
rors by requiring the pupil to read the same para- 
graph or sentence several times, until the proper in- 
tonation was acquired. 

The County Superintendent then followed upon 
what he thought to be the true method of teaching 
the punctuation points, the inflection of sentences, 
and the proper use of the capital letters. He thought 
that the formation of the eye had nothing to do with 
the pupil's capacity to learn to read. Mr. Kopelin 
thought it haa, and quoted Comstock's Philosophy, 
in proof of his position. The County Superinten- 
dent demurred, and took exception to Comstock's 
Philosophy generally. Dr. Finch explained the an- 
atomical and physiological structure of the eye. — 
Messrs, McCormick, Bell, Ely, Potts and Dr. Finch 
followed in an excited debate upon the eye question. 

An Essay was then read by Mr. Samuel M. Hor- 
ton in advocacy of Professor Crandell's theory of 
Three Hours' School per day. 

Messrs. McCormick and Ely next discussed, up to 
12 o'clock — the hour of adjournment — ^the best meth- 
od of governing a School. Adjourned. 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 

The Institute convened at half past 1 o'clock. A 
large number of ladies were in attendance. The 
Chairman of the Committee on Resolutions presen- 
ted his report, which, after amendment and discus- 
sion, was adopted. The amendment embraced the 
rejection of a resolution recomnending the payment 
of salaries to Directors. The motion to amend was 
warmly discussed by Messrs. Ely, Potts, Kopelin, 
Kratzer, Alexander and Shaffer. 

The discussion upon School Government was then 
resumed by Mr. Ewing. He took occasion to con- 
demn the exercise of sympathy by the parent, for a 
child who had been justly punished by the teacher. 
He thought the parent should assist the teacher to 
enforce the rules and regulations of the schoolroom. 
Mr. Barnes followed, giving his experience in gov- 
ernment. He was succeeded by Col. Shaffer, who 
opposed, in an eloquent address, the infliction of cor- 
poral punishment. He had never taught school, 
nowever. Mr. Ely replied. He favored the inflic- 
tion of corporal punishment in extreme cases, and 
added that Col. Shaffer's admission that he had 
never taught school, was entirely gratuitous. His 
ttrgtoTierU showed that. 

Miss Louise E. Vickroy thought that the teacher 
should be the judge, whether corporal punishment or 
moral suasion should be applied to refractory or idle 
pupils. The dispositions of pupils differed. Messrs. 
Ely and Potts followed. Mr. Potts favored an ap- 
peal to the Taw of kindness, but admitted that he 
could never make a good teacher, as he would be 
sure to become angry if required to punish with the 
rod a refractory pupil. 

Mr. Kratzer made some pertinent remarks upon 
this subject, and before closing told a laughable an- 
ecdote about a Somerset county farmer. Mr. Kope- 
lin followed in defence of corporal punishment. 

Dr. Caldwell related an interesting incident, il- 
lustrative of the necessity of teachers observing the 
law of kindness, and also of interspersing the exer- 
cises of the schoolroom with occasional relaxations 
from study. 

Rev. Stevenson delivered some remarks, as the 
representative of the married ladies upon the floor. 
He was in favor of moral suasion and especially of 
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an appeal to the religious convictions and sense of 
lienor of the pnpil. He thought the Throne of Grace 
should be addressed every morning by the teacher. 
He had been a teacher a number of years and had 
never chastised a pupil. Messrs. Shaffer* Alexan- 
der and Kopelin followed. Several amusing rcpar> 
tees occurred during this debate. 

Mr. Alexander then offered the following resolu- 
tion, the consideration of which was postponed until 
the next session of the Institute. 

'• Resolved, That it is the opinion of this Institute 
that tbe number of School Directors should be re- 
duced to three, and that these should receive a re- 
muneration of $1,00 for attendance at each meeting, 
for at least six meetings in each year, provided they 
attend that number of meetings." 

The time of holding the next Institute was then 
fixed for the Third Wednesday in October next — ^the 
'Institute to be held in the Union School House and 
to continue three days. 

A discussion upon the best method of Teaching 
Geography then came up. The discussion was com- 
menced by Mr. Ely and continued by Mr. Ewing. — 
Both gentlemen favored the use of maps, several of 
which were exhibited and consulted. Mr. Alexan- 
der preferred the globes to maps, for several reasons, 
which he stated. 

The following resolution was then offered by Mr. 
Gageby, the consideration of which, after some dis- 
cussion, was postponed for the present : 

" Resolved, That the State Legislature be reques- 
ted to set apart an appropriation for the purchase 
of a uniform series of School Books, to be used 
throughout the State." 

The President offered the annexed resolution, 
which was agreed to : 

" Resolnedj That we apj)rove of the Report of the 
Committee on Education in the House of Represen- 
tatives, on the subject of Webster's Unabridged Dic- 
tionary for the use of the Common Schools." 

Mr. Ely submitted the following resolution, which 
was agred to i 

* Resolved f That the Pennsylvania School Journal 
should be in the hands of every Teacher in the State, 
and that we believe that the efforts made by T. H. 
Burrowes, Esq,, in the cause of education, are cal- 
culated to produce the best results." 

On motion, resolved, that when the Institute ad- 
journs, it adjourn to meet on Saturday morning at 
half past 9, A. M. 

THIRD DAY— CLOSING SESSION. 

The Institute convened at half past 9, A. M. — 
President Potts in the chair. The President then 
announced the order to be, The Benefits to Teach- 
ers arising from the formation of Educational Insti- 
tutes. The President opened the discussion. He 
thought that the interchange of thought upon any 
subject was beneficial, and especially upon the sci- 
ence of Teaching. The School Journal was favora- 
bly referred to, as a means of acquiring a knowledge 
of the art. 

Mr. McCormick said that he was in favor of these 
Institutes. They do much good, as they brinpr the 
teachers together and create a kindness for each oth- 
er, and on the whole are very beneficial. He thought 
that township organizations of this kind would ben- 
efit the cause. Mr. Alexander thought that, as all 
teachers have the same object in view, they 
ought to have free interchange of opinions on that 
subject, and highly approved of Institutes. 

Messrs. Horton, Boggs, Bowen, Stutzman and 



Sherman followed in some remarks upon the same 
subject. 

Mr. McCormick here read a short extract from 
the report of the Superiutendent of Common Schools, 
in relation to Institutes. 

Mr. Ewing offered the following resolution : 

''Resolved^ That the mutual interchange of senti- 
ments which has taken place between the teachers 
and the members of this Institute, in relation to the 
best manner of teaching the various sciences, as 
well as the ideas suggested by the different essays 
read, are calculated to excite a wholesome emula- 
tion among the profession, and consequently should 
be encouraged," 

Mr. Ely offered the following resolution : 

" Resolvedf That the thanks of this association are 
due the Directors of Johnstown Borough, for their 
generosity and kindness in permitting the teachers 
in their employ to attend the Institute, without loss 
of time." 

Mr. King offered the following resolution : 

"Resolved, That notwithstanding the numerous 
remonstrances sent from the various districts of the 
State to our Legislature, against the ^stem of Co. 
Superintendency, it is the sense of this Institute that 
it is the only true system, and that a separate State 
School Department should be established." 

On motion, resolved, that the proceeding of this 
Institute be signed by the officers and published ia 
the papers of the county. 

James Potts, President. 

R. S. Alexander, 

James M. Swank, 



"■} 



Secretaries. 



^t^i)rg03e3, Heportg, $^t. 



THE KOSMAI^ SCHOOL AT MILLEB8VILLE. 

"We have already noticed that the Grand Jury, ac- 
companied by Judge Hayes, in accordance with the 
invitation extended to the Court and Jury, on Fri- 
day last paid a visit to the Normal School at Mil- 
lersville, where a cordial welcome was extended to 
them. On the introduction of the visiters, Judge 
Hayes made an address in their behalf, which was 
responded to by Prof. Stoddard, Principal of the 
School. A lady who was present on the occasion 
has furnished us with the following report : 

MiLLERSviLLE, Feb. 2d. 

Mr. Editor : — I take the liberty of sending you 
the following imperfect sketches of the addresses of 
the Hon. Judge Hayes of Lancaster, and of Prof. 
Stoddard, of the Lancaster County Normal School 
which were delivered on Friday, Jan. 25th, on the 
occasion of the visit of the Grand Jury. 

Yours respectfully, E. MoV. B. 

ABSTRACT OF JUDGE HATES' ADDRESS. 

Prof. Stoddard, Ladies and Gentlemen : 

1 did not come here to-day to make an address, 
and if my remarks are somewhat desultory, this 
roust be my excuse. I cannot, however, refrain 
from giving some slight expression of my own pleas- 
ure and that of the gentlemen of the Grand Jury 
who have accompanied me here. In most cases, re- 
port exaggerates the truth, but I confess for my 
own part, I am agreeably surprised and highly grat- 
ified, to find here a building so large and commodi- 
ous, a class of pupils so numerous and interesting, 
and a system of instruction so comprehensive and 
thorough. Though living so near, I have never 
before given myself the pleasure of visiting you, and 
I presume with most of the gentlemen,, as with my- 
self, this is the first visit. We had all heard, as who 
has not, of the Normal School, but we did not know 
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how great a work was bein^ silently accomplished in 
our midst. I have always felt that the establishment 
of Normal Schools is necessary to complete our great 
system of public instruction. The art of teaching, 
which ia here so admirably taught, is the one most 
needed by the ma.«»s of public instructors. How many 
important truths fall powerless to the ground from 
the defective manner of their delivery — how many 
beautiful thoughts give pleasure but to one, because 
that one lacks the power of properly communicating 
them to others. How important, then, that persons 
should not only know many things, but know, also, 
how to tell them. 

The Normal School is to teachers what West Point 
is to the army ; but those who are here trained shall 
go forth to a warfare far more ennobling than that 
of mere physical strength; to battle with error,, to 
conquer ignorance, and do the greatest good to the 
greatest number. I saw ktely in an English maga- 
zine, a letter from a gentleman in India, giving an 
account of what are called wolf-nurses. It seems in 
that country wolves frequently make descents upon 
villages and carry off young children and instead of 
destroying them all. they spare the lives of some, and 
seem to regard them as their own offspring. These 
children are sometimes captured after having lived 
wild for years, but, in most cases it is found that in- 
tellect is almost entirely extinguished, and so per- 
fectly embruted have these poor creatures became, 
that all attempts to awaken it are vain. What 
8t:*onger proof could be required of the strength of 
yiMithl'ul impressions, and of the great importance 
of sarrounding the young with such associations of 
purity and refinement, as will tend to the formation 
of a noble and elevated character, and render them 
both ornaments and benefactors of society. 

There is nonoblerprofession than thatoftheeducj- 
tor. Our Lord and Master whose life is our earthly 
guide, was himself a teacher, and should we not be 
proud to follow his example ? But as I before re- 
marked, 1 did not come here to make a speech, and 
shall therefore draw to a close. I feel that Lancas 
ter county may well congratulate herself upon the 
perfection of so important an enterprise, and thees- 
tablLshment of so noble an Institution in her midst. 
In conclusion, I tender my own thanks and those of 
the Grand Jury, to the Faculty and Trustees of the 
Institution, for their kindness and attention, and to 
the pupils for thepleasure afforded uswhile listening to 
their correct and interesting recitations. We leave 
you with the warmest wishes for your future welfare 
and prosperity. 

ABSTRACT OP PROF. STODDARD's REMARKS. 

Gentlemen of the Jury:-^ 

Your visit to the Lancaster County Normal School 
is an indication of the deep interest you feel in the 
ad^^ancement of public instruction, and is an evidence 
that you hail, with pleasure, each earnest, honest 
endeavor to increase the efficiency and thoroughness 
of our common schools as a token of good ; and 
hence, your presence here to- day is to us, as to all 
friends of education, a source of gratification. When 
1 see men of such character as those before me (most 
of whom I judge to be farmers from the various 
parts of the county,) feelinor so deep an interest in 
the cause of education, we all have reason to rejoice, 
as it is another evidence that Lancaster county is 
justly deserving of the eminence it has gained for 
the eflSciency of its public schools, and is an assu- 
rance that the interests of education in this county 
will not be neglected. It is also an evidence that 
those who devote themselves to the study of their 



profession, will recei^ that distinc tic n to which their 
ability and success as teachers entitle them. Oar 
County Superintendent receives arhigber salary thao 
any other Superintendent in -the State, and still, we 
all feel that he returns to us more than- an equiva- 
lent. Through his indefatigable labors, teachers and 
parents have been more deeply impressed with their 
respective responsible duties, and even the juvenile 
learners have become more active in acquiring know- 
ledge. 

Ihese circumstances augur well for the future 
condition of our schools, and force upon us the 
conviction that the day is not far distant when Lan- 
caster County will be no less celebrated for the su- 
periority of her Common Schools, than for the fer- 
tility of her soil, her well cultivated farms, and her 
extensive farm buildings. You, and other friends of 
education in the county, actuated bv a desire, still 
farther to improve the condition of tne schools, have 
liberally contributed toward the erection of these 
buildings, that you might have in your midst a Nor- 
mal School to provide yon with better qualified 
teachers. The Institution then, which yon are now 
visiting, belongs to the people of the county, and al- 
though it is not by law a part of the common school 
system, yet it is so in reality ; and so long as I am 
connected with it, its object shall be to serve the in- 
terests of the common schools, by using my best en- 
deavors to better qualify ladies and gentlemen for 
taking charge of, and properly conducting them. 

With your indulgence I will make a few remarks re- 
garding our system of instruction. It is supposed 
by many, that in a Normal School, instruction in the 
sciences, is communicated in part, and in the Artof 
Teaching, entirely, by lectures. It is true that in 
some Normal Schools they have attempted to qual- 
ify individuals for the arduous and responsible duties 
of teaching, by courses of lectures on teaching and 
on the sciences, and have invariably failed to pro- 
duce the permanent beneficial results that we have 
a right to demand from such Institutions. Lectures 
are really serviceable to those, only, who already pos- 
sess a tolerably good knowledge of the subject ; and 
the art of teaching as well as other arts is more suc- 
cessfully taught by example than by precept. Lec- 
tures may undoubtedly be made interesting to all ; 
and therefore, they will have a tendency to awaken 
a deeper interest on the part of those who seek for 
knowledge on the subject ; still, the lectures fail to 
accomplish the desired object, unless the students 
have previously passed through a rigid systematic 
course of study of those subjects. Hence, as you 
have observed by the few recitations to which you 
have listened, it is our endeavor to make the art of 
teaching any department of science, a part and par- 
cel of the science itself. In this manner the art of 
teaching is acquired simultaneously with the princi- 
ples of the study. Each pupil in every recitatiou 
becomes a teacher (and his teacher a pupil) when he 
attempts to solve a problem, analyze a sentence, or 
demonstrate a proposition. Every idea regarding 
the subject of a lesson must have a clear and well 
defined existence in the mind, otherwise the pupil 
is not benefitted by his study, nor is he able to ex- 
press clearly and concisely, correct views coocerniDg 
it. 

The correctness then, of a pupiPs knowledge, 
and his ability to communicate that knowledge, are 
measured by the accuracy of hi:( explanations. It is 
a fact, too, that each endeavor of a student to give 
expiession to his opinions, when carefully guarded, 
increases his power of communication ; and hence. 
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improves him in the art of teaching. We do not ' ons and educated woman. Never can we saflBcient- 
deem it important that a stadent should inform ub 'ly admire the lustre imparted to American literature 
of the amount of knowledge he possesSes of this or by some of our illustrious and educated countrywo- 



that science, but prefer to judge of that by the cor- 



rectness of his ideas and the accuracy with which he male production gain popularity and excite the cu 



is able to communicate them to others 

In addition to class recitations, in which every 
stndent explains some point or demonstrates some 
truth, regular lectures are given on Teaching, Physi- 
ology, and will also be given on other subjects, as 
pupils by previous study are prepared to profit by 
them. 

In behalf of the Trustees and the Facility of 
the Institution, I tender to yon our thauks for your 
visit here, and for the patient hearing yon have been 
pleased to give to the regular exercises of the day. 
We are looking forward with much interest to the 
futnre condition of our common schools, and we feel 
confident in the hope that, ere long, our district 
schools will extend to all the youth of this State, ad- 
vantages far superior to those enjoyed by the favor- 
ed few who formerly resorted to Academies to obtain 
their education. — Inland Daily. 



men. With the rapidity almost of magic does a fe- 



OUB COimTBY'S BSMANB FOB KBTTCATBD WOKEir. 
An Extract of an Address delivered by D. S. Bbalr, 
at the semi-annnal exhibition of Central Academy, 
Juniata county, Pa.^ August 15, 1855. 
Female education, whether contemplated as it re- 
lates to the individual or the race, is among the 
most exalted themes that can engage the intellect 
of man. G^lorious in its results and commanding in 
its interests, it constitutes a subject eminently wor- 
thy of profound study, and centres in itself both 
the blessings and the hopes of futurity. A demand 
so urgent in its nature, so plausible in its character, 
so potent in its action and so promising in its con- 
summation, has never before been piesented to the 
American mind. 

That the talented woman of the present day wields 
a sceptre of wider sway than ever glistened in the 
hands of royalty, that education is one of the deepest 
principles of independence and that enlightened 
minds and virtuous manners lead to the gates of 
glory and distinction — need not be portrayed to this 
assembly. 

Educated themselves, women have confided to 
them, by Providence, the high trust of moulding the 
character, ay I even determining the destiny of born 
and unborn millions. Standing as sentinels on Ihe 
la?t mountain-top of freedom, they hail the power- 
stricken children of oppression, and lead them *'out 
of their dark thraldom into the calm sun-light of 
peace and rational liberty." Imbued with the love 
of truth and patriotism, our educated females are not 
only the glory of the age in which they live but the 
security of our future greatness and prosperity. For 
it is mainly in their power to cultivate this garden 
of the Lord, to cause it to bloom with beauty and 
to bear in rich exuberance the fruits of peace. Ac- 
cordingly there is a loud and explicit demand for 
revolution to travel round our country ; extending 
the boundaries of science, adorning the empire of 
arts, and enriching, beautifying and exalting the lit- 
erature of the age, by American female genius. For 
full well wtt know that where female education dwells 

" There freedom dwells, 
« Rules where she rules, expires where she expires." 

Our country demands educated females, as ornaments 
to society and as contributors to our literature. Never 
can wc duly appreciate the merits of a virtuous, pi- 



riosity of mil ions to read. More tender and delicate 
in their feeling than men, their writings generally 
bear a high tone of moraJity, beautified with unequal- 
led flights of imagination that warm and light up 
the souls of the most indifferent. Unsurpassed in 
history, the female mind is equally competent to 
wake up Moenalian strains upon the muse*s lyre, and 
to sway the pen in every other science, as are the 
master minds of the sterner sex. Then, fellow-citi- 
zens, would you flourish, would you be a happy and 
prosperous people, — educate your daughters. Friends 
of learning, patriots and philanthropists, would you 
secure your country's best interests, would you per- 
petuate her free institutions and preserve unblem- 
ished her liberties, — educate your daughters. Ay ! 
Americans, the serenest beam of your country's glo- 
rious hope shines in your promising daughters. 

But again — Our country demands educated females 
to impart wholesome knowledge to the rising generation^ 
and to breathe within their minds partriotic zeal. That 
the child largely receives character from the mother, 
is admitted by all. Hence the urgent necessity of 
well educated, principled, patriotic mothers. Think 
you not that the magnanimous and patriotic spirit 
of a Ca5sar, a Charlemagne, a Cromwell, a Bona- 
parte, and a Washington, was imparted by intelli- 
gent and courageous mothers ? Were not Claren- 
don. Burke. Chatham, Fox, Calhoun, Clay and Web- 
ster exalted through the benign influence of patri- 
otic and educated mothers ? Who has not known 
that the sweetness of disposition, weight of charac- 
ter and the intelligence of the minds of the mothers 
of the •* Reformers," is proverbial ? Now our coun- 
try calls aloud for more such females — more suck 
mothers. 

Yes ! the exigencies of the times demand an un- 
precedented height of female culture, moral, mental 
and intellectual. We live in no ordinary times. — 
Since the orient of time, Education has never been 
so necessary ; morality never so desirable, and the 
Christian Religion never so indispensable to the 
perpetuity of free government. In the Old World 
there are " wars and rumors of wars ; " kingdoms 
and nations are trembling like aspen leaves in the 
gale ; all is horror — all is consternation. Nor is our 
own blood-bought lantt entirely exempt from' moral 
pestilence and fearful forebodings. But knowing, 
as we do, that naught is more efiicient in dispelling 
that pestilence and covering those forebodings than 
general knowledge, again 1 say, let us educate our 
females. 

But last, and greatest, and best, Our country de- 
mands educated females that they maybe more ejficent 
workers in their Creator's vineyard, that they may bet- 
ter promote and extend Christ's Kingdom, and be a great- 
er blessing to mankind. Aided by a liberal education, 
the pious mother can better train the youthful mind 
in the way in which it should go, give counsels 
"like apples of gold in pictures of silver," dev»*lope 
its innate faculties and duly fit it for its destined 
conflicts in life's uncertain battle-field. Ever show- 
ing fresh proofs of the strength and durability of her 
attachments — ever endeavoring to ameliorate human 
suffering and purify alloyed morality, I firmly be- 
lieve that there is more good effected, more erring 
steps restored, through the instrumentality of educa- 
ted, pious mothers than by any other agency, or aH 
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•iher agencies combined. Then hail ! all hail 1 1 the 
glorious time, when thoroagh mental, moral and 
physical education shall be universal, — when our sons 
shall be as pillars, and our daughters, as polished 
stones in the fair temple of knowledge that is now 
rising in such splendid majesty, to illuminate, beau- 
tify and bless our land I 

FIBST STEP TTF THE LADDER. 

Essay by Miss Ella D. Hamilton, of Mercer co. 

The present age is one of improvement. That 
which, half a centary ago, required a great amount 
of time and labor, can now be performed in a very 
short time by the mighty agent, steam. The mag- 
netic telegraph, by which news can be communica- 
ted throughout the country with lightning speed, is 
an invention of the present age ; but it is the im- 
provement in the cause of education of which I de- 
sign speaking at present. 

A bright era is now dawning on this country, in 
respect to the interest taken in our common schools. 
New arrangements have been made throughout the 
State, which will have a tendency to elevate the 
standard of education. County Superintendents 
have been chosen, whose duties are to examine ap- 
plicants, visit the schools in their respective coun- 
ties, and give such instructions as they shall deem 
necessary and beneficial to the Teacher and schol- 
ars. If the office is filled by those who feel a deep 
interest in the cause of education — who are willing 
to devote their time and all their energies to the 
work, certainly great good will result from it. But 
if we would anticipate such happy results as these, 
they roust be paid a salary sufficient to justify them 
in so doing. 

I ami sorry to learn that so many petitions are be 
ing presented to have this excellent law repealed.— 
Is it not strange, that persons who claim to be good 
citizens, should present such petitions, before they 
have sufficiently tested it, to know what good will 
result ? Such persons would, were it in their pow- 
er, abrogate the whole school system. 

Yet this is not the only thing, which will enhance 
interests in schools. To those who wish to have in- 
teresting schools, and the cause of education invig- 
orated, I say it is in your power to accomplish this 
great and important work. You have the power to" 
render your schools a place of pleasant resort to 
which your children, instead of having to be forced 
there, as they often are, will love to repair. You 
can do this, first, by making your school houses com- 
fortable, — ^Instead of building them in some lonely 
place, (as they often are, merely to have them in the 
centre of the district,) or where the scorching rays 
of a summer's sun are beaming down upon them, with- 
out any thing to refract or hinder, — I say, instead 
of this, they should be located in some handsome 
and healthy situation, with yard enclosed, and the 
house surrounded by a grove of shade trees, to shield 
it from the chilling blasts of winter, and the parch- 
. ing heat of a summer's sun ; and to render it a cool 
and pleasant place of amusement a grassy plat or 
playground should be attached, to which the youth- 
ful group may repair, during recess, to refresh their 
minds and bodies, in order that they may return 
fresh and vigorous to their studies. 
. There might also be a groat improvement made 
in the interior of the apartment. The seats, in most 
of our school rooms, are so constructed as to compel 
the pupils to sit in an unhealthy posture, and the 
room, for want of proper means of ventilation, becomes 
filled with heated and impure air, which, being in- 



haled into the lungs, causes disease, and in many 
instances premature death. Thus many who prom- 
ised fair for long and useful lives, are cut down in 
the flower of their days. 

I would say, first make your schoolrooms comfort- 
able, and secondly select good teachers ; — persons 
well qualified for that responsible station, and of 
good moral character, — not given to vicious habits, 
such as chewing, smoking cigars, or given to intem- 
perance, or the use of profane or indecent language. 
Remember that the moral as well the mental train- 
ing of the youthful mind, is, in a great measure, en- 
trusted to the teacher. 

Do not suffer yourselves to be imposed upon ; but 
be snre you select good teachers, and then give 
them a full compensation for their labor. Some will 
ask, when they are in search of teachers, not, wheth- 
er they are well qualified for that station or of good 
moral character, but *'how cheap can we hire themr 
having no higher aim than to save their dimes. — 
Now, can anv who are so narrow-minded have 
the future usefulness of their children at heart ? I 
say thev cannot. 

While on this subject I cannot forbear expressing 
my opinion in regard to the difference that is made 
in the wages of male and female teachers. In read- 
ing the first address of the Superintendent of common 
schools of Venango county, we find that the high- 
est salary given to male teachers, per month, is 
twenty-five dollars, the lowest something over thir- 
teen ; the average amount being sixteen dollars.— 
The average salary of females, seven dollars and 
nineteen cents ; the lowest not given. I presume 
the directors were ashamed to report such an indig- 
nity on the sex. But the fault is, in a great meas- 
ure, with teachers themselves ; and I do hope, my 
friends of this class will wake up on this moment- 
ous subject, that should the Superintendent favor us 
with another address, it will present things bearing 
a different phase. 

I would say to my female friends of this profes- 
sion, let us, first, resolve, that we will qualify onr- 
selves as far as our means will allow, for its duties ; 
that we will use every means in our power to ad- 
vance the cause of education ; that we will endeav- 
or to lead our youthful pupils, step by step, up the 
steep and rugged hill of science, and inspire within 
them a desire for knowledge; second^, that we 
will TMt labor in that irksome and thankless busi- 
ness, as it too often is, for a mere pittance. 

When parents have got a comfortable school-room 
and a good teacher, 1 would say, visit your schools. 
If you respect the teacher and are anxious that 
your children progress in learning, you will do this; 
for, there is no way in which you can increase inte- 
rest in your schools better than by so doing. It 
will inspire the teacher with a desire to use every 
reasonable means to render the school interesting^ 
and entertaining to the employers, and will stimu- 
late the scholar to greater industry in learning.— 
You, by your presence, will encourage both teacher 
and scholars. On the other hand, by your absence 
and apparent indifference, you will discourage both. 
The teacher will feel that he or she is considered by 
you, not worthy of notice, and will think, if yoo 
take no interest in the education of your own child- 
ren, teachers need not harass their minds so much, 
and therefore they will take it easy. Can you blame 
them for it ? 

Some will say " I would not know whether thej 
were learning or not if I should go ; besides, I can 
tell at home whether my children are learning, and 
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ibat is all that concerns me" Now such persons 
woald not entrust their horses to a stranger, and 
tfa^ink DO more about them: no I they would themselves 
see whether they were well cared for : showing by 
their actions that they consider it of more import- 
ance to care for their beasts than the training of 
the immortal minds of their children. If the teach- 
er should appoint a day and send for the parents to 
visit the scnool, one will say " 1 the rest will all 
I be there and I need not go :" and perhaps all will 
have this excuse. The time arrives, not one enters 
the school -room. They have all too much to do at 
home. Anything is of more importance than the 
future usefulness of their children. The teacher, 
wounded by the neglect, wishes to be free from an 
employment, in which those who should take the 
deepest interest, appear to take the least. 

Another way in which schools might be greatly 
benefitted is by forming Teachers' Associations, 
where the teachers meet, and converse togeth- 
er freely on the various methods of teaching; and 
where the younger teachers can gain useful instruc- 
tion from more experienced ones. 

If these and similar things are duly considered 
and put into practice, school teaching will become a 
pleasant and interesting employment, and it can 
then be said in truth : " Delightful task to rear the 
youthful mind." Our common schools will be as so 
many stars which will shine brighter and brighter, 
till they illuminate the whole world. 

Colleges and Seminaries are of vast importance ; 
but it is in our common schools that the Jlrst step is 
taken up the ladder of science : and it is from among 
the youth now. at school, that our future senators and 
statesmen are to be chosen. Considering, that the 
future interests and glory of our country depend up- 
on the youth now at school, I ask how can you, who 
have children, be so indifferent to their education ? 
This is a question of vast importance, and I leave it 
forvou to answer. 

The profession of ^ieaching is a very responsible, 
and it also an honorable one. However much those 
who en^i^age in it may be looked down on by some, 
if they faithfully discharge the duties of their office, 
they will receive a rich reward, if not in this world, 
certainly they will in the world to come. 
March 28, 1855. 



TO IEACHEB8 OH THE AETOF TEACHINO. 
An Address by Prof. William Burgess, of MillvUle, 

Columbia county, delivered be/ore the Lycoming Co, 

Ueachers' Association, at Muncy, October, 1855. 

This is but a single branch of the great subject of 
Education, but one so important to Teachers, and 
frauffht with so much interest to all who are laboring 
for Educational progress, that it should claim our seri- 
ous consideration and receive no small share of our 
time, in order to elevate our profession in the popu- 
lar estimation, and by practical demonstration to 
prove to the satisfaction of all, that it is one of the 
most ennobling arts that can engage the attention 
of Alan. People will judge a tree by its fruit, and 
there Is no better way of fixing the true merits of 
our profession deep in the sympathies of the com- 
munity, than by making its fruits pleasant to behold 
and profitable to partake of. 

Among the various arts in which mankind are en- 
gaged for profit or amusement, there is none more 
truly meritorious or which is more minutely inter- 
woven with the best interests of man than this. It 
contributes to his mental pleasures and his physical 
necessities, and aids greatly to augment the sum to- 



tal of human happiness. How important then, that 
this art should be cultivated — that proficiency or 
the highest degree of excellence in it should be at- 
tained — that everything in our power should be done 
to render it an efficient instrumentality in educating 
the masses, and promoting the best welfare of the 
human family. Our Common Schools are now the 
great media for elementary instruction, and they have 
become an indispensable requisite for popular edu- 
cation. It is highly important, then, that these 
schools should be provided with all the requisite fa- 
cilities for business, that they should be under the 
care of diligent, upright, and competent instructors, 
before they will be found to comprise the executive 
elements of success. 

One great desideratum — probably the greatest in 
the art of teaching — is to make knowledge attractive. 
If this can be accomplished, the relative position of 
teacher and pupil will be more pleasant — the labors 
of the teacher will be more efficient — and the appli- 
cation of the pupil will be better rewarded by new 
acquisitions, and a new stimulus will be given at ev- 
ery step of his mental progress. The illustrations 
used by the teacher should be of a familiar charac- 
ter, adapted to the capacity of his pupils ; for if he 
soar above their comprehension, he will fail to eli- 
cit attention, and his labors will be frustrated. — 
Upon all proper occasions he must show a willing- 
ness to impart information, but in all the exercises 
it should be his aim to induce the pupil to think, to 
study, and to examine for himself; for whatever is 
thus acquired through the agency of self-application, 
will be more highly prized and prove more durable, 
than that which is acquired from others without labor. 
If a teacher can succeed in inspiring the pupils with 
a real and earnest desire to learn, the labors of both 
parties will be less arduous and their pleasure en- 
hanced. 

The perceptive powers' of the child, as well as his 
reasoning faculties, should be brought into exercise, 
so that while he is taught to notice and inspect ev- 
erything that passes before his view, he may also 
think and reflect apon the nature of what he sees, 
and acquire an intuitive desire to know the cause of 
what he does not yet fully understand. A great deal 
depends upon the mode of imparting, or even of con- 
ducting a recitation, in order to make it interesting. 
A teacher is presumed to be familiar with every 
branch he undertakes to teach, and he should impart 
not only freely and cheerfully, but in such a way as 
to induce a spirit of investigation on the part of the 
pupil. He should possess a good fund of general 
information and draw many illustrations from fami- 
liar objects — he should aim to please as well as to 
instruct, that ho may obtain the confidence and es- 
teem of those over whom he has charge. 

Discipline must be maintained in some way; vet it 
is better to rule by lov^ than fear, wiiile all will still 
be conscious that there is a reserved power behind 
the throne — the principle of coercion lying dormant 
till stern necessity requires its exercise. As teach- 
ers, our labors should be practical and self-sacrificing. 
We may read, theorize, and speculate on the great 
results of education a whole lire time, but if we ex- 
pend no energies, make no sacrifices, and devote no 
special time for its diffusion, we can not expect to be 
of much benefit to the community. We may resolve 
that we are respectable and honorable, but as indi- 
viduals we will fail to obtain that respect and honor, 
unless we acquire it by our steady devotion to the 
cause we have espoused. We must demonstrate to 
our pupils by oar daily practice, that Education pos- 
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Besses an inherent beauty, an ennobling nature, and 
a soul inspiring tendency — that without application 
they can expect to win no laurels, and that whatso- 
ever sphere of life they may be called to move in, 
Education, not of the intellect merely, but the prop- 
er culture and efficient exercise of our moral powers, . 
also, will be found to be a faithful friend and a pres- , 
ent helper in every needfuPtime — that it will expand 
the mind and unfold the rich treasures of the uni- 
verse to the understanding, by proper investigation j 
and research. The laws of nature will be made more 1 
familiar, and apparent mysteries of the world will 
be gradually dissipated. The wonderful adaptation I 
of means to ends will be apparent throughout crea- ! 
' tion, and newijwiuties will appear at every advance 
over the diversified field of science. The universe 
with its multitudinous array of worlds and its com- 
plicated systems, will be seen as a perfect, yet aston- 
ishing div.play of order and grandeur and omnipo- 
tence. The vision of the unenlightened mind must 
necessarily be limited in its scope; but he whose 
mind is well informed, and who has attentively ob- 
served the operations of nature, alone, can see the 
wise relationship between cause and effect, the nice 
adaptation of means to ends, and with the telescope 
of enlightened vision, can look through Nature up to 
Nature's God, the source and embodiment of all 
that is truly great and good. 

As teachers, then, we have agreat work to perform. 
Our duties may be arduous and our responsibilities 
onerous, but the welfare of the rising generation is 
in a measure put under our charge. We must not 
consult our own ease or convenience too much, while 
we are responsible for the best interests of the com- 
munity. It is for us to consider individually how 
much we can do — how much we can sacrifice — ^how 
much we can learn. If we have not acquired pro- 
ficiency in our profession, we should be willing to 
become students —to try new experiments, and to 
yield to the modus operandi of superior tact and 
judgment. We must strive to learn one of another 
and organize for mutual' improvement. By frequent 
intercourse and the interchange of our sentiments 
and experi nee. we will be better enabled to see our 
, shortcomings, and to profit by good counsel and for- 
cible example. 

We must strive to obtain the earnest co-opera, 
tion of parents, directors, and others interested in 
the welfare of our schools. It has been well observ- 
ed by Nor then d, that — " Teachers, parents, and pu- 
pils are the joint partners in the work, and while 
something may be done by each party individually, 
nothing short of the harmonious and cheerful co-op- 
eration of all, can secure the richest and fullest bless- 
ings which the object under consideration is calcu- 
lated to impart." 

It is not my purpose to cite any experience, or to 
offer any views at present on the best modes of con- 
ducting a class or of regulating a school ; — that will 
be a legitimate subject of oral instruction before 
the Teachers' Institute; but I would impress upon 
all teachers the great necessity of devising some 
plan of making the school-room always cheerful 
and attractive, for the impression there made in 
early youth will be as durable as the tablets of the 
memory, — the associations there formed will be called 
up in the distant future among the oft-told reminis- 
cences of the school-day sports. But in order to 
be successful in interesting a school we must be fa- 
miliar with the branches we teach, we must possess 
knowledge before we can impart it, or be of mate- 
rial aid to pupils in acquiring it. Our knowledge, 



too, should be varied and extensive. We should 
be able to draw useful lessons from familiar objects 
in all nature around us — the broad earth with its 
checkered scenery and diversified landscapes — the 
structure of the globe and its nice adaptation to 
the wants of man, and the almost countless varie- 
ties of animated creatures that inhabit its surface — 
the vegetable kingdom, also, in its variegated aspects 
to decorate the earth's exterior, and contribute to 
the sustenance and comfort of man — these and many 
other topics should not be passed unheeded and un- 
cared for. The intelligent and skillful teucher, 
even of the common school where the higher oiogies 
are not expected to be taught, may often interest 
his pupils or his classes by the explanation of some 
of the pheoomjna daily transpiring around us, by 
giving the philosophy of common things, and trac- 
ing effects back to their causes. Students of all 
classes will thus learn, by observation, that the ope- 
rations of Nature are on a large scale, and that in all 
and through all, from the smallest pebble or blade 
of grass at our feet to the most distant worlds that 
decorate the firmament above, there is the most per- 
feet order and system in all their movements, and in 
every change that they apparently undergo. 

The teacher, too, should know something of his 
own system, something of his own frame work and 
constitution. The varied positions of the pupil both 
in sitting and standing, the time for study, and the 
time for recreation o*^ exercise, instead of being arbf- 
trary on the part of the teacher, should be regu- 
lated by the laws of physiology and hygiene, to con- 
sult the best interests, both mental and physical, in 
the welfare of the pupil. 

These, and a thousand other things are expected 
of a good teacher; he is placed at the head of a lit- 
tle family as their counsellor, lawgiver and judge; 
for the time being he combines the legislative, the 
executive, and the judicial departments of govern- 
ment in his own person; in his intercourse with bis 
pupils he should pour out his intellectual treasures 
freely, and act as a moving, talking, encyclopedia of 
reference. 

If a teacher be austere in his manners, too imper- 
ative in his tones and gestures, and domineering in 
his intercourse, he will assuredly fail to command 
respect. He may be mild but should be firm and 
unwavering, and the spirit of love should be his 
ruling principle. In the various recitations he 
should work by time and by system, and by taking 
one thing at a time, and doing that well, he will 
assuredly prove successful in his calling ; — he may 
thus become a public benefactor, a credit to hiiD- 
self and an ornament to society. 

These rambling thoughts, my fellow Teachers, 
have been hurriedly condensed and presented for your 
serious consideration. I am willing to take a doe 
share of their application to myself. 

I desire to see the cause of education promoted, 
and I desire to see our profession merit fie credit 
which is due to its exalted character; and if ws 
are willing to do our parts, we may do something to 
dispel the gloom of ignorance and vice which pre- 
vails in the world, and hasten the time when true know- 
ledge shall cover the land from sea to sea, and from 
the river to the ends of the earth. 



THE NECESSITY OF SYSTEK. 
Address delivered by the Rev. 0. A. Pox, before th9 
Teachers and Mends of Public Schools, convened vt 
Blakely, Luzerne Co., Pa., Jan. 20tA, 1856. 
Bkspbcted friends: Allow me, in suggesting a few 
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thoughts on popular education, to call your atten- 
tion to the importance of system, and the means of 
i^i^ccess, in this laudable enterprise. It may not 
be proper for me either to laud or censure, the plan 
of operations which is now in force in this State ; 
but takinf? it for gfranted that this plan is as just 
and effective as wise and good men can make, under 
the circumstances ofthe case, and trusting it will be 
improved as fast as improvements are demanded, we 
wish simply to present a few reasons for adopting 
and prosecuting some system in this important work. 

" Order is Ileaven's first law," and every thing in 
nature is subject to a law by which it is governed. 
The seasons, the planets, the winds, and even the 
wandering comet, hav« a Course marked out for 
them, and go and come at regular intervals, or in 
their appointed season. The Prophet of the Lord 
said : — " Kea, the stork tVi the Heaven knoweth her ap- 
pointed time ; and the turtle and the crane and the swat- 
low observe the time of their coming." Solomon said, 
" 7b everything there is a season atid a time to eve- 
ry purpose under the Heaven." System and order 
are essential in very thing; — the State, the Church, 
and the family, must be governed and regulated by 
some law, or anarchy and confusion will ensue. What 
is the condition of the family, the church, or the 
state, where nothing is in the time, nothing in place ? 
Let the confusion and poverty of disorganized 
households, the imbecility andstuporofsuch a church 
and the fearful wretchedness of a state without a law, 
answer this question. Turn your thoughts to the 
recent movements in Kansas, if you would learn the 
importance of order and system, in the management 
of human affairs. See the encroachment and de- 
predations of rufiBsnism, witness the waste of prop- 
erty, the interruption of business and jeopardizing 
of life, and then say if society can exist and pros- 
per, without order. But, in nothing human is sys- 
tem more desirable, or essential, than in the man- 
agement of our educational interest. Indeed, popu- 
lar education cannot be promoted without .system ; 
a small class among men, might seeur • udvuniaces 
without general and well regulated arrangements, 
but the masses cannot thus be reached. There must 
be boundaries and limits to districts, there inuv^t be 
suitable houses for the specific purpose, and there 
must be en invested with authority, whose busi- 
ness it shall be to superintend and regulate the whole, 
or the interest will not be advanced. All experi- 
ence is evidence on this subject. 

If we look back but a few years, and compare* the 
condition of Public Schools of this, with the State 
of New York, we shall see a striking contrast be- 
tween these two contiguous commonwealths. Then 
there was no definite system in this State, but indi- 
viduals united to employ a Teacher for a few months 
in the year, on such terms as they could meet, — for 
there wa? no public fund, and the few who patron- 
ized the school must foot the bill — must pay the 
whole. M any families could not sustain the expense 
— and of course must keep their children at home. 
Very little regard was paid to the qualifications of 
the Teacher, for there was no Board of Directors, 
or trustees, no Superintendent to test his qualifica- 
tions ; but such as he was, he took charge of the 
school, filled up his time, received his compensa- 
tion and left. Such was the condition of things in 
the Keystone State; while in New Yo- k a rigorous 
system had long been in operation, which created 
an increasing public fund, appointed men to keep the 
plan at work, and to suggest imptovement where 
there were defects ;— the results of which might be 



soen in every part ofthe State. Schools and Teach* 
ers there were, as a whole, far in advance of ours. 

But how will these States compare now ? Is there 
not as much interest and life, and as rapid advance- 
ment in our educational matters as theirs ? We 
may be in some things behind still, but facts would 
probably show, that we are steadily advancing to- 
wards the ascendant in regard to our neighbor. In 
the cause of popular education, an unusual feeling 
is almost every where manifested ; a new and more 
active element is at work in the public mind, which 
must produce the most happy results. The pei)ple 
begin to appreciate the importance of System, and 
to evince a laudable desire to make that system ef- 
ficient. There is an almost spontaneous and simul- 
I taneous effort on the part of the friends of educa- 
tion, to awaken the public mind to the importance 
of the subject, and to a proper sense of its duty, to 
give the Common Schools of Pennsylvania a prom- 
inence which the cause of education demands. 

vVhat,it may be asked, has produced this state of 
things i What has thus awakened the people to 
this important subject? An answer may be found 
in the fact that, a system has been devised, which, 
notwithstanding its brief history, has develooed 
these results. It may be imperfect, for it is of hu- 
man origin ; but it is a system, which, to some ex- 
tent at least, harmonizes in its parts, and thus sets 
the machinery at work; and it will yet do greater 
things than these, and men will wonder, why it was 
deferred so long. 

We already see the importance of a system in re- 
gard to our Public Schools by the imperfect work- 
ings of the system which has but begun to act. The 
indifference and inefficiency which pervaded the 
community when no such system was known, teach- 
es the same lesson ; a time, a place for everything 
pertaining to our schools, is as desirable, and as in- 
dispensable, as in our civil and domestic relations. — 
If our schools are left to casualty, as it respects 
time, place and management, they will be like every 
thing else, which chance controls ; all will be disor- 
der and very little will be accomplished. But hav- 
ing thus briefly spoken of the importance of system 
and order, in regard t<9 the general interests of our 
Public Schools, let us more particularly inquire 
into the best means of rendering such system effec- 
tive. 

And first of all, it is indispensable to sincerely 
adopt and vigorously carry out, the plan which is 
now before us; for nothing can avail which is not 
thus adopted, and even a defective arrangement is 
altogether preferable to confusion. I would not be un- 
derstood as charging defects upon this plan, fur it 
may be as perfect as any plan can be in the prenent 
state of the public mind ; but even though it is not 
what it should be, and what it must be, it is still 
vastly superior and preferable to an entire want of 
all plan ; many may oppose it, but all should remem- 
ber, that it is often much easier to point out defects 
than remove them. We may find fault when we pos- 
sess very little ability to correct these defects. It 
is not certain that a svstem is bad, because it is op- 
posed; for the man who can censure and comlemu 
every thing he looks at, may not be a wise man. — 
Kven an idiot can do as much. Wisdom dictates 
that we make the best of what we have, and if it is 
found wanting, seek to make it better. In many in- 
stances men complain of defects, which they have no 
desire or expectation of removing, but for the sake 
of complaining; and if there were no faults thny would 
complain all the more. The best way to ascertain 
the qualities of any thing is to put it to the test, see 
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if it can do what it proposes to do. The most im- 
portant machinery, the best ox or horse, might to 
the eye of the critic or complainer exhibit imperfec- 
tion; bat finding the defect, will not make it better. 
Pat the thing to work, and that will determine 
whether it can work, and in what respect it needs 
modifying. If we do not avail oarselves of the sys- 
tem we have, the danger is we shall be without sys- 
tem and so withoat success. I repeat, — ^an important 
means of prosperity, in the cause of education, is the 
faithful working of the plans already devised. 

There are many things involved in this system, 
such as comfortable and well located school-houses — 
there must be something attractive and comforta- 
ble in the school^room — if we hope for success. But 
we have not time to dwell upon the importance of 
well ventilated, well warmed, and neatly construct- 
ed edifices for schools ; for however desirable these 
things may be, it is to be hoped that the system un- 
der which we are acting will, in due time, remove the 
sheds and hovels which sprung up without system, 
and replace them with such buildings as the cause 
demands. 

Besides, there are other things equally and perhaps 
more important for the success of our schools. Nei- 
ther a good plan nor a good house, nor these com- 
bined, can make a prosperous school. There must 
be a competent teacher, whose mind is deeply im- 

Sressed with the responsibility of the position which 
e occupies. A teacher, to fill his place efficiently, 
must be thoroughly acquainted with those branches 
he undertakes to teach. Total ignorance, or a par- 
tial knowledge of these is unpardonable, in the man 
who proposes to direct the minds of -children and 
youth. He may be thoroughly versed, in what are 
called higher branches, but these are not sufficient, 
for they are not demanded in his vocation. He must 
be acquainted with the rudiments of science, the 
foundation of all branches, or he cannot succeed ; he 
may be able to solve the most difficult problem in 
trigonometry, but this will not simplify addition to 
the mind of the child. He may tell the names and 
distances of the planets, but this will not determine 
the geographical location of places on the earth. — 
He may be versed in the " drations of Cicero and 
the Iliad of Homer," but this will not instruct the 
child in the complex sounds of his own alphabet. — 
If the teachers of our public schools are not familiar 
with orthography, geography, arithmetic and gram- 
mar, they are not qualified to instruct the youthful 
mind. A defective education in these branches on 
the part of teachers, is probably a principalcause of 
the weakness and wants of many of our Public 
Schools. 

• A false notion of what constitutes an education 
has long existed in the minds of many, and the effect 
of this evil may be seen in those who attempt to 
teach. The child is urged forward to the study of 
algebra and geometry, before he is acquainted with 
common arithmetic. He must have at least a su- 
perficial knowledge of Greek and Latin or of Ger- 
man and French, even though he is ignorant of the 
grammar of his own language. Here is the mistake 
of both parents and teachers, and the consequence 
is, we but half educate our children. They soon 
learn that the merest smattering of the various 
branches they attempt to study, is all that will be 
required. With such a sentiment in the public 
mind, it is not strange that our teachers so often 
evince an almost entire deficiency, in the simple 
things which a large majority of their pupils most 
need, and which should be Well understood before 
they attempt to iostrnct others. 



But however well qualified the teacher may be in 
all the branches which his pupils may need, he may 
still be incompetent for the work before him. He 
must know how to govern, by which I do not mean 
that he must have strength and dexterity in wield- 
ing the whip, nor a state of heart that can look on 
with indifference, or be pleased with the tortures 
which he inflicts. Frequent and severe flagellations 
are rather an evidence of a want of governing pow- 
er than otherwise. There must be control of oar- 
selves, if we would hold others in subjection. The 
teacher must hold his own spirit and passion in 
obedience to law, if he expects his pupils to ob- 
serve the law which he attempts to enforce. A 
good share of common sense is indispensable in the 
government of youth. Men may bluster and make 
a noise about order, while all their pretences are 
out of order. Alas I how many both in families and 
in schools, by parents and teachers, are sadly mis- 
ruled. Every young pupil will very soon learn to 
disrespect the teacher, who is not himself under due 
restraint. The teacher must have a plan, and with 
it a dignity of character to execute ; he must be inde- 
pendent, yet reasonable. He may be tyranical and 
despotic but not a good governor ; for all his require- 
ments must be reasonable, to be enforced upon rea- 
sonable terms. There may be a slavish dread of 
power without a sense of right. 

Those who undertake the training of youth, should 
possess withal a sound moral character. Without 
this no man, whatever other qualities he mav have, 
is qualified to train and lead the children and youth 
of our land. Neither the tippler, the gambler, the 
Sabbath-breaker, nor the profane and vulgar,are qual- 
ified to teach others. Such have failed to learn the 
first important lessons of life, and should not be in- 
trusted with the training of the juvenile mind. Bad 
examples may undo all that precept attempts, and 
thus the effort prove worse tnan a failure. 

But with all the good qualities ofthc teacher, and all 
the attractions of the house, there may still be 
want of efficiency in our schools. Parents and pa- 
trons, may, by an injudicious course, counteract all 
that otherwise might be accomplished. 

Every plan and every effort may be defeated, just 
for want of co-operation on the part of those, who, 
of all others, are most deeply interested. The school 
may be made a secondary consideration, and busi- 
ness or pleasure allowed to occupy the thought and 
time which the^ischool demands. Parents often con- 
sent to rides or parties, if they do not directly pro- 
mote them, and thus nearly all the labor and ex- 
pense of the school are lost. There may be cases of 
delinquency which parents cannot control, and, in 
such cases, the responsibility rests not on them ; bat 
in very many instances they must take the blame. — 
Ordinarily, parents can as easily send their children 
to school in time as out of time, and send them pre- 
pared for all the duties before them, as well as in 
entire unfitness for these duties. It too often bap- 
pens that children are kept at work, or sent on er- 
rands, or suffered to lounge in ;bed, until they must 
necessarily be too late at school. The evils of such 
a coarse may be easily anticipated. Time is thus 
lost and ambition in the mind of the child unavoid- 
ably abated. Children thus treated, can scarcely 
fail to perceive that the parent has but little regard 
to propriety, and that any efforts which thev can 
make will not overcome this defect. How saaly is 
intellect crippled, and laudable ambition depressed 
and crowded until it gives place to almost utter 
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carelessness and neglect. Who has ever known a ' occupied by duties connected with my profession, I 
pupil to excel under such circnmstaflces, or the | did not feei at liberty to decline. Here, thought I, 
world furnished with men for the times, from such i is an assemblage pf men, pursuing one of the most 
disorderly households ? Men and women, such as I honorable, most useful, nnd yet most difficult profes- 
the world demands, must come from other and bet- 1 sions. They have associated together for the pur- 
ler regulated families. Nor is the evil of such a pose of mutual improvement in the duties of their 



coarse confined to these families alone ; the whole 
school is disturbed for the time, if not disarranged 
for the day. 

But there is still another and perhaps greater evil 
than the above named. Parents sometimes inter- 
fere with the interests of the schools in a more di- 
rect way. They sometimes instil into the minds of 
their children, a disregard for the teacher, and little 
jealousies of their schoolmates; and sometimes send 
up to them a counter order of things. If any one 
ciiga^ed in teaching, has not been informed that 
father, or more frequently, mother says, ** I may do 
so or may not do so," " I may have a seat or I may not 
■it with such an one," he is more fortunate than 
most teachers ; for such orders are not at all unfre- 
quent. There may be times, when such interfer- 
ence is not quite so direct, but no less injurious. — 
The teacher is informed that Mr. A , the last 



vocation, to continue with one another and to hear 
the counsel of friends, on the best method of trailing 
the rising generation to become useful and happy 
members of society, as well as faithful and respect- 
able citizens of our favored country. If in this ardu- 
ous work I could contribute any aid, the question of 
duty was decided. I felt the more willing to com- 
ply with yoijr request, as the value of your services 
and the importance of your office, are so often under- 
rated by the public, and even by parents themselves, 
forgetting that you are their roost effective auxilia- 
ries in training their children to become obedient, 
affectionate and happy members of the family, and 
hereafter ornaments to society and blessings to their 
country. Ah ! if parents more frequently reflected 
how much the future prosperity of their children 
depends on proper early training, both in the school 
and at the domestic fireside, they would number the 
schoolmaster amocg their best friends, and strive 



who had the school in charge, managed quite differ- ^ ^ 

ently, and much more to the satisfaction of those | earnestly to co-operate with him in his duties. They 

concerned ; yet Mr. A had often been instruct- i would sustain the just exercise of his authority, and 

•d in the same manner, respecting some one else. I frequently exhort their offspring to industry in study 
Such parents do not consider that they are bring- 1 and to respectful, affectionate acd obedient deport- 
ing their own children into difficulty, and introduc* ment towards their teacher. Yea, they would adopt 



ing disorder and confusion into the school, where or- 
der and harmony should ever aboand. If the teach- 
er is what he should be, he must repel such interfe- 
rence, as an insult, and thus perhaps incur the 



the estimate of the great Reformer of the sixteenth 
century, expressed in his own vigorous style : ** In 
short, (says he) I affirm, that an industrious, pious 
schoolmaster or teacher, who trains and instructs 



displeasure of some of his patrons ; or, if he is so boys with faithfulness, can never be sufficiently re- 
weak and wanton as to conform to the rule thus in- 1 warded, or paid with any money, as even the heath 
troduced, he will meet the frown of all who are led I en Aristotle has confessed." 
bj better judgment. Parents should understand 



hat order in school is of the utmost importance ; 
and that each teacher, if at all adapted to his posi- 
tion^ must have a plan of his own. If it is right for 
parents to seat and regulate their own children in 



It has pleased the great Architect of the universe, 
to send us into this world as little children, and to 
leave us for years dependent on the kind offices of 
parents and friends, requiring a long course of in- 



'school, they shoulj take upon them the management | stnjction and training for the proper development 
of all that pertains to it; for no teacher can manage I ^^ ««^ physical and intejlectual powers. 1 his is the 



a part and leave others to themselves ; or 
mother says. 

Would we see our schools efficient and prosper- 
ous, we must have harmony of views and concert of 
action, between parents and teachers. There must 
be good and well qualified teachers; and parents 
must co-operate with such teachers, and enter hearti- 
ly into all that pertains to the common public inte- 
rest ; utterly discarding all those little partialities, 
which grow out ofthe selfishness of the human heart. 
Our action must correspond with our better judg- 
ment, and our children must be early and habitually 
impressed, with the importance of their advance- 
ment in all that pertains to a good education. Fa- 
rents do much to encourage both teachers and pu- 
pils by visiting the school, and by evincing such an 
interest as the cause demands. With such teachers 
and such parents, — with such system and order, our 
public schools will soon take hold of the best feel-^ 
ings of the communitv, and our children and our 
youth will be prepared to fill the places which their 
parents must soon vacate, both with honor to them- 
selves and benefit to the world. 



To the Teachers* Convention of Adams county^ 

by 8. S. ScHMUCKJUi, D. D. 
QEMTLnrBN : — ^When invited by your Committee 
to appear before you on this oecasion^althongh much 



to dlTw^t'""^^^'^^^^^^^ ^^^ of our being. Mankind in all 
ages have acknowledged it, and endeavored to ac- 
complish the work of education by different methods, 
and with various degrees of success, as they them- 
selves have occupied a higher or lower grade in the 
scale of civilization and of intellectual and moral 
culture. The most ancient schools on record are 
those of the Egyptians and Persians, and subse- 
quently, about a thousand years before Christ, the 
schools of the prophets among the Hebrews. The 
latter were purely religious institutions, not for boys 
but for young men ; but after the Babylonish Captiv- 
ity, schools for minors were also established, which 
were sometimes conducted in the Synagogues. None 
of these institutions however reached the masses of 
the community. They were most frequently the boon 
of the privileged classes. Xenophofiy in his Cyrope- 
dia, presents an interesting, but probably more ideal 
than historical account of education among the Per- 
sians. — Like the Spartans they regarded children ra- 
ther as the property ofthe State than of the parents. 
Their educational efforts also contemplated the im- 
provement of the body more than of the mind. 
They consisted mainly of gymnastic exercises, and 
such other discipline, as tended to the utmost pos- 
sible development of the physical man. Lycurgus, 
Socrates^ Solon and Plato all considered the training 
of the rising generation as ^worthy of the most re- 
spectful attention of the civil government. Lucian 
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informs u*- that the educational code of Stdon aimed 
at the improvement of the entire man, in order " that 
citizens might become virtaoas in mind and vigorous 
in body." 

But neither our time nor present design will al- 
low any further notice of the diflferent systems, an- 
cient or modern. Not to the most perfect school 
system in existence, that of Prussia and other king- 
doms of Germany, or to the schools of the Puritan 
fathers of New England and their descendants, can 
any time be devoted. — Our object is practical. We 
aim to benefit th<» members of this Association and 
through them their pupils. We would contribute 
to the usefulness and popularity of the main pillars 
of our republican institutions, and a far better safe- 
guard of our liberties than standing armies and na- 
vies. 

Allow me then, gentlemen, to propose and answer 
several vital questions involving your dutie< as Teach- 
ers of the rising generation. — And should I seem to 
any of you to exercise too great freedom in inculca- 
ting your obligations, let an experience of five and 
thirty years in the business of teaching plead my 
apology. 

And first : What motives should actuate the teacher t 

This is a momentous question to you all, the ad- 
justment of which will render your wjrk more pleas- 
ant, will sustain you amid its unavoidable diflicul- 
ties. Doubtless a teacher should cherish the abid- 
ing recollection, that a trust of vast importance is 
confided to his hands. His influence in shaping the 
character and destiny of his pupils in after lifi^ can- 
not fail to be great ; and for the proper exercise of 
this plastic power he is responsible to God. A de- 
sire so to discharge his duty, that he may render 
his account with joy at the great day, should be a 
moving spring to his actions in the school-room, as 
well as elsewhere. As a man he is to exercise be- 
nevolent affections towards his fellows ; as a teach- 
er he should cherish an especial affection for the 
tender, confiding, buoyant young immortals com- 
mitted to his training. Your pupils, gentlemen, will 
meet you again, ages hence in some other portion of 
the Almighty's dominions, and there either bless yon 
as the benefactors who laid the foundation of their 
character and happiness, or curse you for having 
blasted their prospects, by neglecting to cultivate the 
nobler feelings of their nature, and by exciting those 
selfish, malevolent and deceitful dispositions, which 
dL'stroyed their principles, and drove them into the 
paths of ruin. Moreover, the teacher shotld be ac- 
tuated by an honorable desire to discharge with fi- 
de! ty the duties of his profession, in order to estab- 
lish his own claim to public confidence and respect. 

Our second inquiry is : What are the effects which 
the teacher should aim to produce in the pupil f What 
are the grand designs 0/ education t 

These designs we suppose to be three, to devclope 
faculty, to form correct habits^ and to communicate 
knoicledge. It is a mistaken judgment, which would 
make the acquisition of knowledge the first and 
niosi important object of educatioi. The great de- 
sign of our schools should be to teach men how to 
thiiik, rather than what: to think f(ir ourselves and 
elabuiate our own opinions from the given data, 
rather than to learn and adopt the^ opinions of 
otiiers, and thus accumulate a Htock of other men's 
thoughts. Development of fuculiy and formation 
of correct habits are both of git-aier importance in 
early life, than the amount of Knowledge then ac- 
quired. Suppose a youth of well developed f.icul- 
taes and correct habits, and another of liadly devel- 



oped mind and irregular habits. If the former were 
divested of %ll the knowledge acquired in school, 
and both started together in life, the man with well 
developed powers and correct habits would, in a few 
years, far outstrip the other even in knowledge ,and 
through life possess the advantage over him. This 
development of facaltiea is accomplished by duty 
and well directed practice. Let the teacher there- 
fore expect reasonable effort of every pupil in the 
preparation of each exercise or recitation. Let him 
endeavor to develope all the prominent powers of 
the mind called into action by the different studies ; 
for though it may, in a limited sense, be true, that 
some scholars have less talent for one department 
of the sciences than another, practice and attention 
will enable them greatly to improve in all. 

Again, the teacher should aim at the formation 
of correct and profitable habits. Habits being the re- 
sult of oft repeated voluntary actions of the same 
kind, their formation is very much under our con- 
trol. As the teacher directs the voluntary efforts or 
studies of his pupils, he should be careful to culti- 
vate such habits as favor their intellectual devel- 
opment and moral growth. Let him study to form 
in them habits of rigid adherence to the prescribed 
studies of the hour, to the exclusion of others more 
light and perhaps more pleasing or entertaining; 
habits of close and exclusive attention to the exer- 
cise in progress, habits of promptness in reply and 
of industry in duty ; habits of personal cleanliness 
and neatnsss, to the exclusion of all use of that im- 
pure and pernicious weed, tobacco ; habits of truth- 
fulness and honor, of kindness to their fellow sta- 
dents. of politeness to all others, of respect, affection 
and obedience to God. Happy, thrice happy, the 
teacher, who is the honored instrument in impres- 
sing these noble and blessed lineaments, on the 
character of the great mass of his pupils ! 

But the third object of the teacher must be to 
communicate to his pupils the largest practicable 
amount knowledge, well understood and well digest- 
ed in their own minds. Whilst this is confessedly 
not the principal, it is undonbtedly a highly impor- 
tant, object of education. This knowledge will form 
materials with which the scholar's faculties are to 
operate, and his habits be employed. As the field 
of knowledge is boundless, the teacher should en- 
deavor to conduct his pupils through its most im- 
portant and useful walks and thoroughfares, so that 
the knowledge they acquire may be that best suited 
for the purposes of afterlife, to facilitate the perform- 
ance of their duties and the attainment of the 
highest degree of usefulness, respectability and hap- 
piness. In this work the teacher will find an im- 
portant auxiliary ift the several excellent series of 
school books, prepared by enlightened, patriotic 
and christian men, within the last two decennia. 
These books embody the most important facts and 
principles in science, bearing on the great duties 
and business of life ; and the aim of the teacher should 
be, to trace on the minds of his pupils, in distinct 
and enduring lineaments, as large an amount as pos- 
sible of this interesting, instructive and useful know- 
ledge. This is especially important in the case of 
the greater part of the pupils, whose scholastic ed- 
ucat on will close with the free schools, and whose 
attention will then be engrossed by the practical 
business of life. — Such are the various important 
and difficult objects at which the teacher should aim ; 
and as the success of different instructors is so very 
different, it becomes an important inquiry, — 

By what WMons can the teacher most certainly 
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^J^ect these objects t The general rule doubtless is, ' facilitating study. This method has long since been 
seek to f?aia the affection, confidence and respect of employed in the institutions of Germany, and we re- 
yonr pupils, and strive to^govern them by these and ! gard its systematic introduction into the schools of 
"" "^ ' ' ^ our land, as evidence of the willingness of our coun- 

trymen to profit by the experience of others. 

With this same view, children ought not to be ad- 
vanced beyond their ages, nor sent to school too 
young. The distinguished German physician Hu/e- 



other moral motives. To be more particular, I 
would say : 

1. Cultivate a cheer/tdi affectionate and dignified 
wnanner io your intercourse with your pupils. Man, 
said Aristotle, is an imitative animal, and the teach 



«r who cultivates a cheerfulness of disposition him- ^and, one of the very first medical authorities of fiu- 
self and speaks kindly to his pupils, will by bis ex- j rope, maintains that nothing is gained intellectually, 
ample diffuse the same spirit among them, and make i and much lost both physically and mtellectuaJIy, by 
both himself and them happy. The feelings of hu-, sending children to school, before they are seven 
man hearts in general and of all the little hearts j years old. Children subject to the confinement and 
within the walw of your school house, are linked | labor of a school at an early age, are like hot-house 
together by strong and unmistakeable bonds of sym- ; plants, which though ripened earlier than others, are 
pathy ; and cheerfulness in the teacher will spread less vigorous and enduring than those of natural 
like an electric current over his whole school, and be I growth. Their health is often undermined, and their 
felt by every heart within his little kingdom. The \ intellectual powers tend to premature decay. The 
teacher who treats his pupils with kindness and af- ; proverb which is usually cited as a specimen of de- 
fection, will receive far more love and obedience . ting simplicity, is not altogether without some phi- 



from them, than he who is characterized by a mo 
rose disposition, who never greets his scholars with 
a smile, and sometimes unnecessarily wounds their 
feelings. A cheerful, kind hearted teacher will al- 
ways be welcome to his pupils. They will rejoice 
to see him approach the school house, even if the 
hour for study has not yet arrived ; because they 
know he rejoices in seeing them happy, and will not 
interrupt their amusements before the regular time. 
But the morose and ill-natured teacher is ever un- 
welcome, and hated by his scholars. He is regard- 
ed as the enemy of their happiness, and rarely en- 
loys the confidence of his school. On the other 
hand, the teacher, especially of larger boys, should 
not forget the dignity of his pro fession^ nor place him- 
self entirely on a level with his pupils. They should 
be taught to respect, as well as love and confide in 
him. Whilst it is proper, that he should witness, 
approve and control their recreations, we think it in 
general anadvisable for him to participate in them. 

2. Teachers should seek to mai:^ the studies of the 
school easy and pleasant^ so that the scholars may 
delight io them. It is a suggestive fact and not 
without some philosophic ground, that the ancient 
Romans termed their elementary schools places of 
play and of sport, (Indus) — ^and the teacher was 
termed ludi magister or master of the play. It is 
indeed neither dfesirable nor possible for the teacher 
to remove every obstacle, and relieve the pupils 
from the neceasity of study, or to convert his school 
literally into a house of sport or amusement. This 
would be to encourage idleness and mental dissipa- 
tion, and prevent that intellectual effort which is es- 
sential to development of the mind. His great and 
constant aim should be to explain every subject so 
far as to bring it within the reach of the ability of 
his scholars, and teach them how to help themselves, 
so that by proper effort thev may be able to master 
the task assigned. The teacher that ordinarily turns 
away the scholar, who failed to accomplish a task 
after honest effort to perform it, and gives him not 
even a general intimation as to the cause of his fail- 
ure, ana the method of overcoming it, can hardly be 
supposed to have discharged his duty. With a view 
to simplifying the studies, the method of a short, 
generjil and easy course or outline for beginners, 
and, at a later stage of mental development, a larger 
and more minute one, is excellent in most sciences, 
Mich as geography, history, grammar, arithmetic, 
Ac. The use of tabular views or charts, where the 
nature of the subject admits of them, and the sing- 
ing of outline maps, &c., are also judicious means of 



losophical foundation, — the *^ child is too smart to live 
long." It is historically and physiologically true, 
that the precocious development seen in some chil- 
dren, results from an abnormal state of their physi- 
cal constitution, and is ordinarily succeeded by pre- 
mature decay. 

Nor ought too many recitations be assigned for 
preparation at home, if the usual hours of the day 
are spent in confinement and study. One or two 
recitations at night are sufficient for the younger 
classes. A difierent course makes study irksome to 
children, destroys the pleasure of school hours, and 
prevents them from acquiring a fondness for their 
books. In more ad^^nced clas-^^es, the business of 
private study may properly be carried to greater ex- 
tent, as it reauires personal effort and teaches the 
student to help himself. 

3. You should aim at thorough instruction. For 
this purpose labor to make your pupils understand 
each lesson before vou assign a new one. Of course 
you will occasionally find a scholar, whose feeble in- 
tellect, under the best tuition, will fail to compass 
the portion assigned. Here the average capacity 
and progress of the class must be your guide. Make 
all needed explanations and illustrations, and aid 
particularly those pupils whose intellectual necessi- 
ties require it. Strive, by thorough drilling, repe- 
tition, and the Socratic method of questioning, to 
impress on the pupils' minds clear and distinct im- 
pressions of the subject under consideration. If yon 
fail in this, and their views remain obscure and con- 
fused, they will soon be forgotten ; as they are nei- 
ther deeply impressed on the mind, nor strongly 
linked by association to the previous stock of know- 
ledge. The less scholars learn for the sake of for- 
getting it, the better. Festina lente, (make haste 
slowly,) is a useful pedagogic maxim ; because, too 
hasty progress never fails to cause subsequent diffi- 
culty and delay. 

Another important means of thorough instruc- 
tion, is found in frequent and stat«d repetitions and 
examinations. In addition to the closing public ex- 
aminations of each session, there ought to be pri- 
vate reviews and examinations, at the end of every 
month and every week. These reviews and ex iiii- 
natioos afford additional impetus to study. The j)re- 
sence of parents and friends at public exam insil ions, 
also appeals to the better feelings of the hoart, a 
desire to excel, and to gratify those who feel inter- 
ested in us, by the proof of our success. Jn (jer- 
many it has been remarked, that those schools turn 
out the best and most thorough scholars, in whose 
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settled plan of instruction, reviews and examinations 
have an important and fixed part assigned them. 
Nor should a few chapters or pages be selected for ex- 
amination and review, with previous notice to the 
scholars ; but the whole field of knowledge, passed 
over during the session or term, should be equally 
prepared. 

4. Finally, 
means. 

The dignity of the oflSce you sustain, gentlemen, 
dictates the use of means adapted to it. You are 
not engaged in training irrational animals, but have 
young immortals committed to your care, whom 
God created in his own image. Now, if experience 
teaches that, even with the brute creation, kindness 
is generally far more efficient than unfeeling sevcri 
ty; how much more should the law of Christian be- 
nevolence and affection prevail in the management 
of children and youth I We would not affirm that 
physical correction and coercion should never be 
resorted to, in the case of obstinate transgressors ; 
but even there it ought to be the last resort, after 
appeals to the nobler susceptibilities of the pupil 
have proved fruitless, and all other modes of 
punishment have been tried in vain. They should 
form the exception, and not the ordinary rule. 

Therefore, ao not indulge in habitual scolding, 
abuse or ridicule of your pupils, not even of the dis- 
obedient. '* FatherSf provoke not your children to an- 
ffer, lest they be discouraged " is the injunction of rev- 
elation to parents, and is no less applicable to teach- 
ers. As in the family, so in the school, parents who 
govern their children by terror, will always have a 
cheerless fireside, void of all ^he endearments of af- 
fection ; and teachers who control their school main- 
ly by the rod, and keep their little children in con- 
stant terror, are inhuman tyrants, who embitter 
those years which the Creator designed for innocent, 
cheerful enjoyment, and are unfit to train the tender 
and susceptible mind. They make themselves and 



rectors of schools. Assuredly, the Christians of all 
denominations, should be willing to let their children 
hear what God teaches and requires. Let this ex- 
ercise be performed with solemnity, when conducted 
by the teacher. But sometimes it may be belter 
that the scholars should read the portion, taking- 
each a verse, without taking its number, so that a^l 
Study to control your pupils by moral] must constantly attend, in order to perform their 

part. No arithmetic can calculate the moral infla- 
ence thus exerted on the future destiny of the schol- 
ars, or determine how many may, in after life, be 
saved in temptation and rescued from rain. 

Again : Great influence may be exerted on the 
youthful mind, by exhibiting the advantages of the 
different studies for the purposes of after life, for the 
attainment and practice of certain professions, for 
the acquisition of wealth, of respectability, of use- 
fulness. Even the youngest pupils will often become 
interested in these explanations; and as they are ap- 
peals to them as rational beings, thev are. always 
pleasing, and promote just views of their personal 
responsbil ity. 

3. Be always more ready to praise what is good^ 
than to censure what is wrong, in your school at large, 
as well as in individual pupils. Remember, the love 
of praise is a far more noble and more potential priiv- 
ciple in the human heart, than the fear of punish- 
ment or censure. That teacher who is erer finding 
fault with his scholars, and taking occasion from eve- 
ry act of disobedience or idleness, to indulge iu lamen- 
tations and censures often of the whole school in- 
discriminately, will soon discourage his pupils, and 
find them insensible to his complaints. But if the 
teacher expresses his gratification at acts of obedi- 
ence, praises those that do well, and whenever truth 
will admit, also bestows commendation on the school 
in general, his pupils will be gratified, they will ac- 
quire an aitachment to their teacher, even the for- 
merly disobedient will seek to merit his approbation; 



all around them unhappy, and utterly fail to develope V"^ "^""'f ^^*! ^"^ * "^^^'l^^ improvement in the or- 
the nobler principles of their pupils; ^ 1 ^^^' 5*^*^ happiness, and the moral principles of the 

Again : Let teachers carefully guard against in- 
dulging in partiality in tHeir decisions, or in the dis- 



tribution of favors. Let them show no preference 
in school, except as the reward of superior merit, 
and at the time such reward is adjudged; even the 
pupil that has been justly punished, should be kind 
ly treated afterwards, in expectation of his reforma- 
tion. If he feels himself cast off by the teacher, he 
will be discouraged and become reckless. 

Having thus taken the liberty to specify some of 
the errors which should be avoided, allow me, in 
conclusion, briefiy to indicate those nobler, more 
amiable, and more efficient principles, by which, in 
my judgment, schools should mainly be controlled. 

1. Often appeal to the conscience of your pupils. 
This inward monitor, implanted in every heart by 
the hand Divine that made us, naturally demands 
acquiescence in its dictates. Its imperative injunc- 
tions are felt by all ; and, though they mav be drown- 
ed for a season, amid the turmoil of connicting pas- 



pupils. 

This, gentlemen, is a sketch of that "ideal" at 
which I think all, who are entrusted with the edu- 
cation of youth, should aim. It is evident, that a 
profession invoWing so many important prieciples,. 
must be studied, if its incumbents would secure suc- 
cess. The teacher should familiarize himself with 
these principles, and with the rules flowing from them 
and requisite fortheir application. He should make 
an intelligent, deliberate and persevering effort to 
carry them out in practice. If your first attempts 
are but partially successful, return daily to the re- 
newed effort ; and success will eventually crown your 
labor. Some of you can doubtless say, the plan I 
have endeavored to sketch, is the exact theory of 
what you have been practising r and I doubt not 
all who pursue it, find themselves richly rewarded 
by the increased pleasantness of the employment,, 
and the visible improvement of their schools. Car- 
rying out this system, you will have the pleasing 
consciousness, that you are not laboring in vain. — 



sions, in calmer moments they re-assert their claim,! You will see your pupils growing up honorable, 
and often lead to reformation. Hence, although ap-| moral, respectable and industrious men, — successfol 
peals to the moral sense sometimes appear fruitless,! in the different walks of life, and faithfnl in the ser- 



let not the faithful teacher be discouraged, but again 
address himself to the same motive, and sooner or 
later its influence will be felt. The dominion of this 
noble element of our nature, is greatly confirmed by 
the reading of a'chapter from the New Testament 
without note or comment ; — a practice which we 
would cordially recommend to all teachers and di- 1 



eral relations and offices they may sustain. The 
community also will soon learn to estimate more 
justly the value of your services, and regard you aa 
benefactors of your race ; whilst yon will secure the 
approbation of that omnisicient, all gracious Being, 
before whom we must ail ere long appear, to render 
an account of cor stewardship on earth. 
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MoNTHLT SuKMART : This rocord is continaed, and 
will be ; bat we feel it impoBsible, either to make it 
fall, for want of an ezchaDge in every county, or to 
confine it to the operations of the preceding month, 
owing to tardiness in the local publication of school 
events. Friends in the coanties will oblige as and 
aid themselves, if they send on, at once, brief ab« 
streets of sach educational events as they desire to 
be inserted. 



No. 1, Vol. I. Some time ago a request was made 
to the readers of the Joarnal to send us any spare 
copies on hand of No. 1 of the first volume. Very 
few having been forwarded, we were compelled to 
reprint that No. and are now prepared to supply full 
sets of the work from the beginning, without tron- 
bliDg our friends. 

Cost op Tbachiko pbk month : In our remarks 
last month on the Annual Report of the 8tate Su- 
perintendent, the average cost of teaching each pu- 
pil in the common schools of the State, is stated to 
be $1.58^ per month. It should be 58^ cents per 
month, against 43 cents in 1853. 

CoNGREOATiONAL ScHOOLs : The Allcntowu (Pa.) 
"Youth's Friend," of April 26, contains five columns 
of remarks, in German, by Dr. Kessler, on our arti- 
cle in the April No. on congregational schools. We 
regret that our knowledge of the language in which 
it is written does not enable us to pass upon it in 
time for a reply in this number. If it requires one, 
it shall have it next month. 



PuBLiOATioy OF Eduoatiokal Proobsdifgs : The 
next number will be the last of Vol. lY, and we 
now give plain and timely notice that no full jour- 
nalised proceedings of any educational meetings In 
the State, except those of State assemblages, can 
appear in this Journal after the close of the present 
volume. Interesting and instructive abstracts of 
good things said and done at meetings will at all 
times be welcome, and are earnestly solicited ; but 
the time has passed for recording motions to ad* 
joum, the appointment of committees, or even co- 
pies of constitutions. 



Go. SupT. Pradt : The able circular of this officer 
to the Directors and Teachers of Potter, is of gen- 
eral interest, and as such has been inserted. In the 
proposed plan for one general Examination of the 
Teachers of the county, care should be taken, how- 
ever, not to dispense with or disregard that wise and 
most expedient provision of the school law, which 
prescribes an examination of the teacher in the pre- 
sence of the Board of Directors to which he is an 
applicant for employment. This is not Mr. Pradt'» 
wish or design ; still caution is necessary. 



Mr. Darrow's Addrbss : This creditable produc- 
tion is offered to the readers of the Journal with 
considerable pride. It seems only yesterday — as it 
were — ^that the author was one of the hundred of 
inexperienced lads whom the common school move* 
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meot, now in such beneficent action, called into the 
ranks of teachers : — ^y'oang men filled with the de- 
termination to devote their lives to the profession, 
and to spare no effort to qualify themselves for its 
momentous daties. Some have fainted by the way ; 
— some foand that the tme elements of the teacher 
were not in them ; but the majority, like the author 
of this address, have nobly succeeded, and now form 
a band of men of whom even Lancaster county ms^ 
be justly prond. The Earl Lyceum has been a most 
useful and efficient agent in this great work. 



BlSFFBNBACH ON TRB OOUKTT SUPERINTBNDEVCT : 

The able, spirited and characteristic article on the 
County Superintendency, in another part of this No. 
would tell its author, even without the initials, "H. 
L. D." The voice which so often cheered the friends 
of the schools in past days, will be again heard with 
pleasure and profit by all. — While writing these lines 
a letter from Albany informs us that ''the bill for 
Assembly District Commissioners is a law.'* This, 
we take it, means the restoration of that Superin- 
tendency in New York, to abolish which some Penn- 
sylvania Solons were last winter so active^ 

Bucks County : Such a plain statement of the re- 
-sult of official visitation, as that under the bead of 
** Bucks Co. Common Schools,*' in another part of 
this No., must do good. « 



IHDEPElfDEHT DISTJUVTB. 

Previous to the passage of the school supplement 
of May 8, 1655, the Courts had no power to estab- 
lish new School Districts, except incidentally in the 
formation of new Townships. This caused the ne- 
cessity of numerous applications to the Legislature 
for special legislation, in cases really requiring and 
justifying the creation of new and Independent Dis- 
tricts. But, unfortunately, undue advantage was 
taken of the facility with which legislative action on 
this subject was obtained ; and very many Indepen- 
dent Districts were formed that should not have 
been formed. To correct this evil, the 52d section 
of the act of 1854 repealed all laws creating " Inde- 
pendent Districts," (meaning thereby, all Districts 
created by special legislation and not composed of 
a •* township, borough or city") ; but to prevent in- 
convenience from the sudden effects of the repeal, 
at the same session (1854) a supplement was passed, 
declaring that it should not take effect ** till the first 
4ayof June, 1855." 

This last supplement, however, did not meet all 
the difficulties of the case. There were not only 
some Independent Districts actually in existence, 
whose permanent continuance was proper and ne- 
cessary, but it was foreseen that cases of similar ne- 
cessity would hereafter arise for the formation of 
•them, to accommodate the growing and changing 



wants of the people. To meet the first class of these 
cases, the school supplement of 8 May, 1855, (sec- 
tions 1, 2, 3 & 4,) authorises the continuance of ex* 
isting Independent Districts, when deemed necessaiy 
by the Court of Common Pleas of the proper coun- 
ty; and sections 5, 6 and 7 of the same act, provide 
for the second class, by authorizing the proper Co«rt 
of Quarter Sessions to create new Independent Dis- 
tricts, in the same manner in which new townships 
are created. The reason for dividing the duties be- 
tween the two Courts is not very plain ; but, as the 
same Judges hold both, it produces no real difficul- 
ty. The main object has, however, been completely 
effected : that of withdrawing the whole subject from 
the ez parte, one sided action of the Legislature, and 
of bringing it within the jurisdiction of the local 
Courts, with power to cause a full investigation of the 
merits of each case. It is now to be hoped that 
these tribunals will act cautiously in the premises,-— 
constantly bearing in mind the true nature and ob- 
ject of our common school district system, as well 
as the local objects of each case of application. 

One of the chief defects in the territorial organi- 
zation of the Districts in the old common school 
States, consists in the fact that BYerj separate school 
with its proper bounds or " vicinage," forms a Dis- 
trict, as it is called, with its independent organizer 
Uon and officers. This is injurious and embarrassing 
in almost every respect. It complicates machinery 
and increases the expenditure of time and money in 
the administration. It prevents wholesome emular 
tion amongst the several schools of one large Dis- 
trict. It mars the general system of township, bo- 
rough and city operations, which prevails in all the 
other public affairs ; and, chiefly and most injurious- 
ly, it stands in the way of the gradation of the schools 
— that next indispensable step in their improve- 
ment. Precisely for these reasons, the other old 
common school States are now seeking to abolish 
the small district system, and to come up to our ar- 
rangement of large districts ; this being one of the 
numerous points in which the frame work of the 
Pennsylvania common school system is admitted to 
be a model. Under these circumstances it does 
seem as if the most extreme caution ought to be ex- 
ercised in this matter. 

There are two classes of cases, and probably only 
two, admitting or requiring the continuance or cre- 
ation of Independent Districts, without injury to the 
system. 1. Outlying portions of a township, or of 
two or more townships, cut off by natural barriers 
from their proper township or townships. 2. Towns 
and villages, now connected with townships as dis- 
tricts, but having a sufficient number of pupils to fill 
a series of schools of their own. 

1. However beautiful our school system may be 
in theory, it mast be borne in mind that it is for the 
common good ; and that when any of its provisions 
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fails to promote that end, it shoald be adapted to 
its true purpose. Hence if the township line of a dis- 
trict inclades population which cannot be reasona- 
bly accommodated in the schools of the proper town- 
ship district, and can be accommodated by being se- 
parated or by being joined to another township or 
part of a township, the change shoald be made as 
soon as the necessity is made fully to appear. 

2. Id all instances of towns or villages with pnpils 
enough for two primary schools and one secondary, 
(say one hundred and fifty or more) included in a 
township district, or even in the similar case of a grow- 
ing village with 100 pupils, there exists — so to speak 
-^a prima facie case for the separation. In the ma- 
jority of such districts there is an incompatibility 
which will sooner or later dissolve the union ; and if 
so, the earlier it is effected the better for all par- 
ties, and the sooner will the permanent and best ar- 
rangement of the schools of each be efifected. As 
a general rule, the children of a town go to school 
earlier and the iQfm of teaching is longer in the 
year, than in the rural districts ; while in the latter, 
the commencement and termination of the term are 
different from those in the former, and are regulated 
by the industrial pursuits of the parents. The good 
of neither therefore can be promoted, while injury 
to both may be inflicted, by the connection. 

There is a third class of Independent Districts, 
heretofore too frequent, viz : single school districts, 
carved out of the interior of their proper township. 
These shoald receive no favor. Only two real mo- 
tives exist for their formation, though one of them 
is not always avowed. That one is, that by the car- 
ving out of a snug little district of rich land and 
dense population, the tax of the residents may be 
lessened and their term of teaching increased. This 
approximation towards a dissolution of society into 
its original elements, and the leaving of each to bear 
just 80 much of its burthens as seems good in his 
own eyes, might, for a while, be very pleasant to the 
few and very burthensome to the many ; but proba- 
bly, if made general, would be found to bear bitter 
fruit ultimately. The other reason and one appli- 
cable to a very different state of things, is at least 
clear of selfishness. It applies to portions of town- 
ship districts anxious to improve their school and 
extend the term of teaching, but held back in their 
efforts, by the unwillingness of the other parts. For 
this apparently praiseworthy purpose, a separation 
is often demanded. But in such cases it ought never 
to be forgotten that though a small present good 
may be effected by conceding to this demand, a per- 
manent injury is done to the plan and working of the 
system; and that a few years patience and some 
pains taken with the slower portions of the district, 
will assuredly bring all up to the proper standard, 
and at the same time preserve the symmetry and the 
efficient administration of the syitem. 



A fourth class of cases once existed in most parts 
of our State, but are now happily annihilated by 
one of the provisions of the act of 1854 : — those 
of Sub-districts. It should never be overlook- 
ed that they were merely a temporary expedient, 
adopted, in the early days of the school law, to sup- 
ply, to a certain extent, the deficiencies in our local 
supervision ; and that, with the establishment of the 
county superintendency and the greater efficiency 
of directorial supervision, their temporary necessity 
has nearly departed, and will soon wholly cease. — 
It is very true that some more efficient local super- 
vision and superintendence than has yet been in ope- 
ration, is still requisite ; bat the object will not be 
effected by retrograde measures. The true policy 
is to invigorate district superintendence, by some 
efficient agency for the whole district, and not to frit- 
ter and enervate it by separation. 

The Court which shall indirectly attempt to re- 
store the old sub-districts by catting up township 
districts into single-school districts, will not only at- 
tempt, thereby, to thwart the expressed will of the 
legislature, and depart from the true spirit and ob- 
ject of the common school system, but will inflict 
an injury which will require years of confusion and 
delay and effort to remedy. 

For the sound view taken of this subject by the 
Common School Department, the reader is referred 
to Decision 4, (page 295) in the April naniber of this 
Journal. 

In this number of ihe Journal will be found the 
Beport of Dr. De Witt, the present learned and ac- 
complished State Librarian. The thoughts suggest- 
ed by the perusal of this document, together with 
the significant experience of New York, and the re- 
cent attempt in our Legislature to place a dictlonaiy 
in every school in the State, at the public expense, 
have strongly attracted our attention to the propo- 
sion to supply books for the people by the State, at 
the public expense, and at length have settled our own 
mind,cleariy and firmly, in opposition as well to the 
practice as the principle on which it is based. 

Before the art of printing was discovered, and 
even for many years afterwards, till it had so multi- 
plied and cheapened books as to bring them within 
the reach of all, the purpose of a library was two- 
fold: that of preserving books and handing them down 
from generation to generation ; and that of present 
use by those who were unable to procure books of 
their own. 

The first of these objects is still as argent and 
needful as ever — or rather more so. In the early 
days of science and literature, books were so few, 
that not only could States but wealthy communities 
and institutions and even opulent individuals, obtain 
and collect into a library all the good works extant. 
It is to the labor and care of such that we owe the 
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master-pieees of ancient times we now poseess ; and 
if far distant posterity is to read all the books of oar 
time, it most be to similar labor and care that it will 
owe the boon. It is a mistake to suppose that to 
the art of printing, alone, will be due the preserva- 
tion of written books— those greatest monuments 
of man's intellect. That art diffuses-^heapens— 
renders general, bnt of itself does not long preserve, 
a book. It is singnlar to observe — what with new 
editions of the same book, new works on the same 
subject, and new subjects constantly demanding our 
attention— how soon almost every book goes, as it 
is expressively phrased, "ont of print." Were it 
not for the preservative agency of large libraries, 
some of the best works of the last four centuries 
would now be actually as rare, as some of the manu. 
scripts of the Augustan age. In this view, printing 
may be more justly termed **the art diffusive," than 
♦* preservative," '* of all arts." 

With the increase of books and editions, by means 
of the press, the ability of private collectors to store 
up for the use of future generations has decreased, 
and the duty of doing so, has thus become more in- 
cumbent than formerly on public authorities. Hence, 
it is eminently proper for nations and States to ap- 
ply a portion of their means to this purpose. It is 
a debt the present owes to the future, and it should 
not be neglected. Not only every book published 
in a State, but every edition of it, should be thus 
collected. To these should be added, as many works 
published in other States and countries as possible ; 
always preferring, in selecting such, those of the 
greatest interest and utility. But this latter depart- 
ment in a national public library, is one of second- 
ary moment; for, if each State have a full collection 
of the productions of its own mind, the aggregate 
of those of all States and nations will contain the 
entire labor of the human intellect \a this depart- 
ment of effort ; and posterity will be thus secured 
in the possession of the whole. 

The other purpose— that of general use — of pub- 
lic libraries, large and small, has nearly ceased and 
will probably be soon wholly terminated j though 
they will still continue to be resorted to for special 
purposes, and for such will always be indispensa- 
ble. Among these special objects of a public, and 
especially of a State Library, is that of reference by 
members of the Legislature and others, to works on 
statistics, political economy, agriculture, manufac- 
tures, commerce and history ; and these departments 
of its contents should be full and complete. Anoth- 
er is that of reference by authors and literary and 
scientific investigators, to rare and costly works not 
to be found in private collections, and not ordinarily 
for sale in the book stores. The last that need now 
be named, is that of reference to all the various edi 
tic OS of a leading work and the whole series of books 



on a given subject, as that of the history of the 
State, — the presence of which will be in vain sought 
for, in any other than a library collected and pre- 
served by public authority. 

Beyond these and similar objects, the use of pub- 
lic libraries to the existing generation has nearly 
departed. In the old world, where books are yet 
comparatively costly, and the mass of the people una- 
ble to buy them, Libraries are still considerably re- 
sorted to for daily reading; but these causes not exist- 
ing in this country, this effect is not to any great extent 
here experienced. Apart from visitors from mere 
curiosity and from scholars desirous of consulting 
rare works, the number of common readers of com- 
mon books in public Libraries, if they could be ac- 
curately ascertained, would probably be found to be 
exceedingly limited. A few years ago all our large 
towns had circulating Libraries. If one of these be 
now examined, where one happens still to remain, 
it will be found that the works pomposing it are of 
two kinds : — 1. Old books of history, travels, bio- 
graphy, and a few on science ; 2. Novels, poetry and 
plays. The experience of the aged proprietor will 
also tell us, that the first class were those first 
placed on its shelves, and that they were in the ear 
ly days of the institution considerably read ; but that 
the second class speedily came into demand and 
forced their way into the collection ; and that, final- 
ly, even these ceased to be called for, and so the 
collection failed to circulate. 

The solution of this change is not difficult ; nor is 
the rejection of graver works in favor of those of fic- 
tion, which marks one of its epochs, so disgraceful 
to the public taste or morals^ as is generally sup- 
posed. When, owing to the cheapening of books 
and the more general spread of knowledge, individ- 
uals and families began to form small collections, 
naturally the first purchased were the works of stan- 
dard authors on some topic of grave literature, or 
on some useful science or art. Thus these pur- 
chases came first in conflict with the local circulat* 
ing library, and deprived it of many of its best sub- 
scribers. New editions and new works on the same 
subject, also, threw ont of use those on its shelves, 
the decreased demand for their use, in the mean 
time, disabling the proprietor from renewing them. 
And though works of fiction about the same time 
came largely into demand, and ?rere taken out by 
persons, who either had not the desire or the means 
to own them, it is no more probable that graver 
books were then less read than before, than it is that 
novels have now ceased to be read at all, because 
they are no longer procured from their former cir- 
culating depositories. The truth is, that both classes 
of books are still read, the difference being that 
works of fiction, as well as more valuable produc- 
tions, are now bought and not hired. Bttt it would 
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be unsafe to argue from this that there is more no- 
Tel reading now, in proportion to the nnmber of ge- 
neral readers, than formerly ; for it must always be 
borne in mind, that where one purchased cheap mo- 
dern novel is read, perhaps, by half a dozen of per- 
sons, the old-fashioned library romance was perused 
by hundreds ; and farther, as an item in the moral 
estimate, it is not to be forgotten that, both in style 
and matter, most modern novels are vast improye- 
nents on by-gone romances. 

Bnt, coming more closely to the snbject in view, 
the fate of disuse is not by any means confined to 
the private circulatin^Library. * Associated efforts 
for the formation and support of collections of books 
equally fail. After the first year or two of novelty, 
th^ Mechanics' Library is not used. Most other 
societies have little better success ; — the college so- 
ciety library, owing to the peculiar position and pur- 
suits of the members, forming the chief exception. 
But the most startling proof of the soundness of the 
foregoing speculations and conclusions, lately met 
with, is found in the following extract from the last 
annual report of the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction of the State of New York, [Hon. V. M 
Bice,] which is but a reiteration of the sentiments 
of his report for the preceding year : 

"The number of volumes reported in the district 
libraries was 1.505,370, being 66,000 less than the 

? receding year, and 98.840 less than in the year 
852. In the intermediate two years $98,873 37 
was received by the trustees of districts for the in- 
crease of their libraries. It would appear, there- 
fore, that for every dollar expended one volume was 
lost or destroyed. It is impossible to believe that 
this is a true exhibition of the facts. Very many of 
the districts are delinquent in reporting upon the 
condition of their libraries. It is probable that the 
number is not small in which the library money is 
expended illegally in the payment of teacher's wages. 
No explanation however, can be given which inval- 
idates the inference that there is a great want of in- 
terest in the preservation and use of the libraries. 
The glaring defects of the statistics are irreconcila- 
ble with anv theory which admits that hearty appre- 
ciation of the benefits of the library system, which 
is essential to a degree of usefulness commensurate 
to its expense. It is very certain that the annual 
expenditure of $55,000 ought to enrich the district 
libraries with books which would be estimated at a 
higher rate than to be omitted in the annual reports. 
The undersigned deems it equally certain that such 
a result is not at present actually attained." 

In connexion with this remarkable experience, it 
is to be borne in mind that New York is the great 
Library State. That this forms, perhaps, the pro- 
minent feature in her system of public schools, as 
distinguished from the other Common School States; 
and that she has expended for District Libraries, 
probably as much money as the aggregate of all the 
other States for the same purpose. 

The law of mind and the law of books, are the 
same in all cases, and the same causes which leave 
the good old lady who kept the village circulating 



library without customers, has left and will continue 
to leave the public district library without readers; 
and, it would seem, according to the complaints of 
both, also with a sad decrease in the number of vol- 
umes. 

We are amongst those who do not deplore this 
as a great evil, or perhaps as an evil at all. The 
time may have existed, when the early settlement 
had but one plough, whose share was in constant 
brightness with the small tillage of the few spots re- 
deemed from the wilderness. The time did exist, 
when the one Bible of the parish was ch^iined to the 
town-cross, to be read by the few who could read 
and get near it, and to be retailed, at second hand, 
to those who could not. Some may call these "the 
good old times." We do not. Every hand that 
can use it now holds the material plough of its own; 
every heart open to it — aye, and every hand too — 
possesses the moral plough of Gfod's word, and the 
world feels the benefit of the culture of both. So 
of books generally. In use they have ceased to be 
borrowed, or hired, or doled out. They are not now to 
be travelled after, a pledge given for them, read hastily 
and returned under forfeit. They are everywhere 
at home, in the heart of the family, and a part of its 
best garniture. Though less seen in rows on the 
library shelf, the booksellers' sales, (there being now 
ten bookstores where there was one fifty years ago,) 
show that they are more bought and more read, in 
the same proportion. As a question of expediency, 
then, and of fact as to the amount of reading in a 
community, there would seem to be no just cause to 
deplore the existing and increasing disregard for 
the daily use of public libraries. 

As a question of economy in common school af- 
fairs, the establishment of district libraries by State 
means is very objectionable. The same amount of 
money expended in the training of teachers, the erec- 
tion and improvement of school houses, or in the effi- 
cient supervision of the schools, would efifect an incal- 
culably greater amount of good; and of good too, that 
could neither be mislaid nor stolen — of good that 
would not exhibit an annoal decrease in the favora- 
ble school statistics of the system, but would grow 
and grow, till the State would be one of readers 
and thinkers, with their books in their hands and 
their heads, and not on the shelves of the District 
library. 

Finally, the right and duty of the State to dictate 
what shall and what shall not be read by the people 
generally — and this is a right assumed, m fact if not 
in word, by the public establishment and control of 
District libraries, — is more than questioned. That 
the State should afibrd the opportunity of learning 
to read to all who desire it, is both a constitutional 
and a republican duty. Xnat ttie State must train 
those who are to impart this instruction, arises from 
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the necessity of the case, and is an unavoidable ex- 
ercise of authority, according to the doctrines of 
reasonable construction. But that the State shall 
prescribe what is to be read, is neither an enjoined 
duty, a reasonable exercise of power, nor necessary 
in the circumstances of the people. It is probable 
that no wrong use of this power has yet been made. 
Good books alone have no doubt been furnished by 
public authority. But it must not be forgotten that 
their selection is an act of power somewhere ; and 
that the same authority which now prefers good and 
excludes bad books, may possibly, at some future 
day, reverse this order. 

School libraries, collected by the voluntary efforts 
of the teacher and the pupils of a common school, 
are liable to none of these objections, and should 
therefore always be encouraged. They will neces- 
sarily be of such works as the parents approve, for 
they must be acquired with their means and consent. 
They will continue to be longer used than those ob- 
tained for the State, fortheir collectors and proprietors 
will feel the interest of ownership— of creation — in 
them. They will be probably used with profit, for 
the teacher will find his professional success pro- 
moted thereby ; and if, finally, they become disused, 
the funds of the system will at least not have been 
lost by their purchase. 

As to the recent attempt, in our State Legisla- 
ture, to furnish an unabridged Webster's Dictionary, 
at the public expense, for every school, it is, beyond 
question, fortunate that it did not succeed. It would 
have involved a large expenditure of public money, 
— ^whether from the State or the district treasury, it 
matters not — and thereby added to the already suf- 
ficient burthen of opposition to the system. The 
books would not, in most cases, have been properly 
cared for, used, or preserved ; for no books are valued 
which are not desired and understood. It was well 
to endorse, by legislative action, the noble produc- 
tion of our great American Lexicographer ; and the 
time will come when his work will be furnished to the 
schools, not as a mere book, but as an indispensable 
part of their apparatus, by the directors of the dis- 
tricts, as generally as seats and desks now are, and 
as blackboards ought to be. But several prelimi- 
nary steps must or should first be taken, and other 
more urgent expenses ought previously to be in- 
curred. 



XOHTHLT SinCMABT. 
BcAVEx : The Directors of New Brighton district have 
just completed a contract for the erection of a hrick school 
building 53 by 83 feet, four stories including basement ; to 
be heated and ventilated in the most approved manner, and 
the best of it is, they have nearly money enough to pay 
for it. 

Alleohknt : A writer under the signature of " Alleghe- 
ny City," is ably defending the County Supenntendency in 
*he Pittsbujg Evening Chionlclc. 



Washinotoh : Public Examinations of the right kind 
have been held in Lethennan's school, Mr. Smith, teacbeiy 
W. Bethlehem dt.j school-house, No. 6, Mr. 6. W. Mon- 
inger, teacher, Am well dt.; and in Mr. Harford's school, S. 
Strabane. 

The Polemic and Educational Institute for Somerset twp. 
held one of its meetings on the 12th of March, in the new 
school house, No. 6. Several addresses and lectures were 
delivered, and an able series of resolutions adopted, which 
want of space excludes. 

Supt. Gow has addressed an able circular to the teachers 
of the county on the important matter of ventilation. 

CuKBERLARD : The Mechanicsburg Weekly Gazette has 
opened an Educational Department. 

School No. 4, Mechanicsburg, (J. Hinkle's,) had a sue- 
cessful public examination on the 25th of March. 

York : The session of the Teachers' Institute held on the 
20th and 2)st of March, was short and the number present 
small. Arrangements seem, however, to have been made 
to secure a laiger attendance at the next meeting. 

WfSTMORELAVX) : A Nonoal Department, for Teachers, 
was opened in the Mount Pleasant College on the first of 
April, with the concurrence of the County Superintendent. 

Union : There was an exhibition by the pupils of Mr. 
Noetling's school, in New Berlin, on the evening of the 
25th of March. 

Mifflin : The directors of Lewifttown invite proposals 
to erect two brick school houses in that place — one accord- 
ing to Plan, No. 2, Class I, and the other to Plan No. 6, Class 
III of the Pa. School Architecture. For the latter, a hit 
costing $900 has been purchased. 

Susquehanna : The Teachers' Association of this co. 
met at Jessup, Feb. 26. There was a respectable attend- 
ance and the proceedings seem to have been interesting and 
useful. The following officers were chosen for the ensuing 
year : A. B. Kent, Pres.; H. N. Brewster and J. W. Walk- 
er, v. PresU.; S. T. Scott, Sec.; H. M. Benson and W. Fa- 
ront, Clerks ; and J. Jameson, Treas. 

Indiana : On the 15th ult., a C-ounty Institute was or- 
ganized, adopted a constitution, and afterwards held a 
two days' session in the borough of Indiana, the proceed- 
ings of which were instructive and interesting. The next 
meeting is to be held in the same place on the first Wednes- 
day in October. 

Warren : The School Directors of this county have in- 
creased the County Superintendent's salaiy from $300 to 
$600. They have also thoroughly endorsed the utiUty of 
the ofilee, and recommend a resuscitation of the County In- 
stitute under the Superintendent's chaige. 

Chester : The Directors of Phoenixville are about en- 
larging the school house accommodations of that thriving 
town. 

Measures are in progress to hold the second annual ses- 
sion of the Institute under the special law relating to this 
County. 

Crawford : A Union School is spoken of in the borough 
of Conneautville. 

On the 24th of March, the public schools of Titusville, 
(Rev. 0. Logan and Miss H. Kelly, teachers,) closed the 
winter term with a public exhibition in the Presbyterian 
church. The exercists are i^u to bkve been creditable to 
aU. 
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FvLTOH : A Teschen' Associfttion for Bethel and Thomp- 
aon twpa. wm fonned on the 16th of March, in the village 
•f Wajfoidabuig : M^or L. Gordon, Prest.; Capt. S. Hoop- 
•Ty V. Preit ; and B. H. Carpenter, Sec. Several lubjects 
were discusied, and a constitution and series of resolutioni 
adopted. 

LAircASTsn : The regular examination of the students of 
the Lancaster Co. Normal School, at the close of the^term, 
took plmce at Millersville on the Sd and 3d ult. 

The same Institution commenced a spring term of three 
months on the 14th ult. under the joint prineipalship of 
Messrs. Wickersham and Stoddard, specially designed for 
the Common School teachers of Lancaster eo. Over 200 
»re now in attendance, a considerable number of whom are 
from other counties. 

The Rev. W. S. Diysdalt, the able and successful Prin- 
cipaly during the past four years, of the Lancaster City Fe- 
male High School, has resigned that position, much to the 
regret of the Directors and citizens generally. He has open- 
ed a select English & Classical Academy in West Philadel- 
phia. See card in advertising columns. 

An examination of the Paradise Grammar school, taught 
by Mr. Horst, and the Primary school by Mr. Nichols, took 
place on the 30th of March. At the close oi the exercises 
the pupils presented each teacher with a gold pen and pencil. 

The Spring semi-annual meeting of the Laacaster Co. 
Ed. Association, took place in the City of Lancaster, on the 
Sethult. 

Del AW A nx : The next semi-annual session of the Dela- 
ware Co. Institute begins at Chester on the 22d inst., to con- 
tuue three days. 

BsxKs : The Amity Institute, organized under the au- 
spices of Supt. Good, has held several meetings, and seems 
to be doing a good work. 

CsifTRB : The Milesburg Common Schools held a public 
examination on the 7th and 8th of March, in the Presbyte- 
rian church, which was beautifully decorated for the occa- 
sion. Several addresses were made, and the exercises ap- 
pear to have given great satisfaction. 

NoBTHUM BEXLAFD : The Teachers' Institute of this 
county will meet at McEwensvilIe,on the SOth of May, at 
10 o'clock, A. M. Quite a number of teachers of the coun- 
ty have parts in the proceedings, assigned them. 



Sook Notices. 



NATroNAL Edttcatioit ih Evnops ; being an account of 
the Organization, Administration, Instruction and Statis- 
tics of Public Schools of different grades in the Principal 
Ptates, by HsnmT Baxkaro, LL. D., late Superintend- 
ent of Common Schools in Connecticut and Rhode Island. 
Second edition. 8vo. 890 pages. Hartford, Conn., pub- 
lished for the author by Case, Tiffany 9t Co. Philadel- 
phia : H. Cowperthwait k Co. 

This is an enlaigement of the author's well known work 
on " Normal Schools," published in 1651, and embodies the 
result of his educational observations in Europe. Its- value 
to all desinng or connected with the establishment of Insti- 
tutions for the professional training of Teachers, can hardly 
be over-estimated ; while to the practical Teacher it will 
be of great use, as showing what has been done and how it 
is done, in other parts of the world, for the elevation and 
^ttematising of his calling. 



COKFESSIOKS OP A ScHOOL-MASTER. By W. A. AlCOTT, 

M. p., author of "The House I live in," &c. Revised 
edition. 12mo. 309 pages. Lancaster, Pa. Wm. H. 
Spangler. New York : Daniel Burgess & Co. 1866. 

This work purports, and really seems, to be the autobio- 
graphy of a Teacher, from the time when, a raw lad of eigh- 
teen, he first took charge of a school, till, after passing 
through all the trials and changes of school-master life, he 
arrived at the dignity of school visitor or director ; and final- 
ly, tOl he settled down, (or up, according to the fancy of the 
reader,) into the business of educational Editor and Lectu- 
rer. The whole story is told with clearness, simplicity and 
force ; the educational moralisings are frequent and inter- 
esting ; and the conclusions arrived at, so far as we can 
judge, are sound. No Teacher can read it, (as all should,) 
without finding much of his own experience recorded in its 
pages, and much to aid him through the untrodden future 
of his career. 

The CHARACTERisTrcs AFD Laws op Pioitrative Laf- 
ovAOE. Bt David Lord. Desicrned for the use of Bible 
Classes, Schools and Colleges. 306 pages 12mo. Frank- 
lin Knight. New York, IBHS. 

This is a systematic investigation of figurative language; 
a classification of the figures in use ; with notes for ascer- 
taining their meaning and determining their use. It cannot 
but be of great value to the more advanced students and to 
literaiy persons generally. 

HoLBRoox's SciEFTiric APPARATUS, Maoufactuied by the 
Hoi brook School Apparatus ManufacturingCo., Hartford*, 
Conn. 

This set comprises The Numeral Frame, Geometrical 
Forms including the Cube Block, Small Hemisphere Globe, 
Terrestrial Globe, Tellurian, Planetarium or Orreiy, and 
Magnet. Price with box, $20 — with brass-mounted Plane- 
tarium, #34 — Lancaster, for sale by Murray & Stoek, at 
manufacturer's prices, and by Sprenger & Westhaeffer. 

We met Josiah Uolbrook, the originator of the introduc- 
tion of philosophical apparatus to Common Schools, more 
than twenty years ago, and were then struck with the 
single-hearted zeal, gntii sincerity and unselfiahness of the 
man. It would cheer his spirit, were he still of earth, to see 
his darling project coning, as it is, into general favor. Scarcely 
a respectable country book-store is now without bis appan^ 
tus in its windows^ and'a- supply amongst its stock of indis- 
pensable articles to meet the wants of the age. Eveiy laige 
city has an establishment exclusively for their sale ; and 
few accomplished teachers sfe content without the owner- 
ship of a set. No better investment can be made of the- 
teacher's first earnings. A*s well might a lawyer be with- 
out his Digest, acarponter his saw, or a farmer his plough^ 
as a teacher without apparatus. 

Birth Place of Robert Fultoh. 

A laige engraved view of the birth place of this distin- 
guished son of Lancaster county, was published last winter 
by Messis* Reigart & Dellinger, of this city, and a copy was 
kindly presented to the EdUarof the Journal, as we thought. 
The other day, however, on looking at the other side of the 
card which accompanied the present, we found it to be " a 
Christmas Gift to the School Journal,** This ^Iters the case, 
and demands the thanks of the Journal, which are now re* 
turned ;— with the remark, that no more appropriate orna- 
ment can be selected by a Pencsylvanian for hi& parior.— 
The piioe of the plate, without frame, is #1. 
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DEPARTMENT OP COMMON SCHOOLS, J 

Harrisburo, May, 1856. ) 

[t^Some intereatiDg «« Notes of VisitRtions" in eevenil 

countiei, by Dep. Supt. Hickok, came to hand too lata for 

this namber. They shall appear next month. En.] 

Appdntmeiiti of County SaperintMidsiiti. 
J. Cliftoit Maact, MeadviUe, Crawford coun^, in place 
of S. 6. Sears, resigned, 

Albert Oweit, Huntingdon, Huntingdon eo., in place of 
J. S. BaiT) resigned. 

COBAESPOHDEHGE. 

Harrisburo, April 19th, 1856. 

How. A. G. CtJRTiH : Dear Sir—As there has been much 
dispute in regard to the manner in which the school fund is 
distributed, as regards the salaries of County Superintend- 
ents, and there is still some misunderstanding existing in 
regard to the same, will you please inform us how the school 
department construes the following clause of the 36th sec- 
tion of the act of 8th May, 1854 :— 

*' Which said compensation shall be paid by the Superin- 
tendent of Common Schools, by his warrant drawn upon 
the State Treasury, in half yearly insUlments, if desired, 
and shall be deducted from the amount of State appropri- 
ations to be paid to the several school districts for said 
eounty.»» Truly yours, 

J. HOLOOHB, 

B. La PORT K, 
Wm. M. Piatt. 

Office of the Secretary of the Commonwealth, { 
Harrisburo, April i9th, 1-856. 5 
Gentlem F V : Your note of this date is before me. In his 
last annual report, my immediate predecessor, Hon. C. A. 
Black, stated that "the addition of thirty thousand dollars 
made last year (1854) to the usual amount appropriated to 
common schools, was intended for the pay of County Su- 
perintendents, although not so expressed in the act." When 
I assumed the official head of the School Department, I 
found the appropriation for the school year, ending June 
1865, made out and entered on the books of the Depart- 
ment, in accordance with the opinion thus expressed by Mr, 
Black, and partly paid. Guided by the precedent thus set 
me, and regarding it, for obvious reasons, as sound, the pay- 
ments for that year were continued as indicated, and the 
appropriation for the present school year is now being dis- 
bursed upon the same principle. You will thus see that the 
appropriation to the school districts of the respective coun- 
ties is not affected by the salaries of the County Superin- 
tendents, as commonly supposed. 

Your obedient servant, 

A. G. CURTIN, 
^ „ Superintendent <ifComnum8chool$. 

To Messrs. J. Holcomb, I „ 

B. Laporte, J ^^^^ °^ RcpresentaUves. 

Wm, M. Piatt, Senate. . 

TO BIBECT0B8. 

Payment of St^oci Warrants.— Complaints are eometimes 
made of failures to obtain payment of School Warrants of 
either the State or County Treasurer. The 40th Section of 
the act of 29th April, i844, of which the following is a copy, 
will sufficiently explain the cause. When the County Treas- 
urer is not in arrears on the book of the Treasoiy Depart- 
ment, and has paid to the State Treasurer the whole of the 
State tax for his county, before the School Wanant is pre- 
sented, it should be sent to the State Treasurer at Harrisbuig, 
for payment: — 

That it shall be the duty of the commissioners of the sev- 
eral counties to cause to be collected the taxes as aforesaid 
adjusted and assessed ; and the respective county treasurers 
shall pay over the same as fast as collected to the Stote 
treasurer ; and if the quota of any County be not paid over 
befoie the second Tuesday in January in each year to the 



state treasurer, then, and in such case, the amount remain- 
ing unpaid, after deducting such commissions as are or 
shall be allowed by law for the collection of the same, shall 
be chaiged against said County, on the books of the Stat* 
Treasurer and shall bear an interest of five per cent, till 
paid ; and no payment shall be mnde to or on behalf of said 
Oounty, under the varums acts relating to the Common Schoolt 
or any other acts, or for any other purpose, until the said 
balance be fully paid and satisfied; Provided, That if the 
several collectors of such county shall not have collected 
and paid into the County Treasury, the amount of State tax 
due by said County, then, and in that case, the deficiency- 
shall be paid out of any money in the treasury of said Coun- 
ty, or which shall be ther^^after first collected and paid into 
the same whether on the duplicate for State or County tax ; 
Provided, That if shall appear from the receipts of the Coun- 
ty Treasurers, that the said tax shall have been paid 
into the County Treasuries, before the times specified in this 
section for the payment into the State Treasury, then, and 
in that case, the County Treasurers shall be peraonally lia- 
ble to the respective Counties for any interest which may 
accrue on such unpaid balance : Provided, That penalties 
imposed by this section, shall not apply to the tax assessed 
by the thirty- fifth section of this act.>> 



DEOiaiOKS. 



1. Debts (^ old and new Distriets.'-'rhe 4th section of th« 
School Law establishes a rule for the distribution between 
old and new districts of any net surplus in the Treasuiy, af- 
ter a separation has been made. The same principle is ap- 
plicable to the payment of debts due by an old district, af- 
ter one or more new districts have been taken from it. Each 
district would be liable for the debts of the old district at the 
time of the separation, in proportion to the assessable value 
of the property within their respective limits, if the funds 
in the Treasury of the old district or in process of collec- 
tion, should not be sufficient to liquidate them. 

2. Boarding BtSs.~When Teachers are in the habit of 
boarding round among the patrons of the school, in part con- 
sideration of their professional services, a charge by the pa- 
trons against the District for the boarding thus furnished, 
would not be legal and valid, and Directors could not law- 
fully pay the i 



3. Penalty for Assessor^ neglect qfduty.^l{ any Assessor 

should neglect or refuse to perform the duties enjoined by 
the 35th section of the School Law, the penalty would be fine 
and impnsonment, under the 3d section of the act of 1 5th of 
May, 1841.-~See pamphlet Laws, page 394. 



Original Communications. 



An XnUglitetted Pablie Bentimeiit is this Oouitry 
tialtoOood Sohooli. 

The principle upon which the syBtemg of pablie 
instraction in this conntry are organized, difien 
very materially from that upon which they are based 
in European countries. There, schools are not only 
established by government, but are made to sab* 
serve its purposes. School officers, from District 
Inspectors and Principals of Normal Schools, down 
to the lowest grade of teachers, are governmental 
officials and bonnd to carry into e£feet the will of the 
central power. Schools and teachers are as much 
under the control of kings and ralen, as cmr custom 
hoase and custom hovse officials are nnder the aa. 
thority of the President. The throne is the only 
legitimate source of power in school matters, and, 
from it mast emanate all school laws and all provi- 
sions for their execution. 

It cannot be donbted that the tendency of sach 
an edacational system woald be to make their teaeh- 
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era the serrile tools of the government, to fetter 8ta- 
dents in their range of inyestigation, and to destroy 
all popular interest in its well working. Judicions 
American travellers have eulogized European modes 
of teaching and their provisions made for education; 
especially those adopted in some of the German 
States ; but, from a democratic stand point, however 
good they may be in many respects, their whole edu- 
cational superstructure seems based upon an erro- 
neous principle. Authority emanates at the throne 
and goes down to the people; whereas, it should ema- 
nate from the people and go up to the throne. If 
good teaching be done, it is merely the drill of the 
soldier, not the unfettered freedom of thought, and 
that practical application of principle, inculcated by 
an American education. 

But the worst effect of European systems of edu- 
cation, and of all systems calculated to strengthen 
monarchical government, is that they leave the people 
no part to perform in the establishment of schools, 
or in the appointment of teachers. The people 
know indeed that School-houses are built, that 
teachers are appointed, that their children are of- 
ten compelled to attend school, that money is furnish- 
ed to keep the machinery of the schools in operation; 
and, their advice not being asked or their wishes 
consulted, they stand aloof, and the great public 
heart remains dead to all interest in the work, sub- 
mitting to it only as to a conscription of soldiers or 
a levy of taxes. 

In this country, and particularly under the wisely 
contrived school-law of our own State, the order of 
things is entirely reversed ; and, to the people, pri- 
marily, is entrusted the care-taking of the whole sys- 
tem of public instruction. Each school district 
elects its own school-ofiBcers ; and, in the hands 'of 
these officers, thus voted for directly by the people, 
is placed the power to build school houses, appoint 
teachers, and expend all school moneys belonging to 
the district. Other school officers, whose duties are 
of a more general character, are not elected directly 
by popular vote; but, indirectly they are equally 
responsible to the popular will. If our Legislature 
enact obnoxious school laws, nothing can be more 
simple than the mode in which the people can effect 
their repeal. 

The result is that while in Austria or Prussia, 
there may be well qualified teachers and well man- 
aged schools among a population who regard educa- 
tion with indifference ; here, an interested people and 
an enlightened public sentiment are essential to good 
schools. Without these, in this country, nothing 
can be done ; with them, everything. Without them, 
all educational reform will be spasmodic and short- 
lived ; but, advancing, step by step, as people be- 
eome more interested, and public sentiment becomes 
more enlightened, it will have a foundation sure 
and BteadfftBt, and cannot but be permanent 



Directors will not erect large and costly school- 
houses, or supply them with suitable furniture, un- 
less the public sentiment of their respective districts 
will sustain them ; — ^good teachers can not be had 
where a parsimonious public are averse to paying 
them reasonable salaries, nor, if employed, can 
they effect much good among a people who refuse 
to co-operate with them, or who are hostile to im- 
provement ; — faithful Superintendents will labor in 
vain to establish better schools in a district in which 
no want of better schools is felt, or to introduce 
better teachers into one, whose voters take pains to 
let them see plainly enough that they stand opposed 
to the introduction of any such superfluities ; — our 
Legislators may pass wise school-laws, and the heads 
of our School Department diligently exert them- 
selves to carry them into effect, — ^but, all the laws 
passed by the former will prove a nullity and all the 
efforts of the latter fruitless, among a people, una- 
ble, through ignorance, to appreciate their good in- 
tentions or stubbornly disposed to thwart them. 

In this country, the popular will is the governing 
power ; and, as a stream can not rise above the 
fountain from which it issues, so a people cannot 
give expression to what they do not think, or create 
what they have not conceived. In democratic gov- 
ernments, majorities can effect much ; but, such is 
the relation of. each individual to our system of pub- 
lic instruction, that a majority of the citizens of the 
State is not enough to accomplish its full purpose ; 
and, it is still true that the education of a whole 
people can never be attained without the consent of 
the whole people. 

Under these circumstances, it is evident, that all 
educational reform must be slow and gradual ; and 
can be permanent only when it rests upon the in- 
creased intelligence of the masses. In a monarchy, 
they may enact a school law, and speedily they can 
have, according to the original design, all the machi^ 
nery of schools, teachers and school-officers ; while, 
in a Bepublic, we must await the slow growth of 
public sentiment; — ^but then, their systems, thus en- 
acted, can prove little else than mete machinery ; 
while ours is based upon the intelligence and affec- 
tion, and built up in sympathy with the well-wishes, 
of our people. 

The fact that the condition of schools depends up- 
on public sentiment respecting them, will teach us, 
also, that the direction in which the most effectual 
effort can be made for their improvement, will be to 
enlighten that public sentiment. We complain of 
uncomfortable school -houses, clumsey school furni- 
ture, incompetent teachers, poor schools, irregular 
attendance of scholars, &c., &c., when the secret 
source of the evil lies in the want of appreciation 
of the whole subject on the part of the public. — 
Could the people estimate the value of education, 
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coald they properly feel the want of good sckools 
and good {eachers, the great work of edacational re- 
form would speedilj be effected. 

Some means, which seem well calculated to ope> 
rate favorably upon the public mind, suggest them- 
selves, but as this communication is already long, 
they will be reserved for another. 

J. P. w. 



ORTHOGRAPHICAL ANALYSES. 

Thos. H. Burrowbs : — I notice with great plea- 
sure the evidences of increasing attention among 
teachers to the importance of thorough practice in 
the true elements of reading, as shown in reports of 
institutes and associations. 

Very few of our higher schools give systematic 
practice in elocution. The scholars read and de- 
claim but do not analyze their utterances. They do 
so by the eoTf just as a musician who, has never 
had training on the scales, must sing or play by the 
ear. 

I was struck very forcibly with the advantage of 
true orthographic analysis (excuse the tautology of 
the expression) at the earliest age, by observing, the 
other day, a' little boy, who is just learning to read, 
trying to pronounce. He had been very slow in 
learning to distinguish letters, and seemed to have 
no ability to distinguish words. All at once, how- 
ever, he seemed to acquire some hnack, by which he 
could pronounce words of five or six letters — such 
as " flail," " frame/' " sneeze," Ac. — after very slight 
inspection, or apparently at first sight. 

On inquiry, I found that he had learned to utter 
the powers of the letters at school, where Tower's 
Speller & Enunciator is used, and our teacher, Mr. 
S. B. Bathnrst, goes to the bottom of the exercises. 

The little boy has had about two months training 
on the elementary sounds. Every word spelled by 
his class is also read ; the vowel sound is then utter- 
ed separately, and its initial or final consonant 
sounds, as directed by the author. The whole list of 
sounds is frequently reviewed, and the boys can now 
give the true sound of any letter or combination of 
letters at sight, and this is the secret of their 
"knack." 

' Of course they find trouble with many of the pro- 
tean vowels and with such consonants as, c, and g, 
but they notice exceptions and learn them fast, while 
the rule carries them through the majority of words 
with an ease as encouraging to them, as satisfactory 
to their friends. W, 

Boalsburg, Pa, April, 1856. 

SDVOATIOHAL WORX& 

Mb. Editor : Books are public things ; to be read 
B,nd criticised. But perhaps the "School Journal" 
may think that I am encroaching upon his preroga- 
tive : that I had better keep within my proper sphere, 
and not undertake the task of a reviewer. Well, if 



the "Journal" thinks thus, let this paper be thrown 
into the corner, for the benefit of future generations.. 

I am a general reader of educational works; and 
this short criticism of some of them, is not new. 

Let us begin with Mansfield's ** American Educa- 
tion." In this work of 330 pages, there are not less 
than between forty and fifty errors : — either typogra- 
phical, or aii<Aor-graphical. 

In Northend's " Teacher and Parent," are nume- 
rous similar errors. In Emerson's "School and 
School-Master," there are also similar errors. My 
reasons for selecting these conspicuous marks as 
my target, is, — I feel a little spite aijninters, having 
suffered by them, myself: and less conspicuous au- 
thors must themselves father all mistakes. 

Perhaps I should give you some of these errors. 
If the School Journal grant me a space ia. the next 
number, for that purpose, I will point them out : 
perhaps they may be interesting and instructive to 
teachers. 

Mr. Editor, I said that these criticisms were no^ 
new : but, the design of publishing them, is. In thia 
essay, I had intended to notice, merely, a work just 
republished, entitled " Confessions of a School-mas- 
ter," by Wm. Aleott, M. D.^ and the others were 
thrown in to make up the budget. I will not, how- 
ever, give a lengthy review : first, because I do not 
feel myself to be capable,^— «nd second, because 
teachers should read the hook, rather than my crtti- 
cisms. My few remarks will be deductions drawn 
from certain passages in the work, for the benefit of 
young teachers, rather than criticisuM of its merits. 
I was amused with the author*s account of his first 
examination by the Board of Directors of his dis- 
trict. 

" How many sounds has A ?" 

" How many sounds has B ?" 

" How many sounds has C 7" 
and so on through the " Introduction to the spelling 
book";— but what those sounds are, we presume that 
neither teacher nor examiner knew. 

There is a moral in this. How often have we 
heard pupils drilled in all the elements of the English 
Itrnguage, without their knowing a sound. Even in 
some of our higher schools, we sometimes hear the 
same process. Not long since, I witnessed a public 
examination of the pupils of one of the best schools 
of our State, where I heard the same old fashioned 
mode of 

" How many sounds has A f 

"How many sounds has B ?" &c. 

"What are mutes, liquids, vowels, semivowels, 
consonants," &c,, &c. 

But whether they knew more than to repeat the 
words of the book,-— the public were ignorant. Per- 
haps they did know every elementary sound of the 
English language; I thought so; and still think so; 
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bnt did the public think so? If it did, nothiDg was 
exhibited bj the pupils to illustrate the truth to the 
public ear. The moral drawn from this is, that a pub- 
lic examinfttion does zrat always exhibit the proficien- 
cj of pupils ; and when they are not well taught, it 
conceals their defects. 

But to the work under reriew :— The author, — a 
plain country schoolmaster, — seems to have arrired, 
by his experience, at the same conclusions at which 
all experienced teachers have arriyed : among which 
we reckon those of our most distinguished modem 
educators. One of these conclusions, I will partic- 
ularly refer to, because the author, himself, so earn- 
estly endeavors to enforce the truth upon his read- 
ers, in different parts of his work ; and also because 
it is slighted by teachers who seem to think other- 
wise : or act as if they thought so. Mark this, — "I 
have discovered by experience that he who cannot 

nXAD WELL BIHSBLF, CANNOT TBACHOTHXBS TO KBAD. I 

do not say that they cannot teach the pupil to j9r»- 
nounee toords; but I do not regard that as worthy 
of the name of reading.'^ " And," he says again, 
" Sxperienee has taught me this fact, that children 
learn to read chiefty by imitating others." In another 
place, he says, ^ Pnpife, in reading, I again say, are 
very powerfully influenced by example. If I ever 
had any considerable success in teaching in this 
branch, it was the result of my constant efforts to 
induce them to imitaU the teacher." 

AifBN« say I to that. One teacher at least will 
bear testimony to its truth. No teacher was ever 
successful in any science or art, who was not himself 
proficient therein. Tet how many pupils ever re- 
ceived the benefit of instmetion in elocution^ by an 
doevHonisi f In the common school, it is not. In 
the academy and the high school, it is not to be 
found. And in the College, where is the professor 
of elocution t But I have said enough. 

I will conclude this essay by the assertion, that the 
principles of reading are less understood and prac- 
ticed, and, consequently less taught in the common 
school, academy, and college, than any other branch 
of a scientific education. 

B. Laxbobn. 
West Lampeter, Lancaster eo., AprH, 1856. 

DI8TBIGT SUFKETISIOV. 

Mb. £ditob.'< — ^Though possessed of a very limited 
education, but enough to know the want of it, 
I believe it to be the duty of every citizen, in a re- 
public like ours where every one has his due influ- 
ence, to impart his ideas for the improvement of bur 
laws. 

The April No. of your School Journal informs us 
that a motion has been set on foot to amend our 
school laws, in respect to district supervision. I am 
glad of this, for it has been very defective from the 
commencement of our system. 



The need of educating the masses is admitted by 
all ; and though we have had a system of free schools 
in operation for upwards of twenty years and spent 
money pretty liberally in its support, it does not give 
general satisfaction ; we may, therefore, take it for 
granted that there is something wrong somewhere. 
Although our system is gaining favor every year, 
yet there are many who oppose it on account of the 
expense. This would not be the case, if it were ma- 
naged more effectively. 

As our State Superintendent, Ex-6ov. Bitner aod 
other prominent men have taken the matter in hand, 
it may hardly be worth my while to try to add any 
thing useful to their suggestions ; bnt, as it can do 
no injury, I will give you my plan : — 

In the first place, elect but one Director every 
year to serve for three years, — I believe I could 
show why three directors are better than six, — ^their 
let these directors appoint a qualified person whose 
duty it shall be to superintend and visit the schools 
once or twice a month, as the directors shall see fit. 
Let him see that the teaeher is doing his duty, that 
the scholars are advancing properly, and what re- 
pairs, fuel, books, fixtures or other apparatus are 
wanting. He should also be required to keep a re- 
gular register of the advancement and attendance of 
each scholar separately, and assist the teacher in 
encouraging the scholars, and any other incidental 
duties that might be assigned. In short, ae should 
)»e a very zealous friend of education, and particu- 
larly the education of the children of his district. 
He should receive a moderate salary, according to 
the number of schools attended and the amount of 
services rendered ; and should hold his office as long 
as satisfaction is rendered. 

I see by the remarks of the Superintendent, that 
the directors have the power to appoint a person, L 
e. the secretary, to attend to all these duties. Yes, 
we know they have the power ; but will they try the 
experiment, without an act of the LegLslature making 
it their duty so to do ? 

Mr. Bitner's remarks show that he is opposed to 
the pay system ; and he also recommends a plan for 
improving the schools. But if each of the directors 
was to do as he directs, in a district like ours, with 
sixteen schools scattered over about sixty square 
mOes of territory, he would find, at the end of a nine 
months' school term, that he had a good deal of la- 
bor and trouble without any compensation, except 
the goodwill of only a part of his fellow-eitizens. 

S. Blank. 

SaHsbtny Dt., Lancaster eo,, April 14, 1866. 



▼00 AL MUBIO DT OOXMOV 80E00IS. 
Mb. BnBBOWBs:^! have looked anxiously for 
yourself or some of your correspondents, to say some- 
thing on this important Bubjeet; and the hope of 
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bringing oat those more able than myself, io advo- 
cacy of the utility of vocal raaslc as an exercise aod a 
flcienee in the Common Schools, induces im to say 
something on the subject. 

It is to be regretted that while common school 
education in its march of progress has given much 
attention to Geography, Philosophy, Physiology, 
Mathematics, Ac, the study of vocal music has been 
almost wholly overlooked, or forgotten. To be a 
good singer is nearly as important as to be a good 
reader. It adds much to our enjoyment It ele- 
vates the feelings, drives dull care away, softens the 
heart, and by its powerful influence brings us into 
closer communication with our maker. — Now, why 
does this healthful and interesting exercise, receive 
«o little attention in the schools of the state? Is it 
because teachers and parents think there is no ben- 
efit to be derived from it, or no usefalness connect- 
ed with it; or do teachers think it impracticable 
to teach children to sing ? In my observation and 
experience, I have found it both natural and useful 
for children to sing. As it is a part of their nature 
to sing and be joyful, they do and will sing ; and is 
it not far better to bring out that talent and culti- 
vate it, and thereby elevate their feelings and improve 
their moral nature, than to leave it in an unimpro- 
ved state, ready to be perverted and worked upon 
by the coarse and rude songs, heard in the streets 
and by-ways t 

The moraliEing and harmonizing influence of mu- 
sic upon children, as well as grown persons, is well 
known ; and why have teachers fo long neglected to 
bring this important branch to their aid, in disci- 
plining, and governing their schools! For it is univer- 
sally admitted that it softens boisterous and unruly 
dispositions and dispels hatred and anger; and, in 
place of revengeful feelings, implants kindness, char- 
ity, and an earnest desire for each others happiness. 

Vocal music is conducive to both pkysical and 
mental development, and should be taught in every 
school for recreative as well as scientific exercise. 

When dttlness makes its appearence in the school 
room, (and what teacher has not met with it,) asong 
will inspire new energy in the pupils' bodies as well 
as minds, as it expands the chest, and thereby ad- 
mits a greater amount of air into the lungs, sending 
purer blood to every part of the body.-^The singing 
of a familiar and favorite song, will brighten every 
jouthfulcountenance,and send a thrill of joy through- 
out the school. The song ended, the pupils will .re- 
sume their studies with renewsdinteraet and increased 
pleasure. 

The effect of vocal music upon the organs of speech 
fs marked and apparent. The hoarse, rough voice 
can be trained and softened into smooth and melo- 
dious tones ; while the weak and timid voice can be 
brought out and cultivated so as to become strong 
and clear. It also strengthens the social ties, and 



adds very materially to the enjoyment of teachers 
and pupils. 

The many advantages of vocal music, and the be- 
nign influence it exerts on all classes of society, — 
justly entitle it to receive equal attention, at least, 
with the other branches bow required to be taught 
in all the public schools. 

Should you deem this worth a place in your truly 
valuable '^Journal," I may, on another occasion, 
give the plan pursued in teaching music in a com- 
mon school, and the success experienced. 

UwekUm, Chester Co. Pa. April, 1856. A. 



Cottntg 0tt]iertntenbtttc||. 



BSLAWAXE CO.— Gail tu a TsashsriP laititata 

The next regular semi-annual session of the Dela- 
ware County Teachers' Institute, will take place on 
Thursday, Friday and Saturday, the 22d, 23d and 
24th of the present month (May), in Fkdton Hall, in 
the borough of Chester, to commence on Thursday, 
at 10 o'clock, A. IC. 

To directors, teachers, and all interested in the 
promotion of the great interests of education, I beg 
leave to make a few suggestions relative to the pre- 
sent meeting of the Institute. And first, generally: 
The coming session is to be, in one or two points of 
view, an important one. Aside from the practical 
instruction and illusti*ations of the branches taught 
in our schools, which will be given, there will be 
some discnssion upon topics of interest, especially 
to teachers. At tne lasi session, a committee was 
appointed to report upon the best manner of con- 
ducting Teachers' Institutes, and the best means of 
raising funds to procure for ourselves competent in- 
structors from abroad. The consideration of this 
report shoi^d be one of interest to us all. The time 
has come for a more thorough and efficient organi- 
sation of our Institute. Each of the preceding ses- 
sions has exhibited an increase in spirit and useful- 
ness. It is our wish to infuse store vitality and effi- 
ciency for good into these gatherings. 

Anything which will accomplish this object, I 
doubt not will receive the earnest support of all con- 
nected with the School System in our county. It is 
to be hoped that School Directors will so far appre- 
ciate the value of the Teachers' Institute to their 
teachers, as to offer them the inducement of their 
time to attend its sessions. A few of the Districts 
have previously done, and will continue to do so : 
and we shall rejoice to see others following the ex- 
ample. This step, on the part of Directors, will in- 
sure a general attendance of teachers, a very desira- 
ble end to be attained. Two or three days, or even 
a week of time, can, by no possible means, result in 
a loss to the District when spent by the teachers at 
such a place as a Teachers' Institute. 

It is a fact that those teachers who attend the In- 
stitute teac& better. They improve upon themselves 
and others. It is to be regretted that heretofore 
some have staid away because time was not given 
them to attend, without a deduction of wages. This 
should not be. The time is a small item, when the 
purpose for which it is spent is taken into account : 
and whether it is given or not by the board of Di- 
rectors, we think none can regret in the end the 
trifling loss. Bolt then the door of the school-room' 
and come ; and I doubt not, you will find the hand 
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of friendship and welcome extended by many of oar 
citizens. Some notice of the exercises will be pre< 
viously giren in the county papers. 

Charles W . Dxans, Co. Bap't. 
Chester, April, 1856. 

TOTHETE&CEERSOF COKKOir 8CH00IB 09* WBKT 
MOBLEAHD COUNTT. 

Gbntlemkn : — It is doabtless known to the great- 
er part of yoa, that something has been done, or is 
about to be done, in almost every county of the State 
for the iroproTement of instructors of youth. The 
chief hindrance to the improvement of our Common 
Schools, is the want of competent teachers. Yon 
will find in the reports of County Supts., the general 
complaint, that "we have not enough of teachers /ti/- 
if qualified to take charge of one half of our Schools, 
and before we can do much else, we most secure the 
services of competent and zealous ones." This has 
compelled County Superintendents to establish 
schools for the instruction of such as need to im- 
prove. 

Let us look at our own County, and see how it 
stands in this respect. Does it form an exception 
to the rest ? No, it is manifest that at least fifty 
or sixty of our teachers are not qualified to take 
charge of schools at all, and that two-thirds of the 
remainder need to make some, (and very many of 
them) much improvement. This is a simple factf 
and yet the assertion mcij^ give offence. Bat to good 
teachers and good citizens it will give no offence. 
For to correct a fault or cure a maladv, we must 
first realize that it exists; then we can find the cure. 
What, then, must be done to remedy this evil ? We 
must have a Normal School this summer. Feeling this 
necessity, I was looking out a place to locate one, 
when Mr. Stntzman, of Somerset County, proposed 
to Mr. Gibbons, of Fayette, and myself, to hold a con- 
ference, with a view to the establishment of a joint 
school for the three counties, in Mt. Pleasant. We 
met and agreed to goon, but objections to the location 
from various quarters overturned the project. In the 
mean time the Trustees of Mt. Pleasant College in- 
troduced a Normal or Teachers' department into 
that Institution. This affords facilities for teachers 
of the Southern portion of the County to improve 
themselves; but something must be done for the re- 
mainder. 1 am now making arrangements to estab- 
lish a Normal School at some point convenient to 
the Northern and Eastern parts. 

Now, gentlemen, these schools cannot benefit 
teachers unless they attend them. Let me exhort 
every teacher who needs improvement, to go to one 
of them — to any of them, for there is no emulation 
or antagonism between them. I must, to meet the 
demands of the public, be more stringent in my ex- 
aminations next year; and unless improvement is 
made, (as the profession of teaching must be rid of 
its useless members) many will be rejected. Justice 
to the children of the County and to their tax-pay- 
ing parents, demands it. I say then, again, attend 
some good school. I will advertise as soon as I can. 
Having no pecuniary interest in it, I do not hesitate 
to urge you to attend it. 

JaS. I. M'CORMICK, 

County Supt. 

TO THE SCHOOL DIBECT0B8 OF ALLBOHEVT CO. 

GcKTUSHBM. — Blank forms for the *' Annual Re- 
port" have been received and can be obtained at A. 
H. English & Co's. book store, No. 79 Wood street 

Also, copies ofthe" School Architecture" can be 
procured at the same plaee. 



The annual reports should be returned to the an* 
dersigned before 1st of June next. Directors should 
see to this, as the department, (as per a late deci- 
sion published in the School Journal) will withhold 
the State appropriation of the ensuing year. 

The undersigned regrets exceedingly, that owing 
to the severity of the winter, in consequence of which 
many of the schools were suspended — ^the snow 
dirfts blocking up^be roads, and in many places reiw 
dered them impassable ; and owing to ^a variety of 
other causes, he was unable to visit more than one 
half of the Rural District Schools. He deems it 
proper to make this statement, in justice to himself 
and out of respect for those Teachers and Direct* 
ors whose schools he has not visited. 

That he has not been idle, many can attest ; — ^his 
o^n family can truthfully assert, that bis absence 
from home has generally extended from Monday 
morning until Saturday evening. 

It affords the Superintendent much pleasure to be 
able to communicate the fact that there has been a 
marked effort on the part of the teachers generally, 
to elevate the standanl of their profession by a cor- 
responding desire to qualify themselves for a faith- 
ful discharge of their responsible duties; and wher- 
ever this spirit has prevailed, Teachers' Institutes or 
Associations have immediately sprung up, thereby 
creating a deeper interest in the communitv and giv- 
ing to the cause an impetus that is unparalleled. 

Teachers and those desiring to prepare for teach- 
ing, can cow avail themselves of the opportunity af- 
forded for further improvement, at the various Nor* 
mal Institutes of the two cities, which meet respec- 
tively two or three evenings of each week. 

The undersigned would here state, lest his posi- 
tion might be misunderstood, that whilst be is desi- 
rous of contributing his aid to the support and pros- 
perity of all such institutions, and is willing to lec- 
tare, whenever invited, to the students of each — still 
he wishes il to be distinctly understood, that he is 
not jE)ertintari/y interested in any, save the one at 
his own residence, (Mansfield,) and is not connect 
ed with the one at iron City College more than any 
other. 

He trusts that all will be well patronized and that 
great good may be the result. 

On Saturday next, (19th inst.,] the last examina- 
tion for the present school year, will be held at the 
Iron City College. All "Provisional Certificates" 
bearing date.ctf anytime prior to the Istof June next, 
will then expire by their own limitation. All ** Pro- 
fessional Certificates" given this school year will, af- 
ter June, next, be regarded only as third class cer- 
tificates. The subscriber will be happy to renew, 
when called upon, the Professional certificates of all 
those with regard to whose qualifications he is amply 
satisfied. B. M. Kerr, Co. Sup't. 

Pittsburg, April 14, 1856. 



iffbncational Societies. 



PE0CSEDIN08 OF THE CBAWrOBD COVUTT TEACR- 
EBA* INSTITUTE. 

The Crawford County Teachers' Association met 
in the Brick School House, South Ward, Meadviller 
March 31, 1856. President, S. S. Sears. 

Messrs. Bates and Sears entertained the society 
with remarks, showing the improvement of the 
teachers, and the rapid progress ofour schools since 
the organixatioD of the Crawford County ^Associa- 
tion. • ^ 
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The committee od nominatioos made the following 
report. 

President^-S. P. Bates, A. M. 

Vice Presidents — Mrs. S. Barber and Miss F. H. 
Bloomfield. 

Recordiog Secretary — 0. B. Anderson. 

Corresponding Secretary— Thomas F. Thickstun. 

Treasurer — H. S. Kennedy. 

Executive Committee— T. F. Thickstun, J. C. 
Marcy and C. £. Anderson. The persons nominated 
were declared duly elected. 

On leaving the chair, Mr. Sears made a few appro- 
priate remarks; he thanked the members present for 
their kindness shown him while acting as President ; 
he hoped that the Association would continue to 
prosper. 

ProC S. P. Bates upon assuming the responsibili- 
ties of the office, said he felt grateful for tne honor 
conferred upon him, and would endeavor to perform 
the duties of the office to the best of his ability, feel- 
ing assured he would have the hearty co-operation 
of the members of the Society. 

Bev. Mr. Hawkins favored the Society with some 
practical remarks with regard to teaching and our 
Common Schools, as being the palladium of our free 
institutions. 

Prof. Thickstun said that the elevation of the 
teacher and the profession, depended very much up- 
on the teachers themselves. 

Mr. Bailey thought it best, in meeting in associa- 
tions of this kind, to make up acquaintance ; not to 
be too diffident. The speaker concluded by making 
some remarks upon the objects of education ; the 
great and leading one should be to cultivate the in- 
tellect as a means of religious culture. 

Adjourned to meet at the Court House at seven 
o'clock in the evening. 

EVENING SESSION. 

A committee of two consisting of Bev. Hazen and 
C. £. Anderson, was appointed to seat the boys, 
and keep them in order. 

Teachers' experience. — ^The Bev. Mr. Hawkins 
said, teaching is pleasurable, painful and trying. 
The pleasurable increases with the length of time 
taught ; as a general thing, teaching may be made a 
pleasurable profession. 

Prof. Hogue commenced very young; it is best to 
make but few rules; have a uniformity of books ; 
monthly examinations for the purpose of reviewing 
studies, accompanied with compositions; schools visi- 
ting each other ; all calculated to create an interest. 

rrof. Martin said he found teaching to be a pleas- 
ant profession ; secure action on the part of the pu- 
pils ; reproof in public, rather hardens, than benefits 
the scholar ; private interviews are much better ; pu- 
pils should be thoroughly trained in the elements of 
their studies ; let everything be well done. 

Lecture byS. S. Sears. — ^The elevation of the pro- 
fession is owing to the exertion of the teacher, and 
what is now lacking must be rectified by them. — 
Teachers' Institutes are instrumental in elevating the 
profession ; many scholars go to school for the in- 
struction of the teacher, and not for the puipose of 
studying ; Graded Schools are calculated to uft aca- 
demies and colleges from the low ground they now 
occupy. 

TUESDAT KOKyjNG. 

Opened with reading a portion of Scripture, and 
praver by Bev. J. Uncles. 
Experience of Teachers. Miss Clark, Dn Cotton 



and others spoke. Their experience was interesting 
and instructive. 

Mental arithmetic. B. L. Hogue made a few remarks 
on the importance of a thorough knowledge of Men- 
tal Arithmetic, and his manner of teaching it — ^gave 
several examples to the class, which were solved 
promptly and with accuracy. 

Written arithmetic, S. S. Sears. Spent 30 min- 
utes in explaining Common Fractions. 

Prof. S. P. Bates spent forty minutes in Beading. 
Dwelt particularly on inflexion and emphasis 

A committee consisting of W. C. Birchard,S. M. 
Culbertson, and Miss E. J. Thickstun was appoint- 
ed to select persons to read Essies at the next meet- 
ing of the Institute. 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 

Debate— /2e<a/i«<f, That declamation and compo- 
sitions should be required of scholars m the District 
Schools. Messrs. Carothers, Clarke, Birchard, 
Hawkins and Sears spoke on the subject. 

Essay, by Miss S. Barber. Subject— Begular at- 
tendance at School. 

Address by J. C. Marcy. Spoke on the followins 
topics : Ist. jBoslness of Teaching. 2d. Be careful 
not to adopt too many Bules. 3d. Teach the rudi- 
ments thoroughly. 

Geography by Prof. T. F. Thickstun. 1st. Man- 
ner of Teaching Geography. 2d. The first requisite 
is to know what we have to deal with. 3d. Be 
original. 

Bemarks by J. Uncles and S. S. Sears, showing 
the superiority of the outline system over all others. 

EVENING SESSION. 

Beport on School Houses, by S. S. Sears. The 
speaker showed very clearly that a great proportion 
of the houses, were unfit to teach in ; he aivided the 
houses into four classes, viz : the old log, brown, red 
and new white ftume; the first were worse than 
useless, the latter comfortable and convenient ; be- 
sides these, a few two story houses erected in dif- 
ferent parts of the county ; one of the stories in- 
tended for elections and township meetings, and the 
other for graded or high schools, thus bringing aca- 
demical instruction home to each township. 

Lecture by A. B. Bichmond, Esq., on the Impor- 
tance of the Study of Philosophy and Chemistry. 
The speaker showed very plainly the importance of 
a knowledge of these sciences ; of all the sciences 
that should be studied, these rank as the first; 
they should be studied thoroughly and systematical- 
ly ; there is no situation in life in which a knowledge 
of these sciences is not useful ; to the female a know- 
ledge of Chemistry is absolutely indispensable. In 
short, the subject was treated in a masterly and 
highly interesting manner. 

WEDNESDAY HORNING. 

Opened with reading Scripture and prayer, by 
Bev. J. Uncles. 

Discussion of thirty minutes, on the following 
question : What is the best method of teaching 
English Grammar T Messrs. Hogue, Holt, Gregg, G. 
B. Amidon, Carothers, Amidon, sr., and Miss Stew- 
art, took part in the discussion. 

Mr. Hogue demonstrated the common method of 
obtaining the greatest common divisor. Mr. Sears 
explained the principles involved in Allegation Al- 
ternate. 

Essay, by Ira Bally. Subject^ Address to Teachers. 

Beading, by Prof, S. P. Bates. 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 

Lecture by Dr. Stebbins, On the best method of 
teaching English Grammar. The speaker said, the 
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Btndj of language shoald by the last, for this Bim- 
pie reason: ^t reqaires maturitj of miod. His man- 
ner of impartiDg instructioa in grammar was very 



Address, by Mr. Hogae, on School Qovernment. 
The speaker eoumerated the following particulars, 
which may be applied to advantage in governing a 



plain, and it was what we might call the common school:-The Inflnence of example, Self-Government, 

4erM« in«<Aod, and therefore easily understood. | Begnlar System, Neatness, Moral Influence, Love 

Discn^ion on punctuality jn schools^ Messrs. | and jRespect gained by Politeness, Good Humor 



Hogue, Garothers, Hawkins, Baily and Balch took 
part in the discussion. 

Mis3 Eastman and her Glee Club entertained the 
Association with some excellent vocal music, accom- 
panied with the sweet sounds of the melodeon. 

Essay by Miss M. Bates. Subject — Drawing. 

Geography, by Prof. T. F. Thickstun. His meth- 
od of imparting geographical instruction needs no 
encomium. 

BVBNING SBSSIOK. 

Discussion on the following question : What are 
the motives to be appealed to, as incentives to urge 
scholars to action T 

Messrs. Thickstun, Sears, Balch and Dugan took 
part in the discussion. 

Lecture to Teachers, by Rev. Hawkins. Teach- 
ers should feel deeply the importance of the impres- 
sions they make upon the minds of their pupils. — 
Strive to be popular teachers, t. <., gain the respect 
and confidence of both parents and children. — 
Awake new thoughts in the minds of your pupils every 
day. Impress parents with the importance of hav- 
ing the minds of their children well cultivated for 
the duties of life, for happiness here and hereafter. 

THURSDAY MORNING. 

Opened with reading Scripture and Prayer by Mr. 
Dugan. 

.A discussion on the best method of teaching Eng- 
lisb Orammar. Messrs. Marcy, Sharpe, Clark, 
Wykoif, Dugan and Sears. 

Address by S. S. Sears. Topic— Thoroughness 



and ability of teachers in the branches to be taught teaching this interesting and useful branch of learn 



in our Common Schools, and the importance of at 
tending public examinations. 

Mr. Sears stated that within the last year, there 
was a decided improvement in a great number of 
teachers, but there were others that were making 
very little progress. He hoped these would be dili- 
gent and qualify themselves for the responsible po- 
sitions they were aspiring to occupy. The speaker 
stated that, during the time he had acted as Super- 
intendent, he had granted but twenty-two permanent 
certificates. 

Mental Arithmetic, by Mr. Hogue^ Dwelt par- 
ticularly on common Fractions, exercising the class 
at considerable length. 

Written Arithmetic, bv I. Baily. The exercise 
was confined to the explanation of the principles 
involved in Addition and Subtraction of simple num- 
bers. 

Reading, by Mr. Bates ; exercised the class upon 
the rising inflection. Endeavored to impress upon 
the minds of teachers the importance of making the 
sound an echo to the sense. 

AFTBRNOON SESSION. 

Address by Dr. Stebbins. Subject— Things prop- 
er to be taught in our schools. The fundamental 
branches should always be taught and thoroughly 
taught. In teaching, create or inspire an enthusiasm. 
The teacher must be the life and soul of the school. 
Botany should be taught in all our schools. This 
is a very pleasing, interesting and instructive study. 
Teachers should use this study as a lever to bring 
out others which are dry and uninteresting. Teach 
character, that the children under your care may 
grow vp to be mm and iooimm.* 



and Kinaness. Study the disposition of your scho- 
lars. Bule, do right, and rules of depoiftment. 

Discussion on the best manner of teaching Ortho- 
graphy. Messrs. Amidon. sr., Carothers, Birchard, 
Uncles, Hawkins, Thickstun and Gregg, took part 
in the discussion. 

Lecture by Prof. Thickstun, on the Course of 
Empire. This was emphatically muUum in parvo, 

KVBNINO SESSION. 

Discussion on the subject of Studying History, in 
connection with Geography. Messrs. Carothers, 
Dugan, Thickstun and Prof. Martin, engaged in the 
discussion. 

Essay, by Mr. W, C. Birchard. Subject— Thor- 
ough Culture. The lecturer in the course of his re- 
marks clearly demonstrated the necessity of instruc- 
tors being well informed. 

Lecture, by Prof. S. P. Bates, on the subject of 
Language. This was an able Lecture, and clearly 
set forth the importance of the study of language. 

FRIDAY MORNING. 

Opened by reading Scripture and Prayer by T. 
F. Thickstun. 

The question. Ought Physiology be taught in our 
common schools? Discussed by Messrs. Sacket, 
Carothers, Clark, Hogue, Sharp and Thickstun. A 
majority of the speakers supported the question. 

Geography by Prof. Thickstun. The lecturer af- 
firmed that the young Scholar should not be put at 
political divisions first, but physical. The class was 
then exercised in concert singing as a manner of 



Mental Aritemeticby Mr. Hogue. — The class was 
exercised with questions and demonstration of ^hort 
rules. 

' Mr. Bally, on Arithmetic. Explained the rule 
for the extraction of the Cube Boot, and the role for 
casting interest on notes with partial payments. 

Prof. Bates, on reading. Subject. — The tones of 
the Voice. The lecturer drilled the class extensive- 
ly on this point After which he again introduced 
the subject of making the sound an echo to the sense, 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 

Discussion. What are the advantages from at- 
tending Teachers* Institutes ? by Messrs. Carothers, 
Gregg, Hogue, Thickstun, Sharp, Birchard, Dugan, 
and Miss Clark and Stewart. 

Physiology, by Prof. Thickstun. The lecturer 
showed very clearly in the course of his remarks, 
that a knowledge of this science was necessary for 
the preservation of health, and a full development of 
both mind and bodv. 

Essay, by Miss F, A. Bloomfield, on Neatness in 
common schools. 

Penmanship, by Prof. Bates. One great object of 
our instructors in teaching writing, should be to teach 
uniformity. — The lecturer illustrated on the black- 
board how this uniformitv may be taught. 

History, by Prof. Thickstun. The lecturer resum- 
ed the subject of The Course of Empire. This 
was an interesting lecture, embracing the time from 
the Patriarchal Fathers down to the commencement 
of the decline of the Boman empire. 

BVKNINQ SESSION. 

Lecture, by Dr. A. B. Bobbins. Subjec t . 1* ^ 
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Teeth. The lectnrer gave an analysis of the teeth 
showing the different substances of which thej are 
composed — how they are often injured and destroy- 
ed — and the means by which they may be preserved 
Lectnre, by Dr. Stebbins, on the Object of Eda 
cation. This is the great subject of life. You have 
committed to yon the formation of the characters 
of tho^e placed under your care. The great object 
of education is to make men and women. To be a 
President is nothing, to be a farmer is something, 
but to be a man is everything. The man that is 
truly educated can make everything to serve him 
Education consists in developing the mind; reading, 
writing, Ac, are only the instruments to be made 
use of in becoming truly educated. They are the 
mere engines which the miud makes use of as a 
means to an end. The end of education is to give 
growth to everything that constitutes the man. 

SATURDAY MORNING. 

T. F. Thickstun, Corresponding Secretary, read a 
report from Cambridge Teachers' Institute, which 
was received and ordered to be filed upon the min- 
utes. 

The following persons were appointed a Commit- 
tee of Arrangement for the next meeting of the In- 
stitute, to be held at Cambridge : A. B. Ross, Cy- 
rus Kitchen, V. Pitts, M. D., J. H. Gray, M. D., 
and John Clark. 

The committee on Themes made the following re- 
port, for the next session of the Institute : 

Disposition of the Teacher — Miss E. M. Clark. 

Profession of the Teacher — Miss B. McEntire. 

The Mind of the Teacher—Miss I. H. Gelvin. 

School House Furniture — Miss L. Stewart. 

Parental Co-operation with the Teacher — Wm. 
Hadley. 

The Teacher's First Day in the School House — 
0. H. Sacket 

How shall we make School Attractive? — R. S. 
Hogue. 

Good Teachers — C. E. Anderson. 

Moral Deportment of the Teacher — J. A. Clark. 

Pleasures of Teaching a District School — C. Car^- 
others. 

Short and thorough— S. Wikoff. 

Common School Mismanagement and Incompe- 
tence — K. P. Snow. 

Development of Mind — Miss E. A. Birchard. 

The Tollowing resolution was offered by Mr. J. 
Uncles : 

Resolved, That Mr. S. S. Sears, whose connection 
with the Common Schools of this county is dissolv- 
ed by his resignation as County Superintendent, has 
our respect for the ability with which he has discharg- 
ed his duties ; and carries with him our best wishes 
for his personal welfare and success in his new field 
of labor. 

On motion, the resolution was adopted. 

The committee on resolutions reported the follow, 
ing. which were taken up separately, discussed and 
adopt (d : 

Resolved, That we have increased confidence in 
the ben< fits to be derived from the County Super- 
inter.ckiicy ; and we fully believe, that when the of- 
fice shuli have had the advantages of time and an 
adequate compensation, it will be regarded in Penn- 
sylvania, as in sister States, as an indispensable fea- 
ture in the Common School law of the State. 

Resolved, That the present School law permits the 
election of Trustees in the several sub-school dis- 
tricts, with all the powers and privileges which they 
bad under the old lanr. 



Resohed, That the necessity of Normal S<shool8 for 
the training of teachers, is becoming every day more 
apparent, and that we would regard their establish- 
ment by the Legislature as the crovmtn^ act of intel- 
ligent reform. 

Resolved, That in the absence of these, we re- 
spectfullv but earnestly urge that state aid should be 
extended by the proper authorities to the various 
connty Institutes of the State. 

Resdlvedj That we believe Consolidated or Union 
Schools, to be essential to the educational intei^ts 
of the country ; we believe also that they will be suc- 
cessfully and permanently established onlv, when by 
State aid or otherwise, well trained teachers shall 
have been prepared to take charge of them. 

Resolved, Ijiat uniformitv of text-books through- 
out the county is exceedingly desirable, and that a 
committee be appointed by the chairman to select 
and recommend a series of text-books to the Di- 
rectors of the county, and to report at the Spring 
Session of the Institute. 

Resolved, That we recommend to all the teach- 
ers of the county to become subscribers to the Penn- 
sylvania School Journal. 

Resolved, That reading the Scriptures and sing- 
ing, ought to be introduced in all tne schools of toe 
county. . 

Mr. F. M. Gregg then offered the following reso- 
lution, which was unanimously adopted: 

Resolved, That a copy of the above resolutions be 
forwarded to the Pennsylvania School Journal for 
publication. 

On motion, the association adjourned to hold its 
next session in Cambridge. 

S. P. Batbs, Presufeni, 

C. E. Anderson, Secretary, 



LAKCAflTXE OOUUTT EDUCATIOirAl A8800IATIOV. 

At the regular annual meeting of the Lancaster 
County Educational Association, held in the room 
of the Female High School of Lancaster city, on the 
17th of November, 1855, the following officers were 
elected for the ensuing year: 

President — J. P. Wickersham. 

Vice President— W. V. Davis. 

Corresponding Secretary — Mrs. L. V. Row. 

Recording Secretary — Seymour Preston. 

Treasurer — Chas. Twining. 

Standing Committee — L. M. Hobbs, E. Lambom, 
E. G. Groff and Amos Row. 

The following persons were elected members of 
the Association : 

J. C. Carothers, Maytown. 

Eli Sivered, Kinzers. 

J. F. Stoddard and Edw. Brooks, Millersville. 

E. H. Green, Maytown. 

H. M Dougherty, Marietta. 

F. S. Pyfer, Columbia. 

A. J. Hughes, Millersville. 
The treasuiy committee reported $26 in the trea- 
sury. The report was accepted. 

[Signed by the officers.] 

LAHCA8TER COUHTT—DaRSQAL DISTBIOT. 

At one of the regular weeklv meetings of the East 
Donegal Teachers' Institute, the following preamble 
and resolutions were unanimously adopted : 

Whrrbas, The present session of school in East 
Donegal district is about to close, and we must se- 
parate and consequently discontinue our meetings ; 
we feel it to be our dvty to express publicly our sen- 
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time tits with reference to the comteon school sys- 
tem. County Saperiotendency, Ac. Therefore, 

Resolved, That we consider the present common 
school system to be superior to any that has been in 
existence in oar State ; that so far as the qnalities 
of a law can be tested in so short a time, and from 
our immediate connection with it, we believe it is 
more efficient in advancing the cause of education 
— elevating the Teacher's profession and awakening 
the public mind to the importance of the subject than 
any preceding act ; yet we do not consider it the "ne 
plus ultra," as excelsior should be the motto in this, 
as well as every other subject, bat sufficient time 
should be given to allow the system to fully develope 
itself, and tbep any change should certainly be an 
improvement. 

Resolved, That we consider Normal Schools as 
almost indispensable accompaniments to the efficien- 
cy of the system, and those County Superintendents, 
who by their efforts have succeeded in starting in 
operation and aided in carrying on such schools, me- 
rit the gratitude of all friends ot education. 

Resolved, That we hail with pride the progress of 
the Normal School of Lancaster county, and believe 
that it bids fair to surpass every other institution of 
the kind in the State. 

Resolved, That in the faithful discharge of his da> 
ties^ the County Superintendent of Lancaster county 
merits the confidence, and should have the support 
of every friend of education ; we heartily concur in 
his efforts to raise the standard of the profession, and 
no friend of progress can consistently oppose a thing 
which is calculated to produce such beneficial re- 
sults. 

Besolved, That Pa. School Journal is the Teach- 
^8 friend, and should not only be patronised by 
every one who intends to teach, but by every friend 
of education. 

Besolved, That we tender our sincere and heart- 
felt thanks to the school directors of East Donegal 
township, Messrs. Samuel Book, George Shreiner, 
N. M. Feck, John Musser, John G. Hoerner and 
Abm. Strickler, for their kindness in sustaining us 
ia every difficulty, and nobly carrying out the law in 
spite of opposition, and their liberality in giving us 
Utne to visit schools and attend Institutes. 

Resolved, That we congratulate the citizens of 
East Donegal township, in having a school board fa- 
vorable to the progressive system of education, and 
that we believe by their untiring exertions they feel 
determined to lead the van, in the cause of educa- 
tion in Lancaster county. 

Besolved, That the foregoing preamble and reso- 
lutions be published in the School Journal and all 
the pc^rs in Lancaster county. 

W. S. Basb, Gor. Sec. 



mat HEMFFIEIJO AinaUGT^LAVCABTBB COUimr. 

Mr. Burbowss: — Permit me to lay before you a 
brief account of our doings in this district, during 
the past winter. 

The teachers of this district have been actively at 
work. Soon after the opening of their schools they 
formed a Mutual Improvement Association, which 
met regularly every two weeks, until the close of the 
sehools. The exercises of the Association consisted 
•f exercises in Beading, Geography, Grammar and 
Arithroetic,togetherwith reports on various subjects 
snd discussions. 

With but one exseptioti, all oar teschers, thirteen 
in anmber, were members of the Association. These 
juetiDgs, beside bsusfttiag the teasbors, hare, we 



trust, excited an interest among the citizens of the 
district. They begin to see that teachers are not 
mere hirelings, actuated only by pecuniary motives; 
but that they are really and deeply interested in the 
welfare of those entrusted to their care. 

Our Directors, headed by an efficient and ener- 
getic President, Dr. J. Beam, have been active in 
the discharge of their duties. They paid monthly 
visits to all the schools in the township. 

They granted to their teachers, two days in a 
month to attend the meeting of their Association 
and also the time spent at Philadelphia during the 
meeting of the State Teachers' Association. TTiey 
furnish an example to Directors everywhere, to go 
and do likewise. Besides allowing the time, some of 
their number were present at nearly every meeting 
of our Association. Bast Hempfield is waking, and 
before many winters have rolled round, she willtake 
her place as one of the first among the townships of 
Lancaster, in the cause of Education. 

Our Association will also be well represented at 
Millersville, during the coming summer. 

March 14M, 1856. y. ,. j^ 

TVLTOH OOUHTT. 

Agreeably to resolution of the Fulton Co. Teach- 
ers' institute, I herewith transmit you the report of 
its proceedings, during the session of Feb. 2l8t and 
22d, for publication. In so doing, I feel assured ofthe 
pleasure it will afford our County editors to give the 
same a place in the columns of their valuable papers ; 
knowing that all true friends of education must feel 
a deep interest in what so clearly betokens a spirit 
of advancement, and gives promise of the dawning 
of new light and new glory in the Common School 
cause of Fulton County. 

Very respectfully, &c., 

Geo. a. Smith, 

Cor. Sec. 

SBFOBT. 

Notice having been previously given by the Su- 
perintendent, the Teachers and Directors of Fultos 
County met in the Hall of the Court House, in Mc- 
Connellsburg, on the 2 1st of February. 

Feb. 21st, 3 o'clock, P. M. 
^ The meeting was called to order by the County 
Superintendent. Mr. Jno. Albxandkr was called 
to the Chair, and D. B. Dunlop was appointed Sec- 
retary. The object and design of tho Conventios 
was then stated in an address by the County Super- 
intendent. 

The following Committee was then appointed to 
arrange business for the meeting : Bev. W. Bussell^ 
Bev. Jesse Ash and A. Irvine. 

A Committee of five was appointed to draft a 
Constitution, vis : Bev. Bussell, W. W. Sellers, J. 
B. Boggs, Bev. Boss, and A. Irvine. 

The meeting then adjourned to meet at 6^ o'clock, 
P. M. 

SVRlflNG SESSION, (21st) 

Pursuant to appointment, the meeting re-assem- 
bled at 6^ o'clock, P. M., and was called to order 
by the President; after which an address uuoa 
"The Practical Utility of Study," was delivered bj 
T. W. B. McFadden, Ksq. The gentleman treated 
his subject in a masterly manner, giving ntteranos 
to many home truths, which were well worthy the 
consideration of all teachers and friends of Commaa 
Schools. 

On motion of Bev. Boss, Superintendent for tlia 
County, the question as to the best method of gov* 
eming a school, was taken up and ably discussed Im 
Ber. J. Ash, Leonard Alleman and Gfeo, A. SmitlL 
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After which a vote of thanks was tendered to T. 
W. B. McFadden for his address of the evening, 
and an adjoarnment took place until 10 o'clock, A. 
M. of the 22d. 

MOBNING SESSION. 

After reading of the minutes, the report of the 
committee, previously appointed for drafting a Con- 
stitution for the government of the Association, was 
called for; whereupon the following Constitution 
was read and unanimously adopted. 

Art. I. The name of this society shall be Ful- 
ton County Teachers' Institute. 

Art. II. The objects of the Institute are further- 
ance of the cause of Education in our midst, by the 
mutual improvement of Teachers' who are among 
its members ; the investigation and discu^ion of 
the best methods of conducting schools, and of im- 
parting instruction and of other subjects necessary 
to these ; and the awakening of an interest on the 
part of School Directors and the public generally, 
in the welfare of our Common Schools. 

Art. III. The officers of the Institute shall be a 
President, Vice President, Recording Secretarv, 
and Treasurer, whose duties shall be those usually 
devolving on those officers respectively, in other de- 
liberative bodies. 

Art. IV. Ten members shall constitute a quorum 
for the transaction of business. 

Art. V. By-Laws for the governing of the Insti- 
tute may be adopted by a vote of the members pres- 
ent at any regular meeting ; and this constitution 
may be amended by a vote of not less than two-thirds 
of the members present at any annual meeting. 

Art. VI. Any practical male Teacher may be- 
come a member, by signing this Constitution and 
paying to the Treasurer the sum of twenty-five cents. 
Female Teachers may become members without a 
fee. 

Art. VII. Any other person friendly to the ob- 
jects of the Institute may, by the payment of a fee 
of fifty cents, become an honorary member and be 
entitled to all the privileges of membership, except 
only the right of voting. 

Art. Vlll. Any School Director of the County, 
may become a member on the payment of 25 cents, 
with the same privileges given to any of the teachers. 

The members having signed this Constitution, the 
Fulton County Teachers' Institute was declared du- 
ly organized and established. 

The following officers were then chosen : Rev. W. 
Russel, President ; Dr. S. E. Duffield, Vice Presi- 
dent ; H. S. Wishart, Recording Secretary ; G. A, 
Smith, Corresponding Secretary, and J^ W. Bohn, 
Treasurer. 

The President, on being conducted to the chair, 
favored the Institute, with a brief, but most beauti- 
ful and appropriate^ddress. On motion, adjourned 
until H o'clock, P. M. 

afternoon session. 

The President having called the house to order, 
minutes of last meeting were read and adopted, after 
which Mr. L. Alleman, of Greencastle, delivered a 
Tery entertaining Lecture upon the Art of Teaching. 
He was attentively heard throughout, and warmly 
applauded by the members of the Institute and the 
audience. 

The Teachers present, upon request of the Coun- 
ty Superintendent, gave an animated description of 
the various ragged and dilapidated old school houses, 
in which they and the tender offspring of our worthy 
school directors spend the dreary winter school-term. 
With few exceptions the houses were reported as 



low — ^ill-ventilated — badly heated — badly situated'— 
and generally uncomfortable. 

After which a discussion arose upon a resolutioiif 
offered by G. A. Smith, unfavorable to the use of 
Lyman Cobb's Spelling Books in the schools of our 
county. The resolution was laid upon the table for 
the time, and the Institute adjourned to meet at 6^ 
o'clock. 

evening session. 

Upon the assemblage of the Institute, R. Ross, in 
the absence of the Vice President, was called to 
the chair. The President, Mr. Russel, delivered ft 
most forcible and instructive address upon Educa- 
tion. His remarks were practical and evinced much 
knowledge qu the subject. His views upon tho 
school system, as carriea out in our county, met the 
approval of all who desire an advancement and im- 
provement in the educational facilities of our coun- 
try. 

On motion of J. B. Boggs, Esq., a vote of thanks 
of the Institute and audience was unanimouslv ten* 
dered Rev. W. Russel for his impressive and elo- 
quent address. On motion of E. G. Hedding, a re- 
solution was passed, favoring the use of the scrip* 
tures in our schools. After which G. A. Smith's re- 
solution, against the use of Cobb's Books in onr 
common schools was called up, and, after a warm 
discussion between G. A. Smith, Rev. W. Russel, 
H. S. Wishart, favoring, and Dr. S. E. Duffield, 
Rev. Jesse Ash, Gen. John Sines, and A. Irvine, 
opposing the resolution, it was finally adopted. A 
resolution offered bv John Sipes, requesting teach- 
ers to use their influence to correct in pupils the 
pernicious habit of using tobacco, was unanimously 
adopted. In compliance with a resolution to that 
effect. Rev. Robert Ross, G. A. Smith, Dr. S. K. 
Duffield, Mr. Dietrick, and Rev. W. Russel. were 
appointed a Committee to examine and report upon 
a complete series of Text-Books, to be recommend- 
ed to the Directors of the County for exclusive use 
in the Schools. After which, on motion, the Insti- 
tute adjourned, to meet in McConnellsburg on the 
last Thursday of September next. It is a matter of 
regret that so few Teachers attended the Institute. 
It is hoped that Teachers and Directors will mani* 
fest a proper spirit hereafter, and encourage the 
Institute by their presence at its next session. — 
Many thanks are due the County Superintendent, 
Robert Ross, for his earnest and successful efforts 
for the advancement of the cause of Education, in 
our midst, and particularly for his able assistance 
in organising and conducting the Institute. 



CLnrTOV COUHTY TSAGHEBS* IN8TiTU'l£. 

The sessions of this Association, held at Salona, 
the 4th, 5th and 6th of February, were of a highly 
interesting character, and very largely attended by 
teachers and friends of education throughout the 
country. The Church in which the meetings were 
held was filled to overflowing. It was estimated 
that over eight hundred persons were in attendance 
at the last meeting, and a large number returned 
who could not gain admittance. 

The interest and liberality manifested by the citi- 
zens of Salona and vicinity appeared to be unbound- 
ed. We shall ever remember the smiles of appro- 
bation with which parents, young and old, greeted ut 
on that joyous occasion ; — assuring as, in language 
unmlstakeable, that our eff'orts were approved — thai 
age and experience proclaimed us in the right; and 
as often will our memories revert to the pleasant and 
profitable seasons connected with this lastmeeting^ 
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and we shall dwell on their reminisce nces with the 
purest emotions of pleasure. 

It was heart cheering, also, to find that the teach- 
ers, the most of them Yonng, jnst engaging in the pro- 
fession, possessed snch a dae appreciation of the re- 
sponsibility entrusted to them, snch a proper energy 
to perform the duties of their high and holy office, 
ana such an ardent desire to qnalify themselves in 
the true " theory and practice" in order to advance 
the interests of their pnpils and thereby promote 
the progress of education in our county. 

In addition to the regular discussions, participa- 
ted in by the members of the Institute, interesting 
and instructive lectures were delivered by the Coun- 
tv Superintendent, the President, Messrs. D. G. 
Bash, Wm. G. Waring, Geo. Hastings and G. A. 
Davy. 

Essays written by Messrs. G. 0. Diese, E. H. 
Shoemaker and the Misses fielen A. Reynolds and 
Sarah Miller were read, which elicited general ap- 
plause. 

The opening address of the President was on the 
Importance of Self-Improvement of Teachers, in 
which he urged the necessity of applying assiduous- 
ly and perseveringly to their vocation — of cultivating 
a spirit of friendship and respect for each other-— of 
extending their influence ineveir possible direction. 
During the sessions, he delivered a lecture to parents 
on the evils resulting from an Irregular Attendance; 
and at the close, one on the Educational Tendencies 
of the age, concluding with encouraging remarJLS to 
Teachers. 

Henry L. Dieffenbach, the Superintendent of 
this county, (who by the way, is devoting his whole 
time and energies to the elevation of the Schools in 
this section, and to the establishment of a firmer 
and more perfect system of instruction) was present 
and lectured to the teachers, from time to time, on 
their important duties and relations — and on the 
last evening, delivered a most interesting address to 
parents, pupils and school directors. 

Mr. Davy lectured on General Education — the 
necessity of educating all of the faculties. The sub- 
ject of Mr. Bush's lecture was " Physical Geogra- 
phy " which occupied nearly the whole of one eve- 
ning, and which was highly instructive and enter- 
taining. Mr. B. is a distinguished educator — an 
agent for Pelton's Outline Maps, and is accom- 
plishing a great work in the cause, by introducing 
these Maps into nearly all of the schools in the 
State. 

Mr. Wm. G. Waring lectured on the importance 
and utility of teachers understanding Phonoeraphy, 
both on account of its own great merit, and of its 
value as a means of securing thorough practice in 
the principles of reading, and of long hand writing, 
and drawing. He also spoke on the importance of 
difierent branches of elementary instruction. 

Mr. Geo. Hastings read a very able paper on the 
requisite qualifications of a Teacher, aside from his 
literary attainments. 
The following resolutions were adopted : 
Resolved, That it be our earnest endeavor to cul- 
tivate among the Teachers of this county, and other 
counties, a spirit of friendship, respect and fraterni- 
ty : believing that snch a course judiciously followed, 
would have a tendency to elevate our profession, and 
establish our cause on a firm and enduring founda- 
tion. 

Jiesolvedj That we, as teachers, lose no opportuni- 
ty for self-improvement, but apply oonelves assidu- 
ously and perseveringly to our vocation, extend our 



influence in every possible direction and drink deep at 
the Pierian fount, until we shall be ornaments to so- 
ciety, useful to all, worthy of our profession — to be 
in short, men and women. 

Resolved, That we have, and hereby express, re- 
newed confidence in the system of School inspec- 
tion by County Superintendents, as provided for by 
the Legislative act of May, 1854. 

Resolved, That we believe females to be as well 
adapted to the office of teaching as males, and that 
when they perform the same amount of labor, they 
should receive the same compensation. 

Resolved, That we believe the system of County 
Institutes to be one of the best methods of improv- 
ing and elevating the standard of teaching ; and 
that it is unfortunate that some of the Boards of 
Directors have refused to allow the teachers in 
their districts the time to attend the Clinton Coun- 
ty Teachers' Institute. 

Resolved, That we consider those Teachers who 
have, through selfishness or neglect, refused to at- 
tend the present session of the Institute, as unwor- 
thy the name of Teacher, and as deserving of repri- 
mand from the Countv Superintendent. 

Resolved, That each member of the Institute be 
requested to prepare an Essay to be read at the 
meeting in Logansville. 

Resolved, That we recommend the introduction 
of Mental Arithmetic in all our schools. 

Resolved, That we importune and re-importune, if 
necessarv, the Directors of our respective districts 
to furnish our schools with Outline Maps, and every 
other useful improvement that the capacities of the 
schools demand. 

Resolved, That Phonographic writing should be 
taught in all our common schools, both on ac- 
count of its own great value, and of its utilities as a 
means of securing thorough practice in the principles 
of reading, and of long nand writing, and drawing. 

Resolved, That a series of writing copy books, 
furnishing copies in a uniform hand, should be intro- 
duced into all our schools ; as it is important all 
our scholars should have the best of examples to 
imitate, and should not have their hands broKen by 
endeavoring to imitate difierent styles. 

Resolved, That we continue to recognize the Penn- 
sylvania School Journal as the organ of the State 
Department, and as the right arm of the Teacher ; 
and would recommend to all teachers, directors and 
friends of education, to subscribe for the rome. 

Resolved, That we, as Teachers, knowing the great 
inconvenience and necessary disorder, occasioned by 
the wants of suitable seats, in a great number of 
our school houses — earnestly demand them of our 
respective Director.-<. 

Resolved, That it is the imperative duty of those 
who have it in their power, and that we anxiously 
solicit them, to fix upon a suitable series of books 
in all the branches taught in our common schools ; 
and to permit no o(hers. 

Resolved, That one of the greatest benefits that 
could accrue to our common schools, would be the 
result of parents visiting them, and at least month- 
ly ; and tnerefore we urg^ its necessity upon them. 

Resolved, That a vote of thanks be tendered to 
our County Superintendent, for the kind, courteous 
and competent manner in which he has discharged 
the duties of his responsible office ; and also, that to 
the President and officers of the Institute, be prof- 
fered our thanks for the able manner in which^they 
have discharged their duties. JiJ^lV^ 

Resolved, That we tender our thanks to the citi- 
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EeDS of Salona and the surroanding country, for 
their hospitality, attendance and attention during 
the progress of our Institute — to Prof. Bush for his 
very interesting and profitable lecture on Geogra- 
phy — to that great friend of education, Mr. Waring, 
for his lecture on Phonography — to the Halona Vo- 
calists, for ihe heart-cheering strains of music with 
which they have favored us — to the Trustees of the 
church in which our Institute has been held, and 
also to Mr. Herr's and Hyatt*s reading classes, for 
the able manner in which they performed the task 
assigned them ; and in fine, to all not belonging to 
the instil ute, that favored us with their remarks. 

The whole proceedings we* e harmonious, decorous, 
and, we think, reflected great credit on the mem- 
bers and the county in which it was held. Although 
it is still an infant association — this being its third 
meeting, — we confidently trust and believe, it is only 
one of a series of annual and semi-annual meetings, 
that will accomplish an untold amount of good, and 
never cease while Clinton county forms a portion of 
our glorious old Commonwealth. 

A. E. Bbowne. 

Lock Haven, Pa., March 4th, 1856. 



Nott0 of dctjoold. 



ICEABVILLE AGiU)E]CT. 

[The following is from the Meadville Spirit of the 
Age, and presents an account of one of the most 
useful institutions, if not the most useful, for the pre- 
paration of teachers in Western Pennsylvania: — Ed.] 

From the Amulet, published last week, we gather 
the following interesting information in relation to 
this flourishing institution. The Academy is now 
in better standing than it ever was before, and it is 
deservingly worthy of the support of the people of 
this county. 

We have observed with much pleasure the steady 
increase in numbers, during the present year, over 
the corresponding terms of the last. When we en- 
tered the school, there were in the building, no desks 
— except a few old rickety ones — no library, no ap- 
paratus, no convenient hail, and, in fact, none of the 
appurtenances with which to found a seat of learn- 
ing of the first order. Discouraging as things look- 
ed, we'went steadily to work, aided by the Trustees 
and our citizens, who were desirous of seeing a good 
school established here. 

We searched in the cities of Boston and Provi- 
dence, until we found the pattern of a chair abd desk 
which combined convenience with utility; we se- 
lected from the warerooms of the Wightman's, in 
Boston, a set of Apparatus as perfect in its kind as 
can be manufactured, portions of it having been im- 
ported from Paris; we selected a library of choice 
books ; we collected, by the aid of students, a cabi- 
net in Natural History ; we secured maps and charts, 
and, m short, have spared no pains in establishing a 
school of the very first class, which should be a mat- 
ter of pride to the citizens, and be an agent in eflfect- 
ing the prosperity of this section of the State. Al- 
though the procuring these conveniences, in the va- 
rious departments, has brought us increased respon- 
sibilities and expense, yet we hope to merit thereby 
a large attendance. We feel that we have jiist be- 
gan. The resources of improvement are an failing. 
Wc hope by diligence to apply them. 

The proprietors of the school receive do pay from 
any source, except from those whom they teach. 



The Instructors are paid, fuel is bought, and all tha 
various expenses are met from this source alone. — 
We furnish education at cost If the article we sell 
is not worth what we charge, then we shall not mur- 
mur if it is sought elsewhere. As yet, we have bare- 
ly received a fair support ; and we hope by diligence 
and a conscientious application of our talents and 
acquirements to the work, to found such a reputation 
that we may merit a continuance of patronage. 

We are sometimes asked why we are raising oar 
charges for tuition. We would answer that we have 
never raised any of them, but, on the other hand, in 
several instances reduced them. We have two 
classes of tuition : common English branches, includ- 
ing Arithmetic, Grammar, Geography and Physio- 
logy, for which our charge is $3.50 ; and higher Eng- 
lish, including Latin, Greek, German and French 
for $4.50. When scholars enter the school, they 
frequently commence with the common English stu- 
dies, but as they advance they take higher English 
or some language, which brings them into the second 
class of tuition. The idea that we have raised ou 
our tuition has arisen from this circumstance. 

A Boarding Hall has been secured and furnished 
with bedsteads, cooking stoves, chairs and tables for 
the convenience of those who wish to board them- 
selves. Strict regulations are enforced for the main- 
tenance of order and habits of neatness. The imme- 
diate supervision of the boarding hall is in the hand« 
of Mr. Samuel Wikoff, who is furnished with printed 
copies of regulations, and is directed by us to see 
them enforced. Applications for rooms should al- 
ways be made early. 

The necessity of being present on the first day of 
the term does not seem to be understood. On the 
morning of the first day all the classes are formed, 
and the names of each class are entered. With 
these names before us, we arrange the times of the 
classes. If persons enter after the times of the 
classes are thus fixed, they may find it impossible to 
be in all the classes which they may desire. Those 
who are present during the first morning of the term, 
we take especial pains to accommodate. Our classes 
begin reviews at about the middle of the term, which 
will accommodate those entering then. 

Those Directors who wish us to furnish teachers 
should make application early. Our class has never 
yet been large enough to satisfy the numerous de- 
mands made upon us. Therefore early applicants 
only will be sure of getting the number and quality 
of teachers they desire. 

There is no study which approaches nearer to the 
holy than music ; still it is among the most difficult 
of acquisition. Hence, the teacher who is to impait 
a knowledge of this branch, should not only possess 
an intimate acquaintance with the principles of the 
science, but should also be a person of intense appli* 
cation, tender patience and most unct^mpromismg 
perseverance. The attachment of her pupilsi as 
well as their rapid progress, is the best proof of the 
capability of the teacher of this department. 

Vocal Glee Music will likewise be taught by Miss 
Eastman, thus afibrding superior facilities for unit- 
ing vocal and instrumental music, under the same 
Instructor. 

There is a lack of well qualified teachers in this 
county as well as in adjoining ones* Young ladies 
and gentlemen who are so inclined, and who will 
take the pains to qualify themselves properly, caa 
readily fiud employment as teaehers. Six months, 
or two terms, spent upon oar teachers* course, will 
give any pecsou — witV reasoosible acquirewejits to 
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commence on — a good start in the branches neces- 
sary to the common school teacher. Persons who 
be^in with the Snmmer Term will, therefore, be 
pretty well prepared for the opening of the winter 
schools of the county ; after which they can again 
resume their studies if they choose. 

BOARD Olf iKSTRUCnOK OP MEADTILLK ACADBMT. 

Thom Afl F. Thickstur, Principal of EngliBh DepsrtmcDt, 
Instinctor iu the Physical Scien(!efl, and Lecturer on Phi- 
losophy and Chemistiy. 

Samvel p. Bates, A. M. Principal of Classical Depart- 
ment, Instructor in Lao^ages, Intellectual Philosophy, and 
I/ecturer on the Theory and Practice of Teaching. 

Mabtba £. Thickstuk, Instructor in the Mathema- 
tics. 

Elizabeth J. THicKsrvif, Assistant Instructor in the 
English Department, Lecturer to the Ladies and Instructor 
in Calesthenics. 

Eliza R. EASTMAif, Instructor on the Piano Forte, Me- 
lodeon and Glee Music 

Mart Bates, Instructor in German. 

Vilaha VAifDoosER, Teacher of Drawing, Painting and 
Embroideiy. 

* Geoeoe S. Stewakt, Instructor in Arcbitectual draw- 
ing and deiigning. 

£. WiLLiAHt, Lilnrarian. 

Datio Gkeek, Janitor. 

TurrioN. 
(eeduced.) 
Common English Branches and Physiology, #3.60 

Higher English Studies, Latin, Greek, German and 

Elocution, 4.60 

BXTRA. 

Penmanship, f materials found,) 

Music on the Piano, 

Use of Piano, 

Perspective Drawing and Penciling, 

Drawing and Painting in Water Colore, 

Drawing on prepared board, 

Mezzotint Painting, 

Difi^reot kinds of Embroidery, 

Oil Painting, 



.60 
8.00 
2.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.60 
2.60 
2.00 
€.00 
A deduction of five per cent. i« made from the above 
cbaiges for payment in advance. 

CAI^BNDBV. 

The Summer Term begins Wednesday^ April 30, 1866. 

The Summer Term ends Saturday, July 12, 1866. 

\ acation of five weeks. 

The Fall Term begins Wednesday, Aug. 20, 1866. 

The Fall Term ends November 4, 1856. 

Vacation of one week. 

The Winter Term begins November 12, 1866. 

The Winter Term ends Jan. 27, 1867. 

Vacation of one week. 

The Spring Term begins Wednesday, Feb. 4, 1857. 

The Spring Term ends April 29, 1867. 

There are two public examinations during the year, at 
the end of the Fall and Spring terms. 

* Mr. Rtewart, who has recently taken his degree at the 
School of Design in the City of New York, has consent- 
ed to gi^e instruction in this department, during the Win- 
ter Term, which will enable persons to become acquainted 
with Architectural Drawing, a branch of knowledge so much 
needed among all classes of society. 

LAVCAffTEBCOiniTTVOBMAL SCHOOL. 

[Tha following aeconnt of the closing of the win- 
ter term of this Institution is, from the Inland Daily 
of this city, abbreviated to snit the columns of the 
Journal. 

Under an arrangement between Oonnty Superin- 
tendent Wickersham, and Prof. Stoddard, a term of 



three months commenced on the I4th nit., mainly 
for the special benefit of the Teachers' of Lancaster 
County. The nnmber of students now in attend- 
ance is over 200 and more are daily joining the 
list. The Instructors are the gentlemen above 
named with several competent assistants. — Ed.] 

The examination of the students of the Lancas- 
ter County Normal School, took place on Wednes- 
day and Thursday, the 2nd and 3d inst. (April.) 

We had the pleasure of being present on Thurf 
day, and of listeaing to the recitations in English 
Grammar, Intellectual, Practical, and Philosophical 
Arithmetic, Algebra and Geometry. These classses 
acquitted themselves in a manner praiseworthy to 
themselves, and highly creditable to their respective 
instructors. Som e • of the most intricate principles 
of Algebra and Arithmetic were explained with an 
ease and accuracy seldom before witnessed. In Intel- 
lectual Arithmetic, problems were repeated and 
solved with promptness, elegance and correct- 
ness, which could only be acquired by the most se- 
vere drilling. Another feature of the exercises 
which particularly claimed our admiration, was the 
beautiful manner in which the solutions were writ- 
ten on the black board. Not only were the figures 
and letters plainly and neatly formed, but even the 
rules of punctuation seemed to be strictly adhered 
to. 

The classes in Grammar evinced a thorough know- 
ledge, not only of the first principles of the English 
language, but lUso of punctuation, figures and ver- 
slfi^tion. The classincation and analysis of sen- 
tenees, as given by the class, seemed admirably cal- 
culated to give the pupils a correct understanding 
of the English language. 

The recitation in Intellectual Arithmetic evinced 
a careful training. We have seldom seen a finer 
looking class of young ladies and gentlemen. It 
seems astonishing to us that problems of such length 
and apparent intricacy could be so readily repeated 
and solved. This study must be of great utility in 
developing and strenghtened the reasoning faculi- 
ties. 

The exercises in Geometry evinced a high degree 
of proficiency. The readiness and ease with which 
demonstrations, definitions and enunciations of pro* 
positions were given, spoke of a thoroughness not ex* 
ceeded by any college examination to which we ever 
listened. 

Mr. Denues of Millersville, and Mr. Geist of Lan« 
caster, by invitation made a few commendatory re- 
marks in reference to the examination and prosper- 
ity of the Normal School, which were followed by 
a song called ** Our Normal School;' composed by one 
of the ladies. 

In the evening were read a composition by Miss 
Budd, entitled " A Few Days," a poem by Miss Bol- 
ton, and a valedictory by Mr. Townsend, all of which 
were carefully written and well delivered. At the 
close of these exercises, the ladies presented to each 
of the teachers a large and beautiful bound book. 
The Teachers returned their thanks in an affectionate 
manner ; and, alluding to the pleasing associations 
of the term just passed, exhorted the pupils to go 
forward in the course of intellectual and moral cul- 
ture, so earnestly begun. The exercises of the af- 
ternoon and evening were enlivened by vocal and in- 
strumental music, appropriately selected and well 
performed. 
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In conclusion, we mnst say that the first examination 
of the Lancaster Go. Normal School, has exceeded 
the most sanguine anticipations of the surrounding 
community. It gave uneauivocal evidence of the 
thoroughness of the method of instruction and its 
appropriateness to make accurate scholars. Pupils 
seem to be taught to express what they know in cor- 
rect and concise langnage, and not in that mumbling 
manner so common in many of our academies. The 
people of Lancaster County may well be proud of 
naving in their midst an institution of learning so 
well adapted to elevate the interests of Common 
School education, and thus consider themselves the 
first in this State, who have shown by a practical il- 
lustrations, that it is only by means of substantial 
instruction, Pennsylvania can be brought on an equ- 
al footing, in a literary view, with any of the eastern 
States. An Observeb. 



BUCKS CO. OOMXOK SCHOOLS. 

Having visited the schools of Tinicum a few weeks 
since, I thought a brief account of them might not 
be altogether void of interest, to those concerqed in 
the support and well being of these institutions. 

Generally some of the directors accompanied me, 
and it is with pleasure the fact is recorded, that pro- 
gress was manifested in most of them. Several of 
the young m«'n in this township the past summer at- 
tended good schools from home, for the purpose of 
adding to their attainments, that they might con- 
duct young tyros more successfully up the hill of 
science. These men are making their marks, indel 
lible ones too, for the public good. Their pupils are 
well advanced in arithmetic, and several of them 
were studying English grammar, geography, mensu- 
ration and algebra. 

The great scarcity of teachers compelled the Di- 
rectors to employ one or two, to whom, in the lan- 
guage of Milton, we might wish " better instruction 
and virtue equal to their calling." Men justly 
chargeable witn the use, or advocacy, as a beverage, 
of that subtile fluid which causes more misery and 
degradation among mankind than a combination of 
all otheV evils, ought to seek employment on a level 
with their grovelling and besotted propensities, and 
never aspire to the honorable and responsible call- 
ing of an instructor of youth. 

The Brick Church school is taught by Mr. Barnes. 
We called a few minutes after eight, and from what 
^as manifested during my stay, his school might be 
fairly entitled to rank among the quiet ones. Sev- 
eral children are studying geograpny — a few gram- 
mar. Mr. Barnes had just organized an evening 
cla98,and commenced teaching geography from Pel- 
ton's Outline Maps. The young people of the 
neighborhood who cannot attend day scnool, have 
thus an opportunity of learning something of this 
interesting branch of education. 

Mr. Ridge teaches at Worman's. There was a 
large school of nice scholars, composed about equal- 
ly of boys and girls. Between forty and fifty were 
present. Of these, three or four only study gram- 
mar, and five or six geography. Two had cyphered 
through arithmetic. 

Spruce School, taught by John Clemens. This 
house is situated on Tinicum Creek at the base of a 
high hill, and would be a very pleasant one for a 
summer school, which I am sorry to say is rarely 
kept in Tinicum. By praiseworthy perseverance, 
however, the Directors have managed to keep the 
schools in operation the present year considerably 
longer than they have been kept open heretofore, 



and in a few years the faithful guardians of these in- 
stitutions will doubtless be able to have summer 
schools for the many little children, who are old 
enough to be instructed in useful knowledge, and 
too young to be of service to their parents at home. 

In Mr. Clemens* school, in addition to the more 
common branches, grammar, mensuration and alge- 
bra, are taught. There are no intermissions, except 
at noon, in any of the schools. 

Jonas Lear is the teacher at Myers' School. He 
has but one scholar at geography, and none at gram- 
mar. The average number or pupils is sixteen, and 
their attendance quite irregular. School had been 
open three months, and no visitors of any descrip- 
tion had paid their respects to the teacher before 
that day. He is a young man, and does not intend 
to follow his present profession for a livelihood. — 
Time and application on the part of the pnpils, and 
skill, patience and industry, in the teacher, are re- 
Quisite to elevate the children, here, to a respectable 
degree of eminence on the scale of education. 

Jonas Hillpot wields the power pedagogical at 
Bed Hill. He has a variety of books sufficient to 
satisfy the most fastidious. Among the arithmetics, 
were noticed the Colombian Calculator, Greenleaf 's, 
Bose*s, Pike's, and DaboU's ; several children are 
studying geography, and sometimes two say gram- 
mar. Jonas is in doubt as to his destiny. He could 
not tell whether 

<< Teaching the young idea how to shoot," 

would be his profession in future or not. He is an 
ingenuous fellow, and if he profit by the advice given 
him, he will attend some good school, that he may 
be enabled to impart the rudiraentd of knowledge 
with skill and ability to those entrusted to his care. 

Sm. H. Calf puts forth his unwearied exertions in 
behalf of the cnildren in the neighborhood of Ha- 
ney's School. Several of them are studying geogra- 
phy, and their knowledge of it was creditable both 
to themselves and their instructor. A few boys— 
but not enough — were attending to grammar, and 
they evidently understood what they were about. — 
Endeavors were made to impress children here with 
the importance of attending to this interesting and 
useful branch of edueation. — ^with what success the 
future will develope. Mr. Calf intends to make 
teaching his profession, and his exertions to acquire 
knowledge and impart it faithfully, give earnest of 
his occupying no mean rank among those engaged 
in the business. 

Centre School is under the charge of a well quali- 
fied, competent instructor, and when Abraham Fran- 
kenfield leaves that locality, the Directors will be 
fortunate if they find his place supplied with one 
equally competent. Active and energetic, no pains 
are spared to awaken an interest in study, and the 
effect of his zeal is manifest in the progress his pu- 
pils have made. The children here are supplied 
with the right kind of reading books (Sanders' Se- 
ries,) and hence the teacher is enabled to classify 
them to his mind, which is an advantage not pro- 
perly appreciated by many parents ; otherwise there 
would be no reluctance on their part to procure 
them. 

As Mr. Frankenfield is the only teacher in the 
township who has yet answered the interrogatories 
published some months ago, I am enabled to give a 
more full account of his school than of others.— 
" This house, built of stone and situated near the 
junction of two public roads, on an elevated point 
of land, is twenty by thirty feet. The umbfageoos 
foliage of several large trees forms delightfal places 
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for children to enjoy their youth fnl and innocent 
amnsements. There may be seen, fantastically ar- 
ranged, the ' play houses' with their various apart- 
ments; the kitchen, sitting room and parlor, fur- 
nished with their appropriate furniture, so fer as at- 
tainable by their juvenile possessors. There visits 
are paid with the formality and decorum that char- 
acterise those of their seniors in years, who bear the 
important relation of mothers, to these youthful imi- 
tators of their ' manners and customs.* The water 
is about one hundred and fifty yards oflT— the nearest 
dwelling four hundred yards. "^ There are two rows 
of desks in front of the teacher's, which are so ar- 
raneed that the front of one answers answers as a 
bacK for the children on the next seat. The teach- 
er's desk is on a platform five feet square and eight 
inches high. There are thirteen desks, which accom- 
modate sixty-five scholars. The blackboard, which 
is about four by six feet, is the only furniture in the 
house belonging to the district. There is a new map 
of the United States, the property of the teacher, 
hanging in the school room, upon which the schol- 
ars are frequently exercised. The ceiling is eight 
feet high ; the windows let down from the top, af- 
fording the only means of ventilation. There are 
two desks not occupied with scholars, which serve as 
places for hats and bonnets. Wood is the fuel for 
warming the room. The whole number of attend- 
ants is fifty ; average thirty-two. There are three 
reading classes, two spelling classes in book, and 
three out of book ; three classes in arithmetic — ^two 
in written, one in mental ; one class studies geogra- 
phy, and grammar. Mensuration and algebra are 
also taught. The school is well classified. About 
thirty scholars are very punctual in their attendance, 
and the progress that they make, when compared 
with that of the dilatorv, is perceptible in their su- 
perior attainments. The scholars study well and 
are well behaved. Whipping is never resorted to 
unless the scholars are incorrigibly bad. The teacher 
is twenty-two years of age and was born in this coun- 
ty, where he received most of his education. He 
expects to make teaching his profession, and has 
read Dunn's work on the subject. The blackboard 
is used daily to illustrate arithmetic and other 
branches of study. The school is seldom visited by 
parents or guardians. The directors attend month- 
ly." 

Miss Hunt, the only female teacher in the town- 
ship, has a large school satisfactorily conducted. A 
few months' attendance at some Normal Institute, 
like that at Millersville, would qualify her to earn a 
wider spread and more enduring reputation as an ef- 
ficient instructor, and would doubtless pay a large 
interest on the money invested. Good qualifications 
command, and generally receive, remunerative situa- 
tions. 

There are two or three other schools in this town- 
ship, but as my article is already extended to a great 
length, my remarks concerning them, like some bills 
before the legislature, will be postponed for the pre- 
sent. C. S. 
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THE COUMTy STJPEBDrTEKDENCY* 
To the Editor of the Patriot: 

That the proposition to repeal the County Super- 
intendency was approved by the Committee on Ed- 
ucation in the Honseof Representatives, created no 
little surprise among all friends of Common School 



education, is not to be wondered at, for it is the first 
instance in which a Legislative committee, having in 
charge the vast interests of a Commonwealth in the 
education of its citizens, took ground against an of- 
fice which every intelligent, recognized friend of edu- 
cation in the Union will pronounce essential. — The pro- 
jectors of the act of 1854 did not doubt but that its 
passage would arouse into active exertion all the 
elements of opposition to Common School educa- 
tion, for it was a step so decidedly in advance, and 
was so sure to render the system efficient, that the 
opposition must necessarily either fight or die— and 
pocket patriotism never dies. The peculiar feature 
ofthat law, which stamps energy, action and efficien- 
cy upon it, is the County Superintendency. If this 
is destroyed the efficiency and life of the system is 
destroyed; and there is less risk of odium in attack- 
ing this than in confronting the great cause of uni- 
versal education. But in whatever costume the op- 
position choose to clothe themselves, we are ready 
tor the issue. 

Has the office effected no good ? If not, why is 
the fiercest opposition aroused in the very localities 
where complaints of inefficiency, wrong-doing and 
fraud were most frequent, and where the old sys- 
tem was scarcely kept alive at all 7 Does the op- 
position come from those who understand or take a 
deep interest in popular education? Why is it, 
Messrs. Editors, that all the prominent education- 
ists, in and out of our State, are in favor of this of- 
fice? Why do all our teachers, associations and in- 
stitutes, and educational assemblies of every kind, 
pass unanimous resolutions in favor of it ? Why is 
it that not one man opposed to popular education is 
in favor of County Superintendency ? The blind 
and the dumb could answer these questions. 

The school law of 1854— the crowning glory of 
Gk)v. Bigler's administration — ^has done more for 
popular education, than was ever before effected by 
a single act of Assembly. It has made the business 
of Teaclving a profession — a profession which will 
soon rank equal in honor and emolument to any oth- 
er of the learned professions. It has set up a stand- 
ard oJf qualification which must be attained, before 
the profession can be entered; audit has given us a 
competent ^udge of these qualifications — the County 
Superintendent. Without a judge to determine who 
is qualified to enter the profession, how can School 
DirectorM and patrons of schools, and those who are 
truly of the profession, protect themselves against 
quacks and empyrics, who by their tricks and frauds, 
and cunning villianies, and devilish impudence and 
insolence, so far succeed in imposing upon the pub- 
lic, in spite of all the gfuards erected against them 
by law ? Who could be a judge so competent, eo 
impartial, so careful and diligent as the County Su- 
perintendent, an officer elected for the express pur- 
pose, who the law requires should be " a person of 
literary and scientific attainments, and skill and ex- 
perience in the art of teaching ?" If it is necessary 
to the welfare of our schools and the proper educa- 
tion of our youth, that the teachers should thorough- 
ly understand their business, then it is palpable that 
there must exist some authority to determine (and 
anfply competent to determine rightly,) when the ap- 
plicants for the business are properly qualified— wheth- 
er they are fit to enter upon duties so important. 
Will any of the objectors to the office tell us by what 
means the qualifications of teachers can be better 
determined, than by the County Superintendent? 

A few of the principal merits claimed for the 
County Superintendency are, briefly — 
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Ifit. That there is a clear necessity for the appoint- 
ment of some officer to see that the School law is 
enforced in the various districts, and that that de- 
gree of education rendered imperaiive by the na- 
ture of our government is obtained by all our youth. 

2d. That there must be some competent authoritv 
to determine whether persons applying to teach 
schools are properly qua ified. 

3d. That with the present scarcity of competent 
teachers, it is necessary for some persons of requisite 
qualifications to visit all the schools, and give ad- 
vice and instruction to the teachers in charge, as 
to the best mode and manner of teaching and gov- 
ernment. 

In addition to these, there are many merits to 
which it is not now necessary to refer. The last 
sentence of the first proposition is a sufficient argu- 
ment in its behalf. That none but an educated and en- 
lightened people can successfully govern themselves, 
need not be demonstrated at this age of the world. 
That what is everbody's business will not be atten- 
ded to, unless some one is specially deputed to at- 
tend to it, is about as clear. Until the opponents of 
the County Superintendency can designate what 
other officer or person could discharge this duty as 
well, for less compensation or with greater efficien- 
cy, we are justified in the assumption that the first 
proposition is established. 

Now as to determining the proper qualifications 
of teachers : — 

Is it not necessary that those applying for schools 
and who assume to be qualified to teach them prop- 
erly, should be examined by somebody ; and should 
not that somebody have power to pronounce a decis- 
ion in the case, which would command our confidence 
and respect? — ^If such an examination is not 
had, then any Jack monkey may force himself upon 
our schools and assume the instruction of our chil- 
dren. If incompetent, the fact would develope itself 
in a few months; but then a few months woula be lost 
and our coveted money also. This would be obtain- 
ing wisdom at too costly a rate, and no co(le of mor- 
ality would justify us in thus frittering away the 
precious time of our children. Nothing but a 
thorough examination by an authorized, competent 
and responsible judge, can relieve us of this risk, 
and the evils incident to it. What other officer, or 
what other authority can do it as well as the County 
Superintendent? Or, how can it be done cheaper? 
Let the opponents of the rystem answer — if they 
can. We nave tried the plan of the Directors ma- 
king examinations, and proved it utterly worthless. 
It is as necessary that the examiner should well un- 
derstand the business of teaching and examining 
teachers, as it is that he who examines the qualifi- 
cations of a physician, a lawyer, a clergyman, a me- 
chanic, or a farmer, should himself be proficient in 
those pursuits, before undertaking to determine the 
proficiency of others. — Hence the examinations by 
Directors were usually mere farces. Sometimes they 
would call in the village doctor, or lawyer, or cler- 
gyman« or other learned gentleman, to make the ex- 
amination for them. This was generally the best 
that could be done under the circumstances ; yet 
what was the process or what did the examinatlbn 
amount to ? The Directors gravely took their seats ; 
-—our learned gentleman, well assured of his own 
importance, was there too— armed with a few smart 
puezles, which he fired in quick succession at the 
trembling pedagogue who stood before him. If the 
latter happened to be an adept at guessing riddles, 
he obtained a happy deliverance, and, also, of course 



a certificate, setting forth he was a proper person to 
take charge of a school, and fully capable of instruc- 
ting our children ! Is any sane man willing to return 
to a system of such arrant nonsense as this ? Yet 
those localities were highly favored whose teachers 
were examined by any more efficient or intellectual 
mode. Can the objectors suggest some other mode 
by which thorough examinations of teachers may b9 
obtained, and by ^ persons of literary and scientific 
acquirements, and skill and experience in the art of 
teaching ;" — for none other are competent to do it. 

An effi3ct of the county superintendency (which 
is worth more to the people than a hundred times its 
cost) is, that it has made the business of teaching a 
profession, and has driven out of it hundreds of un- 
qualified persons, who kept the salaries at so low a 
rate that few would qualify themselves properly for 
it. This effect is producing Normal Schools — and 
these will give us an abundance of good teachers, who 
will receive good salaries, and in time give our chil- 
dren good educations, in half the time and at much 
less expense than formerly. 

Another excellent efiect of the office is, that it 
attracts public attention to the schools, and awakens 
a public interest in them. This is an important 
point gained ; for when the public once devote them- 
selves to the accomplishment of an object of so much 
merit, there is no possibility of failure. 

The third proposition stated, would itself furnish 
matter enough for an article of ordinary length. It 
need only be here remarked in regard to it, that as the 
insufficient number of properly qualified teachers, 
has compelled the State authorities to santion the 
employment of instructors who do not come up to 
the professional standard, and Directors to resort to 
them where others cannot be obtained, the County 
Superintendent much more than renders an equiv- 
alent for his salary, in the instructions he gives in 
visiting their schools. Nor is it onl^ to those teach- 
ers and in their schools, that his instructiuus are 
important and of great utility. Much advan- 
tage is derived •from them in all schools, however 
competent the teachers. In an address delivered by 
a very worthy and intellectual citizen of Centre 
county, [Mr. Waring,] who has had large experience 
in school matters, and to whom the friends of com- 
mom school education owe much, it is asserted with 
much force and truth that " the able and experien- 
ced teacher desires the visits of an officer capable of 
appreciating his exertions and increasing his useful- 
ness; the inexperienced have still. greater need of 
such assistance and stimulus ; and the country re- 
Quires that improvement shall be disseminated 
tnroughout, and that all the schools shall be brought 
up to an equal grade, as a prime object of the sys- 
tem. This can be accomplished only by having one 
competent and experienced superintendent to ex- 
amine all the teachers, to become personally ac- 
quainted with them, to visit every school, and to 
carry with him and distribute everywhere a knowl- 
edge of the most successful methods" of teaching and 
governing schools. In illustrating the usefulness of 
the county superintendency, it is remarked in the 
same address that " the schools are fully twice as 
efficient as ever before ;"— that "there is a pat- 
ural desire to pass examinations and inspections 
creditably;" — that in those schools the author had 
vis.ted, *' the dull monetone of school-lil'e was bro- 
ken ;" — and that '* speaking eyes and animated bear- 
ing showered that life had been imparted." These 
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It is scarcely worth the paper to consider the ex- 
pense of the office, for that is bat trifling. Officers 
whose bnsiness it is to see that the children of 
more than 2,000,000 of people — of more than 400,- 
000 voters — are efficiently educated, can not be bur- 
densome when they cost only $30,000 per annam — 
about 7^ cents to each Toter. I have not calcula- 
ted every connty, bat I do not think that if the Su- 
perintendent's salary was added to the appropriation 
of each county, it would give any one of them over 
four days additional schooling. If the office was 
worth nothing else, the f ct that the teacher ex- 
pected a visit from him, would be of more benefit to 
the pupils than these four days schooling. This ob- 
jection is really not worth considering; and if our 
Legislators are veiy conscientious as regards it, 
they may easily save the amount bv adjourning a 
few days sooner — or by postponing the purchase of 
Dictionaries until they are sold for a reasonable 
price, and some means for their safe-keeping are 
provided. But why is it, Messrs. Editors, that this 
tort of putative economy can see nothing but the 
cause of education to spend its wrath upon 7 Is 
there no room for its operation in any other direc- 
tion, or is its littleness attracted by the immensity 
of the subject of attack? 

Another objection urged is, that the office was 
once tried in Mew York and afterwards abandoned. 
It is true that a County Snperintendency was once 
eetablished in New York, which was afterwards re- 
pealed ; but a district saperintendency was substitu- 
ted for it. The substitute has proved wholly inef- 
ficient, and every State Snperintendent, since the 
fatal repeal, has urged the re-establishment of the 
office. It was repealed there because of the abuses 
growing out of the Superintendents becoming book 
agents, which they are prohibited from doing by our 
law. There was, also, a fatal error in the manner 
of their appointment. In New York, the town su- 
pervisors (the came as our township supervisors) 
fbrm a county board, which transacts the same busi- 
ness that the county Commissioners do in this State. 
Upon this board, most singularly, was devolved the 
duty of electing the County Snperintendent. It was 
sot at all strange that incompetent persons were ap- 
pointed by it ; for its members were elected to per 
form duties differing as widely from anything relating 
to education, as one subject can differ from another; 
nor had they officially any interest in the officer they 
appointed. Not so in this State, for here the Di- 
rectors — the persons most vitally interested — are the 
appointing power ; and the State Superintendent is 
responsible, officially and otherwise, for the proper 
and efficient discharge of duty by the County Super- 
intendents. 

I have not been able to lay my hand or rest my 
eye on a single line in opposition to the County Sa- 
perintendency, excepting a short speech of Mr. La- 
porte, of Bradford. The opponents of the measure, 
no doubt, consider this the best argument that can 
be made against the office, as it is the only one they 
have printed. 

The first material objection is, that the schools in 
Bradford have decreased in number; 2d, that the 
salaries of teachers have increased from fifteen to 
twenty per cent — and iherefcre the office ought to be 
abolished I The first objection arises probably from 
the fact that under the Superintendency the returns 
to the Department are much more accurate than for- 
merly. But this is of no consequence, excepting in 
its bearing on the second objection. If the Soper- 
iotendency has not increased the number of schools. 



why is it that the salaries of teachers have increased 
from fifteen to twenty per cent? It could not be 
done by the simple directions of the Superintendent. 
The cause is simply in the fact that the Superinten- 
dent drove the incompetent empyrics, who had for 
years disgraced our scnools and cheated our youth 
out of good educations, from the business. This, 
together with the fact that the people now have the 
means of knowing who are competent, and are will- 
ing to compensate competent persons justly, is the 
cause of the increase of salaries. At this every 
good man ought to rejoice ; and this is one of the 
distinctive merits we claim for the Superintend- 
ency. 

The gentleman mistakes when he says that " it is 
no part of the duties of County Superintendent to 
educate teachers." This is one' of their specific du- 
ties, as will be seen by reference to the 37th section 
of the School Law and Circulars of the State Sa- 
perintendent. That Section declares that the Coun- 
ty Superintendent shall visit the schools of his coun- ' 
ty as often as practicable, *' and give such direc- 
tions in the art of teaching, and the method there of 
in each school, as to him shall be deemed expedient 
and necessary." The State Superintendents concur in 
directing them to establish and encourage the estab- 
lishment of Normal Schools, teachers' institutes, as- 
sociations, Ac. It is a fact, too, for the truth of 
which I appeal to every man who has been in the 
habit of visiting our public schools, that in counties 
where good Saperintendents were chosen, and pre- 
per salaries paid, the poorest schools of this day 
are fully equal to a majority of the best previous to 
1854. 

The gentleman's objection, that there were no pe- 
titions for the Superintendency in 1854, amounts to 
nothing. There were as many for that as for any 
change in the law. Will he say that the act of 1854 
should therefore be repealed, thus re-enacting the 
law of 1849 7 The people had officers whose duty it 
was to hear all complaints and suggest whatever re- 
medies were required. These officers had for seve- 
ral years pressed the County Superintendency upon 
the Legislature. This they did, not only in conso- 
nance with their own views of what was required, 
but they had also been urged to it by the active 
friends of the school system generally. 

It is not at all curioas that the petitions for the 
repeal of the office in question, come from counties 
proverbial for opposition to ** free schools," or uni- 
versal education by the State, and from counties 
where there was much difficulty in enforcing the act 
of 1849. Bradford, Huntingdon, York, &c., were 
prolific of complaint to the Department, in regard to 
the improper execution or non-execution of the act 
of 1849. That a County Saperintendent would 
probably interfere with the desires of some people 
thus circumstanced is not surprising ; but if he did 
not amongst them accomplish much more good than 
injury it would be quite singular. 

Why are the opponents of the County Superinten- 
dency nnwilling to give it a reasonable trial ? It 
surely does not oppress any one. Is not the real 
catse of haste, a fear that if permitted to exist a 
few years, it will establish both itself and the school 
system so firmly in the hearts of the people that no 
respectable opposition can be raised against either? 

The Superintendency has not had a fair trial. The 
Directors who elected the first officers had but lit- 
tle idea of the duties to be performed, and the per- 
sons elected were wholly inexperienced in that par- 
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ticnlar busineBS ; and, much too generally, the sala- 
ries were fixed at a rainously low rate, xet, in the 
face of these disadvantageSi onr school system nev- 
er improved at as rapid a rate — never with half the 
rapidity — as it has done since' these officers have had 
it m charge. Nor can we look for all the improve- 
ment the office is capable of in one year, or two, or 
in any definite time. As well might you expect onr 
ministers of the gospel to evangelize everybody in 
the circumference of their travels, within a year or 
two. 

It may be true, as is alleged, that some Superin- 
tendents neglect their duty. If so, the State Super- 
intendent neglects his, in not removing them, and 
should the latter office therefore also be abolished ? 
Were I his private Secretary, I would certainly ad- 
vise him to remove every County Superintendent 
from office who spent a considerable portion of his 
time in endeavors to have his salary raised, or who 
in any respect failed to perform the best duties of 
the office. 

There are other points, precluded by the length 
of this, which I may notice hereafter. 

Your friend, H. L. D. 

Loch Haven, March 24«A, 1856. 



FOTTEK COUHTT— TO TEACHERS AND SIBECIOXS. 

Many of the certificates given to teachers in this 
county, have expired, or will expire on or before the 
Ist day of June next. Some of those who wish to 
have their certificates renewed, will be prepared, I 
trust, to pass that '^ Thorough Examination" which 
will entitle them to the " Permanent" or " Profes- 
sional" certificate. Others will, at least, be pra- 
pared to receive a higher grade of the '* Temporary" 
certificate. 

Should it meet the convenience and wishes of 
Teachers and Directors, I now propose to hold a 
general Teachers' Examination, at Condersport, the 
last week in April. The time proposed, is in view 
of the fact that a considerable number of schools 
will probably open the first of May. The time of 
the examination will be altered, however, if it is 
found expedient. 

The proposed examination is not intended to su- 
persede local or individual examinations, but to be 
made an occasion of interest and benefit to such 
Teachers, Directors and others, as may attend. 

In accordance with the above design, and as a 
matter of general interest, some hints are given be- 
low, as to the kind and degree of acquirements which 
a person should possess, who aspires to an honora- 
ble and professional standing, as a Common School 
Teacher. The law enumerates Orthography, Read- 
ing, Writing, Geography, Grammar and Arithmetic, 
as the branches wbicn must be taught in every dis- 
trict. The candidate is therefore usually examined 
in all these branches, if no more ; likewise in the 
•' Art of Teaching." Some brief remarks therefore 
will be made under each of these heads : 

1. Obthoorapht. Under this head, the candidate 
should be able to explain the nature of all the ele- 
mentary sounds of the language, and the office of all 
the letters of the alphabet^ and other characters 
used in writing. He should be able to spell woris, 
not only by giving the letters used in writing them, 
but the sounds of which they are composed as spo- 
ken words. He should also be able to analyze or 
parse words by their letters and sounds, and should 
be acquainted with the Rules of Spelling, and with 
variant authorities in Orthography. 

2. Rbadino. The candidate should be prepared 



to explain the requisites of good reading, to read, 
himself, in a proper and graceful manner, and to cri- 
ticise the faults usually committed in reading, under 
the several heads of articulation, pronunciation, in- 
flection, emphasis and modulation. 

3. Writino. Besides writing a fair hand himself, 
the candidate should be able to point out the ordi- 
nary faults of writing ; and to explain how skill in 
the art is to be acquired. 

4. Gbographt. An adequate knowledge of this 
branch implies, not only some acquaintance with 
Mathematical Geogpraphy, an ability to explain the 
phenomena attendant upon the diurnal and annual 
motions of the earth, and to give the ordinaiy de- 
scription of its natural and political divisions, but 
likewise to give some account of the more important 
facts and principles of "Physical Geograpny," as 
pertaining to the land, the water, the atmosphere, 
and the organized existence of our planet. Some 
attention should also have been paid to comparative 
and statisticid geography, and to chronology and 
history — especially of our own country. 

5. Grammar. Under this general head, the can- 
didate would be expected to ^ive some account of 
the origin, history, and peculiarities of the English 
language ; to analyze and parse such sentences as 
might be propose^ and to know something about 
the derivation and analysis of words. He should 
also have a proper acquaintance with punctuation, 
figures of grammar and rhetoric, prosody and the 
general art of composition. In addition to this, he 
should be able readily to detect and correct gram- 
matical errors, and to give reasons for the correc- 
tions. 

6. Arithmetig. Readiness and precision in the 
mental analysis of such examples as are given in 
Colburn or Stoddard, may be expected of the good 
school teacher. In the solution of questions in 
written arithmetic, there should be ability to demon- 
strate the principles involved, as well as to give 
rules for the operations. 

It should also be understood that a satisfactory 
examination in any branch, includes an ability to ex- 
plain the Art of Teaching that branch. 

ADDITIONAL BRAKCHB8. 

Algebra. Some knowledge of Algebra is quite 
useful, but in the present condition or our schools a 
thorough training in Mental Arithmetic, is far more 
important. This foundation for mathematical at- 
tainments is not yet appreciated as it should be. 

Geometry. The simpler elements of Geometry 
may be taught even to little children and the study 
be made a recreation rather than a task. It is verV 
well, therefore, for the teacher to be able to teach 
this branch. 

Phtsioloot. It is to be regretted that tbtf law 
does not yet require this branch to be taught in 
school. Directors, however, may wish it, and eveiy 
teacher should know at least so much of the science, 
as will enable him to exercise an intelligent care for 
his own health, and that of his pupils. 

The Natural Scienobs Generally. Some knowl- 
edge of Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, Geology, 
Astronomy and Natural History, is very useful to 
the teacher, although he may not be required to 
give instructions in them. Such knowledge will en- 
rich his own mind and increase his ability to inter- 
est and benefit his pupils. 

Latin. An acquaintance with this language if 
more useful to the teacher tiian any other beside his 
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Music and Drawing. These accomplislmients 
are eminently useful to the teacher; the former for 
the sake of its refining, softening influence anon a 
school ; the latter as an aid to instmction in almost 
eyery branch of study, and as a means of recreation 
for the pupil. 

Moral and Intkllxctual Pbilobopht. Although 
the teacher be not familiar with the receired theo- 
ries upon these subjects, still he must bare some 
correct practical knowledge of the laws of mental 
and moral deyelopment, and won)d do well to read 
some short approved treatises upon these branches 
of science. 

LooiG. The teacher should know how to reason ; 
and will find much help from reading Wheatly, Wil- 
son, or some other approved author upon the sub- 
ject, 

PROfTESsioif AL Rkadino. No ono IS supposed to 
be qualified to discharge the duties of a physician or 
lawyer, who has never read a raedkal book, or a trea- 
tise upon law. It can hardly be imagined, then, that 
any one will be entitled to rank as a professional 
school teacher, who has never read some such books 
as those which Abbott, Hall, Emerson, Potter, 
Page, Mayhew, Northend^ Ac, have written upon 
the subject of common school education. The good 
teacher may also be supposed to take one or more 
periodicals devoted to the interests of his calling. 

From the foregoing sketch, the ground to be tra- 
versed by the aspirant for an honorable place in the 
profession, may appear somewhat formidable ; but 
if our schools are to be elevated to their proper po- 
sition, no lower standard of qualifications can be 
deemed sufficient, at least in the elementary branch- 
es. Says the Superintendent of Northumberland 
county : '' We want teachers in our common schools 
who can give correct instruction in all the branches 
of a liberal English education. I do not mean that 
we want such in all our schools just now ; but I do 
mean that we want many such, even now — ^for if we 
wish the youth generally of our State and country 
well educated and fitted for their high position in 
society, it must be done in our common schools.*^ — 
Teachers owe it to themselves and to their profes- 
sion to strive for this excellence. In proportion as 
they do this, their calling will be appreciated and 
respected, and their services properly rewarded. 

But on the other hand, Directors may do much to 
encourage teachers to seek improvement. Even if 
the tenns of the schools are made shorter, it is far 
better to employ the best teachers. The suggestion 
is here renewed, that two or three good teachers can 
be employed by the year or for six months in a dis- 
trict, and teach in different localities without hav- 
ing all the schools open at once. Suppose, for in- 
stance, a superior teacher is employed during May, 
June and July, in one school, and in the next school, 
during August, September and October, — thus giv- 
ing a large number of the scholars in the two locali- 
ties, a tolerable opportunity for six months school- 
ing ; — ^would not this be better than to employ two 
inferior teachers, at the same time, for four months 
each, for the same aggregate of wages? 

THE EXAMIirATIOK. 

It is not to be supposed that in order to gain the 
b^her form of certificate, the candidate must be able 
to answer every question at the moment. The 
teacher's capacity and qualifications are to be judg 
ed of rather by noting his general acquaintance with 
the branches to be taught, and with the duties of his 
profeflsion. 



Some of the higher branches are spoken of in the 
foregoing remarks, not to discourage the young 
teacner, nor because the professional teacher must 
necessarily be examined in all or any of them, but 
because no person can have a liberal and enlarged 
knowledge even of the elementary branches of study 
who has never gone beyond those branches. 

It should be observed that a candidate may re- 
ceive a Professional Certificate in some of the 
branches, (as Beading or Arithmetic,) though not 
in the others. 

In conclusion, it should not be forgotten, that the 
personal and moral character of the teacher is of 
most vital consequence to the school and the com- 
munity. It is to be hoped that both teachers and 
directors are sufficiently alive to this fact. No one 
should presume to be a teacher of children, who has 
not a sacred regard for truth and goodness. 

J. B. Pbadt, Co. Supt. 

BEPOKT 07 THE STATE UBRABIAV FOK 1855. 
To the Legislature of the State of Pennsylvania:: 

1 have the honor to present, herewith, to the Le- 
gislature, a catalogue of all the books that have been 
added to the Pennsylvania State Library from the 
1st of January, 1855, to the 1st of January, 1856, un- 
der the divisions of miscellaneous, law and State pa- 
pers. Also, a list of books presented* to the Libra- 
ry during the same time, with the names of the don* 
ors^ and an account of moneys received and expend- 
ed, from which it will be seen that there was a bal- 
ance of three hundred and thirtv-eigbt dollars and 
forty-four cents in my bands on the first inst. The 
catalogue wiKshow that the additions totheLibrarf 
the past year are greater than those of the preced- 
ing year. No book, with my knowledge, has been 
sufiered to go from the Library without being char- 
ged to the individual taking it, and none has been 
charged, duringthe year, that has not been returned ; 
so that no book has been lost, during the year, unless 
stolen, of which there is no evidence. 

The thousand dollars appropriated by the last Le- 
gislature for the purchase of law books, have been 
expended for that purpose. In the selection of the 
books, I have been governed by the advice of gentle- 
men eminent in the legal profession, among whom I 
take the libertv of expressing my obligations to his 
honor. Judge rearson, of the fourteenth judicial dis- 
trict, for the interest he has taken in the improve- 
ment of the Library, and for his suggestions in re- 
gard to books most needed in the law department. 

The five hundred dollars appropriated for the pur- 
chase of miscellaneous books, have been expended 
according to my best ^dgment, with reference to 
the wants of the Library. 

The two hundred dollars appropriated for binding 
books, have been expended in binding and marking 
books, except a balance yet in my hands. I would 
respectfully suggest that the Legislature provide for 
printing, in permanent letters on the back of every 
book in the Librarv, '*^ Pennsylvania State Library'^ 
The expense of having it done would be small, in com- 
parison with the protection it wonld secure to the 
Library against tne loss of books. 

The completion of the additional book cases, pro- 
vided for in the appropriation of last year, has been 
delayed, but the mechanic, who has contracted for 
their construction, promises to complete them soon. 
They are filled to their utmost capacity with books, 
and more will be immediately needed, unless the Leg- 
iidature authorises some dispoaition of duplicate eop- a 
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ies of works, especially of State papers, of which the 
Library contaios a large number. 

The amoant appropriated for old debts has been 
expended for their payment, so far as they have 
eome to my knowledge, and been properly attested. 
The items in the contingent expenses of the Library 
are stated in my account, and are submitted to the 
examination oi the Legislature. 

The act of 1854. relative to the State Library, 
provides that '* daring the recess of the Legislature, 
the Librarian shall, under the supervision of the 
clerks of the respective Houses, have charge of all 
the books, papers and documents in the legislative 
halls." The keys of the cases in which these papers 
and books are kept, were not put into my hands by 
either of the clerks, therefore I nave had no charge of 
them daring the recess of the Legislature. 

In my report to the last Legislature, it was stated 
that twenty-two States had sent their law reports to 
the Library as donations, and that justice, as well as 
courtesy, required that provision should be made for 
sending our law reports to them. A law to this ef- 
fect was reported, and placed on the files of the 
House last winter, but owing to the press of busi- 
ness at the close of the session, it was not acta 3 
on. After the adjournment of the Legislature, 
it was found that as early as 1834, the Legisla- 
ture had authorised the purchase of law reports 
for these exchanges. How l(mg this was done 
I have DO means of knowing. It is certain, how- 
ever, that while we have been yearly receiving 
reports from most of the States, none has been sent 
by us in return for several years. Confident that 
the Legislature would approve of it, with the advice 
and consent of his Excellency, the Governor, and 
Secretary of the Commonwealth,! obtained from the 
late State Reporter seven ty-eight copies of his re- 
ports, which have been distributed among the States. 
This number is less than has been received within two 
years past. The Legislature is respectfully asked to 
make provision for the payment of these reports, 
and also for the purchase of a sufficient number of 
copies of reports hereafter published, to send one 
copy to each State. We shall, doubtless, continue 
to receive their's in return, and thus secure for the 
Library the constant and earliest accession of all 
the ultimate legal decisions of the different States 
in the Union. 

In regard to the future increase of the Library, it 
is desirable that the law departmeni should be made 
as cfnnpleU as possible. It now contains about two 
thousand two hundred volumes. A yearly appropri- 
ation of one thousand dollars would not aad more 
than two hundred and fifty volumes to it each year. 

This would do little more ftian add the yearly is- 
sues of value from the American press, without en^ 
riching it with English works on jurisprudence of 
acknowledged merit, of which it is now destitute. 
Many of our sister States, after the expenditure of 
large sums for the purchase of law libraries, appro- 
priate annually fifteen hundred dollars for their in- 
crease. This sum would be well expended for the 
increase of the law library of this State. 

The Library should contain a complete set of the 
statute laws of each State. Though some progress 
has been made in securing this result, still thi» de- 
partment of the Library continues defective. This 
defect might be remedied, to some extent, without 
expense, by authorising the exchange of such of our 
own laws as can be spared from the Library, for the 
laws of the different States. 

Of the docauients published annualUy by OoDgreas 



there are a number of extra copies of some years in 
the Library— «f other years, tne sets are very ide- 
fective, and of some there are none at all. It is 
doubtful whether it will be possible to supply the 
defect now. Every effort will be made to do so. 

The miscellaneous department of the Library 
might, with advantage, be increased by works on 
history and political science, but it needs, most,work8 
on political economy and statistics, especially sta- 
tistics of our own Commonwealth, in all that relates 
to its agricultural, manufacturing, commercial, mi- 
ning and banking interests and pursuits. It is to 
be regretted that so few works of this nature are pub- 
lished, and that of these many of the most valuable 
are issued from the press in such an ephemeral form. 
But whatever are published of a reliable character, 
should find their way to the State Librarv, as it is 
information of this kind that is most needed in giv- 
ing direction to much of the legislation of the State. 

In my last report I referred to the fragmentary 
state of the periodical literature in the Library. It 
still appears to me, as then suggested, that it would 
be wise to make a selection from the best and most 
useful foreign and American periodicals, obtain, if 
possible, all the back numbers wanting to omplete 
the sets* and then continue them on from this time. 
Much of the most valuable statistical information — 
information that can no where else be obtained — iB 
found in such publications as Hunt's Merchants' 
Magazine, the Mining Magazine, and Bankers' Mag- 
azine, ibc. The objections made to taking them, 
that they will be scattered and lost, can easily be ob- 
viated by a little care on the part of the Librarian. 

Mons. A. Yattemare, of Paris, agent of interna- 
tional literary exchanges, having requested that the 
documents, laws, &c., published bv the authority of 
the Legislature since 1847, should be sent to him, 
with tJie consent of the joint Library Committee of 
the last Legislature, they were sent, amounting to 
eighty volumes. M. V. informs me that the books 
have been received, and that in return he shipped, 
on the 11th of December, from Havre, three cases 
of books, containing six hundred and eighty-eight 
volumes and pamphlets, presented to the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania in the name of the govern- 
ments of France, Belgium, Netherlands, Sweden and 
Switzerland. They have not yet reached us. He is 
anxious that it should be known, and put upon re- 
cord, that " nearly a complete series of documents, 
laws, reports, and the debates of the convention of 
1837, both in English and German, are preserved in 
the office of the central agency of international ex- 
changes, at Paris, to be kept at the disposal of the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania whenever required, 
and to be delivered up to said Commonwealth with- 
out charge.'* He also wishes it to be known that 
"the authorities of the city of Paris have fitted up 
a hall in the Hotel de Ville for an American library, 
in which each State of the Union has an alcove for 
the reception of its contributions, and the contribu- 
tions of its citizens." Mons. Y. informs me that the 
international literary exchanges, commenced by him- 
self several years ago, meet with the warm appro- 
bation and concurrence of the governments of Eu- 
rope, and especially of France ; that the Emperor 
himself, and all the departments of his government, 
enter into it with the greatest cordiality. He expres- 
ses his conviction that these exchan^s are yearly 
growing in importance and popularity, and hopes 
the great object of his efforts, namely, the " intellect 
tual tmum ofnaHoiu — the triumph of the repubtie of 
letters, unitmg under the same peaceful banner ef uu 
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enee and art^ all the rtpublicSf empirm and kingdomt 
of the earth" will ere loog be realised. Should the 
Legislature think proper to anthorise me, it will 
give me pleasure to co-operate with Moos. Yatte- 
mant io these internatioDal exchanges. 

With the permission of the Legislature, I would 
respectfully suggest, that a State Li^tay should not 
be regarded merely as a oircnlating library, whose 
increase should depend on the wants of its location, 
bat rather as a depository for books of all kinds to 
be preserved for future generations. All private 
and most public libraries are liable to be broken up, 
and the books sold and scattered, and eventually 
most of them destroyed or lost. A State Library is 
secure against such contingencies. It is the only 
safe and permanent depository for the literature of 
the world, and especially of the country, as it accn* 
malattis. In it should be gathered, not only the 
treasures of the past, but the intellectual wealth of 
the present, as it issues from the press. Our auth- 
ors snould esteem it a privilege to have a place for 
their works on the shelves of a permanent State 
Library. It may be, to many of them, their best 
security for a posthumous remembrance. The pub- 
lic libraries of Europe are the accretions of centuries. 
It is this that invests them with i»uch interest. In 
them have been gathered and carefully preserved, 
from age to age, the recorded thoughts of the wise 
and good of all times and all countries. Their inte- 
rest aud their importance have grown with their 
years, until they have become the centres of attrac- 
tion to the intelligence of the world. We should 
lay the same foundation, and anticipate a si miliar 
history for our State Library. The early publica- 
tions of our country have already become deeply 
interesting, not only from the matter they contain, 
but also from the associations blended with them. 
They now demand a large price, and the library that 
contains most of them, in the best preservation, is 
considered the most valuable. An almanac, printed 
by Benjamin Franklin, is regarded with the same 
veneration as the military suit worn by the Father 
of his Country in the battles of the Revolution, pre- 
served With 80 much care at Washington. Sacred 
memories gather around these remains of the great 
and the good of former days, they deepen our devo- 
tion to the liberties we enjoy, as the fruit of their 
wisdom, toil and blood. A State Library should be 
the depository of all such works, where they should be 
preserved with the utmost care, as the heirlooms of 
the t'uinre generations of American citizens. 

If these views should commend themselves to the 
Legislature, and it should become an object with 
them to have a State Library that would be justly 
the pride of the State, and aroupd which the affec- 
tions ot the community at large would gather, a deep- 
er interest in the library must be manifested than 
there has been heretofore, and move liberal appro- 
priations made for its increase. 

in conclusion I would state, that the Library rooms 
are warmed by means of three stoves, in two of which 
eeal is burned, and in ene wood, fivery care is ta- 
ken by the Librarian, and especially by the gentle- 
man who has charge of the building, to guard against 
fire ; still, the Library, and indeed the whole build- 
ing, as at. present warmed, is inseenre ; and it is sub- 
mitted, whether the Library rooms might not be 
varmed, with greater security, by wairm air conduct- 
ed from furnaces in the cellar. 

Wm. R. Diwrrr, 
Slate lAbrunoA, 

8L Library Roeme^ Jaamary 1, 18^6. 



8ALUTAT0ET ABDBES8» 

Delivered at the Anniversary of the Earl Union Lyceum^ 
Hinkletawn^ Lancaster co,, Jan, 26, 1856, 

BY W. SSBOBR ]>ARROW, OP NBW HOLLAND. 

Ladibs and Gbntlbmbn : — Mr. President: — I rise 
before you this evening with mingled emotions of 
humility and pride — with humility, because of the 
arduous task assigned me and the fears that agitate 
my bosom, lest I might not be able to meet your ex- 
pectations: — with pride, when I think of the high 
honor you have conferred on me in selecting me as 
one of the speakers on this occasion. Called by a 
sense of duty, I cannot but comply with your request 
— asking, however, for your indulgence and ptirdon 
for any defects that may accompany my feeble ef* 
forts. 

We have convened, this evening, to celebrate the 
first anniversary of our Lyceum ; the object of which, 
as you all know, is the promotion of knowledge and 
virtue. And by way of introduction, how desirable 
and natural that you should be furnished with a short 
account of its history and transactions since its first 
organization. A convention for this purpose was 
called in the noonth of August, 1854 ; and according 
to the minutes of the subsequent meeting, it *' was 
oslled for the organization of a Lyceum or Mutual 
Improvement Society, by a number of young men 
of £arl and £ast EarlTownsiiips." These meetings 
were held in the school house now occupied by my 
friend, Mr. Isaac M. Groff, as teacher; and to the 
School Directors of this District — to their kind and 
liberal spirit, it ought not to be forgotten in honor 
to their names,— 4ire we indebted for the continued 
use of that school room. During the same year, ia 
the month of September, our society was fully or- 
ganized by the enrolment of a number of members 
(of both sexes,) by the adoption of a constitution and 
the appointment of the necessary officers. Under 
this organization, our Association prospered and in- 
creased in numbers. In the month of January, 1855, 
our infant constitution was revised aud simplified, 
and in its amended form finally adopted. The re- 
vised constitution, with an appropriate address de- 
livered to the Lyceum by Bev. John Leaman wss 
published in a neat pamphlet form, and distributed 
among the members and the public in gemeral. 

From the period of our permanent organization te 
the present time, we have met regularly every two 
weeKS. On most occasions the room has been crowd- 
ed by spectators, and frequently our audience has 
been so large as to compel many to remain outside 
of the building. There have been received into the 
membership of our Lyceum sixty persons ; and on 
the list of nonorary members are to be found the 
names of Hon. Thomas H. Burrowes, J. P. Wick- 
ersham, our worthy and amiable County Superinten- 
dent, Rev. John Leaman and Ezer Laniborn, our 
distinguished fellow-teacher. On various occasions 
we have been favored with addresses from severs! 
of these talented gentlemen ; and to all of them we 
owe a debt of gratitude for the aid and encourage- 
ment they have afforded us. 

Every member has shown a willingness to perform 
whatever part has been allotted to him : and now, 
by our united nunds and purposes and indefatigable 
exertions, we staod at least on a level with the most 
advanced Lyceums in the county. In support of 
this high rank, which I feel free and proud to claim 
for our Association, I refer you to a commuuicatioB 
of £. Lambors, relative to the procecdiogs of the 
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Lyceum Convention recently held in this coan^, to 
be foaad in the November No. of the School / our- 
nal. This gentleman was President of that Conven- 
tion, and had, therefore, every opportunity to judge 
the merits of the delegates from each Lyceum. He 
says, in the communication to which we refer: "Earl 
Union Lyceum, of Lancaster county, won the laurel 
and bore off the palm of victory." 

Our Societv has been in existence little more than 
a year ; and during this short period of time, by our 
industry and exertions it is that we have gained such 
an enviable position among the other Lyceums of 
the county. But this, we trust, is only the begin- 
ning of what will be accomplished in future. At a 
recent meeting, preliminary steps were taken to es- 
tablish a library in connection with our Society. — 
Under such auspicious circumstances, and with such 
encouraging motives before us, what mind can reck- 
on the untold benefits and honors which may yet be 
in store for the Barl Union Lyceum 1 

The numerous spectators who are always present 
to witness our proceedings, and the large and re- 
spectable audience now assembled, bear ample testi- 
mony to the high estimation in which our Lyceum 
is held by an intelligent community. But it must 
not be inferred that we are without our enemies ; 
were this our happy lot, our Association would be 
an exception to all other institutions ever establish- 
ed by man or God. The Christian Religion — the 
revelation of God — and the laws of civilization have 
all met with their opponents. Our unique and re- 
publican government, which more successfully than 
any other provides for the " amelioration of the con- 
dition, and the increase of the civil and moral hap- 
piness of man," is not without those who would (had 
they the power) tear away the pillars that support 
it, to crush those whom it now protects from the op- 
pression of the tyrant. So neither is our Lyceuip 
exempt from the aspersion of foes who denounce us, 
mid would, if they could, destroy its existence. Thev 
profess, we know, to be actuated by a spirit of kind- 
ness and assign as a reason for their efforts, that 
** it is an injury and no benefit to the community !" 
This objection to Lyceums has naturally suggested 
to me the following topic for discussion, as appro- 
priate to the present occasion, viz : 

THE BENEFIT OF LYCEDHS. 

The name Lyceum, as stated in the address of 
Rev. John Leaman. published with our Constitution 
and By-Laws, — " when traced to its origin, carries 
us back to a period three hundred and fifteen years 
before the Christiaa era. The term Lyceum was 
first employed as the appellation of a literary socie- 
ty in the days of Aristotle." Although unaltered 
in name, yet the modus operandi of Lyceums, since 
the period of their first establishment, has undergone 
a change. The exercises of Lyceums, at the present 
day, consist in discussing questions of different kinds, 
in lecturing, writing essays, in declamation, and sing- 
ing — all introduced for the purpose of promoting 
knowledge, virtue and the welfare of society. The 
proposition I have advanced I shall endeavor to es- 
tablish, by proving that Lyceums are a benefit — in- 
tellectually, socially, and morally. 

Of all the agencies which contribute to the civili- 
zation, power and happiness of man, knowledge is 
decidedly one of the most powerful. As lon^ as 
mankind were shrouded in ignorance, — barbarism, 
anarchy and idolatry held the sway ; but, as knowl- 
edge increased, this state of things was changed, and 
Civilization, with its train of blessings, became pre- 
dominant. Histoid informs as that knowledge and 



civilization are coeval : most certainly they are in- 
separable — ^the former invariably producing the lat- 
ter. For evidence of this truth, reference need not 
be made to history — our own observation will sot 
fail to teach us that they are twin sisters. Look, for 
instance, at the great contrast existing between the 
conditions of the inhabitants of Hindostaa and Scot- 
land, or com^re the situation of the Turks with our 
own nation. To what, let me ask, do the inhabitants 
of Scotland and this country owe their political, mo- 
ral and social superiority over the Hindoos and 
Turks ? Is it not to knowledge or the effects of a 
cultivated mind? — And is it not ignorance that 
causes so many thousands to remain in a state little 
better than the beasts of the wilderness ? 

Thirty years ago our most expeditious mode of 
traveling by land was the stage coach; and the 
common mode of conveying our goods and produce 
was by the slow and heavy motion of the wagon. — 
But now, by the invention of the railroad and the 
use of the steam-engine, we can multiply our time 
and pass over the same ground in one hour which 
formerly occupied five hours. Once it required weeks 
and months to communicate with our friends over 
the distant hUls and mountains ; but now, by one of 
the greatest wonders of the age, — I mean tne mag- 
netic telegraph, — we reduce mountains to plains, an- 
nihilate the space that intervenes between us, and 
converse with them almost as soon as if th^ 
dwelt with us in the same village, although hundrem 
of miles distant from us. I forbear to descant on 
these and some more of the useful inventions of the 
age in which we live. They are familiar to all — to 
the school boy, and even to the child learning his 
alphabet. The sowing, the reaping, and the thresh- 
ing machines are implements which you all have seen, 
and, together with others too numerous to mention, 
you must admit have contributed [greatly in saving 
time, labor and expense; and thus in advancing our 
prosperity as a nation. To whom do we owe these 
useful and valuable inventions ? — ^to whom, but to 
men of thinking minds and studious habits ? 

The happiness of man is also promoted by knowl- 
edge. In those countries where Knowledge is sought 
and obtained, happiness is found ; but where igno- 
rance prevails, sin and misery afilict the people. In 
this respect, what is true of nations is true of indi- 
viduals. Knowledge impresses man with a sense of 
duty to his fellow man ; it creates refined feelings 
and a taste for what is noble, generous and good. — 
By tolerating and encouragieg reason, it banishes 
prejudice and superstition ; wSd by opening to the 
comprehension of man the works of nature and na- 
ture's God, it fills him with awe, reverence and gra- 
titu^r4br what is holy and pure. On the other hand 
— ighorance, as the mother of superstition and pre- 
judice, actuates man to violate the rights of his fel- 
low man ; destroys the finer feelings and creatos a 
mean and sordid spirit. It prevents the diffusion of 
the gospel and the revelation of God ; thus encour- 
aging a contempt for what is sacred. If ever that 
period should arrive, for which philosophers have 
hoped, which poets have seen in their bright dreams 
of fancy, and which prophesy has seen in holy vision 
— ^when men shall live in perfect happiness, — it will 
only be when knowledge is made universal. 

If knowledge is of so great importance, — ^if, as I 
have briefly shown, it is such a powerful agent in 
the promotion of the civilization, power and happi- 
ness of man, — ^that which produces it must also be of 
vast importance. I shall attempt, therefore, to show 
how Lyceums promote knowledge. Each member 
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comes here to impart and to receive informatioD-^to 
teach and to be taught ; and there is no onOi no mat- 
ter how great his attainments in literature and di- 
versified his talenta, but who can learn something 
both usefal and valuable, even from the most igno- 
rant. The mechanic who cannot perhaps read three 
consecutive words in the Englisn language, when 
engaged in conversation touching his business, may 
still become instructive and interesting to the wise 
philosopher. It is by bringing together persons en- 
gaged in different pursuits and possessing different 
talents that knowledge is best promoted. Minds ac- 
tuated with mutual desires for improving one anoth- 
er, must readily and effectually aid one another; 
and by thus working together they will not only 
learn that ** in union there is strength," but also re- 
alize the truth of the trite saying that ''two are 
better than one." It is the union of minds that has 
produced the most significant and beneficial results 
ID the affairs of man. The Declaration of American 
Independence and the Constitution of the United 
States — things dear to the heart of every true Ame- 
rican — the one viewed as the groundwork of the Be 
volution, and the other as the instrument which se- 
cures to us our glorious liberties, gained in that 
bloody struggle— were not the productions of one 
mind ; they were the results of much and slow de- 
liberation — ^the productions of many and diversified 
minds, guided by pure and patriotic hearts. 

Scripture informs us that in the *' multitude of 
counsellors there is wisdom ;" the truth of this ob- 
servation is perceptible in matters of common occur- 
rence. If any movement or change is to be made 
in church or State, the course to be pursued or the 
means to be used are not left to the aecision of one 
mind ; but a convention of counsellors is called to 
devise and execute such plans as are suggested by 
wisdom and approved by policy. And how fre- 
quently do we notice men of inferior understandings 
making improvements on the plans and productions 
of superior intellects. One of the profoundest think- 
ers among British statesmen remarks : ** I have 
never yet seen any plan which has not been mended, 
by the observations of those who were much inferior 
in understanding to the persons who took the lead 
in the business. The effect of each step is watched; 
the good or ill success of the first gives light to us 
in the second, and the evils latent in the most pro- 
mising contrivances are provided for as they arise." 
If this is true with respect to measures for promot- 
ing civilization and religion, it must hold equally 
true with respect to the means employed for impart- 
ing and disseminating knowledge. W hat wonderful 
things have been accomplished by the union of cap- 
ital and skill! What surprising revolutions have 
been effected in the social condition of man I May 
we not, then, rationally conclude that the combina- 
tion of minds and efforts will produce as great a re< 
volution and benefit in man's intellectual condition? 

We are told by Solomon that " as iron sharpeaeth 
iron, so a man sharpeneth the countenance of his 
friend." With truth and peculiar force may this 
proverb be applied to persons assembled for the pur 
pose of intellectual improvement. Books are useful 
auxiliaries in the acquirement of knowledge ; but 
*when used alone the^ only discourage the student 
and multiply his illusions. It is by discussing our 
views with friends that they become clear to our 
minds, — that the boundaries of a subject become 
more distinct and definite. Not only does the pre- 
sence of friends, in intellectual pursuits, sharpen our 
vnderstandings and dispexse the mists which envel- 



ope our minds ; but thev create a spirit of inter- 
course and laudable emulation. The exercises of a 
Lyceum are of a diversified character — embracing 
subjects within the comprehension of the lowest ca- 
pacity, s^nd others again that baffle the thought and 
humble the pride of the most erudite scholar. Here 
then, is room for the exercise of the mental faculties 
of persons of all grades and characters — from the 
humble laborer to the profound philosopher. No 
one desires to be last in any pursuit ; and especially 
in one where the intellect is engaged, each strives 
to appear to the best advantage. This ambition to 
excel, so natural to man, prompts to mental labor 
and research in the illimitable field of knowledge ; 
and thus the mind becomes gradually expanded and 
enlightened, — shedding a light on all who come with- 
in its infiuence. 

Lyceums are no less a social than an intellectual 
benefit. They are admirably suited to meet the 
wants and to promote the happiness of the social 
circle. All experience shows that man was never 
intended for solitude. A state of absolute seclusion 
is a punishment too severe to be inflicted on any but 
the very worst of criminals. Under any circum- 
stances whatever, it enfeebles the faculties and be- 
numbs the heart. When we shut ourselves out from 
society, every better feeling, like plants deprived of 
air and light, soon withers and dies ; and instead of 
the wholesome fruits of the soul, you have only a pa- 
trifying mass of evil passions. Man was not created 
to be alone— the cave or cloister was never intended 
for his residence. The poet is right when he says 

« Not to thyself alone :— 
O man forget not, thou earth's honored priest, 
Its tongue, its soul, its life, its pulse, its heart, 
In earth's great chorus to sustain thy part ! 
Chlefest of guests at love's ungrudging feast, 
Play not the niggard ; spurn thy native clod, 

And self disown ; 
Live to thy neighbor ; live unto thy God ; 
Not to thyself alone !" 

If, then, man is to live not for himself alone., but for 
his neighbor and unto Qod — it behoves him to fit 
himself to answer these ends. And in this particu- 
lar the efficacy of Lyceums cannot be doubted by 
their bitterest opponents. I will therefore proceed 
to show how Lyceums add to our benefit as social 
beings. 

Lyceums, in common with other sssociations, have 
a tendency to create a lively and cordial sympathy 
among their members, both in sorrow and joy. It is 
a great relief to pour our sorrows into the bosom of 
a mithful and compassionate friend. Care and anx- 
iety, kept locked up in our hearts, mav become an 
insupportable burden. Very often, by cherishing and 
secreting feelings of grief, the reasoning faculties 
have become impaired ; and the mind has been weak- 
ened, if not entirelv destroyed. But care, the mo- 
ment it is imparted, is divided — one half of the load 
is removed. And on the other hand, — whatever the 
amount of your gratitude and joy for any blessing 
received, you never know its full value until shared 
by others. Happiness thus, through social meetings 
and mutual sympathy, may be extended to others to 
almost an indefinite extent. In other places the 
audiences are mere silent spectators ; but here each 
member is brought in contact with the others, from 
the nature of the exercises. The friendship arising 
from the union of persons assembled for the same ob- 
ject,{is generally more lasting and beneficial in its ef- 
fects. I might safely say that all true friendship is 
founded on a known similarity of views and feelings, 
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cherished between different persons. By these meet- 
ings the sympathy of friend for friend is made the 
source of the moat solid enjoyment ; they create a 
new feeling, and prepare the way for the more useful 
and sweetest pleasures of life. 

The proof that Lyceums are a moral benefit to the 
community naturally arises from the establishment 
of the two foregoing propositions. For it cannot be 
denied that knowledge promotes morality. The mo- 
rality of a man depends much UF)on the extent of his 
knowledge — the former is the effect of the latter. — 
So, too, the cultivation of proper social feelings will 
improve the morals. Indeed, it is knowledge that 
promotes both the social and moral conditions of 
man, — that developes both his social and moral fa^ 
cullies. Just afi knowledge is increased, other things 
beinj? equal, will morality predominate. 

All men naturally seek society. This may some- 
times be seen in the case of individuals unfavorably 
situated for tasting the delights of social intercourse; 
like parched travellers on the burning desert, they 
are fain to quench their thirst at the first pool that 
offers*, heedless of the mud, or even the poisonous 
ingredients with which its waters may be mingled. 
And there is a prodigious influence for good or evil 
exerted over us, by those whom we select as our com- 
panions ; a power which is invisible and yet irresist- 
ible ; like the air we breathe and which affects our 
bodily system, this power affects and transforms our 
whole character. Those who are much together, and 
share in the free and careless hours of mirth, know 
how easily that mirth may be changed into sin ; how 
difficult it is to withstand example, ridicule and re- 
proach ; and to prevent being reduced to a level 
with the most wicked. The way to resist these evils 
is to fortify ourselves by the countenance and sym- 
pathy, the support and example, of the wise and the 
good; and by seeking those places of amusement and 
instruction where only moral and intelligent society 
is to be found. That Lyceums are mostly composed 
of intelligent and moral persons, and that they are 
calculated to exert a moral influence, by their exam- 
ple, are facts obvious to all who have witnessed their 
exercises. 

But it is by comparing Lyceqms with other places 
of amusement or instruction, that their moral bene- 
fits are rendered more clearly perceptible. Here 
truth is made manifest by reason, in the discussion 
of questions and other exercises. Laws have been 
enacted, amended and repealed, and others substi- 
tuted in their place,— all with the view of preventing 
crime; but often, alas, with little effect. It is truth, 
and truth only, that will prevent crime. By expos- 
ing the evil character of crime, and divesting immo- 
rality of its allurements, it will present it in its true 
colors. And then only when it is stripped of its se- 
ductive charms and exhibited in its proper light, it^ 
it that man will be induced to hate it and turn from 
iL Gambling, horse racing, and such kindred modeh 
of amusement, enlisting man's passions and coarser 
feelings of gain and avarice, rob him of his reason ; 
and, either by success or misfortune, lead him from 
crime to crime, until all his finer feelings are lost 
and his sense of morality completely deadened. Law 
justly pronounces these amusemenls crimes, and at- 
taches to their perpetration severe penalties; but, 
alas, how seldom are they inflicted I Theatres, wbicl. 
are held as places of instruction, as well as amuse 
mtmt, are also fraught with much immorality. Thea 
trical performances, by appealing solely to mau'F 

{lassioHB, det^troy his reason : by clothing vice an< 
ewduess in false and tempting garbs, and by robbing 



man, and particularly our youth, of their money and 
virtue, have wounded and slain hundreds and thou- 
sands. They have, therefore, been i4>propriateiy 
called the devil's chapels. 

Again, the moral tendencies of Lyceums may bt 
inferred from the aid and encouragement eveiy- 
where extended to them by the clergy — the guar- 
dians of the morals of society. With aid from this 
worthy and noble source, this Lyceum has been fre- 
quently favored. 

Fellow-members and co-workers in the cause of 
knowledge and virtue, — having shown you that oar 
Lyceum, in common with others, is intellectually, 
socially, and morally a benefit, and that we are en- 
gaged in the promotion of a good cause, — permit ma 
in conclusion, to offer you a row words of encourage- 
ment and advice. 

When we survey nature, we find every thing 
around us stamped with progression : nothing is eX' 
eluded from this law, except the immutable " I am 
THAT I AM.** The mighty oak which defies and sus- 
tains the storm, was once a small acorn which we 
could trample under foot. All the animal creation 
are produced in a helpless state of infancy, and their 
vigor accumulates gradually until they arrive at ma> 
turity. Even Sampson was once a babe before he 
became a man of uuparalleled strength. This law of 
progression is seen, not only in the physical consti- 
tution of man, but also in his intellectual nature. — 
There was a time when Johnson was ignorant of the 
alphabet ; there was a time when Sir Isaac Newton 
had to learn that five and five afe equal to ten. — 
Why, then, should there not be an infancy in eve- 
rything ? Can it be consistently expected that our 
Lyceum should be vigorous at its commencement? 
Like everything else we must have an infancy We 
too, must be governed by the law of progression. — 
As the child grows to the stature of man, bis trem- 
bling steps grow firm ; and though once he stumbled 
over a wrinkle in the carpet, he now becomes strong 
and surmounts the hill of difficulties. So, ultimate- 
ly, we shall become strong — our sphere of nsefnlneee 
will be extended, and our influence felt and ae- 
knowledged far and wide. 

It is only by union that we can effect this desired 
end, already commenced with such auspicious signs. 
When each of us views his own feeble abilities apart 
from the rest, we may be led to despair of ever ac- 
complif^hing much. But we all know how much can 
be effected by the union of parts, which arc inoon- 
siderable in themselves. Particles of sand, when 
accumulated, make a mountain. The soldier, how- 
ever skilful in the use of arms, can do but little 
alone ; but let a sufficient number of soldiers, equal- 
ly perfect in their discipline, be collected, and you 
have an irresistible army. We also cannot fail to 
•^ee that the secret of our strength and power for the 
iccomplishment of any desired end, consists in the 
union of our minds and combination of our efforts, 
l^t eaeh member, then, manifest a readiness to act 
(lis part in the duties of our Lyceum ; and to extend 
.lis aid, though feeble, to others. By this union and 
nutual aid, the abilities of one will supply the lack 
)f service in the other; and by thus making up the 
iJeficiencies of each ether, the services of all wall, 
)e concentrated in contributing to the one commoa 
result, namely: the promotion of knowledge and vir* 
ue and the welfare of society. Svery discouraging 
obstacle will be removed, our foes will be Hubdaed, 
ind the day of small things, so often neglected and 
lespised, will become a day of great things — honov- 
M» and glenena to tu and oar eUldfen. 
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S:^ Topics BOjE^^ested for diBcussion in this Journal, 
t^ugh not intended toexclads any otliers which coirespon- 
dents may prefer : 

School and District Libraries. 

The best form of a School Register. 

Normal Schools. 

Graded Schools in Rural Districts. 

School Apparatus. 

The teaching of Definitions. 

The Heating and Ventilating of school rooms. 

Daily preparation by Teacher for his school room duties. 

The propriety of State Teachers' Certificates. 

The best means of improving District Supenrision. 

Vocal Music in Common Schools. 



Convention of County Supuuntbndents : It is 
anderstood that the annaal conventioQ of County 
Superintendents will, this year, probably be called 
to meet at the same time and place with the State 
Teachers' Association — that is, at Wiliiamsport, in 
Angast. If this be done, it will add gpreatly to the 
interest and value of both assemblages, and relieve 
the County Superintendents of considerable expense 
and loss of time. The only drawback to this ar- 
rangement will be the disappointment of many Su- 
perintendents, who had promised themselves a plea- 
sant visit to Beading. But at some future time both 
bodies will probably select that pleasant city as the 
place of meeting, and thus more largely test its hos- 
pitality. 



Pkimabt Tbachino jlnd Rbadino : The article with 
this caption in another part of this number, came to 
us in print and anonymously, and is evidently de- 
signed to explain and promote the sale of some par- 
ticular series of text-books. But the sentiments are 
so good that we give it a place Ibr their sake. 



County SunmnmiNDKNOT in NbwToric: On the 
12th of April, 1856, the State of N. York, by act of 
its Legislature, established the office of County, or 
rather Assembly District, Commissioners of Common 
Schools, (equivalent to our County Superintendent) 
and thus retrieved the error com fitted years ago in 
the repeal of the law creating that office. 

The selection of the officer is made, in the first in* 
stance, by the town supervisors of each county, and 
they are to elect as many Superintendents as there 
are Assemblymen returned by their county. The offi- 
cers first elected are to continue till January, 1858. 
Afterwards, they are to be chosen directly by the 
people, for a term of three years ; and the salary is 
to be in no case less than $500, but may be increased 
beyond this sum by a vote of the board of supervi* 
sors. 

The duties are nearly simUar with those of our 
County Superintendents, with some important addi- 
tions, amongst which are an express advisory voice 
in the arrangement of studies and the improvement 
of the school house and grounds. Each Commis- 
sioner is also enjoined to cause at least one Teachers' 
Institute to be held annually in his district. 

The law seems to be carefully framed and will 
soon bear abundant fruit. 



A BIOHT *" P&EPAAAIOBr * XOTSKEHT. 

The following extract of a letter from Washing- 
ton, Washington county, tells of such an onward and 
cheering measure, that we cannot forbear inserting 
it, though the letter was not designed for publica- 
tion. Both the Colleges in that county have been 
remarkable for their harmonious co-operation with 
the great common school movement ; and this act of 
Washington Collbob not only places that Institu- 
tion far in advance of all others in the State in this 
direction, but will be found, eventually, to redound 
vastly to its own welfare and advantage. Students, 
in increasing numbers, will be prepared— and well 
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prepared too — for its '' regular classes ;" and, in ad- 
dition to this, the associations of its students will be 
more fitting, and the whole time, energies and ta- 
lents of its worthy faculty, will ba more fully devo- 
ted to their proper objects. 

We cordially congratulate all concerned, on this 
result It is alike creditable to the Board of Direc- 
tors of the borough and to the authorities of the 
College : 

"We have effected an important change in our 
school, and one that I hope will do much good. — 
Washington College had a "preparatory depart- 
ment," which has been discontinued, on condition 
that our school should establish such a department. 
After some hesitation, the Board adonted the pro- 
position. They have the house, and tne organized 
school, but no money to support a separate classical 
division. They were induced to take the depart- 
ment by the assurance, that a teacher would be found 
and the division conducted so that every pupil in 
the town, who is sufficiently advanced, may be pre- 
pared for the Freshman class of College, without any 
additional expense to the town, provided they would 
give the money arising as tuition from outsiders — 
that is, from those who do not reside in the district 
but who attend this division — as compensation to 
the teacher. 

It was done, and now we have the two schools, so 
arranged that the child may commence in the Pri- 
mary and go through to the Freshman class, without 
let or hindrance. 

Our college has now only the four regular classes. 

We charge non-residents $10 tuition in the Acad- 
emical division. will take charge of 

this division. If it only pays $100, he will be satis- 
fied, as he prefers studying a year in that wav, at 
present, to finishing the lastyear at college. I think, 
however, ** it will pay" in money. We receive, in 
money, from outsiders in other divisions of the school, 
this y«ar, about $450. Next year it will be more. 

The College has nothing to do in any way with 
the school. They give us their influence, we pre- 
pare them the students. We are entirely indepen- 
dent of them, and only subject to the directors." 



CONOBSOATIONAL SCHOOLS. 

Last month we alluded to a reply in the AUentown 
Youth^s FHendt to our article on this subject, and pro- 
mised an answer, if one should seem proper, in the 
present number. Since that time, the German Re- 
formed Messenger, published at Chambersburg, has 
also been received, with a long review of our article, 
under the head of '* Religion and Education." 

Controversy — much less the kind of controversy 
into which these articles would lead us — is neither 
the object nor the province of this Journal. To 
spend column after column in correcting the misre- 
presentations of our opponents, and in clearing the 
ground for the true contest, would be a work of lit- 
tle interest and no profit to our readers. We use 
these plain terms, because the writer of the article 
in the Messenger accases us of "disingenuously" 
seeking to maintain our point by confounding terms, 
and of*' appealing to one of the worst popular pre- 
judices, belonging, as it does, mainly to the infidel 



portion of the community." Did the course we have 
marked out for ourselves, admit of it, the use of 
such language would free us from all hesitation, ex^ 
cept that arising from self-respect, in replying to the 
singular article in question. But the end would not 
be worth the means. 

As specimens of the ingenuousness of the MeS' 
senger, and of the work we should have to perform, 
could we be induced to en ter this controversy, the 
following may suffice : 

In the December No. of the Journal there was an 
editorial' article, depicting and deploring the injuri- 
ous effects on the community and on the common 
schools, of* undergrade Academies and Seminaries;" 
meaning thereby — and expressly stating such to be 
the meaning — that numerous class of Academies and 
Seminaries which admit pupils and embrace in their 
course of studies, those below the proper academi- 
cal or seminarial rank. 

The Messenger takes the liberty of changing our 
word " undergrade" into " undergraduate," in order 
to impute to us the design to *' sacrifice" all schools 
beneath the rank of College, and to supplant them 
with the common school. 

Now here is an act, at the perpetration of which 
the shallowest sophist in a debating society would 
hesitate. Yet it is committed, tinblushingly, by one 
who sets himself up as the exponent and advocate of 
the pure morality of Christianity ! 

When such steps lead to the point in question, it 
is natural to suspect that the same prevarication may 
be found, when we reach that point. Accordingly, 
on comparing the true object of our article with that 
which both reviews — that of the Youth*s Friend as 
well as that of the Messenger — contend against, we 
discover that a more ingenious, yei no less unfair shift- 
ing of the whole subject, forms the entire basis of 
the argument against us. Thus : 

Our article contends against the necessity and ex- 
pediency of sectarian schools as such. That there may 
be nomistake,we repeat the words of the second para- 
graph of that article : ** By a Congregational school 
'* is understood, a school established by the authori- 
'' ties of a particular sect or congregation, for the 
"purpose of combining instruction in the tenets 
'* of that sect with the ordinary branches of secular 
"education, on the assumption that the culture of 
" the intellectual faculties and of the moral nature is 
** unsafe, without simultaneous instruction — that is, 
" in the same school, at the same time and by the 
"same teacher — in the creed and form of religion 
" professed by the sect establishing the school ?" 

It was against such schools and no other, thai 
our article was designed and written ; and the can- 
did reader will say that our language was so full, yet 
precise and carefully limited, as to be free from the 
risk of unintentional misrepresentation. He will, 
however, learn with astonishment that both replies 
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to onr article are based on the bold assumption that 
its object was to oppose all approach towards chris- 
tian morality or training in the common schoolSi and 
insidiously to prepare the way for the dissemination - 
of a certain kind of infidel morality, which seems to 
haunt ibe writer. 

The readers of the Journal require no reply, from 
ns, to such a charge ; nor would legitimate contro- 
yersy, were we to enter it, need more than the mere 
statement of this palpable trick, to ensure its own 
exposure and defeat. 

It is remarkable, yet, when we come to apply the 
principles -of poor human nature, not at all aston- 
ishing, how the very mention of the word morality 
excites sectarian hostility. Our opponents kaow 
that the' virtue of our times and acceptation, is not 
more different from the virttts of the warlike Bo- 
man, than the morcUity of christian civilization is 
from the mos — the mere manner or castom — which 
forms its root. They also know full well, that, in this 
State, in which it has been judicially assarted that 
Chistianity is a part of the law of the land, the mo- 
rality to be taught and practiced must be and es- 
sentially is, but the practical operation of the great 
principles of broad, benign, love-inspired Christian- 
ity. No one can shut his eyes to the fact that «nch 
is the morality contended for and taught in our 
schools. But, unfortunately, that is not what is de- 
sired. Unless the child is not only taught the prac- 
tice of these principles, but with them a particular 
creed and form of ceremony, the whole is, forsooth, 
infidelity! It is therefore not christian morality 
that is demanded. It is Chtistian Sectarianism, and 
hence the hue and cry raised, whenever the word mo- 
rality is used in this connexion. Now, it was the ne- 
cessity, whether in a moral or religious point of 
view, of combining this kind of sectarian instruc- 
tion, as such, with physical, intellectual or moral 
culture, as such, that we questioned; and we deny the 
right of any, be they whom they may, to attribute 
to us any sentiments which we have not expressed. 
Having thus attempted to correct the fundamen- 
tal mistatement alluded to, we shall add no further 
remark. The writers of the articles in question are 
welcome to all the credit that may enure from the 
demolition of a fabric of their own construction. 
We feel no desire either to divide the pleasure or 
to limit its daraiion. 

At some future time, and in such a form as shall 
defy miciconstructiou, if that be possible, we shall 
lay before those who may wish to read, our own 
ideas of the secular Teacher's true relation to the 
great subject of national morality, and of the 
nature of that morality. Then, we shall hold 
ourselves respunsible for the sentiments expres- 
sed ; till then, we shall disregard all attempts to at- 
tributs to us sentiments we have nut expressed. 



HOKTHLY 8TJHHABT. 

Bucks : HalmemUe School House — We are pleased to 
bear that the Directors of Middletown township, have 
planted the new school house lot at ^ulmeville with 
beautiful shade trees. This is highly proper and commend- 
able, and we wish we could say the same thing of eveiy 
school house in the county, whether old or new. With 
little trouble, a shady and beautiful play-ground can be se- 
cured in eveiy instance, instead of the bare and naked 
common ton often seen.— BucAu Co. Intdligencer. 

Mifflin : On the 3d ult., the Lewistown Teachers' As- 
sociation adopted resolutions expressive of their regiet for 
the withdrawal of Miss Narcissa Rogers from her position 
in that town, owing to ill health, and of their high estima- 
tion of her as a lady and a teacher. 

£aie: The Teachers' Convention at North-East on 
Thursday, May 1, was, we learn, fairly attended. The Dep. 
State Superintendent, owing to sickness, waa not present. 
W. H. Armstkono, Esq., presided. Able and interesting 
discussions were had respecting school discipline, the intro* 
duction of new studies, and the methods of imparting in- 
struction — in which Messrs. Otis, Seabu, Futham and 
others participated. After transacting all the buainess for 
which it had convened, the convention adjourned to meet 
at Girard on the 1st of November next. — Erie Gazet'e, 

Crawford : The new Superintendent of Crawford, J. C. 
Marcy, has taken the field at once and in earnest. He issa- 
ed a list oi appointments for the examination of teachers, 
immediately on the receipt of hia commiasion, and seems 
determined to act with vigor. 

Franklin : Ou the iMh ult., a two days session of the 
County Association commenced in Chambersbuig. A num- 
ber of earnest and intelligent teachers were present, and the 
County Superintendent presided. The determination to 
have a regular week's Institute sometime during the Au- 
tumn seemed manifest. An able address on ^* The Ameri- 
can Teacher" was delivered by Mr. M'Dowell Sharp, of 
Chambersbuig, and a lecture on the Co-education of the 
sexes was read by Tho. U. Burrowes. 

Elk : It will be seen, by a notice in another part of this 
number, that Elk county is at last in motion and in the 
right way. 

Northampton: Bethlehem Schools — The District School 
closed on Wednesday last. Several Directors viaited the 
School in the afternoon to witness some appropriate exer- 
cises. The pupils were briefly addressed by Messrs. Jaraes 
T. Borbek and Jedediah Weiss and a few words by ourself. 
The children appear to have made good headway during the 
last school season. 

On Wednesday evening an entertainment was given by 
the pupils of the Moravian town school in charge of Mr. 
Ruede, in tiie Concert Hall. It was highly interesting, 
well arranged, and the boys, without exception, performed 
iheir parts bravely, and to the entire saiisfaction of the nu- 
merous audience uf parents and friends who witnessed it. 
—Lehigh ViUey Times. 

Easton. — A very interesting Exhibition by the 8ch(»Iar« 
connected with the West Ward Schools, was held at the 
West Ward Academy, on Thursday and Friday eveninga 
last. It is said by those who were present, that the Schulara 
acquilted themselves with a great d<al of credit — reflecting 
creditably upon the teachers who have had them iu charge. 
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The exercises weie closed with the remding of Poe's " Rar- 
en," by Mrs. E. P. JoHN80H,oneof the teachers. — SmHnel, 
Lancaster : Prof. J. F. Stoddard has resigned the Prin- 
cipalship of the Lancaster County Normal School at Millers- 
ville. The three months Normal Institute, now in session, 
in the Normal School building, will be conducted to the 
close of the term (about the middle of July) by Co. Supt. 
Wickersham, as sole Principal. When the regular term 
of the Normal School shall open in August or September, it 
will be under the charge of a gentleman, as Principal^ who 
will raise still higher the standing of the institution. 

HuNTiHGDOR : Mr. S. S. Saul has been elected Teacher 
of the First Male School in the borough of Huntingdon, in 
the place of Albert Owen, Esq., appointed Co. Superin- 
tendent. 



Schools, Sandusky, Ohio. 261 pages, IShio. U. Cow- 

perthwait & Co., Philadelphia, 1856. 

This, which is the first of a series of three works en this 
much neglected department of education — each progressire 
in its nature and subject, and the second and third of which 
are promised by the same author— is an admirahle book. It 
is not a text-book of mere dry maxims and moral principlct. 
It is sound christian morality in action. Each principle is 
briefly laid down, in the form of an axiom at the head of its 



Sook JSolicts. 



Elemehtabt Treatise oir Mensuration and Practi- 
cal Geometry ; together with numerous problems of 
practical importance in mechanics : By Wm, Vogdea, A. 
M., Prof of Mathematics in the Philadelphia High School. 
]2mo., 299 pages. Price 84 cents. Phila. 1S55, £. C 
& J. Biddle, 8, Minor si. 

This is an eminently practical and therefore useful work< 
Its definitions are clear and accurate, and the illustrations 
and examples numerous. It is well adapted for use in 
school, and adds to the solid reputation of its author, of 
whose first work (the United Stat^ Arithmetic) we are 
happy to see that a new edition is in the press. 

An Elehentart Treatise on Astronomy ; both theo- 
retical and practical; with Solar, Lunar and other Astro- 
nomical tables; by John Gummert, A. M Sixth edition. 
480 pages, 8vo. Price $3.S6. 1856, Philadelphia, E. C. 
k J. fiiddle. 

We ^e glad to see a new edition of this well known and 
well established work, whose use in so many of the highest 
and best institutions of the land is decisive of its merits. 

Arithmetic and its Applications; designed as a text- 
book for Common Schools, High Schools and Academies. 
By Dana P, CoU>wmy Principal of the Rhode Island State 
Normal School. 366 pages, 12mo. 1866. H. Cowperthwait 
&. Co., Chesnut St., Philadelphia. 

The object in view by the author in the preparation of this 
book has been to apply to vfrittfn the same process of instruc- 
tion, or rather of learning, as in mental or oreU arithmetic : 
that is, as he expresses it, to compel the scholar " to learn 
principles ; to follow out rigid reasoning processes and con- 
nected trains of thought ; to examine and know for himself 
the necessity and reason for each operation performed." In 
this he seems to have been successful, and to have prepared 
a most valuable addition to the standard works on the sci- 
ence of arithmetic. 

School History of the United States: By A. B. Be- 

rafd. 224 pages, 12mo. U. Cowperthwait fc Co., Chesnut 

St., Phila., 1856. 

This little work is well and cleariy written, and seems to 
be constructed on the correct principle of omitting many of 
those '^minor details" which unnecessarily increase the size 
of other works, and are learned by the pupil but to be for- 
gotten. The true object of all such books:— that of making 
'Masting impressions without overtaxing the memoiy," 
seems to be attained. The illustrations aie numerous, orig- 
inal and appropriate, and the whole style and appearance of 
the work attractive. 

Elementarvv Moral Lessons for Schools and Favi- 
LiEJi: By M. F» Cuwdtryf Superintendent of Public 



I proper division. An Incident or Story is then told, illus- 
trative of the happiness and use consequent on its ob- 
servance, and of the evil effects or miseiy of its violation; 
and questions are appended, to closely fix the miad on the 
true principles and points involved. If not wholly relied 
on by the Teacher, but if used as the intelligent author in- 
tends, as an *' aid to teachen in the general presentation of 
those common virtues and duties which require very eariy 
attention," it will prove of immense — incalculable — value 
to the rising generation. 

Sanders* New Series of Readers : By C. W, Sanien^ 

A. M. Phila., Sower & Barnes, No. 84, North 3d street 
First Book — Easy lessons in Reading and Spelling. 120 

pages. Price 12| cents. 
Skcond Booir— Progressive lessons in Reading and Spellings 

204 pages. Price 2d cents. 
Third BooAps-Progressive lessons in Resding, Exercises in 

Articulation and Inflections, Definitions, &c. 264 pages. 

Price 37^ cents. 
Fourth Book — A comprehensive system of instruction in 

the principles of Elocution. 980 pages. Price 60 eeots. 
Fifth Book — Part first, containing full instructions in the 

rhetorical principles of reading or speaking ; and part 

second, a copious collection of extracis and selections 

from the first writers, &x. 466 pages. Price 7d cents. 

From the above list it will be seen that this series is not 
only progressive, but that it leads the pupil, gradually, from 
first principles to an acquaintance with the elements of elo- 
cution and rhetorical reading. It is going extensively into 
use. 



©ffirial. 



DEPARTMENT OF COMMON SCHOOLS, > 
Harrxsburo, June, 1866. ( 

AypoiatBieiit of County 8iip«ri]ittiideati. 

Samuel M'Elhose, Brook ville, Jeffenon county, in 
place of J. C. Wagaman, resigned, 

George L. Everhart, West Greenville, Mercer county, 
in place of J. C. Brown, resigned. 



BEOIfllOmU 



I. P^^^fum a^foining DistrieiM: The oommon schools 

of Pennsylvania are open schools, and the right of admission 
does not depend upon the amount of tax paid by the parent 
or guardian, whether it be ten cents or ten dollars, or no- 
thing at all. In receiving pupils from adjoining districts, 
under division IX of the 23d section of the School Law, 
the directors of the district into which they are received, 
are to look exclusively to the directors of the district from 
which they came, for the payment of their tuition, and have 
nothing, whatever to do with the parent or guardian in the 
matter, or the amount of tax paid b; him ; nor can they 
legally claim to have the tax paid into the treasury of any 
other district than that in which the tax payer resides and 
is assessed. An arrangement should be made between tk§ 
two boards of directors K>r the tuition. The amount charged 
per scholar should not exceed the average cost of tuition for 
other pupils of the school into which the pupils from the ad- 
joining district are received ; and should be paid by an or- 
der regularly dnwn upon their treasurer, by thedirectonof 
the district sending the pupils, in favor of the treasurer of 
the district to which they are sent. Any other or greater 
exaction than this, would he inequitable, and in violatioA 
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of the objects and injunctions of the school law in this par- 
ticular. 

2. 7>Bx on oeeupaHom: Tim4es, occupations and profes- 
iiona are taxable for school purposes, notwithstanding the 
assessed valuation may be less than $200 per annum. De- 
cision Kg. 11, on paire 66 of the pamphlet of the <* School 
Law and Declaiops," did not correspond with the general 
practice over the State, and is also found to be erroneous to 
some extent as a matter ot law, in exempting occupations 
under $200 from taxation. It corresponds in this respect 
with the State tax, which is one of the standards prescribed 
in the 29th and SOth sections of the school law. Occupa- 
tions, however, are taxable for cousfy purposes, without any 
restrictions as to the assessed value, whether under or over 
$200 ; and this would be conclusive as to the school tax. — 
The various acts of Assembly are exceediLgly obscure and 
unintelligible, as to the manner of assessing the county tax, 
on occupations. But keeping both State and county tax in 
view, the soundest rule of practice would be for directors to 
assess occupations, whatever their value, at such rate per 
cent, as the necessities of the district may require, not ex- 
ceeding thirteen mills on the dollar— except when the tax, 
at the rate thus fixed, would not amount to fifty cents, in 
which case it should be fixed at that specific sum, according 
to the proviso to the 30th section of the school law- Where 
the duplicate for the coming year has already been made out, 
it can be recalled and amended to correspond with the fore- 
going instructions. The other tax decisions in the pamph- 
let copy of the school law, conform to the acts of Assembly 
and decisions of the Courts, and are to be received as author- 
ity. 

3. Tax on vnaeaied lands: The 34th section of the school 
law is merely directoiy ; and owners of unseated lands are 
mistaken in the opinion that they can avoid the collection 
of the school tax assessed on their lands, by voluntarily pay- 
ing the county tax before the lands are returned or offered 
for sale, but leaving the school tax unpaid. In every such 
instance, it will be the duty of the county commissioners to 
enforce the payment of the school tax, in the same manner 
as if the county tax had not been paid. 

TO DISECT0B8. 

New Districts : New districts cannot be entered in due 
form on the books of the Department, until a certificate has 
been received from the County Commissioners, of the num- 
ber of taxables in the new district, and the number remain- 
ing in the district or districts from which it was taken — ac- 
cording to the provisions of the 49th section of the school 
law. Directors of new districts are referred to the 3d and 
4ih sections of the school law for information as to the time 
and manner in which new districts go into operation, and 
the mode of settling accounts with the old district ; and to 
the 36th section of the law, as to the time and circumstances 
under which they can draw the State appropriation. All 
new diieetors will be furnished with a copy of the school 
law, in either English or German, by applying to the De- 
pardnent. 

School Warrants: — County Treasurers: When County 
Treasurers refuse to cash school warrants on presentation, 
and the reasons given do not appear to l>e satisfactoiy. Di- 
rectors can readily ascertain how the accounts of the Coun- 
ty Treasurer with the State Treasurer stand, by writing to 
the Department The information thus furnished may some- 
times enable them to get their money sooner than would 
otherwise be the case. 



10 8!IPJSlUllTJ£llDKJm. 

1. Newspaper Controversies: The effect of controversies 
in the public press between any of the officers of the com- 
mon school system and its opponents, or the opponents of 
any part of it, is most unfortunate and is to be avoided, es- 
pecially by County Superintendents. The time and ener- 
gies of the last named class of officers, faithfully and intelli- 
gently devoted to the discharge of their official duties, will 
be the best answer to any attacks that may be made on 
them, and will do more to remove opposition to the system 
than any labored defence or explanation that maj be made 
through the public priuts. 

Attacks upon Directors and Teachers in the public 
prints by County Superintendents, or newspaper controver- 
sies with them on the part of the latter, are wholly out of 



place, and a violation of the standing instructions of the de- 
partment. 

Published articles and addresses in reference to the increase 
of the salaries of County Superintendents, are especially to 
be deprecated With few exceptions, these salaries are 
known to be inadequate ; but their increase must come from 
the spontaneous action of the directors ^f the proper county, 
and proceed from a just appreciation of the value of the of- 
fice, based on actual experience of its utility. 

2. Architecture and Reports: The boxes containing the 
Pennsylvania School Architecture and Annual Report and 
Appendix, have all been shipped, and notices sent by mail. 



TO COBBSSPONBEHTB. 
PvkUeatum of offietal letters: This Department is continually 
applied to by Directors, Teachers and citizens for advice, 
explanation and instructions under the School Laws, in lo- 
cal cases, and never declines the performance of this en- 
joined duty. In many cases a prompt reply is often indis- 
pensable, l>oth to facilitate the urgent opemtions of the sys- 
tem and to prevent further difficulties, which might ensue 
from delay or refusal to act without a full and formal inves- 
tigation. Under such circumstances the publication of any 
part of the correspondence, in the local prints, before the fi- 
nal decision in the case, is not merely uncourteous — it Is im- 
proper. In all such instances the proceedings are, in the 
first steps, necessarily ex parte and always subject to modi- 
fication, when all the facts and reasons come to be elicited. 
It is therefore an act of injustice to the opposite party as 
well as to the Department, to publish any part of the inter- 
locutory correspondence. When the decision is finally and 
formally made, the full responsibility of it will be cheerfully 
assumed ; but previous to that point in the case, no letters 
merely suggestive or intended to elicit further information, 
or in reply to a one-sided statement of facts, are hereafter to 
be published. When the final decision takes place, that 
decision, with the whole correspondence relating to it, may be 
given to the public through the newspapers, if the parties, 
in concurrence with the Department, suppose that good to 
the system may be the result. But the Department claims 
an equal voice with its correspondents, in determining the 
sound policy of such publication, and should be consulted 
before that step be taken. 



KOTES OF YIBITATIOirS. 



In Huntingdon County there was found much to both 
encourage and discourage. The Teachers assembled were 
the flower of the profession in the county, and fully up to 
the progressive spirit of the times — true to their vocation, 
and ever ready to second and sustain the official labors of 
the County Superintendent and keep pace with his move- 
ments. At prominent points in the county, spirited educa- 
tional meetings have been of frequent occurrence, and many 
intelligent friends of the system have lent their cordial co- 
operation and influence, with salutary results. But in large 
portions of the county, the apathy and deadness, not to say 
hostility, of directors and people, present barriers that will 
require time and a large amount of energetic and persistent 
effort, to neutralize and overcome The field is arduous, 
but nut impracticable and hopeless,however disheartening the 
special attitude of things may sometimes be for the Superin- 
tendent. 

CuMBEBLAND couuty fumishos a happy illustration of 
what can accomplished by experienced professional skill to- 
gether with tact, prudence and well-directed effort on the 
part of the County Superintendent, in gaining the confidence 
and support of directors, winning over public opinion, sti- 
mulating teachers, and thus reforming schools. The County 
Institute has Ex-Gov. Ritoer for its zealous President. The 
meeting visited at Mechantcsburir was very numerously at- 
tended by the, teachers of the county, and the church in 
which it was held was uniformly crowded throughout the 
session, and, frequently numbers were unable to obtain ad- 
mittance. The character of the exercises was that of a 
regular Institute, rather than a mere association, and there- 
fore practical, specific and useful, as well as more interest- 
ing to the public. Subsequent school examinations and ex- 
hibitions of remarkable excellence, in two of the rural dis- 
tricU, proved that the higher class of educational facilities 
can be as amply developed in country as in town ; and de- 
monstrated in a most gratifying manner, the prominent cha- 
racter of the revolution which has been inaugurated. The 
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deepening interest manifeated by parents and directors, and 
the liberal private donations volunteered for the purchase of 
maps and apparatus, are a sufficient guarantee that there 
can be no retrograde shadow on this cheering reformation. 
This was rather a backward county in the common school 
cause, bnt is now one of the foremost. 

Davphih county Has its difficulties and embarrassments, 
as well as counties that lie farther from the State capital ; 
and needs assiduous cultivation and united effort, as much 
as most others. A good number of faithful and meritorious 
teachers promptly responded to the County Superintendent's 
earnest appeals for organized effort, and the result was the 
formation of a County Institute that has held several inter- 
esting and instructive sessions, and been favored on differ- 
ent occasions by addresses from the Governor, the members 
of the House of Representatives from Venango and Warren 
counties and from Hon. Tho. H. Burrowes, of Lancaster, 
and A. M. Gow, Esq., of Washington — the last two in the 
hall of the House of Representatives. The next session pro- 
mises to be of still deeper interest and wider scope and util- 
ity. Exhibitions of the higherfemale schools of the north 
and south wards of Harrisburg, attracted overwhelming au- 
diences, that indicated a rapidly increasing interest in the 
cause, on the part of the public geneially, and justify strong 
hopes of the future. 

The Mifflin county teachers are plain spoken and in- 
dependent in their sayings and doings, and the sessions of 
their convention were spirited and interesting, attracting; 
and retaining good audiences throughout The excellent 
vocal music by amateur performers, accompanied by a me- 
lodeon, formed a regular part of the exercises. The dis- 
cussions were strongly imbued with the spirit of Young 
America ; which, however, is hereditary in this part of the 
commonwealth, and is not limited to the educational field 
— the county being much too small for the enterprising and 
capable material it contains. 

Notwithstanding all draw-backs, the system has evident- 
ly obtained a foothold here, and promise^ to steadily grow in 
public lavor and usefulness. The meeting of the State 
Teachers' Association at Lewistawn, in December, 1854, 
seems to have made an impression and given an impulse to 
the cause, of no transient char4cter. The labors of the 
County Superintendent have, in the main, been of efficient 
service. 

Aside from improvement in the larger towns, the con- 
templated erection, during the coming summer, of a two story 
graded school house in one of the rural districts, indicates a 
most cheering tendency of things in the right quarter. 

The attendance at the Ada us county association, under 
the efforts of the County Superintendent, was pretty full, and 
more teachers, it is understood, would have been present, 
but the directors would not allow them the time;— about as 
wise a stroke of policy on their part, as it would be to hire 
a man to mow grass for a day, yet refuse to permit him to 
stop long enough to whet his scythe. The cause has many 
earnest and intelligent friends including the officers of the 
College and Seminary. There are districts that happily il- 
lustrate the beneficent workings of common schools, when 
put fairly and faithfully into operation ; some other districts 
seem willing to try ; and building improvements of an im- 
posing character, it is said, will be completed this year, for 
the public schools of the county seat. Still, from all the 
indications, the impression cannot be resisted, that in many 
portions of the county, the cause is more obnoxious than 
popular, and that the settled indifference in the public mind 
to both schools and teachers, will continue to render the im- 
provement and elevation of either, a work of great difficulty 
and embarrassment. 

Impassable snow-banks thinned the ranks somewhat in 
Juniata county. But the right spirit was manifested; for- 
mer objections have disappeared ; public opinion has set- 
tled down in favor of the system ; directors and teachers are 
ready to put their shoulders to the wheel ; the County Su- 
perintendent is zealous and prudent, and having the confi- 
dence and sympathies of the public, rapid and healthiful 
educational progress may be anticipated in this flourishing 
little county. 

The meeting of the Montookert county association, 
was a creditable demonstration, in the number and character 
of the teachers assembled, and the esprit du carpi which 



seemed to animate them. With so much of progressive ma- 
terial in the county, under prudent supervision, there is en- 
couragement to hope that the backward districts cannot 
long prove insensible to its leavening influence, but catch- 
ing the awakening spirit of the times, may gradually wheel 
into line and keep time to the quick step of generous emula- 
tion, in a cause that can produce none but blessings for the 
community, and is thrice worthy of all the effort and enthu- 
siasm that can be expended upon it. 

The opportunity was embraced to pay an informal visit 
to the public schools of Norristown. The impressions re- 
ceived, throughout the various grades, were highly satisfac- 
tory. The neatness of the rooms, the mild yet effectual go- 
vernment, with the admirable discipline secured, and the 
evident thoroughness of the instruction imparted, as pre- 
sented to the eye of. an unexpected visiter, vindicate the 
claim of these schools to a high order of excellence. The 
directors have in their charge a le^cy worthy of assiduous 
culture, and still more ample development. The school 
buildings, erected some half dozen years since, are worthy 
of note, for their substantial character and convenience of 
internal arrangements; — especially the one for the gram- 
mar schools in the midst of a capacious and noble lot of 
l^ound, in what may now be called the heart of the grow- 
ing town, and which, if to be purchased now, could not 
have been secured for even an exorbitant price. The board 
of directors, whose sagacious enterprise secured this ground 
and planned and completed the building, merit the lasting 
gratitude of their fellow citizens. The grading of these high- 
er schools, and the corresponding arrangement of the rooms, 
difiier materially from what is known as the Philadelphia 
plan, and are by many persons decidedly preferred. Both 
have their advantages. 

— In closing these notes, it should be stated that Direc- 
tors were presrnt at most of these meetings — the largest 
turnout on their part being in Cumberland, Mifflin and 
Adams. It augurs well for the future, when this clsas of 
officers, who are the back-bone of the system and are cloth- 
ed with nine -tenths of all its legal powers, are willing thus 
'o countenance and aid the work of development and pro- 
gress. They have great responsibilities to be%r ; but, as a 
general rule, it must be said to their credit, that they seldom 
hold back, when convinced of the obligations of official duty, 
and the propriety of any desired reform. There are unfor- 
tunate exceptions, it is true, but their numbers will steadi- 
ly diminish, year by year. 

One conviction, stronger than any other, resulting from 
these and former visitations, is thft overwhelming, impera- 
tive necessity for some adequate means, in some shape or 
other, for the systematic, Normal training of teachers in 
the theory and practice of their |>rofession. There are hun- 
dreds and thousands of nominal instructors in the common 
schools, who for want of opportunity have no conception of 
the true theoiy and art of teaching, or the difference be- 
tween modem normal methods, and their own hap-hazzaid 
way of doing things. Associations for mutual improve- 
ment serve a useful purpose for a time, and to a certain 
extent ; but if not followed up by something still more tho- 
rough and progressive, presently lobe the charm of novelty, 
and the public and sometimes teachers lose their interest in 
them^ and the educational movement becomes stations ry, 
then recedes, and its friends remain disheartened. This is 
especially the case when the discussions happen to be but 
the exchange of one crude notion for another, and no light 
results from the contact of mind with mind. To secure 
other and needed appliances in this direction, we must look 
to the commonwealth, and ask her to perfect her own great 
system of education. If '^West Point" prejudices and 
fears are to be an impassable barrier in the way of the es- 
tablishment of permanent State Normal Schools, let us at 
least have some small provision for County Institutes, suffi- 
cient to employ a corps of competent instructors for the pro- 
visional training of teachers, In their own county and with- 
in reach of their own homes. This is now the obeat want 
of the system, that overshadows all others in the magni- 
tude and imperious character of its claims. Whether, and 
when the concrete wisdom of the commonwealth annually 
assembled in our State Legislature, will recognize this great 
fact, and heed the importunate but respectful appeals on this 
subject, which come up, with united voice, from the friends 
of the system everywhere, are problems that cannot now be 
solved from any known data at command. 
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(Drtgmal Commnmcationa. 



8CH00L HOUSES. 

BT JOHN H. HOOPIS. 

It has never been our good fortune to teach in a 
building, worthy the name of School House. Nor 
in all our peregrinations in rural districts, have we 
ever seen a School House, which, in our opinion, was 
ike place — in or about which^the young ideas might 
learn to shoot. 

Is it aiiy wonder that our jails and penitentiaries 
find so many inmates ? Our children become so ac- 
customed to gloomy walls, and uncomfortable seats, 
— ^to dreariness within, — ^in short, to what a child re- 
gards as imprisonment — ^that in after life, they be- 
come fit subjects of civil restraint. 

And we will not be disappointed at the day of 
final reckoning, to find that many of the good people 
of this earth are charged with violating the sixth 
commandment. *' Thou shall not kill," saith the 
giver of life, and health ; and yet, nine tenths of 
our Christian fathers and mothers will persist in 
shortening the lives of their offspring. Tes, even in 
torturing them to death, by confining them in poor- 
ly constructed, and badly ventilated School Booms. 
Oh I how often have we gone to our school in the 
morning^ actuated by the noblest resolves to dis- 
^charge the duties of our calling, and yet, just as fre- 
quently, have returned in the evening^ sick and dis- 
couraged. 

Tou may write and talk till doomsday, ' re- 
specting ^oocf Teachers f and of their capability to 
make the School House a pleasant place, where 
children love to go ; — but we say it cannot be done, 
in nine cases out of ten. The teacher may be pa- 
tient, and he should possess the patience of Job : 
he may be educated — ^not in mere book learning — 
but in the practical duties of life ; he may possess 
the peculiar g^ft of being able to communicate his 
knowledge to others ; he may be willing to perform 
faithfully, the duties of his high and responsible of- 
fice; and yet, we say, he may fail to accomplish what 
might be done. Never can he render satisfaction to 
those who have entrusted to him the education of 
children ; — never can he satisfy his own conscience 
that all is right, — so long as he is compelled to toil on, 
from week to week and from month to month, in our 
present School Rooms. Parents complain that their 
children are unhealthy, and too frequently punished 
at school, and Teachers retort by saying, that chil- 
dren are feverish, and ungovernable. — Both are cor- 
rect — the Parent and the Teacher, so far as regards 
bad health and want of attention on the part of the 
pupil. But the Parent has power to apply the remedy 
— and until it is applied no one has the right to 
complain of the Teacher's discipline, even though it 
be of the sterner kind. And we do not hesitate to say, 



that so long as forty and fifty, and even a greater 
number of children, are crowded into small rooms, — 
uncomfortably 8eated,and unventilated, — just so long, 
if the Teacher is expected to preserve good order^ 
will he be obliged to resort to corporal punishment. 
We are no defender of the rod — except in extreme 
cases — and it always gives us pain to inflict punish- 
ment upon a child. We have great confidence in 
the power and influence of kindness, and are 
firmly convinced that a ''good time is coming,*^' 
when love will be the great incentive to improve- 
ment, and the best preserver of good order in the 
School Boom. 

Hut establish Normal Schools in eveiy county ; 
provide the best instructors for educating Teachers ; 
permit no one to engage in training the infant mind, 
Vho has not previously undergone a thorough course 
of physical, moral and mental discipline ; remune- 
rate them with words of sympathy and encourage- 
ment and the highest salaries, — ^yet make no improve- 
ment in the construction of school houses, and your 
object — that of having good schools — will be far, 
very far, from being accomplished. 

When the thousand and one unsightly school 
houses, or more appropriately, school prisons, that 
now stand at the street comers, cross roads, and on 
the barren hill-tops, shall be regarded as unsuitable 
for the development of mind and muscle ; when 
large and commodious buildings shall be erected in 
the very best locations ; when the seating shall be ar- 
ranged with strict regard to comfort and order ; 
when the walls shall be covered with blackboards, 
maps and charts, and the Teacher supplied with 
suitable apparatus ; when the school house grounds 
shall be neatly enclosed, and tastefully adorned 
with shrubs and flowers, with sufficient space for re- 
creation ; — ihen, and not till then, will the school 
house be an inviting place, ""and going to school a 
pleasant duty i—and not till then will the Teacher he 
appreciated. 

Bellefonie, Centre eo.. Pa. 



DAUT FSEVA&^TIOV. 

No question can be of greater moment to the 
faithful teacher than this: How shall I conduct my- 
self towards my school, in order that my scholars 
may receive the greatest amount of good, and I and 
they enjoy ourselves most pleasantly T Not the least 
amongrgt the various auxiliaries which he may adopt 
for the attainment of this object will be found in 
daily preparation for his classes. 

But, without any more preliminaries, I shall urge 
the necessity of daily preparation from man's apt- 
ness to forget. When we have acquired anything 
by physical labor, we are generally exceedingly cau- 
tious to preserve it. But notwithstanding our cau- 
tiousness we sometimes lose it. So it is as regards 
intellectual acquirements ; — if we do not consistent- 
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ly eodeayor to assist oar retentiye facalties by fre- 
qoent reviews and almost continual tlunking, tbey 
will loose their power and become debilitated. But, 
on the contrary, the mind, by repetition, can be in- 
creased in strength and enabled to retain with great 
ease, as the mnscles of the body become strong by 
use, and are at onr service whenever required. So 
therefore, it needs not to be asserted that if the 
Teacher has forgotten what he is to teach, he will 
be unable to communicate it to others. 

Again, from the relation he sustains to his pupils. 
The teacher is in loco parentis, and every child thinks 
its parents are the wisest, and whatever they say is 
right. So it is with the teacher ; — every word that 
proceeds from his mouth (even his /ap«ia linguce) 
they drink in like fresh water from the fountain, and 
are unable to make any allowance for errors. If the. 
class come to the teacher and request him to explain 
that which they do not understand, and he cannot 
do so to their satisfaction, or if he do not solve 
difficult examples as readily as he should, all 
confidence in him is lost, and all after effort to re- 
store it will be in vain. This should be particularly 
attended to at the commencement of the term, for 
that is the time when the teacher is always tested, 
to see' whether he is better qualified than his pre- 
decessor, or whether they cannot " stick " him. In 
order then, that the teacher may have the confidence 
of his pupils and their parents, he miut be prepared 
for every recitation. 

Preparation on the part of the teacher is also 
promotive of order, and makes the scholars prepare 
their lessons. What a spectacle it is for a class (for 
instance, in Geometry) to enter the recitation room, 
and behold the teacher on a huge arm chair, request- 
ing one of them to hand him a book and probably 
asking on which page the lesson is. Then he says, 
"John take such a proposition;" and he looks at 
the lesson, while John is drawing his figure, probably 
from his book or some prepared scrap 1 This being 
done, the teacher at length raises his eyes from the 
book and says, " John, proceed.'' John proves his 
proposition — the teacher having the book open stead- 
ily looking at it. While this is going on, the other 
members of the class are no doubt studying their 
lessons, as the teacher did his ; or if some happen 
to be prepared, they will no doubt be engaged in per- 
forming some extras not in the book. Should the 
recitation be in the school-room, the other scholars 
will assuredly be in a condition that will require 
much time and effort to restore them to order. 

This is no over drawn picture of a scene in the 
school, of one habitually unprepared to meet his 
classes. Glorious, yes thrice glorious, will be that 
day (should it ever come) when text books will no 
more be used by teacher or pupil, until the matter in 
hand has been thoroughly recited and explained. — 



Then will oar common school system shake itself 
loose from the shackles which bind it, and triumph- 
ant success attend its instructions. 

John S. Stamx. 
Mt, Joy, Lancaster co,, April, 1856. 



AX WXCOJJBJlQIMO featubs. 

Mb. Bubrowes : — Our Institute opened yesterday 
morning and closed last night. It was '' short and 
sweet." Officers were elected for the ensuing year. 
Reports were presented and discussed, a beautiful 
and able Essay (written by Miss S. A M'Greary) 
was read, miscellaneous business was attended to, 
and finally a masterly lecture by Prof. James 
Thompson, of Pittsburg, was listened to with the 
deepest apparent interest. 

But the encouraging feature of the thing was the 
manifest improvement of the noble few, who attend 
our meetings, in their chosen profession. 

Some of the "masterspirits" of yesterday's meet- 
ing were pupils themselves a few years ago. They 
have outgrown their school sires, and in some in- 
stances have de-rostrumed them, and receive 26 per 
cent, higher salaries in their steads. 

I am indeed encouraged. Not long since, I felt 
like invoking you to send us from old Lancaster, an 
Educational Moses, to lead us ''border ruffians" to 
the land of educational promise. My inclinations 
however are reversed. I now discover that while 
I was thus desponding, little Moseses were hid 
among the bull-rushes of " Brush Run," " Brady^B 
Bun " and the rest of the Runs of this county. I 
beg leave to close by recording a word of prophecy, 
viz : That before the Pennsylvania School Journal 
ceases to be the official organ of the School Depart- 
ment, some of these Beaveritish lads will be heard 
of all over the land of Penn, as valiant soldiers in 
the educational army. J. G. Buss. 

Beaver, April 25, 1856. 



UTEEABT dUnCIBMB. 

Mb. Editor : I now endeavor to fulfil my promise 
to point out some of the errors in some of our stan- 
dard works on education : and begin with " Mans- 
field's Amebigan EnuGAnoN." On page 17 is the 
following line : 

" Intelligence and virtue is essential " — and on 
page 28. 

'* From that statute, the words of the Constitution 
was taken." 

On page 15, we find — "both the intelligence and 
the virtue which w necessary." 

Page 13, — "The idea of s^ people governing them- 
selves." 

Page 25, — " Every thing which w peculiar in Amer- 
ican institutions, have been," &c. 

Page 78, — " If men were independent thinkers, 
and revered all that was good " {was should be is,) 
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On pa^e 112, he ieys, " And it is due to that pro- 
feBsion who move in the advance gnard of nations, 
and are wise in the wisdom of this world, to say that 
the greatest of its nnmber kea>e laid the foundations 
of their education," Ac. This sentence, to say the 
least, is disputable. 

Page 118, — ^"^The connection of mathematics with 
the arts and sciences of civilised life are strikingly 
illustrated," Ac 

The word mathemaiici itself, (although it is not 
the subject of the verb, in the last sentence,) is, 
throughout the work, used both as a noun of the 
singular and plural number; as on page 132, '' math 
ematica are the essential element," — on page 127, 
" mathematics is neither despised nor neglected," — 
on page 102, *' mathematics belong to that class," 
and on page 103, ''mathematics in its extended 
sense is " — &c. 

Page 121, " The very shape of the wheels are de- 
termined by them." 

Page 123, " The connection of mathematics with 
the arts, sciences, &c., tare too numerous for reference 
here." 

Page 146. " With this knowledge, was also exten- 
ded the boundaries of civilization and the " — 

Page 153, " By a succession of calculations was 
thus discovered and proved the laws" &c. 

Page 177, •* A certain class of facts or phenome- 
na always occur i^ &c. 

Page 185, " There is no character stronger im- 
pressed OD the mind," &c. 

Page 187, " We have said that the love^of narra- 
tive was " Ac. (here, was should be is.) 
Page 192, **If the drama toai"- &c. 
The error here is the using of was for were. It is 
true, some innovators discard the subjunctive form of 
the verb : but that our author does not, is evident 
from his frequent using of that form. Thus, on page 
241. he says, " If the nwinber of models were very 
numerous, it would be," Ac, and on page 242, he 
again says, *'If itto<M accompanied, Ac, it would be 
more useful," Ac, — ^besides many more of the same 
sort. In the three examples quoted, were should 
have been used ; (or at least the same word,) the 
sentences being similar. 

Page 267, "There lies the origin of all nations, 
the causes of separation, and " — 

Page 281, " None have been so base, Ac, but 
that all his features " — 
I Page 298, " Neither c/tW, nor age, nor sex, are re- 
cognized." 

Page 304, "Her influence and her teaching wlike 
the silent dews of heaven." 
Page 309, " Three years of time is thus gained." 
Page 318, "There is taught the general facts, 
laws and principled, by which " — 

Page 317, " Among these are, not only the valua- 
ble exercise of mind, but"— 



Page 319, " Poetry, history, essays, aU that makes 
the body of English literature." 

Page 322, "One or two acquirements is enough.*' 

Page 324, " It is not to be supposed that anp 
ifoung woman will be educated without some atten- 
tion to their religious duties." 

Northend in his "Parent and Teacher," usesindis- 
criminately, the diflFerent forms of the subjunctive 
mood, thus : 

" If he be warned, he will," Ac. 

"If he studies, he will learn." 

These sentences both require the same (subjunc- 
tive) form. 

Again, " If he be yet living," Ac. 

" If I am wrong." 

These require the indicative form. 

And again, he says: "Ifevery instructor tcera," Ac 

" If this was the only benefit, it would be," Ac 

These both require the subjunctive form. 

Again he says, " If he were wrong,"— alluding to 
past time. 

This last sentence is incorrect absolutely, no matter 
what may be the style of the author. 

Again, in the same work, you may find the fol- 
lowing : 

" I asked him if he could tell what twenty pounds 
of beef would come to at ten cents a pound, if two- 
thirds was fat r 

And again, " After the desired number of words 
and sentences have been written," 

Again, -'He must not attempt impossibilites, and 
contend against nature." 

Again, "The means of securing faithful attention, 
does not come within the range," Ac. 

And again, "Which mo«« valuable, coal or wood?" 

We will now leave Northend, and take up Emer- 
son. 

In Emerson's "School-master," on page 468, we 
find the following, which, to say the least, are of 
doubtful propriety: 

" Every two figures make," Ac 

" Every three figures make," Ac 

" One added to three, are four. 

Again, the plural and singular forms of the verb 
are used indiscriminately in the following sentences: 

" 4 M as much larger than 2, as 8 w than 4." 

" 24 are contained 9 times in 216." 

"5 times 6, ore 30" 

" 5 times J w §, = 2." 

These errors are common in several works oa 
" Mental Arithmetic." 

We frequently read in our standard school books 
and works on education, examples, which, if not ac* 
tually ungrammatical, are disputable, and not writ- 
ten with care: as the following from Mansfield's 
" American Education."L3igitized by V^jOO 

" Another large share, (and these the words in 
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most common use,) are what is called Anglo Sax- 
on," &c. 

" The blows which one portion of the hnman race, 
wflict npon another," Ac. 

Mr. Editor, if yon think these criticisms worthy 
of publication, for the benefit of teachers, I may 
give yon more some other day. 

E. Lambobn. 

West Lampeter J Lancaster co,, Pa., May ^ 1856. 



TJVIFOBK SCHOOL TAX. 
T. H. BuRBOWEs, Esq. — I am sorry that the gen 
oral school system was not in operation (or a better 
•ne) when I was raised, some sixty years ago ; bat, 
unfortunately for me, there was then scarcely any 
kind of schools to go to, much less good ones. 

The school system undoubtedly has been doing a 
good deal in the way of schooling ; but as I was a 
school director for six years at one time, and have 
been reading and examining the different reports, 
laws, journals, &c., since, I can't help thinking that 
the system is very imperfect yet; and that the law 
needs revising in the mode of levying and collecting 
school tax, in order to make the system answer the 
design of the framers of the constitution, that the 
poor may be taught gratis. According to my view, 
it is farther off than it was under the old law, when 
the schooling of the poor was paid out of the coun- 
ty treasury, without their having to pay anything 
more than their regular share of county tax, though 
this was considered a stigma on the poor. But now 
they have to pay county and State tax for the regu- 
lar support of the county and State, and in many 
places, they have to pay a heavy school tax, say 
from six to thirteen mills on the dollar, and in some 
cases nearly as much for building purposes. In ad- 
dition to this, the warrant of the collector authorises 
him to convey the body to jail, if goods and chattels 
cannot be found sufficient to pay the tax. Does this 
look anything like schooling the poor gratis T I cer- 
tainly think not 

And this is not all. Even after all this hardship 
and exertion, at least in many places, they can only 
raise a poor, pitiable thing of a three or four months 
school, that can be taught for the small sum of $14 
and in some cases $20 ; whilst, in other parts of the 
same county, the citizens can have their schools open 
for eight or ten months, and taught by a good teach- 
er at from $40 to $60 or more per month, and per- 
haps pay only two, three or four mills, whilst the oth- 
ers pay as above thirteen mills. If, then, the poor 
are compelled to pay as much State tax as the rich 
and thickly settled parts of the State, in proportion 
to valuation, why not the rich parts pay school tax 
in the same proportion as the poor have to pay State 
tax, or else be liable to be dragged to jail ? If 
the property of the State is to be taxed for the sup- 
port of the State government, and all the extrava- 



gant expenditures and donations that the legislative 
body may see fit to put on their constituents, ther 
principle of taxation should be equal. Railroads, 
canals, and donations to colleges, seminaries, &c., 
are freely made, and these are much more in favop 
of the rich than they are of the poor ; first, because 
the rich have the means to enjoy them and the poor 
have not ; and second, because the rich have many 
times more property to protect; — and if learning is a 
means of protection from crime, then certainly they 
should be willing to pay their proper proportion of 
school expenses, in the shape of a uniform tax, suffi- 
cient, when equally divided with the present State 
fund amongst all the schools in the State, to give 
each school the same amount of schooling, with an 
equally good teacher at the same amount of salary, 
without any regard to the number of scholars, unless 
it should go below a certain average. 

If this plan could be effected, then the desigpi of 
the constitution would be nearly accomplished ; and 
I can see no good reason why a tax of this kind 
should not be levied in the same way as the State 
tax, and be put into a State or school fund, and di- 
vided as above. How can any sane man expect that 
poor, hilly, or mountainous and sparsely settled parts 
of the country, will be able to raise tax sufficient to 
support good schools even six months in a year, 
much less ten months, when to raise a misera- 
ble three or four months school, they must be taxed 
at the rate of thirteen mills ? 

If I am not much mistaken, nearly all the County 
Superintendents complain of the poor schools and 
poor teachers, and assign as a reason, the want of 
higher salaries and longer terms, that teachers may 
make a constant business of teaching. They also 
complain, in many instances, of the poor houses and 
also of their own salaries with a good deal of argu- 
ment about normal schools, ftc, &c. without attempt- 
ing to point out any remedy for these things. They 
leave all for the State legislature to devise and sup- 
ply Well, the State is already vastly in debt, with- 
out making any farther appropriations to the school 
system. But if right laws were passed and the thing 
rightly managed, the whole might very soon be ac- 
complished. If each of the County Superintendents 
(as all of them complain of poor schools in their 
counties, as may be seen from the tabular reporte,) 
would speak out as clearly and fearlessly as Mr. K 
Qeyer, of Bradford, it would have much greater 
effect. I recommend you to his report for my main 
arguments in favor of a uniform school tax ; and I 
see that some of the other Superintendents refer to 
it, to prove the necessity of such a tax. I also no- 
tice in the "Legislative Record," that there have been 
petitions of this kind presented this session, praying 
for a uniform tax. 

One Superintendent recommends in his report that 
it would be vastly to the benefit of the school system 
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to have a stump speaker to canvass the country, and 
deliyer lectures on education and the system gener- 
ally. No doubt but that it might do good ; but if 
he had recommended a speaker to explain and set 
forth the great necessity of a uniform tax, or some 
means to put it in the power of the poor to educate 
their children equal with the rich ; and then, after 
that, to take measures to induce them to send their 
children to school, it wonld have been more to the 
point; for many of them can very poorly clothe and 
spare them to attend school, much !ess be taxed eight 
or ten times as much as in richer districts. 

No doubt but that very many of the close-fisted 
tax-payers wonld oppose a tax of this kind ; but I 
cannot believe that any fair, honest, thinking man 
can have much objection to fair play ; for certainly 
the poor class will have no undue advantage in this 
respect, as they are taxed with a uniform State tax; 
aad the constitution makes it as much the duty of 
the State to provide for the education of its poor, 
as it does for those who are otherwise needy. Some 
might say, as one of the former acts seemed to signi- 
fy, that the proper way to divide the State appro- 
priation in the sub-districts, would be according to 
taxables. But by this rule, one district embracing 
a small village, would have, perhaps, four or five 
times as many tax payers as the next, and thereby 
could have four or five times as much schooling the 
same year or season. This is precisely now the great 
difficulty ; and if there could be anything like uni- 
formity in the schools and the mode of levying tax, 
it could hardly be doubted that poor parents would 
send their children to school as willingly as the rich. 
But now it is almost impossible, in many cases, for 
them to clothe and' send their children to school, in 

addition to a heavy school tax which they are forced 
to pay. 

Thus, you see, the present system deprives them 
of schooling, instead of schooling them gratis. 

I have given you a few of my broken ideas on this 
important subject, knowing that you are as well ac- 
quainted with the workings of the system, and at the 
same time believing you as willing to do or say any 
thing for the good of the system, as any other per- 
son. My request is, that if you should agree with 
me,you wjll publish in the Journal your views on the 
subject^ and at the same time recommend the pro- 
priety of getting up petitions before next election 
in October, and have them signed, praying the Le- 
gislature for a uniform tax, and also for its equal dis- 
tribution amongst all the schools in the State. 

If this were done, I think the system would work 
harmoniously, without being very bnrthensome to 
the State, or to individuals of any class. If the 
country editors would also take hold of this matter 
in this way, my humble opinion is, that the Keystone 
general school law would be without a rival in the 
estimation of all her sister States. 



I have not the means just now of making the cal- 
culations, to see what would be the amount of mills 
per dollar on the taxable property of the State ; but 
I presume that it would not be as hard on the whole, 
as it is now on the poor of almost every county. 

J. A. 

Akersville, Fulton co,, April 24, 1856. 

[This letter presents as strong a view of this im- 
portant question as we have seen. It is therefore 
laid before the readers of the Journal, as a practical 
argument on one side of an important but embarrass- 
ing subject. Ed.] 

DI8TBICT STTPEBYISION. 

Mr. Editor : I saw an able article in your Jour- 
nal of February, 1856, in reference to the best meth- 
od of District Supervision. I agree with the writer 
and also recommend that the town Superintendents 
do and perform all the duties of the County Super- 
intendents, and that they be paid with the Gouoty 
Superintendents' salary. I do think there are men 
enough in each District who are competent to do all 
that is necessary, with the help of the Directors, to 
promote the interest and the convenience of the . 
schools under their supervision. In that case it 
should be the duty of the Town Superintendents to 
meet as often as twice in each school year at their 
County Seat, or some other convenient place, in 
Convention, and there make out and send in their 
school reports, and consult on the best method of 
managing the schools under their care. I do not 
see why this would not awake an interest in schools 
and excite the Directors to more exertion ; for I do 
think that some stimulant is needed, and, as money 
is the principle spur to action, I know of no reason 
why this wUl not effect a cure. 

I would also ask why it is that the State Appro- 
priation is not divided amongst the Districts in the 
same way as among the different schools in each 
District. Some schools may have forty or fifty tax- 
able inhabitants, and others may not have more than 
five or ten. Still the Directors give to the school 
of five or ten taxables as much as they do to the 
school that has forty or fifty. It must be equally 
divided. 

Should not the State Appropriation be divided 
among the Districts by the number of Schools in 
each District. Would not that make the rule work 
well both ways ? 

A School Dirbctor. 

Ceres, APKean co., March, 1866. 



BABBIV0 OUT THE TBACHEE. 

On the subject of " barring out the teacher," the 
State Superintendent uses tne following language, 
in a recent decision : 

" The practice of barring out the teacher, which 

Erevails in some parts of this State, is a relic of 
arbarism that has no legal justification what- 
ever. Directors are liable to teachers for any lost 
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time thus occasioiied ; nor will each lost time be re- 
corded by the Department as part of the four 
months tnitioo required by law." 

This is his opinion. Though it is not speciied 
in the law, it has the authority of law, and would so 
be construed in a court of lustice. It is moreover 
a common-sense view of the matter, and is that 
which every sober-minded man entertains, although 
he may not always express it. 

The practice of forcibly entering a school-house, 
fastening the door, keeping out the master, and sus- 
pending the exercises of the school, to the great in- 
jury of all concerned, is so barbarous and absurd, 
that the entire community should place themselves in 
hostile array against it. Where it orginated we 
are not prepared now to tell, but its origin is of 
such ancient date, that it may well be considered 
Antiquated. If it were an innocent and harmless 
amusement, such as playing with a ball, it might be 
allowed to continue in existence. But there is noth- 
ing in its favour, whilst there is much against its 
practice. There is not a single argument of weight 
to support it, but there are many reasons why it 
should be condemmed and discontinued. In the 
language of Mr. Hickok, it is a relic of barbarism^ 
and he might have added, it should be practiced onlv 
bv barbarians, who have never felt the refiningtouch 
of civilisation. If amusement is sought, it should 
be innocently obtained, and not by inflicting an in- 
jury upon others. If profit is the object of pursuit, 
it should be honestly obtained, and not by depri- 
ving others of their rights and privileges. One or 
the other of these motives must influence persons 
in locking out the master, and they are both radi> 
cally wrong from first to last. 

The custom will not stand the test of truth and 
should not be vindicated. Sometimes it is encou- 
raged by parents and citizens, but they certainly do 
not know what they are doing, nor are they aware 
of the amount of injury done. Fun, that is obtain- 
ed at the expense of others, is poor fun, such as eo 
one should be ambitious to have. And there is 
nothing gained by barring out a teacher. Suppose 
the poor teacher is forced, out of his hard earnings, 
to give the scholars a few dollars' worth of apples, 
or cakes, or sweet meats, which is all that is generally 
looked for ! It is much to him and comparatively 
nothing to them, when distributed among the pu- 
pils of a whole school. All this they can get at 
home without inconvenience or expense. It would 
be more reasonable if each scholar were to bring an 
apple or a cake, and present it to the master as a 
Christmas-gift. There would be pleasure in this; it 
would cost them nothing, and would be quite accept- 
able to the weaiT teacher, as a token of their love. 
And I wonder that in this age of reform, the tablev 
have not turned, and the practice changed the other 
way. But there is still a great deal of barring out 
done ; and it is certainly a little business for *' bij 
boys" to cause all this trouble, loss of time, an< 
waste of money, all for the sake of a " stick of can- 
dy." If, instead of this, they were to receive a 
strong decoction of hickory stick, it would do them 
more good and they would be better paid. 

But there is a Iftrge amount of positive evil done 
on such occasions. The building is generally more 
or less abused, and sometimes much so, the repair- 
ing of which is not done by the persons causing it 
but b^ the directors out of the public treasury. 
The displeasure of the teacher is incurred, and not 
■infrequently serious diSculties of long standing 
arise from it, Ths ezercisM of the school are in. 



terrupted and temporarily suspended, which is a 
greater evil than most persons are aware of. And 
so far as this is concerned, the mischief recoils back 
upon the perpetrators of the deed. It is no loss to 
the teacher, for he can calmly return home and wait 
till the house is open. The directors have etnploy- 
ed him, and they are bound to furnish him with an 
open house ; and, according to the decision of the 
Department, they are bound to pay him for all the 
time thus lost, as though he were teaching. There 
is another important consideration. Directors are 
bound to make oath that all their schools were 
taught for four months, by persons holding the prop- 
er certificate. Now, if any part of that time was 
taught by persons without certificates, or if any part 
of it is lost, they cannot conscientioiisly make the 
oath. — Perry Freeman, A. E. H. 

Blwmfield, March, 1856. 

FRIMABT TEACHIKG AHD KEABINa 

The importance and practicability of an im- 
provement in the common series of Text Books, and 
systetns of Teaching and Beading, especially in tb« 
Primary Schools, having long since become a sub- 
ject of interest, investigation and discussion among 
the most distinguished educators of our country, have 
at length aroused practical Teachers to an earnest 
consideration of the same topics, in several of the 
more progressive educational states. 

That children generally speak correctly, &s regards 
inflection and emphasis, is freely admitted. 

That children generally read monotonously, and 
very badly, is universally acknowledged. 

Why these things are so, and what are the reme- 
dies, constitute the great problem for solution. 

1st. Why do children generally speak correctly ? 

Because they first comprehend the idea to be ex- 
preased — always use short sentences, and thus mere- 
ly express the idea. 

2nd. Why do children read badly, monotonously? 

On account of the following reasons : 

First — That many of the words found in the pri- 
mary lessons, are such as small children very seldom 
or never use in conversation. 

Secondly — ^They are not Jirst taught to know, and 
name readily at sight, each and every word of which 
the reading lessons are composed. 

Thirdly — That even when they do know, and can 
name all the words at sight, they are still left in the 
dark as to the real meaning of many of them. To 
know the name, and form or shape only, is not enoagh. 

Fourthly — ^'Fhat even after the meaning, name and 
form of each word ha$ been learned, it often hap- 
pens that either the subject involved, or style of 
constructing the sentence, is entirely beyond the 
ability of the little learner to comprehend. 

Fifthly — That when none of the above difficulties 
exist to any considerable extent, it often happens 
that the type is too small for beginners, and the 
spaces between the uiords and the different lines too 
narrow ; and what is 5^^ worse, the sentences are 
entirely too Umg, being arranged in the prose form, 
instead of the sententious order, eaeh line making a 
complete sentence. 

Sixthly— That in addition to the want of simplici- 
ty and adaptation in the Primary works, a still 
greater difficulty exists in most of the Beading Series 
on account of their bad graduation. After a pupil 
has learned to read the first reader, he is not, in 
most cases prepared to commence the second book 
of the same series ; and hence a retrograde move- 
ment is the result. And what is true of the relation 
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betw^een the first and second books, geaerally be- 
comes more lamentably apparent as the pupil aoTan- 
ces to the higher numbers. 

.A^^aiD — ^l^hese books are generally encumbered 
with a vast multiplicitj of arbitrary rules ; and these 
rules are subject to a still greater number of excep- 
tions : some of which are named, and some omitted. 
Sach a course, then, can only serve to embarrass the 
scholar rather than aid him in his study. Rules may, 
perhaps, be used to advantage in higher Elocutioo- 
ary works, but not in Elementary books. 

3d. How then should Text Books be prepared, 
and instruction be given, in order to obviate these 
nttmerous difficulties, and attain the desired object 
— tnolre good readers t 

Firsts To precede the use of any book, large 
Cards are preferable for small children. By the use 
of these, if properly arranged, pupils may be taught 
the Alphabet, and also to read and spell, to some ex- 
tent. But to do this, the cards must be nearly two 
feet square, and the type large enough to enable a 
whole class to read at once, at a reasonable distance. 
One of the most modem and successful methods of 
teaching the Alphabet is, by means of spelliug fa- 
miliar words on cards, and at the same time pointing 
ont the duplicate letters on the margin, where the 
alphabet is arranged. Such an arrangement renders 
the primary exercises amusing and interesting to 
children, instead of being irksome and laborious. — 
A good black board is also a valuable acquisition, 
and a competent Teacher, is of course, an indispen- 
sable pre-reqinsite. 

Secondly — Let the Primary Book be printed on 
good paper, in Ictrae type; and let the work be illus- 
tralea and bound in a proper manner. Let the 
words as far as practicable, particularly in the first 
part, be such as children are familiar with, and let 
them all Jirst be introduced as words, in an isolated 
form, or in spelling lessons, immediately preceding 
the reading lessons, in which they occur. Let the 
sentences be of very simple construction ; about the 
same style as those generally spoken by children. 
Let the spaces both between the words and lines 
be wide, and let each line commence and end with a 
•omplete phrase or sentence, for fifty or sixty pages, 
before the prose form of reading is introduced. — 
Then never allow a pupil to attempt to read any new 
sentence or paragraph, until he has Jirst learned to 
name readily at sight, each and every word of which 
the matter is composed, nor until the Teacher has 
given a model reading of the same, and familiarly 
Illustrated the meaning of each word and sentence. 
When a child is already familiar with the name and 
use, or meaning of a word, it is then only necessary 
to teach him its typographical form and orthography 
to enable him to read it. With such an arrangement, 
and such a course of instruction, the young beginner 
can, as when obly speaking, ^rs< comprehend the idea 
of the sentence, and then express A; or in other 
words, read it correctly. 

Thirdly — Let the sounds, or powers of the letters, 
analysis of words, and spelling, be made a very early 
and prominent part of primary instruction. 

Fourthly — Let the entire course throughout the 
series, be strictly progressive, free from all arbitrary 
rides, and never allow a pupil to advance from a low- 
er to a higher number of tne series, until he can 
read with/ac»2t/j^ and proper intonation, all the matter 
m the lower book, and spell the words of which the 
leseons are composed. 
The above coarse hat made Good Headers I 
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BXOiriiAB ATTENDANCB. 

Mb. EnrroR : — I beg to offer a few remarks in re- 
ply to a letter from a teacher in your paper, on " Ir- 
regular Attendance of Scholars at School.'' 

I have myself taught in dailv, public schools, and 
therefore know something of the feeling of the tho« 
rough, earnest teacher, in regard to attendance. 

But my experience was on the other side of the 
broad Atlantic, and in a large, populous city. I had 
a school of a hundred and fifty. That is, I had so 
many on the books; and sir, for years my average at- 
tendance, morning and afternoon, was one hundred 
and forty. My school was divided into five classes, 
I had three pupil teachers, who were paid by the 
government for their services. These 1 met each 
day for an hour and a half, and instructed them in 
the art of teaching, as well as other branches of 
study, which was required by the government Inspec- 
tor, who came around once a year to examine both 
them and the whole school. 

With this staff of teachers I kept my school on 
the move. Mj grand object waste know each youtb 
under my eare, that I might be the better able to 
adapt myself and my plans, to their wants and pecu- 
liarities. This is very important — nay, it must form 
a part of the plan of every teacher who wishes to 
make any progress in his time. But it is one thing 
to know the kind of treatment and instruction a pu- 
pil may require, and another thing, to be able to meet 
this want. For, it is not every one who knows what 
is necessary and how the thing should be done, that 
succeeds in imparting this to his pupils. 

Every teacher therefore should ask himself these 
questions : — Do I sufficiently love the profession, as 
to feel deeply and constantly interested, in the pre- 
sent and future well being of my pupils ? Am I qual- 
ified by nature and previous study, to gain the love 
and auection, as well as to elevate the hearts and in- 
tellectual powers, of all those under my care ? Am 
I impartial in the distribution of justice ? Is it not 
for dollars and cents I teach, and not that I love 
the noblest of all offices on account of the good I 
can dot These, and many others, are questions 
which all teachers of youth should often put to them- 
selves. 

Tour correspondent never seems to have asked 
himself the question: What is the cause of irregular- 
ity ? If he had, he might, I verily believe, have saved 
himself the trouble of writing to know from others. 
He may be a most earnest teacher — nay, I think most 
sincerely he is; — ^but he will pardon me for saying, 
that I think he is wanting in that most essential 
qualification in a good teacher — the art of winning 
the affections of his young tribe. 

It is generally said that a school is what the mas- 
ter is. This is true to a very great extent. But your 
correspondent will say, " that's not true, because I 
am always in theschooi lon^ before any of my scholars 
and sweep the room, and build the fire, before any 
of them come ; so that's a false maxim." 

No sir, I don't believe it is a false maxim. Tour 
pupils know that you do this and that it takes just 
so long, and so they meet on the road and play till 
they think the dust is laid and the fire a good one. 
Let him tell them that the room will be swept the 
night previously, and the fire built at least an hour 
before the time of opening school, and I venture to 
say, that so far as these two matters are concerned, 
th^ will be not only in time but too soon. 

Then again, the nrst lesson in the morning should 
be something they can all fully comprehend and en- 
gage in. SMneJthiag that is sure ia find both the* 
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mind and the hearts, as well as the attention, of all 
yonng people. 

Children in the country delight, as well as children 
in cities, to learn the pleasing lessons in Natural 
History. Let him try this subject next week — and 
take for his first little lecture, the lion. He must 
not be content with merely pointing on the map to 
the particular country or locality where this noble 
creature wanders, and fills the forest with his loud 
roarings, but he must make it his especial care to in- 
terest his young audience by speaking of his strength, 
kingly bearing, his manner of living, the kind of food 
he likes best, how he gets it, Ac, and must compare 
this noble animal with others they are familiar with, 
as the tiger and the cat ; and if your correspondent 
will take care to have these subjects illustrated in 
bright and beautiful colors, I venture to say he will 
have no need to complain of the irregularity of his 
pupils. Such lectures need not last more than fif- 
teen minutes. 

And with regard to your correspondent's pupils 
staying at home one day out of three — this is because 
the parents of his pupils are not acquainted with his 
rules and regulations. Tom goes home and tells his 
mother that master does not -care for his scholars 
being at school too eiurly, on account of his having to 
sweep the room and build the fire; — and so his moth- 
er doesn't care for sending the lad until she thinks 
those preliminary matters are finished. 

But there is still a secret he doesu't understand — 
and that is — visiting his pupils at their respective 
homes. Sir, that you may succeed as you ought, 
you must know your charge in the school and out 
of it — at home and in the street — in mind and dispo- 
sition — as well as the habits and desires of their pa- 
rents. 

Perhaps, further, your school room is dirty — itmay 
be that the wind finds its way through, and thus 
chills the minds and dispositions ofyour young hearts. 
These, sir, are matters of great importance. The 
school room should be the cleanest of all places. 
Is yours so ? And with regard to the wind coming 
in — if it does, it should be your first duty to see that 
every crack is made up. 

Do you cultivate vocal music in school ? Children 
are fond, very fond indeed, of singing little simple 
pieces. It tends to cheer their young hearts and 
causes them to forget all unpleasant associations. 

There is nothing so nice as a simple moral song 
in a school, in the middle of the lessons; — and during 
the recess a good teacher should be with his pupils 
and guiding their earnest sports. It is pleasant for 
them to march round and round the play ground 
in a proper manner — and then again in two, three or 
four deep — as the case may be required by the teach- 
er. If the teacher has music that they can march 
to, this is all the better. 

Sir, I cannot help thinking that by rousing up 
your scholars and their parents, by some of these 
hints being put in immediate practice, your school 
would soon be so full that you would have to leave 
it lor some larger place. 

Hoping that some of these hints may serve you, I 
am must sincerely yours, Amicus. 

SjArit of the Aye, 



(Sonntg Stipcrinleul^eucs. 



WASHINGTON €OUNTT^— VENTILATION. 

You say Mr. Teacher, that a low ceiling of 7 or 6 

fe«t in a small school ia wonderfully deietoroos to 



the health of pupils 1 — Pray tell me how my lather 
and mother and eight or ten girls or boys were brought 
up in our early days, in an old primitive log cabio ? 
The ceiling was only eight feet above the floor, and 
the room not overly large, and we were all crowded 
into it to eat and drink, and worse than that, as you 
would say, to sleep^for we had two beds in the room, 
besides the trundle bed for a portion of the little 
ones. Now look at us ! We are always healthy and 
hearty, and we now measure, the kirls close to 5 and 
the boys 6 footers We hardly knew what a Doc- 
tor looked like, except on some extraordinary occa- 
sions; and now prgy tell me how you reconcile your 
theory of unhealthy rooms with our facts ? 

Had your room a stove in it? A stove I no! 
Stoves were hardly invented. We had a fire place 
8 feet wide, and a chimney in proportion. We used 
to haul in a back log four feet long, build up a good 
roaringwood fire in front of it, when the season deman- 
ded it, and we enjoyed ourselves in a good large ring 
round it, in a manner that yon modern puny fellows 
have no conception of. 

Well, your room was very close I suppose, to keep 
out the cold air ; well chinked and daubed ; and yoa 
no doubt stuffed cotton into the cracks, and listed 
the door round, and so on T Listed the door? Why 
we did not think of shutting the door, except in very 
cold weather, and we could see out through a dozen 
places in the wall at all seasons. 

Well then I you had on all occasions and at all 
times, a fresh supply of air— of pure air. Now please 
look at the difference between your old fashioned 
house and one of our school houses. The school 
house is 18 feet by 22 inside, and with a ceiling 8 
feet in height. It is of brick, and built in that form 
partly with a view to warmth in the winter. It Las 
one door, and it is true, an abundance of windows, 
but they are all comparatively tight, that is, there 
are no cracks that you can see through, not an open 
crevice of any size to let in cold. The doors and 
windows are closed as tightly as possible; — aud there 
is a coal stove in the centre of the room of that 
kind, which in a short time can be heated red hot. 

The little children sit nearest to the stove, and of 
course obstruct the heat so much that it is necessary 
to heep the stove, and the nearest rank of children, 
up to a red heat in order to render the outsiders 
comfortable. There is no thermometer, so that 
the heat is up and down, as the fancy of the 
teacher and the stove feeder may dictate. There 
are in the school room an average of from 25 to 45 
pupils with a teacher. They are breathing a very 
limited amount of air, and the consequence is that in 
one hour the air is deprived of a large portion of its 
oxygen, its vitality. 

Step now into that school room after it has been 
occupied for two hours, and when you first breathe, 
the air seeems, both to taste and smell offensively. 
It is true the Teacher and pupils are not sensible of 
its off'ensiveness — for it has come upon them gradu- 
ally : they can only appreciate it on going out into 
the fresh air : but their business lies within, and as 
they are in a great degree unaware of the evil, they 
plod on ; yet the air is with every respiration grow- 
ing worse and worse ; — becoming more and more like 
the dmt^, as it is culled, in a well — truly carbonie 
acid gas. That gas will destroy life in many ca^es 
instantaneoohly, but in the school house there is not 
quite enough to do that. Yet the Teacher is pale — 
and continually getting paler : — the children toward! 
the close of the school, are restless or 6lee|»y ; their 
faces are flushed and their feet cold, till ai length 
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-the happj time of deliverance comes. They ^o out 
partially debilitated, and then comes the reaction of 
A brisk pure atmosphere and a long walk — both of 
themselves health inspring, but often injurious from 
the too sudden change. 

But you reply, this must be exaggeration, for so 
many children stand it, — and live through it, and be- 
come healthy men and women. 

So they do — and so do children live through ex- 
posure to the dreadful atmosphere of the damp five 
point cellars in New York. Children are born and 
raised subiect to the malaria of the tropics of Cay- 
enne, of the fever and ague regions of the West; 
ftod people live who daily accustom themselves to 
minute doses of arsenic, and larger doses of opium — 
but they don't all live who are thus exposed, and 
few indeed of those who do, live with sound and 
healthy constitutions such as they were naturally 
endowed with. 

In short, the majority of our school houses are a 
direct experiment upon the lungs of both teacher 
and pupil, and a most dangerous one too. 

Consumption is a complaint of the lungs, and this 
mode of treating persons young or (Hd, is a di- 
rect attack upon the organ most immediately and 
absolutely necessary to existence. Deprive the air 
of all its oxygen, and death is the consequence ; take 
away any undue portion of it, and so far you tam- 
per with health and provoke disease. 

A large portion or our people have not studied 
the subject, and are not aware of the evil effects of 
deprivation of pare air ; and too many who do under- 
stand its philosophy, are indifferent to the subject, 
because they do not see and feel the immediate ef- 
fects themselves, of the want of ventilation in their 
school houses, nor are they particular in examining 
the state of their children's health and comfort. 

True; when the child becomes really ill, they are 
then roused and anxious; the Doctor is called in, and 
«very thing necessary done for the invalid. 

Now, as, "an ounce ofprevention is worth a pound 
of cure," would it not be better to begin with doctor- 
ing the school houseSf than to run the risk of the ne- 
cessity of doctoring the pupils; the former will effec- 
tually and forever remove the evil, the latter is not 
only more expensive but may come too late, 

Jno. L. Gow. 
Co. Superintendent. 

JTKKAK COUNIT.— A WO£D WITH OUB TEACHEKS. 

Tlie time has now arived for the summer schools 
of this county to commence. Yon have entered, or 
arc about entering upon the duties of conducting and 
training the youthful mind during the summer. The 
impres ions you make, or fail to make, will be as lasting 
as your existence. Remember that there is no such 
thing as keeping school. It is all teaching. You are 
teaching every moment that you are within the lim- 
its of your district. Every word you utter, your 
clothes, and even the manner ofcombing your hair — 
ail. all teach their lessons of good or evil. With 
bow much care and thoughtl'ulness, therefore, ought 
eveiy act of your lives to be gi.arded. 

But we did not care at this time to sermonize with 
you. We simply intended in this article to speak 
of a few seemingiy unimportant things. Do you re- 
alize how very much depends upon the attractiveness 
of your school and everything connected therewith ? 
If you do not, one of the means for doing good and 
accomplishing much, is lost sight of. If you do, y«)U 
Will not fail to profit by the suggestions we are 
about to make. 



There is always something attractive in cleanli- 
ness. It matters not how poor the materials, clean- 
liness is always a redeeming quality, and often covers 
many a glaring deficiency. We have reference in 
these remarks to the school room and the premises 
it occupies, for it is expected at least that every 
Teacher will be cleanly in everything that pertains 
to himself, and will cultivate the same in the scholars. 
First, every school room should be thoroughly clean 
at the commencement of school, and then kept so 
throughout the term. Some teachers a:e in the hab- 
it of cleaning their houses at or near the last few 
days of school, spending the most of the term in fil- 
thy houses. Now the very reasons which induce 
the Teacher to clean and fix up the room and yard, 
for the last few days of school, are the very reasons 
which should operate to keep them so during every 
day of the term. How easily the schoolroom can be 
made attractive and pleasant, Evergreens, bushes 
and wildwood flowers, are easily obtained in every 
locality of the county. How tastefully colored pa- 
per or even newspapers can be cut and arranged 
about the windows. If the right spirit is cultivated 
every scholar can be Induced to contribute some- 
thing that wi I add to the general appearance of the 
room. The poorer the house, the greater the need 
of these fixtures. 

Having properly cleansed and decorated the 
room, you can do much towards the Clearing up 
and Cleaning off of the grounds about the house. 
With the help of from ten to thirty children, every- 
thing movable can be taken off; if no steps, the 
ground about the door can be sodded. A little taste 
displayed by the Teacher and scholars, may induce 
the parents to arrange and fence off suitable play- 
grounds. Will not our Teachers give their attention 
to this matter ? — M'Kean Co, Citizen, 



(fltncatioual 6odetie0* 



LTXZEBNE COUKTT. 

Mb. Editor : The Teachers of Luzerne county 
met at the Wyoming Seminary in Kingston, on the 
4th and 5th of the present month, and organized a 
county Teachers' Association. We have held, in 
various parts of the county, several Teachers' Insti- 
tutes and Drills, but never until the present month, 
have we had a County organization for educational 
purposes. The following are the oilicers of the 
Association : 

President, Professor N. Nelson ; Vice President, 
Abel Marcy; Secretary, E. Bennett; Treasurer, 
Miss M. Jb^. Wood ; Executive Committee, J. L. 

Richardson, Leander Shaw, C. C. Jadwin, 

Miller and Prof. C. Granger. 

About sixty Teachers' were in attendance, and 
the right spirit prevailed- The Record of the Times 
published at Wilkesbarre is the organ of the Asso- 
ciation. A Teachers' Institute will be held at 
Waveriey, coiumeuviug to-morruw, to continue two 
days. J. L. Richardho^, Co. Supt. 

Waverly, AprU'li,l^b^, 

KEETXNa ATWAYEBLT. 

FIRST DAY — ^MORNINO SESSION. 

According to previous notice the Teachers of 
Northern Luzerne county met at the Madison Acad- 
emy, in Abingion District, April 25, when on mo- 
tion, J. L. Richardson was elected to the Chair, and 
L. M. Fox appointed Secretary. Prayer was then 
offered by tue iiey.^O.,.«^.^uj(e^^j((i^|^ir aad 
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Prof. Granger were requested to introduce topics 
suitable for discussion. The best mode of teaching 
the alphabet was the first subject proposed. Three 
modes were suggested. First, the use of the black 
board; second, the use of printed cards; third, the in- 
troduction of no more than two or three letters to 
the child at any one time, when the spelling book is 
used. 

ATXSNOON SESSION. 

Met at 1^ o'clock, when the following individuals 
were appointed a committee to report resolutions 
for the consideration of the members of the Insti- 
tuU : 

Bev. W. W. Welsh, Peter Winters, P. R. Tower, 
P. S. Bailey, Misses Thatcher, Halsted and Parker. 

The best mode of teaching Englibh Grammar was 
introdaced for discussion. Mr. Chase said that Eng- 
lish Grammar is the most difficult and complex of 
the elementary branches. He believed that by oral 
instruction on the part of teachers, it miffht be sim- 
plified and rendered more attractive to the scholar. 
After remarks from Granger, Welsh, Randall, and 
others, the Institute adjourned to meet at the Bap- 
tist Church at 7 o'clock in the evening. 

BVRNIHG SBSSION. 

Met and after calling to order, the exercises were 
opened with prayer by the Rev. W. W. Welsh. — 
D. B. Randall Esq., then gave an interesting ad- 
dress upon the general subject of education, urging 
its importance as the only proper means of elevat- 
ing the character of society, and meeting its general 

wants. He was followed by the Rev. Osmond, 

who clearly pointed out the duty of society to defend 
itself from the influence of ignorance and depravity, 
by making our public schools the source of lignt 
and knowledge. On motion of ProC Granger a 
vote of thanks was tendered to Messrs. Rand^ and 
Osmond for their highly interesting and instructive 
addresses, and a copy of each was requested for 
publication in the Record of the Times. Adjourned. 

MORNING SR8HI0N. 

Met at 8 o'clock, Saturday morning. Business 
commenced with an exercise in reading conducted 
by the Superintendent. The remainder of the morn- 
ing session was devoted to discussion upon modes 
ot teaching and school government. Adjourned. 

▲FTBSNOON SESSION. 

The business of the afternoon was chiefly that of 
examining teachers. 

The following preamble and resolutions were re- 
ported by Mr. Welsh, OhairmaQ of the Committee, 
and adopted. 

Whereas, the object of this Institute is the pro- 
motion of the cause of education; and whereas, the 
welfare of a community and a nation is dependent 
upon the proper instruction and training of the 
youth of our laud; and whereas^ this duty devolves, to 
a very great extent, upon the teachers of public 
schools : 

Therefore Resolved, That to truly accommplish 
the objects of education, it is absolutely necessary 
that all school rooms and appurtenances thereto, as 
yards, seats, blackboard, maps, charts &c., should be 
of such a character as to be both attractive, and 
tend to facilitate the progress of the pupils. 

Resolved, That it is essential that we should rid 
ourselves of the confusion and disorder attendant 
upon the multiplicity of authors at preseut used in 
our schools ; — ^we therefore most importunately re- 
commend that the Directors of common schools 
adopt a unformity of text books. 

Ilesolved, That in consequence of a frequent 



change of teachers, we deem a uniform method of 
instruction highlv important to the promotion of 
education, and that we regard Teachers' Institutes, 
in the absence of Normal Schools, the desideratum 
for the accomplishment of this desirable end. 

Resolved, That the moral training of youth is a 
prime part of education, and that it is the impera- 
tive duty of the teacher, and all school officers, to 
pay strict attention to this subject. 

Resolved, That a portion of the Holy Scriptures, 
(the source of all true wisdom) should be read in 
each school at least once a day, for the instruction 
of the pupils in moral duty. 

The attendance of teachers upon the sessions of 
this Institute has been unusually large, and a good 
degree of interest has characterized its proceedings. 
Teachers were urged to faithfulness and fidelity in 
the discharge of their school duties ; and as their 
facilities for self improvement are increasing, and 
they are being better paid for their services, a high- 
er standard of qualifications on their part is not 
only expected, but positively demanded. It was 
asserted that a mere routine of duty, perhaps some- 
what calculated to improve the intellect, was by no 
means the extent of the teacher's duty. The moral 
powers must be cultivated with the intellectual, and 
the physical powers not allowed to suffer for the 
want of exercise, or by confinement upon seats cal- 
culated to disfigure the body, and generate disease 
in the human system. It is cheering to feel that 
teachers generally, are exhibiting no want of inte- 
rest in the work of educational reform. They are 
taking hold of the subject with an earnestness, ap- 
proximately commensurate with the great objects 
to be attained. 

J. L. RioBARDSON, Pres't. 

L. H. Pox, Sec'y. 



ELK 0OU1IT7 IH MOTIOH.— A CALL. 

The first session of the Elk Co. Teachers' In- 
stitute will be held in Ridgway, on Monday the 2d 
day of June, A. D. 1856. 

J. S. Shoemaker, Principal of the Juniata Coun- 
ty Normal School and Institute, will be in atten- 
dance during the session. Mr. Shoemaker is an old, 
experienced teacher, and will doubtless give satis- 
factory instruction, in the method of teaching. Sev- 
eral other gentlemen of eminence as Teachers, are 
invited to be in attendance. The course of instruc- 
tion, during the session, will be a general review of 
all the branches necessarily taught in Common 
Schools. 

The enUre expense of the Institute will be borne by 
myself, so that teachers attending will be at no ex- 
pense whatever, only for boarding which Will be had 
as cheap as can be obtained. Teachers and friends 
of education, of this and adjoining counties, are cor- 
dially invited to attend. 

We hope and shall expect to see a general atten- 
dance of teachers and friends of education, of this 
and other counties. 

The Institute will be in session for a term of two 
weeks. C. R. Eablxt, Co. Supt. 

Keney, May 12fft, 1856. 



LAKCABTEB OOlTinT SDITCATIOVAL ABSOGIATIOir. 

This association meet in the room of the Female 
High School in this city, on Saturday, April 26, at 
LI o'clock, A. M. Mr. Wickersham in the chair. 
The minutes of the last meeting were read by the 
Secretary and adopted. Jigitized by VjOU 

On motion, the legolar bnaineos of the' meeting 
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▼as postponed till afternoon, when Mr. Peirce offer- 
ed the following resolation, which after considerable 
discussion by Messrs. Pierce, Bow, and Preston was 
also postponed till afternoon : 

Whbbras, The success of the Common School 
system depends upon the efficiency of the ^* officers" 
selected and installed as TeacherB by the School Di- 
rectors, who have the exclnsive right to make such 
appointments ; %nd whereas they are required by law 
io visit the schools monthly, therefore. 

Resolved, That those Directors are culpable and 
should be held accountable, who neglect to fulfil this 
law, and therefore fail to inform themselves, by this 
means, of the necessair hind of Teachers required 
for each school, and or the available qualifications of 
each teacher under their appointment. 

Mr. Pierce said much injury to the schools re- 
sulted, from placing young, inexperienced Teachers 
in charge of large unruly schools, while older and 
abler teachers were sent to small, easily managed 
schools, and also in putting teachers in schools who 
were entirely unable to teach the branches required 
there, while perhaps in the same districts they had 
Teachers who were altogether competent to teach 
^all those branches, whose powers were lying dor- 
mant, because the schools placed under their charge 
required only the elementary branches. This mul- 
tiplicity of errors resulted from the directors failing 
to inform themselves of the available qualifications 
of their teachers, they being consequently unable to 
give each school its proper teacher, when if they 
would but visit their schools and become acquainted 
with their teachers' abiKties and manner of govern- 
ing and teaching, all might be adjusted harmonious- 
ly, to the infinite advantlige of teacher, pupil and all 
concerned. 

Mr. Rowe said, he had always observed the most 
beneficial results from 'the visitations of Directors. 
It had a good effect on the school in many ways. It 
made the teacher and pupil both feel that others 
were interested in their operations at school: — ^That 
their progress and advancement were to be noticed 
and praised, and their short comings censured by 
men who were placed in high, responsible positions 
for their wisdom and virtue. This added dignity to 
the profession, and made both teacher and pupil feel 
the great responsibility of their position. 

Mr. Preston thought children were too apt to 
think the business of going to school a trifling one. 
They were ashamed of it and longed to grow big 
and old enough to abandon it for something more 
dignified. Thev saw the business was confined to 
children, that old folks considered it child's business, 
and altogether too trifling to claim their notice. All 
this helped to make them dislike going to school, 
and to look upon their teacher as one engaged in a 
disreputable business, that he intends to abandon as 
soon as he can find something that will pay better 
and is more respectable. This was owing to there 
being so little interest taken in the schools by the 
directors and parents. If the Directors and em- 
ployers would visit their schools more frequently, 
the children would see and feel their business was 
not so trifling after all, since older heads were inte- 
rested in it, and thus much good would result^ inde- 
. pendent of the benefits conferred by Directors, by 
their advice and the official performance of their 
other duties. 

On motion, the meeting adjourned till 1 o'clock. 

AFTBRNOOS SBSSEOir. 

The association met agreeably to adjournment. 
The discussion on Mr. Pierce's resolution was con- 



tinued by Messrs. Pierce, Wickersham, Davis and 
Burrowes. 

Mr. Davis thought the resolution a good one, but 
as they were all agreed upon it, he thought little 
good would result in prolonging the discussion fur- 
ther, and moved its aaoption. 

Mr. Wickersham, before putting the question said, 
the resolution was a strong one and it might be well 
to consider whether it did not go a little too far, in 
saving that directors were culpable and should be 
held accountable for the non-performance of duties 
which were burdensome and for which they received 
no pay. He did not mean to offer any excuse for them, 
but thought perhaps the resolution was a little too 
severe. 

Mr. Burrowes eaid the duty of visitation was im- 
perative on Directors, and that there was now less 
excuse for its neglect than formerly, since, by the 
County Superintendency, they were relieved from the 
examination of Teachers. They were not expected 
to judge of scholarship or of modes of teaching, 
but to have a general supervision of the schools, 
and show by their presence that they were alive and 
interested in the work. This kind of visitation was 
indispensable; and as the law only required a month- 
ly visit from one member to each school, this much 
at least he thought they ought to perform. If the 
whole board could not visit together, each school 
might be committed to one member for that pur- 
pose ; or an official visit might be made by the sec- 
retary, to whom the law authorized compensation 
for his services. 

The question then being taken, the resolution was 
unanimously adopted. 

Mr. T. H. Burrowes then being called on, gave 
an exceedingly interesting and instructive discourse, 
on the duty of teachers in improving school houses 
and play grounds. He thought it. the duty of all 
teachers to see to it that their respective school 
houses were kept neat and clean, inside and out. 
That if the Directors will not furnish proper school 
furniture, and keep the house and play grounds neat 
and clean, the teachers should make the best of the 
means they have, and by whitewash and scrubbing 
brush shame the Directors into performing their duty. 
He would never have teachers suffer the children, 
placed under their charge, to sit on benches that 
were too high to allow their feet to reach the floor, 
and thus keep them dangling in the air, with noth- 
ing on which they can 'rest them when tired ; he 
would take a saw, and by cutting off the legs of the 
benches, remove the dimculty at once, without wait- 
ing for the consent of directors. There were two 
rights which all children possessed, and ofwhich they 
should never be deprived, vias : The right to grow, 
and the right to enjoy themselves ; and hence they 
must have comfortable seats and pleasant houses 
and play grounds. He would encourage each pupil 
to bring trees, shrubs and flowers to plant and cul- 
tivate in the school vard, and thus make school at- 
tractive. This would make school a pleasant place 
for teacher and pupil ; and if the teacher did not stay 
at the school long enough to enjoy the shrubs and 
trees planted under his direction and care, he conld 
enjoy, in advance, the happiness his labors would con- 
fer upon his future fellow-laborers. The most ben- 
eficial effects would result from the improvement of 
the school house and play ground in this way. DU 
rectors would like better to visit their respective 
schools, the profession be elevated, children would 
love their schools better, and the teacher himself, in 
a thousand ways, be rewarded for hisefforts to make 
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bia scbool a home of delight to his pupils, instead of 
a prison ofdread as they are too frequently now. 

Mr. Bnrrowes having concluded his address^, which 
occupied over an hour in the delivery, and of which 
this is but a very imperfect sketch, the resolution 
effecting an alteration in the constitution, so that of- 
ficers shall be elected viva voce instead of by bal- 
lot, was taken up, and after some discussion passed. 

Mr. Siverd then made a statement of a difficulty 
in the government of a school under his charge, in 
the case of a bov addicted to the habit of profane 
swearing. He had tried to reform him by reason 
and pursuasion but had failed; what was he to do? Af- 
ter some remarks from the chair, no other difficul- 
ties being mentioned, the resolution approving the 
course of our connty superintendent was taken up, 
and after discussion by Messrs. Peirce, Row, Davis 
and Preston was unanimously adopted in th^ follow- 
ing form : — 

Resolved^ That this association approve the course 
taken up by onr county superintendant in adopting 
the high standard of qualification necessary to obtain 
professional certificates, and also of the directors 
giving higher salaries to those teachers who are ful 
ly competent to obtain such certificate, than to those 
who are not; and that we tender to our superinten- 
dent the thanks of this assocsation for his more than 
faithful performance of his very arduous duties. Ad- 
journed. Seymour Prbston, Sec*y. 



CIBCULAB TO SCHOOL DIKB0TO18. 

To the School Directors of Lancaster County: 

Gentlemen: — I received, sometime since, from 
the School Department, a copy of the " Pennsylva- 
nia School Architecture" for each district in the 
, oounty. I have been able to forward a copv to some 
of the districts, and the directors of others nave call- 
ed at Mr. Burrowes' office, in Lancaster, where they 
were placed for distribution, and procured one. It 
would be well for the directors of such districts, as 
may yet be unsupplied, to obtain theirs, before build- 
ing or repairing their school houses, inasmuch as 
the work contains valuable information on these sub- 
jects. 

Copies of the School Law and of the report of the 
Superintendent of Common Schools will also be fur- 
nished to each director who may not have already 
been supplied. 

A few districts have not drawn their State appro- 
priations for the present year. All must be enti- 
tled to it, and the matter snould be attended to with- 
out delay. 

I mailed, several weeks since, to all the districts, 
a blank form for the directors' annual report. It is 
hoped they will be returned, accurately tilled up, by 
the 1st of June. Punctuality in this matter is very 
desirable, as ihe Superintendent has stated that he 
will hereafter withhold the State appropriation from 
delinquent districts. 

Satisfied, from the results of the experiment of last 
summer's Normal Institute, that my services could, 
in no other way, in the same time, effect so much for 
the improvement of our common schools, as by ef- 
forts to educate their teachers; and, influenced by 
the advice, of the friends of good schools and the 
wishes of teachers, I have made an arrangement 
with the trustees and principal of the Lancaster 
Normal School, located at Millersville, whereby 
their ample buildings were placed at my disposal for 
a second three months' Teachers* Institute. I was 
intrusted with the direction of the general system of 



teaching ; and since no compensation is received on 
my part either for services or expenses, the tuition 
fee of teachers from Lancaster county was material* 
ly reduced. 

There are now in attendance at the Institate over 
two hundred students, nearly all of whom are either 
teachers or are preparing to teach. Carefully in- 
structed in the art of teaching, they cannot fail to 
be much superior to the teachers of past years. 

My engagement here, however, will terminate 
about the Lst of July, after which time, I will be 
prepared to commence the annual examinations of 
teachers. In the different districts of the county. 

Directors who want an early examination, wonld 
do well to notify me, when forwarding their annual 
report, as to the place selected for holding the ex- 
amination, and about the time at which they desire 
it to be held. 

I wonld also respectfully sngge&t, that in adver- 
tising for teachers, the length of term for which the 
schools are to be open, and the salaries offered to 
teachers, should be stated. A liberal salary coold 
safely be offered for well qualified teachers, if the 
right to reduce it was reserved, in case a sufficient 
number of teachers with satisfactory qualiftoations 
could not be obtained. 

I will be in Lancaster on every Saturday from the 
I5th of September to the 10th of November, and oa 
the first Saturday in each of the three following 
months, to attend to special examinations and other 
duties connected with the office. 

During the past winter, I visited schools everj 
day they were opened but six, from the lst of Octo- 
ber to the lst of April, and it gives me great plea> 
snre to say, that in every district save one, I was a4>-' 
companied by some of the directors— many tiroes by 
the whole board. For this kindness yon have my 
sincere thanks. Together, we can build up a system 
of common schools in Lancaster county, of which 
the most sanguine friend of education among us mi^ 
well feel proud. J. P. Wickbrsham, 

Coumty Superintendent, 

Millersville, MapS, 1866. 



WESTXOlUELAirD CO. TBACHEBS* nffirnTUTE. 

According to previous announcement, the West- 
moreland County Teachers' Institute met in the 
borough of Mt. Pleasant, on Monday, the 7th day 
of April, but held no regular session until the 8th. 
On Tuesday morning, the Institute met in the cha- 
pel of Mt. Pleasant College, the President, Jas. I. 
McOormick, in the chair. The Recording Secreta- 
ry being absent, Michael Sarver was elected Secre- 
tary pro tem. 

Moved and carried that the President appoint a 
committee of three to arrange the exercises of the 
session. Messrs. Dillman, Tawny and D. Kiester 
were appointed. 

The committee reported the exercises for the fore- 
noon, as follows, vis : 

A practical lecture on Mental Arithmetic, by 
Prof. Dillman. At the close of his excellent re- 
marks, the Institute adjourned to meet again at 1 
o'clock. 

AFTEBNOOH BB8SI0N. 

Met as per adjournment, at 1 o'clock. Enfflisb 
Grammar was thoroughly discussed bv Prof. Ham* 
mond, of the College, who was followed by Mr. Wil- 
kinson, on Geography. Mr. W. exhibited his mode 
of teaching the science by means of outline mape ; 
and he easily proved that more can be done in this 
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way to educate mind than most teachers imagine. — 
It is generally supposed that the study of geography 
can do no more than improve the memory ; which 
is doubtless true of the ^ience as generally taught. 
But as everything in the universe affords material 
for thought, of course geography, which describes a 
whole world's surface, cannot fail to lead out the fa- 
culties of mind. This was clearly elucidated by Mr. 
Wilkinson. 

On motion, this question, "What is the most ef- 
fective means of improving our common schools ?" 
was selected for discussion at the evening session. 

Adjourned to meet at 7 o'clock, in the church of 
the United Brethren. 

EVENING SESSION. 

A large audience having assembled in the base- 
ment of the cbnrct^, the question was read. ** What 
is the most effective means of improving oar com- 
mon schools ?" Mr. Carney opened the exercises, 
by argoing at length, that Teachers' Institutes are 
the most available and efficient present instrumea- 
talitv, — taught much of the art of teaching, and also 
much of the several branches of common school 
education. He was a stranger here, and could not 
speak of the qualifications of the teachers of West- 
moreland county ; but in other parts, (and he pre- 
sumed it was, at least to some extent, the case here,) 
many teachers are deficient in all the qualifications 
for success — not only in the knowledge of the sci- 
ences, but also in knowledge and skill in teaching. 
Now, how can this state of things be remedied ? — 
Normal Schools wo have not — and if we had, they 
must needs be too far from most teachers to allow 
attendance at them. What other means, then, but 
Institutes for the training of those who are unable 
or unwilling to educate themselves. 

Prof. Dillman said the great want of our school 
system is well qualified teachers. The system is 
good enough of itself. The people too are willing, 
he believed, as a general thing, to render it efficient 
as far as their support is concerned, whenever the 
schools can be supplied with thoroughly qualified in- 
structors. The backwardness of the people to tax 
themselves for the support of schools can be over- 
eome only by giving them, in tiie advancement of 
their children, a return for the money which they 
expend. It is the duty of teachers to qualify them- 
selves for their business, and it will be time enough 
to grumble about ** low salaries*' when they shall be 
competent to earn higher ones. He regarded the of- 
fice of County Superintendent as the most available 
means for improving the profession of teaching. — 
By discriminating between well and poorly qualified 
teachers, it affords a stimulus to those who are en- 
terprising, to elevate their standard of qualifications; 
while it has a tendency to drive drones and ineffi- 
cient teachers from the business. Many teachers 
and communities will not seek the means of improv- 
ing themselves and their schools, unless operated on 
by some external influence ; and the most practical 
means for bringing a proper influence to bear upon 
them, is the annual or semi-annual visita of the 
County Superintendent. 

Mr. Alleman said he used to harp on this same 
string — that teachers are poorly qualified to give in- 
struction — but lest that string might wear out he 
would try another. If teachers were better paid 
they would teach better, and they could then quali- 
fy themselves for teaching. They are now teaching 
at starving wages, and however profitable it may be 
to attend Teachers' Infititutee,' thfy cbiinot avail 
themselves of this advantage. Besides, they must 



either sacrifice the endearments of domestic life and 
remain bachelors, or else starve their little ones or 
quit the business of teaching. They get employ- 
ment but four or five months in the year, at a com- 
pensation of from $20 to $25 per month. How can 
they be expected to live, and at the same time im- 
prove themselves, with this pittance ? It will not 
furnish food and clothing one half of the year. The 
best plan for improving our schools is to pay teach- 
ers for their labor. 

Mr. McCormick said he rose to present one or 
two points to the audience, rather than to engage 
directly in the discussion. We must first perfect 
the Scnool System, and then employ none but com- 
petent instructors. If there was a uniform system 
of taxation for school purposes all over the State, 
we would have a more perfect system of schools.— 
One toVrnship must now levy from six to ten mills 
on the dollar, in order to keep its schools open four 
months, while another levies but two or'three. Thus ' 
the poor districts are oppressed with taxes ; hence 
many are hostile to the school system. He believed 
the State might as well collect all the school fund 
as only a portion of it. To this it is objected, that 
the treasurers of the counties and the State would 
get too much of the people's money. But their per 
cent, might be so reduced that they would not get 
more than they do now. If the fund were so col- 
lected, and distributed according to the number of 
children in each district, every school might be in- 
dependent ; thus securing the advantage of more 
thorough supervision and more general interest in 
the schools. But even with a perfect system, we 
must see to the qualifications of our teachers. To 
improve them is to improve the schools. How shall 
we do this? By State Normal Schools ? Suppose 
we had two State Normal Schools and they would 
graduate four hundred teachers in a year, how lon^ 
would it be till we would be supplied? We have 
over ten thousand schools in the State, so that it 
would require a quarter of a century to educate a 
sufficient number— -and even more, for many would 
emigrate to other parts. Still, he is in favor of 
these schools. But for the present, (and probably 
always) we must have County Schools or Institutes; 
and he would urge the people to petition the Legis- 
lature to grant an appropriation to each county for 
the support of these. As to the salary of teachers, 
he considered $30 per month too little fgr a well 
qualified teacher, and $20 too much for one poorly 
qualified. From what has been said here, let it not 
be supposed that our teachers are worse than those 
of other counties, for they will compare favorably 
enough with others in this State. 

The remarks were further extended ; after which 
the exercises for the forenoon of Wednesday were 
announced. 

On motion, adjourned to meet to-morrow morning 
in the chapel, at the ringing of the bell. 

WRDNBSDAT — MORNING SESSION. 

Met — minutes read and adopted. The exercises 
commenced, Mr. McCormick lecturing on Orthog- 
rrphy. He was followed by Mr. Carney on reading, 
Mr. 0. read numerous lessons as a specimen, offer- 
ing appropriate remarks when necessary. Mr. Wil- 
kinson exercised the teachers on mental arithmetic, 
in his usual thorough manner. Adjournment to meet 

at H o'clock. AFTERNOON SESSION. 

Met— reading was discussed by Mr. Carney and 
written Arithmetic by Prof. Dillman. No more 
thorough exercises were had than those of Prof. IX 
on arithmetic. Adjourned. 
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XVBNING 8SSSION. 

« 

Met — Dr. W. C. Reiter addressed the aadience. 
He described the " trae scholar/' his aim and meth- 
od of procedure ; declaring that the scholar was bv 
necessity a teacher — be conln't learo and mingle with 
his fellow men without teaching — and that the teach- 
er who is not a scholar is no teacher. He must 
leare all the time in order to teach well. In the 
course of his remarks be made many excellent sug- 
gestions on the art of teaching. He spoke about an 
hour, to the delight of the audience, after which the 
Institute adjourned to meet at 8 o'clock in the morn- 
ing. 

THURSDAY. 

Met — Prof. Dillman continued his illustrations of 
written Arithmetic. Mr. Thomas lectured on Eng- 
lish Grammar, after which Mr. Wilkinson resumed 
his exercises on mental Arithmetic. After his ex- 
ercises, it was moved and carried that the perfor- 
' mances now close. — Moved and carried, that when 
we adjourn, we do so to meet late in September or 
early in October, in the Borough of New Salem. 

On motion, 

Resolved, That we tender to the citizens of Mt. 
Pleasant our sincere thanks, for so hospitablv enter- 
taining us during our attendance here, free oi charge 
— to the lecturers who assisted us — aod to the Trus- 
tees of the College and U. B. Church, for the use of 
their buildings. 

On motion, 

Resolvedy That the teachers present make every 
effort in their power to promote the interests of this 
Institute, and to secure the attendance of others at 
our future meetings. 

On motion. 

Resolved, That the President be authorized to 
appoint persons from our own number, to prepare 
lectures on the several branches of Common Scnool 
education, and deliver them at our next meeting. 

n motion adjourned.' M. Sarvkr, Sec'y, 



oaLUMBiA Goxnrnr tbachebs* assooiatiok. 

The sixth meeting of the Columbia co. Teachers' 
Association was held in the Light Street Upper 
School Room, on Saturday the 1st of March. The 
President, Mr. Weaver, in the chair. Several classes 
of the Light Street School were present, with which 
teachers might illustrate their method of teaching 
the several branches. 

An exercise in reading was eonducted by Mr. Ap- 
plemao. First, each scholar read alone, and then a)l 
read in concert. Mr. Weaver then questioned the 
class in the principles and rules of reading. Prof. 
8. R. Sweet, of .New York, was in attendance, and, 
at the request of the President, then illustrated 
his method of teaching Rhetorical Reading. 

Mr. Appleman illustrated his method of teaching 
Geography. Mr. Weaver crave an easy method of 
Geography upon the blackboard. The class an- 
swered readily, and the exercise covered the sub- 
jects of latitude, longitude, the zones, the seasons, 
and the diurnal revolution of the earth. Mr. Bur- 
gess and Prof. Sweet made some further remarks 
upon the subject. 

A class in Orthography was then exercised in a 
lesson by Mr. Appleman. Further questions were 
asked by Mr. Burgess and Mr. Weaver. 

At the suggestion of the President, the teachers 
present formed themselves into a class in Grammar, 
under charge of Mr. Showers, of Orangeville. Mr. 
Weaver, with Mr. Appleman, then illustrated a 
blackboard exercise in Grammar, by which that 



branch, as well as orthography, writing and compo- 
sition, are taught at the same time. 

Mr. Weaver then offored thefoilowingresolntion, 
prefacing it with remarks to urge the important 
work of teachers' improvement. He desired that there 
should be a Teachers' Institute in this County, and 
said that whenever, upon a conference with Teach- 
ers, sufiScient encouragement was given to such an 
object, a call for an Institute would be issued. — 
Meanwhile he would urse every teacher to attend 
those to be held in neighboring counties. 

Resolved, That the thanks of this Association are 
tendered to Prof. S. R. Sweet for his instruction 
among us, and that we heartily commend and en- 
courage the proposition to have him hold a Teach- 
ers' Institute in this county; believing as we do, that 
such a meeting is highly necessary, and would be 
very beneficial. 

Mr. Burgess seconded the motion to adopt, and 
it was unanimously carried. 

Mr. Burgess then made some very pertinent re- 
marks upon the necessity of teachers observing a 
distinct and exemplary articulation before their pa- 
pits and the community. They should certainly, in 
their practice, show respect for the rules which the/ 
teach, and teaching will come easy by practice. In 
fact they will always be teaching ana learning bj 
their practice. , 

This being the time for the annual election of of- 
ficers, the Association proceeded to elect, and the 
following were unanimously chosen : 

PreMentr—U. W. Wkavbb. 

Recording Secretary — Wm. Burgess. 

Corresponding Secretary — Lewis Appleman. 

The following are the members of the Executive 

Committee : — ^Wm. Burgess, Mr. Showers, H. 

L. Jdhn, John C. Stokes, Samuel J. Bealer. 

It was Resolved, that the next meeting of the As- 
sociation be held at Bloomsburg on the last Satur- 
day in October. Adjourned. 



THE AHVBICAH CASntUfL 

[We are fond of enumerating the great inventions 
for which our country is distinguished. But here is 
an invention, second t« none in importance and com- 
pleteness, and by an undoubted " American," yet 
few, even of literary men, have ever heard its full 
history. Ed.] 

Sequoia is the name of the American Cadmus, — 
the inventor of the Cherokee alphabet. It is said 
that the growth of written language was slow ; but 
in our day a sage of the woods, from his own philo- 
sophic mind, gave to his people the permanent right 
of their thoughts. I have said that his history is 
too little known, suffer me therefore to tell it. I 
write from memory, but the main facts of what I 
write, I know are correct. 

About 30 or 40 years ago, in the back part of 
Georgia, a number of Cherokee Indians were en- 
gaged in a discussion of the contrast of the White 
ana Red races. The superiority of the pale faces 
was readily acknowledged. Poor things I The wrongs 
to which they were forced to submit, were proof 
enough for their conclusion. But to what was this 
admitted superiority due 7 Doubtless in part to the 
ability to talk on paper, and to transmit wisdom from 
father to son. Next came up the question. How 
did the pale faces acquire this power t A ready an- 
swer was found: — ^The Great Spirit ftkve it to him. 
The answer was accepted by the majority, but one 
man dissented. He ventured the opinion that the 
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white man found ont for himself how to talk on pa- 
per ; and the red man might do the same for him- 
self, if he would apply himself to the task. The bold 
assertion met with no favor, but was silenced by rid 
icnle, and the maker of it went a^ay from the lodge 
with feelings often before known to men wiser than 
their day. *^ The breeze whieh pats out a candle, 
kindles the mouldering fire;" so ridicule, which 
would have smothered thought in a weak man, 
changed conjecture into purpose in the breast of 
this man. He would do what he was sneered at for 
supposing possible. 

The man was a thorough Indian, in his education 
and in his habits, differing in nothing from his na- 
tion, and speaking only .Cherokee. Perhaps he was 
more industrious and more ingenious than the great 
body of Indians, f<)/r he was a kind of tinker, making 
the nose-rings and ear-rings, and other silver orna- 
ments, which our Indians wear. He was in the ha- 
bit of marking bis work with a stamp which had 
been made for htm hy a white man ; he knew that 
white men could express words by signs, and he had 
a fragment of a spelling book, which was a sealed 
book to him, for he did not even know how these 
signs expressed the sounds of English. This was all 
that he had to fit him for the task he had assumed. 

It is probable that he supposed the star, (or what- 
ever mark his punch made,) stood for his name — Se- 
quoia — for his first effort was to invent a sign for 
eyery Cherokee word. A long while was spent in 
this effort. As the signs multiplied beyond his 
power to recollect them, his heart must have sunk ; 
— but he did not abandon his purpose. At length 
light began to dawn on him. He discovered that 
his words could be divided into syllables, that the 
same syllable entered into the composition of many 
words ; that language was made up of but a few 
sounds, variously combined, and therefore he had 
but to give signs to these sounds — properly combine 
them, and his end was gained. He was at this time 
living apart from his people, absorbed in his labor, 
seeing oo one but a squaw, either a young wife or 
his daughter, (for he was somewhat advanced in life 
at the time) who supplied him with food. Once on 
the right track he made rapid advances. He had 
already, as he thought, finished his work, when luckr 
ily he determined to teach his new science to his 
young attendant first. She had a more accurate 
ear than his, and became an aid to him in making 
more simple his notation of sounds. She de- 
tected differences which he had not perceived and 
pointed out, what had escaped him, how certain oth- 
er sounds Were combinations — not simple, and there- 
fore not needing a separate character. Through 
their joint analysis the whole langua^ is reduced to 
less than ninety syllables ; each having its distinct 
character. Sa'tisfied, at last, with the perfection 
of his work, he called together again those whose rid- 
icule had first stirred him up to the effort ; and with 
honest pride declared that he had done what he had 
said could be done. "I have learned," said he, 
** how to talk on paper. The red man may hereaf- 
ter do what the white man has done. You will not 
believe me I give me ten lads of your own choosing, 
and I will soon give you proof that any one may learn 
what I tell you I know." 

Of course, however much indisposed to believe, 
they could not refuse his demand. The boys were 
chosen ; were taught to form the alphabet, and to 
call the letters by name ; when familiar with this 
much, they had learned to read and write. There 
were no incomprehensible combinations to repre- 



sent one sound at one time, and a different sound at 
another. Instead of, as in our tongue, reading being 
a task for months, or years, and spelling an uncer- 
tainty for most lives ; a few days sufiiced to make 
these young Cherokees masters of the mystery which 
costs us so much. 

At the appointed time. Sequoia and his scholars 
appeared before the assembled chiefs of the nation. 
With what triumph must he have seen the astonish- 
ment which followed the proofs of his success! Still 
on the part of some of the more wary there was sus- 
picion. " The boys seemed to read ; and they seem- 
ed to write ; but who could tell that they really did 
so ? Let us be certain that there is no deceit.". Ac- 
cordingly all the scholars were turned out of the lodge, 
while one of the chiefs made a speech, which the man 
of letters was required to write down. He did so ; 
and then each of the boys was in turn called in ; and 
when each in turn read off the same words, doubt 
was at an end : the truth was gladly admitted — the 
red man can talk on paper 1 Since 1828 a newspa- 
per has been printed in Cherokee. Many books are 
alse now printed in the syllabic characters of Se- 
quoia, or George Guess, as he is called in English. 
The white man has given to other tribes a written 
language — but the Cnerokees are indebted to one of 
themselves for the inestimable boon ! History does 
not furnish a parallel instance of a perfect system of 
written speech discovered by one untahght. 

Sequoia* is, I believe still living — if so, an old 
man — and now, as always, a simple Indian, scarcely 
known beyond his tribe. I have a proofof how little 
known to many an American, for I chance to own an 
engraved portrait of the man, which I have shown to 
a great many persons, and have scarcely found any to 
whom his history was not a thing before unheard of. 
If the huge monuments erected by Nature — the Se- 
quoia Gigantea, great trees of California are dedica- 
ted to his name, 'tis a thing well done. — Country 
Gentleman. 



* Perhaps some of our readers in the Cherokee nation will 
take the paioA to furnish us with further facts in the life of 
this most remarkable man. eds. c. o. 



^bbrtssea, Reporta, Ut. 



WHAT BO WE XDUOATB F0B1 

Read before the Manor Hill Teachers' Institute, Hun 
tingdon co., February Sth, 1856, by S. S, Saul, 

Fellow Tbaohebs, Ladibs and Gentliqrk : — Du • 
ring our last meeting here, one of our number said 
in debate, that the ouestion was suggested to his 
mind — ^what do we educate for ? Subsequent con- 
sideration led to the conclusion that an effort should 
be made to answer it at this meeting; and I am here 
by appointment, to open the way for an expression 
of opinion from you upon this most important ques- 
tion. When I was first notified of my appointment, 
I resolved to examine the subject elaborately; but I 
regret to say, that other duties have crowded so 
thick upon mo, and clamored so loudly for attention, 
that I have been unable to carry out my intention. 

But why dp we educate ? Perhaps the question 
might be easily solved bv asking, what would be 
the consequences if we did not educate? It is easy 
to see that society would degenerate into a savage 
state ; — the answer then would be, we educate to 
humanise and civilize mankind. But the occasion 
demands a more practical consideration. 

It cannot be necessary to demonstrate to you, that 
an education is absolutely indispensable to success 
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in life, in a pecuniarj way; that unless a man is fa- 
miliar with what is taught in our Common Schools, 
at least, he plods his way through life under the sur- 
face continually. It is equally plain, that those 
who think govern those that toil ; that is, the educa- 
ted part of mankind has ever the power to use the un- 
educated part for its own advancement, emolument, 
and pleasure; like the gigantic elephant, submiting to 
superior intelligence, though a pigmy wields it. But 
is this all ? Do we school a roan only that he may 
be able to get a sufficiency of bread and butter to 
slip through life, or that he may stand a chance of 
becoming a doctor, lawyer, minister, legislator, gov- 
ernor, congressman, per chance president of the 
United States ? I answer, no. These are incidental. 
The main thing obtained by an education is an in- 
crease of capacity for happiness in its recipient. 
I am aware that a great man has said, . that man 

gains nothing by an egress from savageism to civ- 
ization; and men less great, that learning only 
makes men more expert cheats, and successful 
scoundrels ; but I still believe knowledge increases 
man's happiness. 

The mind is the great store-house from which man 
draws his largest share of pleasure. The senses may 
give a pleasure more intense, but its duration is brief 
— the eye grows weary of the most enchanting scenes 
— the most delightful fragrance loses its odor — 
the sweetest meats become insipid to the taste — 
the ear grows listless to the most ravishing sounds — 
and the feeling, senseless to the most thrilling touch. 
But the mind, making all these its journeymen, is 
continually supplying itself with material wherewith 
to gratify us, which it furnishes at the exact time 
required, and in the precise quantity wanted All 
who have watched the workings of their owns minds, 
will corroborate me in this statement. Education 
also teaches the mind to arrange every thing in 
its most beautiful, harmonious, and pleasurable 
form ; therefore is man's happiness increased to the 
extent of his education. 'Tis like a field, which if 
left uncultivated, gives birth to noxious and ofien- 
sive weeds, bat when properly tilled, yields that 
which sustains life, and gives comfort and delight. 

It may be asked, does a knowledge of such very 
ordinary matter as is taught in our Common Schools, 
heighten a man's enjoyment in life ? I answer, yes. 
The whistle of the plough-boy will be merrier for an 
acquaintance with only reading, writing, arithmetic, 
geography and English Grammar; the smith, the 
carpenter, and all will move along cheerily In their 
occupations, if they have these to keep them com- 
pany. 

It is no argument against education, to say that 
some men have got along well without it, or that 
others have used it to harm their fellow men. In 
answer to the -first it may be said — a blind pig can 
find an acorn sometimes. To' the second, that you 
might as well say that we would be better without a 
I>ress, because immoral and obscene books are some- 
times issued from it; or that religion is not good, be- 
cause ministers sometimes do badly. 



AX S8SAT 

On the Importance of Profe»sional Intercourse among 
Teachers. Read by Miss Sarah A. M'Cool, hd'ore 
the Schuylkill County Teachers' Institute, at Potts- 
ville, May ist, 1856. 

Man, in his individual capacity, has ever aoknow^ 
lodged the truth, that in ' union there is strength," 
and in concert of action and counsel there is safety. 



This is a principle well understood in the entire so- 
cial compact, and acted upon, in all the various re- 
lations of human life. It Is evident from the consti- 
tution of man, that he is formed for society and emi- 
nently qualified to receive and impart pleasure and 
profit in his intercourse with his fellow men. The 
pleasure and profit thus reciprocated, are the purest 
and greatest in which Ihe human mind can partici- 
pate, in the present imperfect state of things. 

The teacher, in the prosecution of his arduous du- 
ties, 'midst trials and severe mental conflicts, feels 
that he needs human sympathy and encouragement, 
but rarely receives it. He therefore seeks it from 
association with kindred minds. ^Upoo this princi- 
ple. Teachers' Associations have, been instituted 
and are now in vigorous and useful action, all over 
the length and breadth of this Commonwealth. 

It is not my intention to affirm, that these associ- 
ations, useful and influential as they undoubtedly 
are, are essential and indispensable to a teacher's 
progress in literature and the art of teaching, bat 
they certainly afford him great assistance. The pur- 
pose of every teacher is to hear and know all that 
can be said, in relation to the accomplishment of the 
greatest amount of good in the best possible man- 
ner, and he, at all times, wishes the •healthy and vig- 
orous action of his school. His ardent desiie is to 
be able to awaken in the minds of his pupils, a spirit 
of enlarged inquiry, and to supply the knowledge 
which such a spirit demands, when excited. 

Experience has taught the value and importance 
of the Teachers' Association for mutual instruction 
and edification ; indeed, it is difficult to see how 
schools can flourish without them. When property 
conducted and entered into with spirit, they furnish 
an admirable system to call out the mental energies, 
and to promote the self-improvement and ssefulness 
of the teacher. 

The frequent assembling of Teachers, at stated 
periods, is calculated to produce the happiest eon- 
sequences, to themselves individually and to the 
schools under their immediate auspices. It enables 
them to ascertain the progress that each teacher 
and school is making, and the best means of meet- 
ing difficulties, removing obstacles, and increasing 
facilities of usefulness. It has a direct tendency to 
promote habits of punctuality and regular attend* 
ance on the specific duties of our vocation. It is 
of the utmost importance, in uniting the hearts and 
strengthening the hands of teachers in their appro- 
priate work. It increases their influence, awakens 
a spirit of life and vigor. Impresses them with » 
sense of their responsibility and the great need of 
fidelity and perseverance. 

When teachers meet together for the purpose of 
mutually exchanging their thoughts and views, on 
subjects pertaining to the discharge of their duties 
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and the progress and improirenieiit of their minds, 
it cannot be other than interesting and profitable to 
all. Each teaeher may have his own pecoHar riews 
of a given subject, and those views may have their 
pecnliar.Titility; he submits them for analysis and 
discussion, and they thereby become the common 
property of all. By this process, the views and sen- 
timents of all become more expanded and elevated, 
and e€u:k has the privilege of contributing his pro- 
portion to the interest of the meeting. 

The difference between the knowledge thus ob- 
tained, and that received by a teacher in his individ 
ual capacity and solitude, would be the same as that 
which exists between a recluse, and that of a per- 
son educated in enlightened and polished society. — 
A solitary mind in the present state of things, must 
necessarily be contracted, austere and defective. — 
An expansive commerce with mind, on the contrary, 
• enlarges the intellect, exalts the feelings and gives 
dignity to all our pursuits. And it should be recol- 
lected, that the greatest may learn from the least, 
especially if we act upon the doctrine of the Gre- 
cian poet : 

** I seek what's to be sought, 

I learn what's to be taught — 

I ask tke rest of Heaven." 

The writer is a firm believer in the doctrine of 
Divine Providence, and yet feels that human ef- 
forts are absolutely necessary to success, in any 
enterprise. 

The Teachers' Association, is no longer a doubt- 
ful matter — a problem to be solved ; its utility, im- 
portance andfar-reaohinginfloence are acknowledged 
wherever there is intelligenoe sufficient to appreci- 
ate it. In these associatiom*, mind is broaght into 
contact with mind — there is a free intenningliBg of 
views on all subjects touching the interests of the 
profession, so that a wide field is opened for compa- 
rison and extensive usefulness. Under these cir- 
cumstances, every bosom becomes inspired with an 
appreciation of the high and responsible position of 
the teacher, a love of his profession, and a lively 
seal for the discharge of its duties. The facilities 
thus afforded have a direct tendency to qualify the 
teacher for the growing wants of the school, and to 
keep pace with the educational improvements of the 
times. It cannot be doubted, that the standard of 
learning and especially of the art of teaching, has 
been much improved and elevated through these in- 
stmmentalities. 

The eminent success which has attended thesb 
associations, has attracted the attention and excited 
the interest of the best class of teaehers and the 
friends of education generally. It is truly interest- 
ing to see a band of devoted teachers coming to- 
gether, and assiduously laboring for a public gx)od 
and for the proper discharge of duties, in Khich pa- 



rents especially, and the community, are abundantly 
more interested than themselves. 

We are so constructed as to become easily inter- 
ested in each others concerns, and to participate in 
the hopes, fears, joys and sorrows &f each other. 
Men are constantly associating with each other ift 
the ordinary pursuits of life. This is discernibFe itt 
the different political parties of the day, in the vari- 
ous religious, moral and benovelent societies, and in 
the different professions, which feel 4t their duty and 
privilege to meet together for deliberation, consul- 
tation and mutual advantage. Fbequent intercourse, 
a free exchange of thoughts, and the exercise ofkind- 
ly feeling are of the highest importance to the teach- 
er's usefulness. We have trials and difficulties of 
no ordinary cast; — doomed, as we are, to com par tive- 
obscurity and almost excliided from the society of 
our fellow men, by reason of the heavy pressure of 
our duties. 

It is a mistake that a teacher's duties cease, whea 
the hours alfotted to the school expire : if he is a 
good teacher, I care not how teamed he may be, his 
desire to improve himself for the discharge of his 
duties will cause him to dip deeply into the hours of 
the night. But it is not my purpose to complain ; 
all that is asked is the hearty, cordial, co-operaticn 
of teacher with teacher, heart responding to heart, 
and mind to mrsd, until by our united efforts, we 
raise our profession to that high standard of useful- 
ness and honor, which will command the respect and! 
confidence of the entire community. 

The writer has been watching the progpressfve fm- 
provement ia the organization and administration of 
the common school system of our own great common- 
wealth, with deep interest, and sees that its course is 
" onward and upward.'' The demand now is being 
made for an improved order of teachers, and they 
must be obtained. Light is being diffused upon the 
subject of education everywhere. The public and 
parental mind is deeply moved and waking up to its 
interests, and will give life, intelligence and progress 
to the common school system. A large proportion 
of the best talent and cultivated intellect of the land 
is engaged in the common school service at the pre- 
sent time. These all heartily advocate and fully ap- 
preciate the importance of Teachers' Institutes and 
Educational Associations. The Be v. Wm. A. Good, 
one of the County Superintendents, who is an expe- 
rienced educator, and is now giving the energies of 
a noble and well-disciplined mind to plans, by which 
to give the greatest possible efficiency to the schooiti 
under his supervision, desires the organization of a 
Teaehers' Institute in every district of his county. 
Speaking of them, he says: 

" As a school, they deserve every encouragement 
They afford the cheapest, and generally accessible 



instruction. Their effect has been so decided, that 
it is desiraUe to» kniow who attends and who does 
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not attend. But I conceive these Institutes in th* 
character of " conferences " are deserving of more 
attention. The reports of teachers, of their respec- 
tive schools — the references to difficnlties and trials, 
by awakeningsympathy— the free interchange of opin- 
ion, and the united action upon some measure oi ge- 
neral policy for the advancement of education — and 
the correspondence with the Superintendent, make 
them the most desirable and efficient means of ac- 
complishing the great work before us. It seems to 
me one great object is gained where these exist; and 
iftbey were found in every district, they would prove 
as so many light-houses and watch-towers to the 
county." 

Col. A. G. Ourtin, Secretary of the Oommonwealtb 
aud Superintendent of the Common Schools of the 
State of Pennsylvania, in his last report to the Le- 
gislature, says : 

** The Teachers' Institutes now established, have 
contributed much to the improvement of teachers, 
and in elevating public opinion in educational inter- 
ests. They have been sustained during the past 
year by the personal efforts and pecuniary sacrifices 
of the County Superintendents and teachers. Hav- 
ing proved ^minedtly useful, they should be estab- 
lished in every county in the commonwealth ; they 
should be sustained by the government and assisted 
by appropriations of money from the public treasury. 
* * * Associated effort is of the first importance 
to the success of all public educational movements ; 
and in no respect more signally effective than in the 
elevation and improvement of the existing corps of 
common school teachers, in the duties of their hith- 
erto thankless and unprofitable, but arduous and 
most important duties. The County Institute is un- 
deniably the most available present means for the 
accomplishment of this purpose ; and a vast deal of 
good has resulted from voluntary efforts in this di- 
rection, during the past year. Teachers who cannot 
afford to go abroad for the purpose, are thus assem- 
bled through the influence of the County Superin- 
tendent, in their own county, in the vicinity, within 
reach and under the observation of the communities 
whose offspring they are to instruct. And while 
profitting by the mutual interchange of sentiment 
and experience, and the direct practical tuition of 
trained and experienced instructors, at the same 
time attract public attention to a remarkable degree, 
and exert a most happy reciprocal influence upon 
the people to whose interests their time and talents 
are devoted, and whose taxes create the tand by 
which the public schools are supported. In this 
latter aspect of the case, alone, tne importance of 
these Institutes has never been, and cannot well be 
over-estimated; for they present to the public eye a 
palpable demonstration of the character and tenden- 
cies of the reformation which is in progress, and 
which challenges public examination and approval." 

The age in which we live is a highly progressive 
one, and the teacher's profession must, in the nature 
of things, improvcand become more exalted and in- 
fluential than it has hitherto been. To promote 
this change, the teachers themselves must see well 
to it, that they are progressing with the times and 
not continuing in the well-beaten track of their pre- 
decessors. As the arts and sciences improve, the li- 
.terary wants of the people will increase, and they 
will naturally desire the thorough aud extended edu- 



cation of their offspring. They will not be satisfiad 
with such instructors for their children as in former 
days ; they ask for, and of right should have, well- 
trained and competent teachers ; men who will give 
their whole time and attention to their work. Know- 
ing this to be the case, a generous public will not 
refrain from giving the teacher that remuneration 
which he so justly deserves.. 

It is through the m^ium of Teachers* Associa- 
tions, that we expect, to some extent, to supply the 
demands which are being made upon us. Much has 
been written upon this subject, by our best men in 
the educational profession, and all concur in the fact 
that Teachers' Institutes and Associations, are means 
which have been, and qtill are, doing a vast amount 
of good, not only to instructors immediately, but 
through them to the schools under their supervision. 
Nor will the good obtained cease here; — ^by our uni- 
ted exertions we will enlist the public feeling in our 
cause, and. with their aid, can we not work a thorough 
reform ? 

Is it not, then, the duty of every right-minded 
teacher, to help on this great work, by each adding 
his mite to the common treasury of knowledge and 
improvement, and thus by precept and example, 
showing to the public mind, that his aim and desire 
is the improvement of our noble common school sys- 
tem? 

ADSEBSS. 

BT A. P. FBICK. 

To the patrons of the Southern School in Lanea$ter twp.y 
Lancaster co, Delivertd Sept, 1, 1855. 

Mt Fbiekds : — My object in calling this meeting 
was, to take into consideration the very tmportaot 
connections that we are abont to form — ^to commence 
the cultivation of that friendship and familiarity 
which should always exist between teachers and pa- 
rents. I trust I shidl be able to enlist your cordial 
co-operation in the great and noble work of educat- 
ing your children, in which you all naturally take a 
deep and lively interest. 

It Is with great diffidence that I appear before 
you on this occasion, both because I am young and 
comparatively inexperienced in the art of teaching; 
and because meetings of this kind between teacheTS 
and parents are entirely unheard of in this commu- 
nity. But it has always been my opinion that 
such should be held ; that every true and earnest 
teacher should call a similar meeting, and spend 
an evening pleasantly in communicating with his 
patrons, on matters pertaining to the welfare of the 
rising generatioc, in as plain and simple a manner as 
possible. 

It is for this purpose that %e now meet ; and I 
hope the result may prove beneficial to you, to yoar 
children and to myself. ^^ j 

I expect to see the time when such^ineeringB will 
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be general, net only at the eomaencenieiit of the 
term, bat ooeesionally daring its contiDaanee; when 
p«reiit8 will look for ]t> and when no tme hearted 
teacher will omit this duty. 

It mny have been rapposed that this meeting was 
called, on my part, in order to get «i opportunity to 
auike n speech, and ''show off/' as is too often the 
case ; bat if that were my object its defeat would be 
already certain, for I am in no way gifted with fln- 
eocy of speech; and if I h*d no other object in Tiew, 
I would bat make myself ridiculous in the eyes of 
the intelligent and respectable community, in which 
I ezx>ect to spend the coming session. 

No man more earnestly feels the duties and re- 
sponsibilities of a teacher towards his pupils and 
patrons than I. Indeed, much as I love the occu- 
pstion, I have sometimes almost been led to shrink 
fron the task, knowing that in some respects I must 
Ml short of accomplishing what is so necessary and 
desinble in our schools, riz : the proper moral as 
well as intellectual training of the pupils. But, feel 
mg assured that if one exert himself, and do all in 
bia power, although after a long straggle he may ap- 
parently be as far off from the star of his hope as 
wben he set out, yet he will be consoled by the 
though, tthat he is doing his duty as far as possible, 
and that no more is required of any one. 

It is in this manner that I have considered the 
subject, and came to the conclusion still to persist 
in the business of teaching. Besides, I believe, that 
the time has arrived, when the ftUthful, intelligent 
and industrious teacher may look forward with pride 
to the era when his profession will be regarded as 
among the most honorable in the land. 

Your district representatives in the cause of edu 
cation have appointed me to be the teacher of your 
children, during the present session. This i^point- 
ment I have accepted with pleasure ; and it is high- 
ly gratifying to me, to observe the interest you man- 
ifest in the early training of your sons and daughters, 
by year presence here this evening. 

Let us endeavor to enter into the tme spirit of 
this meeting, and give it a beneficial influence, lit- 
tle as it may seem in promoting a very important 
means of success, vix : the co-operation of teachers 
and parents. ' 

I tmst that a few suggestions will serve to con- 
vince you that such co-operation is indispensable to 
the perfect success of a school. 

It is self-evident that pupils should love and re- 
spect their teacher, as well as their parents. Where 
this is not the case, disorder and carelessness soon 
follow, which will make going to school worse than 
useless, and, instead of being a pleasant duty, it will 
become an irksome task. 

Now we know that the minds of children are easi- 
ly influenced, particularly by the parent, and not 



much less by the teacher ; therefore it becomes an 
easy task for the one to make them respect the other. 
In every well-regulated as well as disorderly schoo!f 
pupils will sometimes, for a little while, feel dis- 
pleased with some action of their teacher, because 
they cannot readily comprehend his intention. This 
displeasure they are ready to communicate to their 
parents, who being ignorant of what has been done 
in the school room, and relying on the child's repre- 
sentation, may thus receive a wrong impression, and, 
without thinking what wrong they are doing, speak 
disrespectfully of the teacher, and thus exert a bad 
influence on the child's future conduct in school. — 
On the contrary, when parents know and feel that 
their child should love, respect and obey his teach- 
er« in order to improve and learn, they will try to 
convince him of his error; telling him that he must 
have misunderstood the teacher, and that by being 
an obedient child at school, all will be right, and 
that he will soon see that the teacher's object was to 
do him good. 

For illustration, let us suppose a case : A teach- 
er enters school and finds a class in Arithmetic con- 
siderably advanced in the book ; but, on examina- 
tion, discovers that they are ignorant of the princi- 
ples involved in the fundamental rules of that 
important branch of learning. He wishes to pro- 
mote their good, and turns them back, trying to 
convince them of the importance of understanding 
every principle thoroughly before going further. — 
All become convinced and willing to commence 
anew with pleasure, but one, who we will call John. 
He prefers the honor of having passed "through the 
book" to a clear understanding of the most impor- 
tant parts. 

John goes home and meets his father, when the 
following conversation takes place : — 

Father — ^Well, John, how did you like your school 
to-day? 

John — ^Not at all, I believe I might as well stop 
going to school altogether. 

Father — Why John I What puts you in such bad 
spirits? I am displeased to hear this. Explain 
the reason. 

John — Just listen a moment, father. Only think, 

last winter in Mr. 's school, we were more than 

half-way through the book in Arithmetic, and now 
this new teacher makes us begin at the beginning 
again, and says we must learn to understand 
principles ; we must learn to know not only that we 
have to carry one for every ten, and that figures in- 
crease in a tenfbld ratio, but we must learn to un- 
derstand the reasons for these things. Now, I think 
that when I once know that a thing is so, it is of no 
use for me to spend the time to go over it again to 
learn to reason. I do believe that he is afraid of 
those hard questions in the back part of the book, 
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and thinks we might get to them and make him 
sweat a little. 

Faiher^Yoxir teacher nnderstands Arithmetic 
well, and I am snre that he can do those which you 
think hard questions, as well as those he pat yon to; 
bnt he knows that it is for yonr good to stndy prin- 
ciples, and if yon are industrious and obedient you 
will soon learn to see the truth of what I am telling 
you., 

John — But I would like to get through the book 
98 soon as possible. 

Father^Thst is wrong; you should always be 
willing to do as your teacher bids you. Take my 
advice, John, go to school, love and respect your 
teacher, and you will never regret it. ^ 

John — For your sake, father, I^will go again to- 
morrow and try. 

Father^'WeW said, my son. That was nobly spo 
ken. Always say I will try, aad you will rarely 
meet with disappointment. 

It is almost useless to say, that John went to 
school and became one of the most active members 
of his class, aad never afterwards found fanlt with 
the teacher. 

Now suppose that the father had been displeased 
with having his son put back ; had encouraged him 
in the belief that the teacher did not understand the 
hard questions ; had spoken disrespectfully of his 
qualifications as a teacher, and my word for it, John 
would not have turned out as good a boy as he did. 

Thus you see that parents can often do much to 
assist the teacher, as well as their children, by a 
few words rightly spoken and in season. On the oth 
er hand, the teacher should always endeavor to in 
stil into the minds of his pupils a sincere love and 
respect for their parents. 

You see that our work can not go along smooth 
ly unless we "pull together ;" therefore, let us be 
united in all our endeavors to advance the pupils of 
this school, and we shall not be ashamed of the re- 
sult. 

If I shall strike out a course with which you are 
not well pleased, for your children's sake do not let 
them know it, but come right to me, state the mat- 
ter privately and frankly, and I will never give you 
reason to me such an act ; on the contrary, I will 
be pleased to see such an interest manifested in the 
workings of the school, and will, if proper, conform 
to your wishes. When a mechanic intends to build 
a house, before he begins his work he must have a 
certain plan matured in his mind, and be able to see, 
mentally, the exact manner in which he intends to 
pursne his work, and also the appearance of the 
house when completed, in order that he may get 
along to the best advantage, and succeed in raising 
a stmotare which will reflect credit on the builder. 
The man who emi^oys the mechanic, also, by all 



means, wishes to know his plans, so that if they 
not accord with his own, he may suggest others ( 
give directions as to the manner in which he wisbcB 
to have his house built. 

Thus it is with the teacher ; — ubIoss he has some 
preconceived system before commencing hie work, 
he will most likely not be very systematic after he 
has commenced, while disorder and mismangemeat 
will be the consequence. 

I take it for granted that yon take as much inter- 
est in the education of your children, as the man jnst 
alluded to in the building of his house ; and it is 
quite reasonable that you should take a deeper in- 
terest, for you certainly would rather see a malfor- 
mation in your houses than in the minds of yo«r 
children. Then how important that yonr teachen 
shall be men qualified for disehaiging the dntiea 
of their offices, which indeed are numerous, and that 
their characters shall be worthy of imitation by yonr 
children, for the Prussian maxim is very true, '*Aa is 
the master so is the school." 

The impressions made on the youthftil mind are to 
last forever. " How solemn then the thought, and 
yet how true, that the teacher's inftnenee will extend 
through time and into eternity I And how melan- 
choly the (act, that people often try to drive a closer 
bargain in the engagement of him to whom they com- 
mit the training of the young, than they do in tbe 
employment of him who is to manage their horses 
and cattfe." 

Let us proceed to consider the matter for a few 
moments, and I am snre that you will oononr with 
me in saying that it should not be lightly passed 
over. 

The influence, my friends, which a teacher exerts 
on the minds of his pupils, I firmly believe to be of a 
more serious and thought-deserving character than 
most people seem to think. 

Indeed, when I refer back to my own school days, 
and take into consideration the lasting impressions 
that my teachers have left on my mind, I cannot help 
becoming enthusiastic and saying that the posi- 
tion of the teacher is the most responsible that a 
man can assume. 

I have had teachers very widely different in char- 
acter; and even at the present time I find that in or- 
der strictly to retain tbe narrow path of rectitude, 
I must strive against impressions made by the un- 
faithiul and immoral teacher ; while, as long as my 
pulse continues to beat, I will not cease thanking and 
reverencing those who, I think, have sown good seed 
in my youthfbl mind, and I will endeavor carefully to 
rear those plants that have sprung up from that good 
seeo. 

Pause a moment-— these things are well worthy of 
a serious consideration. Let your thoughts go back 
to your own schooldays, and see whether you can- 
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not trace many a trait in your charaotent, either for The school room shall be regarded as sacred fof 
good or evil, to the inflaence of yoor teadien, whose ' the objects of learmng, and in no case will I allow 



example yon have imitated. 

If you have complied with my request, 1 think yon I 
are prepared to concur with me ia the lollowiBg as- 
sertions : — 

If the teacher nses improper or T^lgar langaage, 
the pnpils without being aware of it, will soon learn 
to do the same. 

If he is of a doll, irritable, fretfnl and unsociable 
dispositions, Ids pnpils, to a considerable extent, will 
partake of the same nature ; and vice versa, if be is 
active, industrious, kind, gentle and sociable, as he 
should be, they will be likewise. 

If he is careless, sloyenly and filthy, it may, to a 
considerable extent, be seen in the general appear- 
ance of the children in his charge ; while a careful 
and cleanly teacher will have pupils to C(»respond 
in a great degree. 

If he is punotnal and persevering is the discharge 
of his schoolroom duties, his scholars will be so in 
studying and rsciting their lessons. 

A great many more points might be enumerated; 
but you have the idea, and your own experience will 
teach you to what extent the above assertions are 
true. 

For your satisfaction I will now endeavor as brief- 
ly as possible, to give you an idea of the manner in 
which I intend to conduct your school during the 
time that I labor for you. Time, of coarse, will act 
allow me to make yo» acquainted with any more 
than the most important points ; but any questions 
respecting ity will be cheerfully answeied ; and if 
anything does not meet your approbatioii, I will be 
much obliged to yon fbr aiaking it known to me. 

My first work will be to make myself acquainted 
with my pupils, examine, so as to know how to 
classify them ; and seat them, temporarily, telllag 
them that in a few weeks they will be permanently 
seated. My object in seating them temporarily, at 
first, is to ascertain their manners and dispositions, 
before seating them permanently, and thus to be 
enabled to seat them to better advantage, so as to 
require the least trouble in securing good order, 
which I will have at all hauards. 

My next step will be to classify properiy, and 
form a programme of business. — ^having a specified 
time for the commencement and continuance of 
each exercise, and so arranged that while one class 
is reciting, the rest may be engaged in preparing 
lessons, and thusaSbrd constant employment for all 
during school hours. The time mentioned on the 
programme will be strictly^ adhered to, and thus 
punctuality will be taught by example. 

Vocal music will be made a. daily exercise. Pu- 
pile will be required to observe habits of cleanliness 
and neatness^ as much as possible, while at school. 



it to be desecrated by the rude and boisterous mei^ 
riment of pupils. 

The government will be of a parental nature — 
mild, yet firm, determiBed and uavaiyng. Stsiet 
obedience to the regulations of the school will be*ie- 
qnired of every one. 

I will govern and attend to all alike, as nearljf as 
possible ; and in no case yield an inch more to larg^ 
er than to smaller pupils. 

I will be very careful not to give any unreasona- 
ble commands ; but when a command is given, it 
must be obeyed without a single exception. This, I 
think, is calculated to do much good in a school, aa 
it will have a very strong tendency t* cultivate ai 
habit of ready obedience — the importance of which* 
you ail know and admit. 

If I make a promise, either to give a reward ov 
administer punishment under certain circumstances^ 
I will invariably fulfil the same. 

I think this, will have a strong tendency to make 
scholars respect their teacher, because they wiU see 
that he manfully does his duty and. keeps his word; 
wlule, on the contrary, if he makes many promises, 
fulfilling few, they will soon loose respect for hiss 
and confidence in what he says, either to instruct or 
govern them ; and then, you can plainly see, that 
his instructions become of little value. 

Our only written rule will be this : *• Do Right." 
This will cover all and do away with the necessity 
of making a formidable code of laws, which can nev- 
ertheless not meet all emergencies. 

Appropriate punishment will follow every wilful 
disobedience to the above named rules. 

If possible, corporal punishment will be done 
away with; but when considered necessary it will^ 
be nsorted to, and dMStisement given aocoiding to 
the magnitude of the oflence. 

The mode of hearing recitations will be varied,, 
so as to create as much interest in the classes as 
possible ; but the old turn-about method will be 
abandoned,^it being considered worthless for the 
following reasons : 

1st. Very often pupils will seek out the questioaa 
that will fidl to their lot to answer, and study 
them only, and then wo unto the boy who misses 
one and thus sets all wrong. 

2nd. Where there is a large class and the turn- 
about method employed, those at one end of the 
class will not be thinking about the lesson, while 
those at the other end are answering questions, and 
most lik(ly,Jthey will get into mischief before the 
next question can reach them. 

We, I think, all Is now this by experience, for in 
our early school days few teaehers thought of in* 
proving on that time-honored method of hearing r^ 
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citaiioDS; but as the ikrmer has a right to lay down 
his sickle and flail to use the reaper and thrashing 
machine, so lias the teacher a right to improve in 
his method of teaching ; and thanks to God the no- 
ble work has been Tigoronsly commenced, and I 
hope ere long the improTements in the teacher's line 
may compare Cftvorably with those of any other 
class. The time is nigh at hand when the trayeller 
who is in a great harry about going to Philadelphia, 
would as soon think of employing one of your old 
Oonestoga wagons to take him there, as the teacher 
of teaching by this old method. 

Recitations should generally be heard in such a 
manner that the whole wifl be compelled, mentally, 
to form an answer to every question; and thus keep 
their minds bent on the lessson from beginning to 
end. This may be accomplished in the following 
manner : Let the teacher give the questions to the 
whole class indiscriminately, and, if the question be 
a difficult one, give a little time for all to think and 
answer mentally to themselves. Then select some 
one as spokesman for the class, while all the rest are 
.watching to see whether the answer is given cor- 
rectly. When aa incorrect answer ie given, those 
who notice it may signify by raising the right hand 
to give a better answer. This method has 'a teadan- 
cy to creat-e much interest in a class. 

I might go on and explain to you different metb 
ods that may be used in the different recitations for 
a change ; but I consider it unnecessary^ as I ezpect 
you will spend at least some of your leisure hours 
with us and see for yourselves. 

Care wUI be taken not to explain too much nor 
too little, and an effort made to excite as mnch ca- 
riosity in regard to principles involved in a lesson 
as possible ; for what a pupil finds by reasoAing af* 
ter himself will always remain ; and when a due do* 
gree of curiosity is excited, papils will sometimes 
make discoveries that will snrprise even the teacher 
himself. 

To visit us occasionally, you are all cordially in- 
vited ; and I wish yon to consider the following in- 
scription as written over our door-way; ** Evert 
Pabbvt akd CmzEN havb an intkrest in the busi- 
ness TRANSACTED WITHIN, AND MAT AT ALL TI9CES HAVE 
FREE ADMITTANCC, AND PEEL PERFECT LIBERTY TO IN- 
SPECT THE OPERATIONS OP THE SCHOOL." 

BefiDie I close, allow me to make the following 
reasonable requirements of yon, which Prot North- 
end, of Mass., made*of the patrons of his school. 

1. ** I respeotfnlly invite you to aid me in secur- 
ing the constant and seasonable attendance of your 
children, which is a matter of much importance to 
their welfhre." A few days absence would not be of 
MO mnch eonsequeBce if the whole elans shonld ha 



absent; but that cannot possibly be the case, and 
the recitations must go on. When the absent mem- 
bers return, the teacher, at the expense of the class, 
must show them the lesson ; and, if he wishes to 
take them along, so that they may understand eve- 
rything, he must explain to them all he explained 
to the class during their absence. A great loss of 
valnable time, both to teacher and pupii, is thus of- 
ten incurred, which in a great many cases might be 
avoided. 

2. " Eocotirage your children to respect and obey 
the rules and requirements of their teacher." It is 
all-important, as I have already insinuated this 
evening, that you should do this, and if you under- 
take it, you will find it an easy task. 

3. " Encourage your children to be orderly, and 
studiously to regard rigbt** 

4. " Bneonrage yoor children to be stndioms, by 
manifesting an interest in their lef sons." There is 
nothing that has a better influence on children than 
the fact of seeing their parents interested in their 
lessons. I would, therefore, most earnestly solicit 
yon to manifest an interest in their lessons, and a 
desire to see progress. 

5. " Improve every convenient occasion for visit- 
ing the school." 

6. *'Have a regard to the character of the books 
yonr children read, and see "that they read nnder- 
Btandingly." Yo« who have children considerably 
advanced, and who tako a delight in reading, should 
be particularly careful not to let them read books 
that have an immoral tendency; for plenty of books 
maybe had that will do the reader much good, while 
others are a curse to society. 

7. *' Aid me in my endeavors to check selfishness, 
and promote a spirit of kindness and forbearance." 
Such a spirit is necessary, that your children may 
make themselves, their parents and their teacher 
happy ; for which I am sure you are willing to co- 
operate with me. 

8. " Cultivate, in your dhildren, a habit of true 
pi^tsness and conrtet y." 

These duties, and others growing out of them, per* 
form faithfully, and you will find a most abundant re- 
ward in the increased interest of your children in 
their school, and their growth in knowledge and 
virUie. 
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